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NORTH  AMERICAN  TOURIST, 


Tlie  Hudson  River. 


The  sources  of  this  river  are  in  44°  N.  latitude,  in  a  se- 
ries of  lakes  in  Essex  and  Hamilton  counties,  that  lie  in 
the  mountainous  and  unfrequented  region  between  Lake 
Champlain,  the  Mohawk  River,  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
Lake  Ontario.  The  main,  or  north  branch,  rises  30  miles 
N,  W.  from  Crown  Point;  the  Sacondaga,  or  west  branch, 
rises  30  to  40  miles  W.  of  Lake  George,  and  both  branches 
imite  on  the  eastern  side  of  Saratoga  county,  in  the  town 
■of  Hadley,  near  the  celebrated  falls  of  that  name.  From 
thence,  the  course  is  southerly  for  a  few  miles,  and  then 
east,  to  Glenn's  Falls,  beyond  which  it  turns  south,  and 
pursues  a  course  varying  but  little  from  N.  to  S.  nearly  all 
the  distance  to  the  ocean,  from  which  circumstance  it  de- 
rives its  usual,  but  incorrect  appellation  of  the  North 
River. 

In  many  points  of  view,  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  streams  in  the  world  for  its  extent,  and  only, 
if  at  all,  inferior  in  usefulness  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  but  superior  to  them  for  steam-boat  navigation,  viz 
in  the  most  remarkable  circumstance,  and  exclusivelv  cha 
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racteristic  of  the  Hudson  River  from  every  other  sfream  in 
this  country — its  penetrating  through  the  chain  of  high- 
lands, and  being  affected  by  the  tides  as  far  as  Troy,  ItJO 
miles  north,  thus  carrying  the  oceanic  influence  far  into 
the  interior,  and  yielding  the  greatest  facilities  to  com- 
merce. 

The  depth  of  water  is  sufficient  for  ship  navigation  as 
far  as  Hudson ;  and  beyond  that,  for  sloops  and  steam- 
boats to  Albany  and  Troy.  It  is  closed  by  ice  from  the 
10th  or  20th  of  December  to  about  the  lOth  of  March,  with 
occasional  excepiions ;  but  the  harbor  and  bay  of  New- York 
are  always  open,  so  that  vest^els  can  enter  and  depart  at  any 
period  of  the  winter,  while  the  harbors  of  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore,  are  entirely  closed  for  weeks.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  preference  given  to 
New- York,  as  a  sea-port,  beyond  any  other  on  this  coast, 
except  Newport.  Ships,  with  a  fair  wind  and  tide,  can  get 
to  sea  in  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  after  leaving  the 
wharf;  the  distance  from  the  city  by  ship  channel  to  Sandy 
Hook  light-house  being  only  18  miles. 

The  width  of  the  river  for  25  miles  N.  from  New- York, 
is  about  one  mile,  bounded  on  the  west  by  precipices  of  trap 
or  green  stone,  from  200,  and  rising  gradually  to  500  feet  in 
height.  Beyond  these,  ihere  is  an  expansion  of  the  river  to 
the  width  of  4  miles,  called  Tappan  and  Haverstraw  bays, 
with  the  mountains  on  the  western  shore  rising  boldly  to 
700  feet  in  height. 

The  traveler  then  enters  into  the  romantic  region  of  the 
highlands,  where  the  river  is  contracted  into  narrower 
limits,  but  is  of  greater  depth,  and  the  mountains  rise  on 
both  sides  with  abruptness  from  nine  to  sixteen  hundred 
feet  in  height.  At  West  Point,  the  river  turns  suddenly,  at 
right  angles,  to  its  previous  course,  and  soon  displays  an 
opening  between  the  mountains  on  the  north,  beyond 
which  the  country  subsides  intp  a  fertile,  but  hilly  region, 
which  continues  for  a  hundred  miles,  with  a  noble  view  of 
the  Catskill,  or  spur  of  the  Allegany  Mountains,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  8  or  10  miles. 

Such  are  the  attractions  possessed  by  this  noble  river,  that 
it  annually  allures  thousands  of  strangers  ;  and  this,  in  con- 
nection with  the  canal  navigation,  the  summer  visiters  to 
the  Springs,  the  Lakes,  and  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  causes 
the  sum  of  one  or  more  millions  of  dollars  to  be  expended 
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m  this  state  every  year,  and  formss  a  very  considerable  item 
in  the  prosperity  and  resources  of  the  city  and  country. 

The  Hudson  Riv^er,  in  connection  with  Lake  Champlain, 
has  always  been  the  great  highway  to  Canada,  and  the  path 
or  channel  of  military  enterprise. 

There  are  15  to  20  steam-boats,  of  various  sizes,  plying 
from  New- York  to  Albany,  and  other  places  on  the  river ; 
their  passage  to  Albany  is  now  effected  in  10  to  12  hours  ! 

There  are  several  falls  on  the  river,  viz. — Baker's  Falls, 
Glenn's  Falls,  Hadley  Falls,  and  others  of  less  note.  The 
sources  of  the  river  have  never  been  fully  surveyed ;  but 
the  granitic  region  thereabouts  undoubtedly  contains  many 
fine  landscapes  and  scenes  that  will  soon  be  better  known. 
Its  entire  length  may  be  estimated  at  300  miles.  Its  only 
tributary  stream  of  any  magnitude  is  the  Mohawk  River, 
that  falls  in  from  the  west,  at  Waterford,  which  rises  120 
miles  distant,  in  the  county  of  Oneida.  On  this  are  the 
Cohoes  Falls,  and  the  Little  Falls;  and  on  West  Canada 
Creek,  emptying  into  the  Mohawk,  are  the  celebrated  Tren- 
ton Falls,  that  deserv^edly  rank  high  in  public  estimation. 

As  a  navigable  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  great  metropolis,  the  Hudson  River  can- 
not be  too  highly  estimated  ;  and  when  viewed  as  the  con- 
necting means  of  our  great  system  of  inland  navigation, 
and  with  the  Lakes,  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  Michilimacki- 
nac,  Green  Bay,  Chicago,  and  we  soon  may  be  enabled  to 
say,  through  the  Illinois  River  to  St.  Louis  and  New-Or- 
leans, and  also  by  a  canal  round  the  Sault  St.  Mary  with 
the  distant  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  we  can  hardly  appre- 
ciate the  extent  of  inland  trade  that  may,  at  no  distant  day, 
visit  this  commercial  metropolis  of  the  United  States. 


Henry  Hudson. 


Little  is  known  of  the  eventful  life  of  the  celebrated  na- 
vigator Henry  Hudson,  except  that  he  was  an  Englishman, 
born  in  1569,  of  good  education,  and  an  experienced  and 
bold  seaman.  He  early  entered  into  a  maritime  life,  and 
soon  attained  a  distinguished  rank  in  his  profession.  He 
resided  in  London,  and  had  a  family;  and  his  only  son,  a 
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youth  of  great  promise,  shared  with  him  in  all  his  perils. 
His  first  voyage  of  discovery  was  in  1607,  when  he  sailed 
from  Gravesend  to  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  made  im- 
portant discoveries,  and  returned  in  safety-  The  next  year 
lie  made  a  voyage  to  the  northern  regions.  Both  of  the 
foregoing  voyages  were  made  by  him  in  the  employment 
of  a  company  of  merchants  at  London;  but  they  not  wish- 
ing his  services  any  longer,  Hudson  went  to  Holland,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
who  provided  him  with  a  small  ship  called  the  Half  Moon, 
and  a  crew  of  20  men.  He  left  Amsterdam  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1609.  and  after  sailing  along  the  coast  of  America, 
and  touching  in  different  places,  he  entered  the  bay  inside 
of  Sandy  Hook,  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  devoted  one 
month  to  the  exploring  of  the  coast  in  the  vicinity,  and  in 
ascending  the  river  that  bears  his  name.  His  narrative  is 
full  of  interest,  and  his  voyage  and  adventures  up  the  river, 
and  his  intercourse  with  the  natives,  are  told  in  a  faithful 
and  descriptive  manner,  but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  any 
minute  details.  The  reader  that  is  desirous  of  farther  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  is  referred  to  the  eloquent  descrip- 
tion in  Moulton's  History  of  this  State,  which  does  full 
justice  to  it. 

The  island  of  Manhattan,  at  that  period,  presented  a 
wild  and  rough  aspect;  sPthick  forest  covered  those  parts 
of  it  where  vegetation  could  find  support;  its  beach  was 
broken  and  rocky,  and  had  several  inlets;  the  interior  was 
hilly,  with  occasional  rocks,  swamps,  and  ponds.  AH  traces 
of  this  roughness  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  where  the  city  is  now  built,  and 
great  inroads  have  been  made  on  all  sides  into  the  waters 
of  the  harbor;  but  to  the  curious,  a  lively  idea  may  still  be 
given  of  what  was  formerly  the  appearance  on  the  city's 
site,  by  examining  the  interior  of  the  island,  5  or  6  miles 
north,  on  the  middle  road,  or  the  3d  and  8th  avenues,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and 
East  Rivers,  by  which  may  be  discovered  the  immense  la- 
bor and  expense  that  have  been  bestowed  by  preceding 
generations,  in  altering  the  natural  appearance  of  this 
island. 

Hudson,  on  his  return,  was  forced  to  put  into  England 
by  his  crew,  of  whom  a  part  were  natives  of  that  country; 
and  he  subsequently  perished  on  a  voyage  to  the  great  bay 
that  bears  his  name,  by  the  mutiny  of  some  of  his  sailors. 
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Excursion  up  tbe   Hudson  River. . 

On  leaving  the  city  in  any  of  ihe  steam-boats  for  the 
north,  the  traveler  for  pleasure  should,  if  on  his  first 
trip,  by  all  means  prefer  the  morning  boats,  at  7  A.  M. ; 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  splendid  scenery  in  perfection, 
and  select  on  the  upper  deck  a  suitable  position  near  the 
after  part  of  the  boat,  and  facing  to  the  north,  so  as  to 
glance  readily  at  objects  that  may  attract  his  attention  on 
either  shore. 

For  twenty-five  miles  after  leaving  New-York  the  river 
is  very  near  one  mile  in  width,  and  then  for  the  next  twen- 
ty expands  to  three  or  four  times  that  width  before  enter- 
ing the  portals  of  the  Highlands. 

In  passing  by  fifteen  streets  from  Courtlandt-street,  or 
twelve  from  Barclay-street,  we  are  opposite  the  extensive 
steam-engine  shops  of  Kemble  and  Gouverneur,  and  the 
lofty  spire  seen  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  is  that  of  6t. 
John's  Church,  that  faces  on  Hudson-square,  one  of  the  few 
that  ornament  the  city. 

The  sixth  street  beyond,  as  we  proceed,  is  Canal-street, 
leading  into  the  heart  of  the  metropolis;  and  opposite  we 
see,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  a  mile  above 
Jersey  city  or  Fowles  Hook,  (where  the  rail-road  begins 
leading  to  Newark  and  intermediate  cities  to  Philadelphia,) 
the  village  of  Hoboken,  with  its  green  lawns,  shady  re- 
cesses, and  embowered  walks  leading  along  the  shore  to 
and  beyond  the  seat  of  the  Stevens  family,  of  celebrated 
memory  in  the  history  of  American  steam-boats.  The  fami- 
ly mansion  is  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  rocky  knoll ;  and 
the  surrounding  and  embellished  grounds  have  a  bold  front 
of  a  mile  on  the  river,  carefully  protected  by  stone  embank- 
ment; the  artificial  and  shaded  winding  walks  are  gratui- 
tously thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened proprietor,  in  their  whole  extent  of  unrivalled 
beauty.  Mr.  S.  is  also  the  one  on  whom  the  mantle  of 
Fulton  may  be  said  to  have  fallen,  and  his  countrymen 
have  already  witnessed  and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
ventive genius. 

In  the  rear  of  the  low  grounds  that  environ  Mr.  Stevens' 
property  on  the  west,  is  the  village  of  West  Hoboken^  that, 
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from  its  elevated  and  prominent  situation  on  the  brow  of  the 
Bergen  ridge,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  harbor, 
and  surrounding  couniry.  The  Beacon  Race-Course  is  on 
the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  adjoining  wood.  The  ridge  rises 
rapidly  as  it  extends  to  the  north,  and  sweeps  forward  in  a 
bold  and  graceful  curve  towards  the  Hudson  at  Weehawken, 
where  commences  the  remarkable  ridge  of  trap-rock,  the 
Palisades. 

Ten  streets  or  blocks  north  of  Canal-street,  we  pass  a 
massive-looking  building  with  a  dome  or  observatory,  and 
a  semi-circular  colonnade  to  the  south  entrance,  being  a 
moiety  of  the  old  State  Prison,  now  altered  and  improved, 
and  used  for  public  or  benevolent  purposes,  the  property  of 
a  wealthy  citizen,  Mr.  L . 

If  far  enough  out  towards  the  middle  of  the  stream,  we 
can  discern,  in  passing  along  the  front  of  the  city,  the  tower- 
ing and  castellated  summits  of  the  New- York  University, 
that  is  situated  several  blocks  towards  the  interior  of  the 
city  facing  on  Washington-square  ;  and  also  the  domes  of 
the  two  reservoirs  of  water  in  13th-street,  near  Union- 
square. 

After  passing  fourteen  more  streets  or  blocks,  we  notice 
the  tall  chimney  of  the  Manhattan  Gas  Works,  ninety  feet 
high,  and  on  the  third  and  fourth  blocks  beyond,  the  hand- 
some gothic  spire  and  Episcopal  church  of  St.  Peters,  and 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  insulated 
mansion  of  Clement  Moore,  Esq.  together  with  many  other 
comfortable  residences  of  wealthy  citizens  on  the  northern 
confines  of  the  city  ;  and  in  tv/elve  more  blocks  we  pass  the 
New-York  Chemical  Works,  and  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
on  the  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  on  an  elevation  back  from  the 
river.  The  Timber  Basin  for  enclosing  floating  logs  and 
rafts  projects  out  awkwardly  between  36th  and  45ih  streets, 
and  we  are  now  fairly  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis, and  must  again  glance  our  eye  to  the  western 
shore. 

The  spacious  stone  mansion  that  surmounts  the  brow  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Palisades,  is  the  country  residence  of 
James  G.  King,  Esq.  the  Wall-street  banker,  and  occupies 
one  of  the  most  commanding  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
York,  looking  forth  on  the  river  below,  the  citv  and 
harbor,  and  through  the  Narrows  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
There  are  several  neat  villas  of  less  pretension  exhibited 
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along  the  summit  ridge  as  we  continue  on,  and  others  at 
I  he  loot,  or  on  the  slope,  or  curiously  nestled  in  ravines  in 
close  proximity  to  masses  of  rock  that  impend  over  or 
surround  thera.  Just  before  arriving  at  Bull's  Ferry  we  see 
on  the  summit  the  mansion  of  William  Cooper,  Esq  an 
eminent  naturalist,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ly- 
ceum of  Natural  History  of  New- York.  On  the  opposite 
shore,  observe  the  new  building,  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
removed  to  this  beautiful  site  from  its  former  location  in 
Greenwich. 

Many  strikingly  beautiful  country  seats  of  wealthy  and 
comfortable  citizens  present  themselves  in  agreeable  suc- 
cession for  ten  miles  on  the  eastern  or  New-York  side  of  the 
river.  The  narrowest  pass  on  the  Hudson  below  the  High- 
lands is  the  rocky  and  acute  projection  beneath  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Lee.  A  large  body  of 
American  troops  in  1777  were  embodied  near  the  city  of 
New- York,  Avhen  it  was  captured  by  the  British  army  after 
the  battle  on  Long-Island,  vvhen  our  army  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  force  of  two  or  three  thousand  of  American  mi- 
litia, was  left  to  defend  the  weak  and  straggling  lines  tha: 
had  been  erected  on  and  around  the  brow  of  the  hill 
of  Mount  Washington,  but  they  were  incapable  of  a 
prolonged  defence ;  the  Hessians  advanced  from  the  east 
or  Harlsem  side  in  overpowering  numbers,  and  carried  the 
works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  the  retreat  of  the  Ame- 
ricans being  cut  off  ia  every  direction,  they  were  slaugh- 
tered in  cold  blood  by  the  foreign  mercenaries,  or  held  in 
captivity  during  the  war  on  board  the  noted  prison-ship 
in  the  Wallaboght,  where  hundreds  fell  victims  to  suffering 
and  disease.  There  are  very  slight  remains  to  be  seen  of 
these  revolutionary  field-works.  T'he  writer  has  often  trod 
upon  the  hallowed  spot  before  the  erection  of  the  present 
showy,  and  gay,  and  jaunty-looking  mansions  that  are  now 
seen  there,  one  of  them  on  the  side-slope,  being  an  hotel. 
The  view  from  the  crown  of  the  hill  extends  for  twenty 
miles  up,  and  the  same  down  the  river;  and  eastward  to 
Lon?-Island  Sound  and  the  Hempstead  hills,  the  elevation 
is  238  feet ;  the  height  of  the  opposite  cliffs  at  Fort  Lee  land- 
ing \?,^\\  feet.  The  latter  is  an  admired  place  ofre>orf, 
and  is  fast  gaining  upon  the  knowledge  and  good  will  of  the 
worthy  citizens  that  venture  thus  far  in  the  steam-boat,  and 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  noble  bluff,  and  look  around 
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and  beneath  thera.  Perchance  they  stray  a  few  miles,  er 
lounge  along  near  the  brow  of  this  lovely  ter^-ace,  that  as 
yet  remains  in  all  its  pristine  wildness  and  beauty.  Long 
may  it  thus  continue.  A  path  leads  along  the  summit  of 
this  noble  terrace,  on  a  smooth  green  sward,  winding  among 
evergreens  and  oaks  mile  after  mile,  now  approaching  to 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  from  salient  angles  exhibiting 
a  series  of  bird's  eye,  profile,  and  plunging  views,  down  and 
along  this  immense  and  irregular  wall  of  trap-rock;  after 
recoiling  from  the  startling  and  sudden  view  of  the  abyss, 
■we  are  led  onw^ard,  by  a  succession  of  these  wonderfully 
fine  views  that  enchain  the  admiration  of  the  artist  and  the 
lover  of  the  grand  works  of  nature,  and  can  follow  this  path 
near  the  very  brink  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  find  the 
scene  perpetually  changing  and  presenting  some  new  and 
striking  feature  of  sublimity.  Occasionally  seme  rapid 
brawling  stream  or  slight  gurgling  brook  v/'ill  dash  along 
the  path,  and  leap  over  the  steep  descent,  but  no  serious 
impediment  is  thus  presented  to  the  active  pedestrian  in 
this  prolonged  ramble,  but  rather  an  additional  excitement 
and  pleasure. 

The  face  of  the  summit  is  sufficiently  clothed  with  a  va- 
riety of  forest  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  to  delight  and 
amuse  the  botanist;  the  rocks  here  and  there  protrude 
through  the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  the  water  courses 
and  exposure  to  the  rough  and  beating  storms  from  the 
north-east  have  worn  down  to  the  hard  and  solid  rock ;  yet 
good  farms  and  rich  gardens  are  found  spread  over  its  sur- 
face, on  various  slopes,  away  from  the  edge  of  the  eastern 
face,  and  threading  our  way  over  the  hill  now  ascending  or 
descending,  we  find  in  a  mile  or  two  to  the  west,  clearings 
admitting  an  extensive  view  over  the  distant  borders  of  the 
Hackensack,  and  an  admirable  aerial  perspective  through 
the  blue  vapor  to  the  chain  of  hills  in  the  interior  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  Asylum  for  Lunatics  at  Manhattan ville  occupies  a 
commanding  position  a  few  rods  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  and  has  seventy  acres  of  ground  annexed,  with  am- 
ple range  for  the  inmates  about  the  lawns,  gardens,  and 
pieEisure-grounds.  The  leading  principle  of  the  system  of 
management  being  of  the  most  improved  and  humane  de- 
scription, and  thus  far  with  the  happiest  effect.  The  State 
of  J*few-York  has  made  liberal  donations  to  this-  inbiiiii- 
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iion.  For  a  lull  description  of  this  and  other  public  build- 
ings in  the  metropolis,  see  the  Picture  of  New- York  and 
Stranger's  Guide,  b}'  Goodrich. 

Beyond  the  ruins  of  Fort  Washington  the  heights  of 
Harlasm  are  seen  to  skirt  upon  the  river,  and  to  trend  away 
to  the  south-east  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Spuyten 
Duyvel,  or  the  inlet  from  Hurlgate  to  the  Hudson,  that  in- 
sulates the  island  of  Manhattan  from  the  main,  and  that  is 
crossed,  at  or  near  its  eastern  extremity,  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  at  the  termination  of  the  Third  Avenue  and  the  via- 
duct leading  from  the  Harla3m  railroad  to  Albany,  and 
also  by  the  aqueduct  from  the  Croton  River,  from  whence 
the  water  is  led  down  near  the  river  road,  along  the  height 
of  land,  for  forty  miles,  and  comes  out  opposite  Harlaem 
heights,  at  114  feet  above  tide  water.  This  costly  work  is 
destined  to  last  for  ages,  and  to  be  of  immense  importance 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  city,  and  the  total  expense 
ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  various  excavations,  tunnels, 
arches,  embankments,  superstructures,  &c.  are  highly 
worthy  of  the  minute  examination  of  every  stranger  and 
curious  visiter,  and  for  full  particulars  reference  may  be 
had  t©  the  Picture  of  New- York  as  before  mentioned. 


Phillipsbiirgrli,   or  Yoiikers. 


Seventeen  miles  from  New-York,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
stream  called  the  Sawmill  River,  next  occurs  on  the  east 
shore,  and  as  it  is  deeply  nestled  in  the  vale,  the  stranger 
Will  be  apt  to  overlook  it,  unless  the  boat  should  hug  the 
shore  on  that  side.  The  spire  of  the  village  church,  peer- 
ing up  from  amid  the  trees,  and  ruling  over  the  quietness 
and  seclusion  of  the  old  Dutch  settlement,  with  its  water- 
fall, mills,  and  comfortable  abodes,  neat  lawns  aiad  gardens, 
is  quite  a  picture ;  but  if  the  boat  keep  too  far  out  irf  the 
stream,  as  usual,  much  of  this  effect  and  feeling  is  lost ;  but 
if  the  traveler  will,  at  this  spot,  direct  his  attention  to  the 
line  of  the  Palisades  on  the  opposite  or  west  shore,  he  will 
beheld  the  highest  part  of  the  range  517  to  550  feet  high  ; 
Ihe  summit  even  and  regular  as  the  cornice  of  a  house,  the 
entire  facade  like  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  feudal  castle,  or- 
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namented  with  ihe  moss  and  hue  of  antiquity.  The  neAt 
hundred  years  will  present,  on  the  crowning  ridge  of  ihc 
majestic  Palisades,  one  of  the  most  imposing  assemblages 
of  elegant  and  substantial  mansions  that  the  world  can  dis- 
play, and  will  be  a  suitable  finish  to  such  a  commanding 
elevation.  Our  prophecy  is  already  begun  to  be  fulfilled 
in  part,  twenty  miles  below,  at  Bergen,  Hoboken,  and 
Weehawken. 

Taking  a  retrospective  profile  view  of  the  west  shore  when 
approaching  thaf  termination  where  the  precipice  subsides 
opposite  Dobb's  Ferry  landing,  or  Hastings  or  Greenbush,  the 
-singular  effect  will  be  noticed  that  is  produced  by  the  gra- 
dual diminution  of  the  height  from  north  to  south,  adding 
to  and  distorting  the  regular  perspective  effect  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  vision — ])ut  the  vista,  nevertheless,  is  grand 
and  unrivalled ;  and  when  viewed  in  various  aspects,  in 
Ihe  bright  morning  sun,  or  the  coming  shadows  of  evening,^ 
or  tipt  or  shrouded  with  mist,  or  in  the  mild  effulgence  of 
the  full  orbed  moon,  new  sources  of  beauty  are  noticed 
and  elicited,  equally  gratifying  and  surprising  to  the  ob- 
server of  the  picturesque  in  nature. 

This  rugged-looking  mass  of  rock,  that  seems  to  defy  the 
thought  of  scaling  its  frowning  and  severe  walls,  may  be  as» 
cended  in  a  few  places  ;  and  at  Closter  landing,  opposite 
Phillipsburgh,  a  country  road  exists  and  extends  up  by 
several  zig-zag  and  sharp  turns,  and  ascends  to  the  summit 
level  and  leads  to  the  secluded  valley  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  English  (Dutch)  Neighborhood  along  the  Hacken- 
.sack  River. 

The  boundary  line  of  New-York  and  New  Jersey  strikes 
off  to  the  N.  \\\  from  about  the  highest  place  of  the  pali- 
.sade  range  ;  and  from  the  first  dock  north,  a  path  branches 
to  the  left,  or  south,  by  which  the  pedestrian  may,  by  fol- 
lowing for  a  mile  or  two,  reach  the  summit  of  the  hill,  pant- 
ing with  his  exertion,  and  be  fully  rewarded  by  the  panora- 
mic scene  before  him. 

A||about  22  miles  from  New-York  we  enter  upon  the 
first  change  in  the  usual  width  of  the  Hudson  River  ;  the 
sihores  recede  on  each  side,  and  leave  an  expansion  three 
miles  broad,  known  by  the  high  sounding  name  of  the 
Tappan  Sea,  and  especially  commended  to  the  notice  of  the 
traveler  from  historical  and  literary  associations.  The 
fields  on  each  border  of  the  river,  especially  on  the  east,  in 
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the  county  of  West  Chester,  were  the  neutral  grouud,  or 
scene  of  border  operations  during  the  American  war,  when 
the  enemy  held  possession  ©f  New- York  and  sent  out  their 
foraging  and  marauding  parties ;  and  the  tale  of  many  a  bor- 
der story  and  feat  of  arms  is  associated  with  the  hills  and 
valleys  around  the  range  of  our  view,  this  being  a  hazardous 
region  for  both  parties,  and  more  particularly  for  whig  and 
tory,  militia  and  cow-boys.  Spies  were  employed  on  both 
sides,  and  when  caught,  as  Major  Andre  had  the  ill  luck  to 
be,  near  the  village  here  in  plain  sight  on  the  east,  called 
Tarrytown,  and  carried  over  the  river  to  Tappan,  about 
three  miles  up  the  hill  west  of  the  landing,  and  hung ;  it 
was  no  more  ihan  the  fortune  of  war,  and  to  be  expected 
by  all  that  ventured  on  such  a  graceless  employment. 

The  literary  reminiscences  alluded  to  are  of  more  re- 
cent origin,  and  of  a  much  more  agreeable  character, 
being  the  emanations  of  the  popular  American  author, 
Washingten  Irving.  His  country  seat  is  appropriately  and 
judiciously  placed  near  the  margin  ot  the  Hudson,  and  amid 
the  very  scenes  immortalized  in  portions  of  his  most  face- 
tious Knickerbocker  and  his  inimitable  Sketch  Book.  His 
villa  is  on  the  eastside  of  the  river,  about  25  miles  from 
New- York,  and  may  be  pointed  out  to  the  eager  eyes 
of  the  inquisitive  traveler  as  of  moderate  dimensions, 
and  with  queer  gables  in  the  Dutch  style,  with  a  neat 
lawn  and  grounds  environing  it,  and  is  within  a  short 
distance  of  Tarrytown,  and  of  the  Dutch  Church,  bridge, 
and  pond  in  the  valley  of  Sleepy-hollow,  of  Ichabod  Crane 
memory. 

The  great  rail-road  projected  from  the  Hudson  River  to 
Lake  Erie,  will  commence  at  the  landing  at  the  west  side 
the  Slote,  a  mile  above  the  Palisades,  and  follow  the  ravine 
up  to  the  west  and  north-west,  near  the  border  line  of  New 
Jersey. 


]Vyack«  ^ 

twenty-hve  miies  from  New-York,  the  next  village  north  of 
Tappan,  has  a  landing,  and  a  road  that  leads  over  the  moun- 
tain to  the  interior  of  Rockland  county.  The  red  sand- 
stone was  formerly  quarried  in  abundance  in  this  vicinity 
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for  the  city  marked,  until  the  eastern  granite  and  the  mar- 
ble of  West  Chester  county  supplanted  it  in  the  favor  of 
the  public.  The  large  State  Prison  at  Sing- Sing,  on  the 
immediate  bank  of  the  river  on  the  east  shore,  is  an  exten- 
sive construction  of  the  marble  above  alluded  to  and  reared 
by  the  convicts,  and  is  capable  of  celling  or  caging  one  thou- 
sand, side  by  side  and  tier  on  tier,  like  a  hive  of  bees.  The 
system  of  discipline  here  pursuedis  rigid,  and  exacting  strict 
silence,  severe  labor,  and  solitary  confinement  at  night. 


Croton   Kiver 

comes  in  about  2  miles  above  Sing  Sing,  and  supplies  at 
times  a  considerable  volume  of  water  to  the  Hudson  in 
the  sprins^  season.  It  rises  in  Putnam  county,  in  the  High- 
lands east  of  the  Hudson,  near  the  Connecticut  line,  in  Pa- 
terson,  Kent,  and  South  East ;  and  has  its  sources  in  pure 
ponds  in  a  granite  region ;  and  after  running  in  a  south-west- 
ern direction  for  about  forty  miles  through  North  Salem, 
Somers,  Bedford,  Yorktown,  and  Cortlandt,  what  then  re- 
mains of  the  water  after  a  portion  of  it  being  diverted  and 
taken  off  to  supply  the  large  reservoirs  and  thirsty  popula- 
tion, and  to  cleanse  the  dusty  streets  of  the  great  metropo- 
lis, forty  miles  below,  falls  into  the  noble  Hudson  at  Teller^ s 
Pointy  and  has  there  formed  a  mass  of  earth  and  stones,  that 
the  rapid  freshets  of  the  Croton  have  accumulated  into  a 
respectable  isthmus  or  prolongation  of  land  that  intrudes 
out  a  mile  from  the  east  towards  the  western  shore,  and 
thus  distinctly  separates  the  Tappan  from  the  Haverstraw 
bay. 


Vredidieker  Hook, 

a  bold  headland  that  rises  majestically  from  the  water 
on  the  west  shore  between  the  villages  of  Nyack  and  Ha- 
verstraw, is  668  feet  in  height,  and  stretches  gracefully  out 
to  meet  the  low  land  from  the  eastern  shore,  and  forms  a 
distinct  point  of  demarcation  between  the  upper  and  lower 
bays;  and  the  tourist  will  observe  that  each  successive  and 
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prominent  mass  of  roek  on  the  western  shore  from  the 
southern  point  of  Bergen  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  dips  be- 
neath the  waves  of  the  Kills,  as  we  proceed  np  the  Hudson, 
attains  gradually  a  greater  elevation,  as  will  be  seen  as 
we  proceed  in  our  e^irse  through  the  Highlands  and  to  the 
Cattskilis,  where  "  Alps  on  Alps  arise,"  and  thus  prepares 
the  astonished  and  delighted  traveler,  by  mild  and  succes- 
sive gradations  of  increasing  height,  grandeur,  and  subli- 
mity, for  the  more  imposing  and  delightful  scenes  that  will 
now  soon  be  disclosed. 

On  the  Vredidiker  mountain  is  a  dear  crystal  lake  of  three 
or  four  miles  in  circumference,  that  forms  the  source  of  the 
Hackensack  Kiver,  and  although  not  more  than  a  short  mile 
from  the  Hudson,  is  elevated  above  it  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet;  and  if  the  traveler  notices  a  depression  of  the 
ridge  above  at  the  first  landing,  after  passing  close  beneath 
the  Vredidiker  mountain,  with  a  steep  road  ascending  the 
hill,  he  will  have  the  locality  in  view,  as  the  lake  is  there  in 
that  direction ;  and  the  pure  clear  Rockland  ice  that  is  sup- 
plied to  the  citizens  of  New- York,  is  produced  at  this  spot,  by 
the  unmitigated  and  prolonged  severity  of  the  Siberian  cli- 
mate of  this  exposure;  and  the  delicious  ice-creams  and  the 
wicked  bowls  of  punch  that  are  consumed  in  New- York 
owe  their  charms  in  a  large  degree  to  the  reservoir  of  ice 
that  is  here  cut  out  in  huge  blocks,  and  slid  down  to  the 
level  of  the  river  below,  and  when  the  river  breaks  up,  vast 
stores  of  this  commodity  are  transported  to  the  city. 

We  now  glide  rapidly^past  the  Vredidicker,  into  a  second 
expansion  of  the  Hudson,  the  Haverstraw  Bay,  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  previous  one  that  we  have  left  behind  us, 
and  our  course,  that,  soon  after  leaving  the  city,  had  for 
twenty  miles  been  nearly  due  north  until  we  past  the  Pali- 
sades and  the  Sea  of  Tappan,  now  assumes,  for  the  ensuing 
ten  miles,  a  north-west  direction,  and  gives  us  leisure 
10  cast  a  retrospective  glance  towards  the  smooth  bay  we 
have  just  left  behind  us,  and  the  fast  receding  outlines  of  the 
distant  Palisades,  fading  into  the  dim  blue  haze  of  the  hori- 
zon, with  its  beautiful  aerial  tints  ;  our  attention  will  now 
be  directed  to  the  extensive  panorama  that  surrounds  us, 
to  the  singular  crest  and  form  of  the  mountain-top  on  the 
west  shore,  known  as  the  High  Torn,  about  eight  hundred 
feet  in  height,  (and  a  remarkable  and  distinct  landmark 
even  from  as  low  down  as  Newark  bay,  and  the  hills  of 
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Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey,)  with  the  village  of  Ha- 
verstraw  or  Warren  at  the  base,  and  the  fine  curved  line 
of  the  shores  and  slopes  of  the  hills  on  each  side  as  we  ap- 
proach the  landings  of  Grassy  Point  on  the  west,  and  Ver- 
plajick's  on  the  east,  and  the  light-house  on  Stony  Point  oppo- 
site. This  eminence  is  memorable  for  the  bloody  assault  made 
upon  it  during  the  revolutionary  war  by  Gen.  Wayne  and 
his  brave  American  troops,  that  were  detached  for  that  pur- 
pose by  Gen.  Washington,  from  the  forces  at  West  Point, 
and  after  making  a  detour  among  the  hills  for  twenty  miles, 
approached  this  pest  (then  held  by  the  enemy,  and  strong- 
ly fortified  and  manned)  and  stealthily  and  in  the  profound 
silence  and  darkness  of  midnight,  with  fixed  bayonets  and 
uuflinted  guns,  surprised  the  unwary  sentinels  and  dis- 
tant out-posts,  advanced  suddenly  to  the  attack,  cut  down 
the  pickets,  entered  and  carried  the  works  by  a  coup  de 
main,  without  firing  a  gun,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  gar- 
rison, sparing  all  that  threw  down  their  arms.  The  ene- 
my also  at  the  same  time  held  possession  of  the  fort  across 
the  river  at  Verplanck's  Point,  and  the  next  day  a  warm 
exchange  of  cannon  balls  took  place,  that  resulted  in  the 
evacuation  of  Stony  Point  by  the  American  troops  that 
had  so  gallantly  captured  it ;  as  a  much  superior  force  of 
the  enemy  was  advancing  upon  them,  and  it  was  useless  to 
resist  the  combined  attack  that  was  preparing  by  the  Brit- 
ish force  by  land  and  water.  The  fort  was  demolished,  and 
the  military  stores  taken  away: — thus  it  had  alternately 
been  taken  originally  from  Wayn^by  the  British,  then  re- 
captured by  him,  and  again  retaken  by  the  enemy,  and  held 
during  the  war. 

Having  entered  the  portals,  and  here  rapidly  drawing 
near  the  most  interesting  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  we  re- 
commend the  traveler  at  this  time,  when  about  forty  miles 
from  New-York,  for  the  sake  of  having  an  unobstructed 
view,  to  assume  a  position  on  the  upper  deck  on  the  forward 
part,  and  lo  make  a  diligent  use  of  his  eyes  in  viewing 
the  objects  and  leading  features  that  pass  in  such  rapid 
review. 

The  Dunderbersr,  or  Dunderbarrack,  or  Thunder  moun- 
tain on  the  west,  is  nine  hundred  feet  high,  and  ranges  for 
several  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  from  its 
rounded  and  comm.anding  summit,  is  a  very  extensive  view 
over  the  county  of  Westchester  to  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
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down  the  river  and  bays  that  we  have  passed,  to  the  vicini- 
ty of  New- York,  and  across  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  ti) 
Peekskill,  and  the  mountains  in  Putnam  county,  and  the 
summits  around  West  Point.  The  village  of  Caldivell,  or 
Gibraltar,  as  sometimes  called,  is  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  is  usually  the  first  landing-place  for  the  large  Al- 
bany boats  after  leaving  the  city  of  Mew- York,  and  where 
the  Peekskill  passengers  disembark. 

One  that  has  never  before  ascended  the  Hudson  River, 
would  here  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  from  this  position,  as 
he  looks  around  and  is  apparently  embayed,  in  what  direc- 
tion to  look  for  extrication  from  this  cnl  de  sac;  whether 
through  the  deep  opening  to  the  right,  or  the  one  in  front 
leading  through  the  vista  in  the  mountains; — after  bemg 
kept  in  agreeable  suspense  for  a  few  minutes  while  near  the 
Caldwell  landing,  and  gazing  up  at  the  stupendous  eleva- 
tion close  at  hand,  that  the  steamer  almost  brushes  or  gra- 
zes in  its  panting  and  rapid  course,  the  boat  suddenly  is  di- 
rected to  the  left  or  west,  round  the  acute  point  or  angle 
that  opens  into  the  race,  a  short  reach  of  the  river  between 
the  Dunderberg  on  the  south,  and  St.  Anthony's,  the  next 
point  on  the  north. 

After  advancing  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  west,  when 
near  the  Salisbury  island,  do  not  omit  to  observe  the 
grandeur  produced  by  the  amphitheatrical  slope  and  ter- 
mination of  the  Dunderberg  mountain  on  the  left,  with 
its  hardy  covering  of  evergreen  trees,  the  pines  or  ce- 
dars, that  here  fill  up  an  angle  of  several  degrees  above 
the  horizon  as  we  pass  within  shadow  of  the  reflection  in 
the  deep  water  at  its  base ;  or  the  towering  front  of  the  Bare 
Mountain,  that  here  presents  its  majestic  elevation  on  the 
west,  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  Polo- 
per's  creek,  a  small  mill-stream,  that  has  its  origin  a  few 
miles  in  the  interior  of  Rockland  county,  finds  its  way 
through  the  dark  ravine  down  to  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  forms  a  secluded  basin  or  harbor  for  the  small  river 
sloops  that  frequent  the  mdls  and  landing  to  load  with  flour 
and  wood. 

Each  side  of  the  creek  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  are  the  re- 
mains of  two  field-works,  forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
erected  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  as  a  part  of  the 
system  planned  for  the  defence  of  the  Highlands.  In  the 
affair  that  here  transpired,  October,  1777,  several  hundred 
2* 
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men  fell  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  this  mountain  pass  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  led  the  at- 
tack, and  destroyed  the  large  boom  and  chain  that  cost  se- 
venty thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  another  of  less  value  at 
fort  Constitution.  This  first  massive  boom  and  iron  chain 
was  extended  across  from  the  east  to  the  west  shore  oppo- 
site to  the  point  of  St.  Anthony,  and  under  the  guns  of 
forts  opposite,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stop,  or  momenta- 
rily impede  the  progress  of  the  large  armed  ships  of  the 
enemy,  in  their  advance  up  the  river  with  troops  to  aid 
Burgoyne,  and  to  burn  the  towns  above.  But  this  was 
money  wasted  on  both  sides,  for  the  chain  did  not  accom- 
plish its  intention,  although  it  cost  an  immense  sura  of 
money,  and  the  union  with  Burgoyne  was  not  effected. 

The  bloody  affair  in  this  mountain  fastness  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  the  place  by  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  after  the  garrison  of  only  six  hundred  men  had 
made  a  gallant  defence  against  a  very  superior  force  (three 
thousand)  that  came  upon  them  unawares. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  George  Clinton,  one  of  the 
officers  in  command,  Governor  of  New-Vork,  and  subse- 
quently Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  succeeded  in 
making  his  e.-cape  in  the  dusk  of  eve  in  a  boat,  and  his 
brother  James  also,  though  wounded,  by  plunging  into  the 
Hudson  and  swimming  to  the  opposite  shore. 

Anthonifs  Nose,  on  the  right  or  east  shore,  that  rears  its 
much  admired  pyramidical-shaped  mass  of  rocks  to  an  ele- 
vation of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet,  at  an  angle 
estimated  at  forty- five  or  fifty  degrees  from  the  level  of  the 
noble  river  that  deeply  skirts  its  base,  and  terminates  the 
reach  called  the  Race,  introduces  us  to  another  of  the 
lovely  changes  in  the  scenery  of  this  famous  region,  when 
the  traveler  is  enabled  by  the  progress  of  the  steamer  to 
turn  the  sharp  corner  of  the  saint's  prominence,  vulgarly 
called  hisnose,  and  thus,  by  a  shifting  of  the  scene,  to  be- 
hold another  admirable  vista  of  six  or  seven  miles  in  ex- 
tent, running  nearly  north  and  south,  between  mountains 
and  ranges  of  pleasing  variety  and  contour,  especially  the 
east  or  right  hand  shore,  with  the  intervention  of  an  island 
and  a  low  green  meadow  on  the  left,  to  soften  and  harmo- 
nize the  picture,  aided  by  the  rude  log  hut  of  the  fisherman 
or  woodman,  with  just  sufficiency  of  arable  and  grazing 
land  at  his  command  to  enable  him  to  exhibit  an  abortive 
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attempt  perhaps  to  raise  his  indian  corn,  peas,  and  pump- 
kins. 

Beyond  the  island,  and  four  miles  from  the  race,  we 
come  to  the  flour  mills  at  Buttermilk  Falls;  but  as  the 
truth  of  its  name  and  Dutch  cognomen  depends  entirely 
upon  a  bountiful  supply  of  water,  wasting  and  spreading 
over  the  smooth  surface  of  a  solid  rock,  and  fretting 
itself  into  a  fury  and  foam  in  its  snowy  descent,  and  as 
this  requisite  supply  cannot  alwa)'s  be  spared,  or  allowed 
to  stray  and  straggle  away  in  this  manner,  from  the  unde- 
niable requirements  of  the  mill  during  a  drought  or  dry 
long  season  of  midsummer,  merely  to  gratify  the  eyes  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  that  pass  it  for  a  minute  or  two  in  ra- 
pid review,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  state,  that  though  at 
certain  limes  and  seasons  of  the  year  it  exhibits  much  beau- 
ty, and  is  a  just  object  of  admiration,  yet  at  others  the 
stream  is  dwindled  to  a  mere  rill,  and  the  searcher  after 
the  picturesque  and  beautiful  is  liable  to  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed, when  nothing  can  he  seen  but  the  stains  on  the 
naked  rock,  the  traces  of  its  former  ephemeral  beauty. 

A  more  durable  and  enduring  monument  of  nature,  in 
the  size,  height,  and  form  of  the  sugar  loaf  mountain,  nearly 
opposite  to  Lydig's  mills,  or  the  Buttermilk  Falls,  is  worthy 
of  our  notice  as  we  get  on, — its  height  is  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  a  little  more  than  the  famuus  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
As  the  traveler  changes  his  position,  and  views  this  object 
on  various  sides  and  at  different  angles,  the  resemblance 
to  a  sugar  loaf  cannot  always  in  such  cases  be  detected,  but 
it  resembles  much  some  of  the  bluffs  on  the  Mississippi  or 
Missouri. 

The  mansion  opposite  the  falls,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sugar  loaf,  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Arden,  as  is  also  the  hilly 
and  wooded  tract  to  a  considerable  extent  around  ;  and  at 
a  very  few  rods  in  a  southern  direction,  in  a  spot  not  visible 
to  the  traveler  in  passing  on  the  river,  is  the  memorable 
scene  where  Benedict  Arnold  held  his  secret  and  treason- 
able midnight  interviews  with  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
British  army,  to  make  his  developements  and  unfold  his 
plans  to  deliver  up  "West  Point,  the  American  army  and 
the  nation,  into  the  power  of  the  enemy  then  our 'oppo- 
nents; the  best  details  of  these  events  may  be  found  in 
the  recent  publication  of  Spark's  American  Biography,  in 
the  sketch  of  Arnold;  it  only  remains  for  us  to  say,  that 
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the  iragical  fate  and  denouement  of  an  individual  in  the 
story  has  elicited  too  much  mawkish  sensibility  towards 
one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  drama  of  the  history  of 
America. 

When  at  about  fifty  miles  from  New-York,  we  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  ruins  of  Fori  Putnam,  in  a  north-west  di- 
rection, five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  above  the  river, 
peering  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  the  left,  and  soon  after, 
of  the  outworks  and  buildings  attached  to  the  United  States 
military  academy  at  West  Point.  The  hospital,  a  sub- 
stantial edifice  of  hewn  stone,  of  two  stories,  with  a  front 
towards  the  river  on  the  east,  a  piazza  and  wings,  is  the  first 
indication  of  our  proximity  to  this  celebrated  school,  and  of 
the  principal  edifices  that  soon  begin  to  appear  in  part  on  the 
terrace,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  above  the  river. 

On  the  face  of  the  hill  beneath,  may  be  pointed  out  the 
descent  towards  the  garden  of  Kosciusko,  the  Polish  patriot 
of  our  own  revolution,  in  whose  honor  the  cadets  of  this 
academy,  in  1828,  caused  a  neat  and  classical  marble  monu- 
ment to  be  erected,  as  a  memorial  of  the  grafitude  of  a  na- 
tion for  the  sympathy  of  a  foreigner  of  celebrity  towards 
us,  that  also  yielded  his  life  in  support  of  our  cause.  This 
cenotaph  stands  out  in  bold  relief  before  us,  guarded  by 
an  iron  railing,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  precipitous  hill, 
and  near  and  amidst  the  remains  of  the  revolutionary  field- 
works  erected  by  Gen.  Putnam  and  the  old  continental 
army  in  1776-7.  The  garden  referred  to,  and  the  clear 
boiling  spring  near  it,  enclosed  in  a  marble  reservoir,  with 
durable  and  ornamental  steps  leading  down  from  the  plain 
above,  with  an  arrangement  of  benches  on  a  projection  of 
the  rock  for  visiters,  may  be  seen  in  passing  by,  but  to  more 
gatisfaction  by  those  landing  at  the  point. 

The  manner  and  style  of  natural  adornment  that  is  pre- 
sented by  the  face  of  the  grounds  and  rocks  attached  to  this 
national  domain,  is  in  good  taste  in  every  respect,  of  art  as- 
sisting nature,  and  in  harmony  and  keeping  throughout,  and 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  traveler,  when  he  observes  the  for- 
mation of  the  fantastic  rocks,  wild  moss  covered  crags,  luxu- 
riantly-garlanded pillars  and  creeping  shrubs,  and  the  cotta- 
ges and  hamlets  perched  on  the  slopes,  terraces,  and  crags,  in 
most  admired  confusion.  The  elegant  mansion  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  was  erected  by  Capt.  Phillips,  and  is  one  of  tho 
choicest  sites  on  the  Hudson,  and  commands  one  of  the  finest 
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panoramas  in  the  United  States,  and  is  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Kemble. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  six  mile 
reach  before  referred  to,  and  must  stand  prepared  to  behold 
another  magical  transformation  of  the  bewitching  scenery  of 
the  river  as  the  boat  takes  a  sharp  turn  around  the  low  rocky 
projection  or  reef  on  the  west,  and  unfolds  one  of  the  love- 
liest views  in  the  world  to  the  enraptured  gaze  of  the  be- 
holder. The  lake-like  expansion  of  the  river,  with  the  sleep 
front  of  the  lofty  mountain  that  here  faces  us,  called  the  Croto'5 
Ntst^  rising  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet,  with  a  depression  on  its  top  for  the  nest,  giving 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  name  it  bears  ;  together  with  the 
general  coup  d'oeil  of  the  mountains,  and  the  entire  panorama 
of  lesser  hills  and  rocky  eminences  or  projections,  completes 
the  magnificent  framing  of  this  truly  splendid  landscape,  that 
few  can  behold  for  the  first  time  without  a  feeling  of  the  most 
rapturous  enjoyment. 

The  boat  comes  to  the  landing  at  West  Point  and  discharges 
and  takes  in  passengers,  and  allows  time  enough  for  the  pass- 
ing traveler  barely  to  see  the  capital  hotel  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  perchance  to  regret  his  inability  to  tarry  there  for  a 
short  period,  and  test  the  capabilities  of  the  location  and  of 
the  landlord,  both,  to  our  knowledge,  of  the  first  order  of  ex- 
cellence; the  view  from  the  observatory  on  the  top  of  the  hotel 
13  peculiarly  fine  in  all  its  parts,  but  especially  on  the  north, 
looking  down  upon  the  Hudson  and  towards  Newburgh,  and 
the  remote  chain  of  Shawangunk  mountains  in  the  dim  blue 
distance  towards  the  north-west — the  plain  and  level  parade  of 
West  Point,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  public  edifices  for  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cadets,  and  the  private  residences  of  the 
commanding  officers  and  the  professors,  are  beneath  the  eye. 
After  the  yearly  examination  in  June,  the  cadets  are  en- 
camped on  the  plain  for  a  certain  period,  when  the  drills  and 
parades  are  worth  seeing.  The  academy  has  been  in  exis- 
tence since  1802,  and  is  under  congressional  and  executive 
patronage. 

Another  of  the  booms  and  massive  iron  chains  was  also  ex- 
tended across  the  river,  from  the  south  side  to  Constitution 
Island,  that  projects  from  the  north  shore;  the  battered  sur- 
face of  the  rock  there  is  caused  by  the  artillery  or  target  firing 
for  ball  practice,  and  a  few  casualties  that  have  occurred  in  the 
corps,  are  enumerated  on  the  monumental  tablet  on  the  brow 
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of  the  opposite  hill  on  the  west  shore.  A  portion  of  the  great 
chain  as  above  mentioned  is  still  to  be  seen  with  the  revolu- 
tionary relics.  The  head  quarters  of  Gen.  George  Washington 
while  in  this  neighborhood,  were  on  the  site  of  a  building  near 
an  indentation  of  the  shore,  and  at  the  water's  edge,  a  little 
beyond  the  burying-ground  of  the  academy. 

In  recedmg  from,  or  advancing  towards  West  Point,  the 
finest  panoramic  view  is  beheld  of  all  the  public  buildings  on 
and  around  the  plain,  and  also  of  the  ruins  of  fort  Putnam, 
still  lording  it  over  the  plain  and  river  below. 

Tlie  passage  through  the  Highlands  is  sometimes  perilous 
for  sloop  navigation,  owing  to  I  lie  sudden  and  impetuous  gusts 
or  flaws  of  wind  that  come  pouring  down  between  the  lofty 
hills  and  deep  gorges  and  ravines,  with  hardly  a  moment's 
warning,  even  during  the  calm  pleasant  days  of  summer  and 
other  seasons,  upsettmg  the  unwary  mariner,  and  involving 
the  crew  and  passengers  in  a  watery  grave.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  the  sloop  Neptune,  of  Newburgh,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
November,  1824,  near  Cold  Spring,  when  fifty-five  persons 
were  on  board,  twenty-six  of  whom  perished  in  four  minutes, 
and  the  sloop  was  engulfed  in  the  profound  abyss  below. 
The  dread  of  these  rapid  and  powerful  descents  of  air  from 
the  upper  regions,  down  to  the  surface  of  the  river,  requires 
the  exertion  of  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  navi- 
gators of  sloops  and  river  craft,  and  it  was  only  a  few  months 
since  that  a  schooner  heavily  laden  with  coal  was  upset  near 
West  Point,  and  the  vessel  and  all  on  board  were  engulfed  in 
a  moment. 

The  village  of  Cold  Spring  is  prettily  situated  in  a  cove  or 
recession  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  between  Constitu- 
tion Island  and  Bull  Hill,  and  has  a  good  landing,  and  a  road 
that  leads  to  the  interior  of  Putnam  county,  and  to  the  road  to 
Albany  and  New-York.  The  place  is  owned  by  the  wealthy 
Mr.  Kemble  and  others,  and  contains  the  elegant  country  seat 
of  Gen.  Morris,  editor  of  the  New- York  Mirror,  also  that  of  Mr. 
Kemble,  the  proprietor  of  the  West  Point  foundery,  that  is 
here  situated  on  a  stream  that  has  a  heavy  water  power,  flow- 
ing down  from  the  hills  in  the  vicinity,  with  a  water- fall,  im- 
mortalized by  the  feat  and  narration  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble, 
see  vol.  2d,  p.  164.  1  he  foundery  has  two  blast,  three  air, 
and  three  cupola  furnaces,  a  boring-mill  for  heavy  cannon, 
mortars,  cylinders,  lathes,  an  iron  water  wheel,  thirty-six  feet 
in  diameter,  besides  a  large  establishment  in  Beach  and  Wash- 
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ington-streets,  in  New-York,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  for  con- 
structing sugar  mill  works,  steam  engines,  and  machinery, 
fitting  the  same  in  steamboats,  repairing,  &c.;  employing 
geveral  hundred  workmen  in  the  various  branches,  in  both 
places. 

The  boring  of  cannon  is  as  follows :  the  solid  mass  of  iron  in 
the  shape  of  18,  24,  32  and  42  pounders,  when  cast,  are  solid, 
and  weigh,  perhaps,  several  tons,  and  are  then  firmly  secured 
or  arranged  on  horizontal  pivots,  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly 
like  a  turning  lathe,  by  the  immense  water  wheel  connected 
with  them,  and  the  boring  augur  being  applied  to  the  proper 
end,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  easy  and  simple  is  the  process, 
and  how  smooth  and  regular  is  the  bore.  Large  contracts 
for  cannon  have  been  taken  and  made  by  this  concern,  with 
the  United  States  government ;  and  the  regular  process  for  the 
trial  and  proving  of  the  strength  of  each  cannon  is  as  fol- 
lows: the  pieces  are  arranged  at  intervals,  heavily  loaded, 
and  double  shotted,  their  muzzles  pointed  to  a  ridge  of  earth, 
or  the  target  on  the  rock  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  across 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  then  fired  in  succession. 
The  echo  among  these  mountains  is  truly  grand  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  when  a  feu  de  joie,  or  salvo,  is  made,  by  dis- 
charging all  the  cannon  simultaneously,  the  effect  is  real  I  v 
glorious,  and  seems  like  a  mighty  rushing  wind  or  earthquake, 
shaking  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth. 

The  writer  of  this  was  once  passing  by  on  board  a  sloop, 
and  floating  smoothly  along  with  the  tide  past  this  spot, 
during  a  proof  trial  of  the  cannon  at  this  foundery,  when 
(he  moment  we  had  barely  cleared  their  range,  whiz-z-z 
whistled  a  heavy  cannon  ball  passing  within  a  few  inches  of 
our  stern,  and  of  the  quiet  children  and  passengers  on  deck, 
before  even  we  heard  the  heavy  bang  of  the  discharge,  or 
turned  around  and  saw  the  smoke  passing  off  in  curling  vo- 
lumes; this  was  only  done  in  sport,  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
their  aim,  to  see  how  near  they  could  come  to  us  without  hit- 
ting;  this  might  have  been  sport  to  them,  but  not  so  to  those  on 
board  at  the  time.  If  the  least  flaw  or  defect  is  seen  in  (hg 
cannon,  the  piece  is  rejected,  much  to  the  loss  of  the  proprie- 
tors, that  have  to  allow  their  manufactures  to  undergo  this  se- 
vere ordeal,  before  they  will  be  accepted  and  paid  for  by  the 
government. 

Bull  Hill,  on  the  east  shore,  is  the  next  in  course,  and 
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being  1,486  feet  high,  and  containing,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  base  and  summit,  on  a  portion  of  the  profile 
edge  towards  the  river,  a  noted  mass  of  rock  resembling 
the  human  foreliead,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  with  a  tree  pro- 
jecting almost  like  a  cigar  or  pipe,  is  never  passed  by  the 
old  voyagers  and  knowmg  ones  without  being  pointed  out 
to  their  wondering  and  amused  friends,  and  one  must  be 
quick  in  observation  at  the  time,  and  accurate  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  eyesight,  as  the  glimpse  is  bat  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  a  steamer  soon  takes  you 
beyond  the  only  point  of  view,  when  the  illusion  vanishes, 
and  the  famous  and  veritable  nose  of  St.  Anthony,  the  pre- 
siding Dutch  genius  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  is  gone. 

Break  Neck  Hill.  1,181  feet  high,  is  the  last  bluif  on  the. 
east  or  right  shore  in  passing  up  the  river,  the  highest  peak, 
1,580,  being  a  mile  or  so  to  the  northeast,  and  seen  when  a 
lew  miles  up  nearer  Newburgh  to  the  best  advantage. 

Butler  Hill,  the  last  of  the  highland  river  range  on 
the  west,  is  1,529  feet  high,  and  as  the  boats  usually  keep 
nearer  to  the  base  of  that  mountain,  it  forms  a  more  im- 
pressive and  overwhelming  sight  to  the  traveler  than  any 
other,  from  its  immense  and  toppling  masses  of  craggy 
rocks,  and  sweep  of  precipice,  especially  towards  the  south — 
the  eagle  is  often  seen  seeking  his  eyrie  amid  these  inacces- 
,sible  and  solitary  positions,  and  watching,  from  his  lofty 
post  or  alighting  place,  the  finny  tribes  beneath  the  waves. 

The  curious  rock  found  so  beautifully  perched  on  the 
summit  of  this  mountain,  and  having  the  appearance  at  a 
distance  of  a  tent  or  marquee,  and  that  was  so  uselessly  and 
with  so  much  trouble  displaced  by  Gen.  Putnam  in  a  rude 
vandal  and  wanton  spirit  of  destruction,  merely  to  see  it  tum- 
ble headlong  down  the  mountain  to  the  water's  edge,  where  it 
is  said  it  is  still  to  be  seen,  will  never  cease  to  be  regretted  by 
posterity  as  an  act  of  wicked  frivolity  and  wanton  de- 
struction totally  irreparable,  and  only  to  be  winked  at  or  over- 
looked as  an  indiscreet  act  of  a  brave  man,  and  his  follow- 
ers, or  fellow-soldiers,  but  to  be  frowned  upon  and  prevented 
at  all  future  times,  as  should  be  all  attempts  to  mar  or  dis- 
figure the  curiosities  or  wonderful  forms  and  arrangements 
of  nature.  Recently,  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  British 
n»an  of  war,  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  undertook  and 
performed  very  much  such  an  useless  and  disgraceful  act, 
that,  when  known,  met  with  such  a  general  burst  of  indigna- 
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tion  and  disgust,  thai  the  British  government  instantly  or- 
dered the  same  crew  and  officers  to  replace  the  stone  on  the 
same  foundation,  although  it  was  like  the. labors  of  Sisyphus, 

Having  finished  the  Highlands,  we  pass  a  mass  of  rock 
near  the  channel  called  Pollopell  Island,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  the  top  of  a  sunken  mountain,,  and  without  any  sign 
of  human  residence,  or  ownership,  or  occupation  even  by 
reptiles,  though  snakes  are  said  to  abound,  but  how  they  got 
there  no  one  can  tell,  and  few  can  stop  lo  ascertain  the  fact. 
Like  Snakehill  in  Newark  meadows,  it  has  this  scare-crow 
rattle-snake  celebrity,  as  far  as  we  are  cognizant,  without 
the  least  cause  whatever  ;  if  any  one  doubts,  let  him  land 
and  explore. 

The  gorgeous  scenes  of  the  Highland  passage  being  fin- 
ished, the  observant  traveler  will  have  a  store  of  rich  re- 
collection and  resplendent  imagery  treasured  up  in  his  mind 
and  imagination,  that  will  reward  him  in  his  future  life 
when  brought  up  in  review,  aided  by  his  reading  and  reflec- 
tions and  other  associations  connected  with  the  history  of 
America. 

Cormoali  and  Canterbury  are  two  villages  and  landings 
near  the  northern  base  of  Butter  Hill,  and  three  to  four  mile.s 
from  Newburgh,  that  are  the  first  settlements  that  appear  on 
the  left  when  we  leave  the  straits  of  the  Highlands,  and 
glide  into  the  expansion  of  the  Hudson,  between  Newburgh 
and  Fishkill  and  New  Windsor. 

Moodenen.or  Murdenen,  or  Orange  Kill,  coming  from  the 
interior  of  Orange  county,  near  Goshen,  joins  the  Hudson 
between  Canterbury  and  New  Windsor,  and  is  a  consider- 
able mountain  and  mill  stream. 

New  Windsor  is  a  considerable  landing-place,  and  has 
its  sloops,  docks,  and  regular  steamboats  plying  to  Nexv- 
York  daily,  or  two  or  three  times  a  week,  similar  to  all  the 
towns  on  the  river  of  any  note,  and  here  also  is  a  humble- 
looking  old  Dutch-like  mansion  near  the  south  wharf,  that 
was  in  1774,  for  a  time,  the  temporary  head-quarters  of 
Washington. 

There  are  neat  residences  on  the  northern  slope  of  But- 
ter Hill,  also  on  the  hill  near  the  landing  of  Nev:>  Windsor. 
The  embowered  abode  on  the  opposite  low  shore,  on  a  round 
beautifully  wooded  verdant  spot,  is  the  country  seat  ofWra. 
Denning,  Esq.  called  by  him  Presque  Isle.  The  modest-look- 
ing country  seat  and  extensive  groimds  of  John  P.  De  Wint, 
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Esq.  IS  the  next  seen  on  the  east  side  above  Fishkill  landing, 
presenting  an  extensive  and  handsomely  wooded  front  to- 
wards the  river,  Avith  a  complete  view  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Highlands  and  the  opposite  city. 
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from  its  peculiar  situation  on  a  hill  presenting  a  very  steep 
acclivity,  is  completely  arrayed  to  the  view  of  the  passing 
traveler,  and  makes  quite  a  display  of  business,  and  has  its 
whale  ships  abroad,  and  its  own  steamboats  and  sloops  in 
abundance,  besides  being  one  of  the  principal  landing  and 
Ntopping-places  for  all  the  steamboats  that  go  to  and  fro  be- 
tween New- York  and  Albany,  and  a  great  outlet  to  the  cen- 
tral and  western  parts  of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  having 
roads  and  stages  to  all  the  inland  towns  and  along  the  river; 
and  is  noted  also  for  its  ale.  The  communication  with  Dut- 
chess county  is  kept  up  by  a  ferry  across  to  Fishkill  landing, 
with  its  long  pier  reaching  out  to  the  channel.  The  Mattea- 
wan  cotton  factory  (Schenck's)  is  at  the  base  of  the  Fishkill 
chain  of  hills  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  has  a  valua- 
ble water-power,  mill,  &c.  and  is  a  well  managed  concern. 
There  are  two  highland  schools,  one  at  Cold  Spring,  on  the 
hill  near  the  foundery  before  mentioned,  and  the  other  here. 

The  geology  of  the  Highlands  is  primitive,  but  from  hence 
to  Troy  and  Waterford  it  is  transition,  and  we  are  now 
entering  upon  and  passing  along  its  borders,  as  denoted  by 
the  limestone  and  kilns  along  shore  for  several  miles.  The 
interior  of  Orange  and  Dutchess  counties  is  fertile,  and 
they  are  the  dairies  for  the  city,  especially  Goshen  in 
Orange  county. 

From  the  highest  peak  of  the  Fishkill  raHge,  in  plain 
sight,  parties  of  pleasure  that  assemble  from  the  vales  of 
the  neighboring  counties,  to  scale  the  arduous  ascent,  on 
foot  or  in  carriages,  have  a  transcendently  tine  bird's-eye 
view  down  upon  the  Hudson  from  Newburgh  up  the  river 
to  a  great  distance,  altogether  superior  in  this  respect  to  any 
other  place,  not  forgetting  even  the  Catskill  Pine  Orchard, 
that  can  be  faintly  discerned  in  the  remotest  distance,  and 
also  the  nearer  sweep  of  the  Shawangunk  range,  form- 
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ins:  the  limit  to  the  west,  with  all  the  intermediate  countr}' 
backof  Newburgh  also  expanded  to  the  eye,  and  on  the  right 
hand  is  seen  in  the  far  distance  the  prominent  ranges  and 
peaks  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  human  vision.  To  visit  this  peak,  land  at  Newburgh, 
cross  the  river  to  Fishkill  landing,  and  foot  it  up  the  hill  in 
two  hours  with  ease;  the  road  is  followed  and  traced  up 
without  the  least  difficulty,  and  the  writer  accomplished  this 
}Q  the  time  mentioned,  and  was  not  molested  by  or  saw  the 
least  appearance  of  snakes  or  reptiles,  although  he  trudged 
about  considerably  along  the  range  towards  the  southwest, 
to  change  his  points  of  view.  Any  one  having  the  time  to 
devote  to  the  ascension  of  this  mountain,  will  have  seen 
this  part  of  the  Hudson  River  valley,  &c.  in  unequalled 
perfection. 

Proceeding  on  from  Newburgh  in  a  north-east  course  for 
.six  miles,  in  a  handsome  reach  of  the  river,  we  pass  Low 
Point,  a  small  landing  on  the  east  with  a  few  buildings,  and 
in  a  few  minutes'  time  reach  a  bold  headland  or  rock  on  the 
west  shore,  Dans  commer  or  Dans  kavier  point,  and  face- 
tiously referred  toby  Knickerbocker,  as  "where Gov.  Stu}'- 
vesant  in  his  voyage  up  and  landing  on  this  rock,  was  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits  by  a  gang  of  merry  roistering  devils, 
freaking  and  curveting  on  a  huge  rock  projected  into  the 
river,  and  which  is  called  the  Duyvill  Dans  Kam.er  to 
this  day." 

From  the  last  mentioned  point  the  river  assumes,  for  ten 
or  fifteen  miles,  a  due  north  and  south  course,  in  a  reach  of 
exquisite  beauty  towards  Poughkeepsie,  that  is  clearly  dis- 
covered in  the  distant  perspective. 

Hamburgh  on  the  east  shore,  is  at  the  mouth  of  Wappin- 
ger  Creek,  a  good  mill  stream,  rising  about  thirty  or  forty 
miles  to  the  north-east,  an d  pervading  the  county  of  Du  tchess, 
and  having  much  fine  rich  interval  land  on  its  margin.  A 
mile  and  a  half  north  is  passed  a  neat  but  unobtrusive  house 
on  the  east,  the  former  residence  of  George  Clinton,  gov- 
ernor of  this  State,  andrecently  of  Gen.  James  Tallmadge  ; 
and  on  the  west  shore  nearly  opposite,  we  see  a  new  and 
elegant  house  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  the  village  or  landing 
o(  Hampton,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  further  is  Jeios^  Creek, 
the  paradise  of  the  brickmakers,  as  is  the  shore  hereabouts 
for  the  lime-burners, 

Barnegat  is  the  next  landing  on  the  east,  as  is  Milton  on 
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the  west,  and  as  we  approach  that  of  Povghkecpsie  on  the 
east,  the  traveler  will  please  to  notice  the  singular  con- 
formation of  the  rocky  and  distorted  slaty  shores  that  rise 
in  a  threatening  and  dangerous  manner  near  the  landing,  in 
a  bold  rocky  bluff,  that  from  its  summit  commands  an  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  reach  up  and  down  the  river,  and  of 
the  opposite  shores  in  New  Paltz. 

The  landing  at  Pougkkeepsie  is  seveniy-fivc  miles  from 
New- York,  and  sixty-nine  from  Albany,  and  has  the  aspect 
of  a  stirring  business  place ;  there  are  several  extensive 
manufactories  (a  large  one  for  making  steam  locomotives) 
and  warehouses  along  the  riverfront,  and  there  are  several 
ships  equipped  from  hence  on  whaling  voyages,  that  make 
it  upon  the  whole  a  good  business.  The  city  is  principally 
built  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  one  mile  east  of  the  Hud- 
son, at  the  intersection  of  the  old  route  leading  to  Albany 
and  New- York,  and  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. The  Dutch  made  their  inroads  upon  the  Indians 
in  this  vicinity  in  1735  ;  and  in  1788  the  New- York  conven- 
tion here  assembled  that  adopted  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  also  at  other  periods,  for  a  short 
time,  been  the  seat  of  the  State  Legislature.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  at  the  present  time  is  six  thousand  five  hundred. 
Fall  Creek  runs  through  the  north  part  of  the  city,  and  forms 
in  its  course  down  the  ravine,  cataracts  and  mill  seats.  The 
city  has  its  own  steam  and  tow-boats,  to  take  the  produce  of 
this  fertile  county  to  the  metropolis  with  speed  and  regular- 
ity, and  this  mode  is  fast  supplanting  the  old  tedious  system 
of  sloop  navigation  on  this  river. 

There  are  several  neat,  tidy-looking  villas  or  country 
seats  adorning  the  river's  bank  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land- 
ing, and  at  intervals  along  for  several  miles,  as  we  ap- 
proach or  recede  from  the  landing;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
before-mentioned  long  reach  or  meridional  north  and  south 
line,  we  find  ourselves  drawing  near  a  slight  inflection,  or 
divergence  in  the  course  of  the  river,  called  Crum  Elbow, 
when,  as  we  pass  out  of  the  long  reach  that  the  interlocking 
of  the  opposite  shores  excludes  from  our  view,  we  see.  far 
ahead,  (if  -w^e  occupy  at  this  moment  a  favorable  position 
on  the  upper  deck,)  the  first  dim  outline  in  the  blue  dis- 
tance, of  the  Catskill  mountains,  towering  aloft  like  a  thun- 
der cloud. 

We  are  now  passing  (he  rough  castellated  front  of  Hyde 
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Park,  a  place  so  called,  that  for  three  or  four  miles  along 
the  road,  oq  the  table  land  north  and  south,  contains  the 
elegant  country  seats  of  Mr.  Giraud,  Mr.  Holbrook,  Judge 
Johnson,  Dr.  Allen,  and  that  of  the  late  Doctors  Bard  and 
Hosack,  Judge  Pendleton,  H.  Wilkes,  and  others.  The 
avenue  leading  past  this  strikingly  beautiful  series  of  farms, 
and  the  residences  of  the  affluent  and  tasteful  owners,  is 
not  in  sight  of  the  steamboat  passengers  only  in  part;  but 
a  more  superb  line  of  road,  for  the  same  distance,  does 
not  exist  in  this  State,  considering  the  auxiliaries  that 
come  into  view  before  the  traveler;  the  fine  avenue  and 
its  ornamental  forest  trees  of  the  maple,  locust,  &c.  and  the 
unrivalled  back  ground  of  the  landscape,  the  elevated  and 
cultivated  and  woody  slopes  of  the  west  borders  of  the  Hud- 
son, that  from  their  proximity  and  the  easy  angle  of  incli- 
nation, have  a  most  graceful  appearance  in  contrast  with 
the  more  distant  towering  back  ground  of  the  blue  range 
of  the  Catskills,  in  the  north-west. 

Eighty  miles  from  New  York,  at  the  mouth  of  Crum  El- 
bow Creek,  on  the  east  shore,  is  the  landing-place  of  Hyde 
Park,  and  a  few  rods  north,  we  see  the  splendidly-arranged 
house  and  grounds  of  the  late  Dr.  David  Hosack,  of  New- 
York,  and  purchased  by  him  of  Wm.  Bard,  Esq.  the  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New- 
York  Hospital— the  extent  of  the  land  purchased  by  Dr.  H. 
amounted  in  all  to  about  eight  hundred  acres,  and  the  ori- 
ginal cost  to  him,  including  his  subsequent  improvements, 
Was  S100,000.  He  had  the  grounds  laid  out  in  the  most 
tasteful,  attractive  style,  wath  gravel  walks  following  the 
windings  and  undulations  along  the  verge  of  the  natural 
terrace,  overlooking  the  Hudson  river  directly  beneath, 
and  the  deep,  abrupt,  grassy  and  wooded  lawn  for  a  mile  or 
two,  and  ending  in  a  small  circular  temple  on  the  rocky  mar- 
gin of  the  Hudson.  The  waters  of  the  Cram  Elbow  Creek 
run  through  the  grounds,  and  are  so  disposed  as  to  add  to 
the  beauty  and  value  of  the  property.  Since  the  death  of 
the  late  proprietor  Dr.  H.  the  very  extensive  collection  of 
hot-house  plants  has  been  disposed  of  at  auction. 

The  next  in  rotation  of  the  pleasant  mansions  on  the  east 
shore,  is  that  of  Judge  Pendleton,  and  in  two  miles  that  of 
H.  Wilkes.  Nearly  opposite  a  rocky  island,  two  miles 
beyond,  on  the  east  shore,  at  eighty-five  miles  from  New- 
York,  in  the  township  of  Staatsburg,  is  the  residence  of  Mor- 
3* 
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gan  Lewis,  Esq.  the  governor  of  the  State  in  1S03;  and  near 
by  is  that  of  James  Duane  Livingston,  and  for  the  next  two 
or  three  miles  in  passing  along  by  the  Esopus  Meadows  or 
flats,  we  see,  on  the  east,  the  mansion  of  J.  Thomson. 

On  the  west  shore,  just  before  arriving  at  a  bleak  rocky 
point,  Columbus,  ninety  miles  from  New-York,  the  place 
of  landing  for  Esopus,  four  miles  distant,  we  pass  the  ter- 
mination or  beginning  of  the  Shawangunk  range,  here 
called  Mombackus,  or  Indian  face,  that  extends  in  a  south- 
west direction  for  seventy  miles,  to  the  Delaware  River. 

The  Waalkill  River,  that  here  comes  into  the  Hudson  from 
the  south-west,  is  about  eighty  miles  long,  and  rises  in  the 
large  morass  or  overflown  tract  in  Orange  County,  known 
as  the  drowned  lands,  ten  miles  long  and  three  wide,  and 
follows  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Shawangunk  range  for 
many  miles,  and  receives  as  branches,  the  Shawangunk 
kill  and  the  Rondout  kill,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  latter  pro- 
ceeds the  Delaioare  and  Hudson  Canal  from  its  termination 
at  Eddyville,  about  four  miles  to  the  south-west.  Bolton 
landing  is  about  one  mile  from  Columbus,  and  is  in  plain 
view  from  the  Hudson,  in  passing  the  point. 

The  Lackawana  coal  is  brought  to  Eddyville  from  the 
mines  in  Pennsylvania  by  rail-road  sixteen  miles  and  canal 
one  hundred  and  eight  miles.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
summit  level  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  at  a  morass 
where  the  Barkers  kill  (running  southwest  to  the  Nevisink 
and  Delav/are)  interlocks  with  the  Sandberg  kill,  (that  runs 
north-east  to  the  Rundout  kill  and  the  Hudson,')  is  more  than 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  Hudson,  and  only  eighty  feet 
above  the  Delaware ;  thus  a  dam  across  the  Delaware  at 
Carpenter's  Point  or  Port  Lewis,  fifty-nine  miles  from  the 
Hudson,  at  the  west  border  of  Orange  County,  might  be 
made  to  divert  the  entire  waters  of  the  Delaware,  in  a  north- 
east course  towards  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  River,  along 
the  western  base  of  the  Shawangunk  mountains,  and  this, 
from  geological  appearances,  was  formerly  the  case.  There 
are  no  passage-boats,  but  coal«boats  plying  on  this  canal  as 
it  is  entirely  out  of  the  usual  route  for  pleasure  travelers, 
otherwise  the  scenery  on  the  canal  has  some  recommenda- 
tions. Though  it  may  be  possible  to  get  on  in  that  way, 
and  rough  it  to  the  head  of  the  canal  at  Honesdale,  and  then 
take  stage  for  Wilkesbarre,  or  Montrose,  or  Binghamton, 
and  then  branch  off  either  to  Utica,  and  the  Mohawk,  and 
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the  St.  Lawrence  ;  or  on  the  west,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  Owego  and  up  to  Ithaca  and  down  the  Cayuga 
or  Seneca  Lake,  or  from  Owego  farther  west  by  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehannah  to  Tioga  Point,  thence  north-west  to 
Newtown,  Painted  Post,  Bath,  Batavia  and  Niagara  Falls — 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  wilder  route  could  not  be  selected, 
yet  at  Honesdale  and  Carbondale,  and  in  passing  the  main 
ridges,  there  would  be  much  to  gratify  the  eye  of  the  poet, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  landscape  painter. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  is  thirty-two  to  thirty-six 
feet  wide,  and  four  deep, — ascent  five  hundred  and  thirty.five, 
and  descent  eighty  feet, — sixty-two  locks,  and  six  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  lockage ; — cost  of  canal,  sixteen  thousand  dol- 
lars per  mile, — the  elevation  on  the  Moosic  mountain  is  over- 
come by  five  inclined  planes,  each  from  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  feet  in  length, — single  track  and  cost  six  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  per  mile. 

There  are  always  stages  on  the  dock  at  Columbus  to  con- 
vey passengers  to  Kingston,  three  miles  inland  to  the  north- 
west, on  a  handsome  plain.  This  was  settled  by  the  Dutch 
as  early  as  1616 ;  it  is  the  county  town  of  Ulster,  an<l  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1777,  by  the  British  troops  under  Vaughan. 
The  court  house  is  a  stone  building,  and  cost  forty  thousand 
dollars.  The  other  public  and  many  private  buildings  are 
also  of  stone,  and  the  inhabitants  wealthy  and  industrious. 
The  village  has  the  advantage  of  large  lots  and  gardens,  and 
must  be  an  agreeable  residence.  The  flats  along  the  Esopus 
creek,  in  front  of  the  village,  are  rich  and  handsome.  There 
are  about  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

Opposite  to  Columbus  or  Kingston,  is  the  landing  of  fiAine- 
htck,  (derived  from  river  Rhine  in  Germany,  and  Beckman, 
the  name  of  an  original  proprietor.)  The  village,  containing 
seventy  houses,  is  three  miles  in  the  interior,  on  the  Rhine- 
beck  flats,  a  pleasant  tract,  and  easy  soil  for  cultivation.  For 
several  miles  above  Rhinelseck  the  soil  and  aspect  is  rather 
uninviting,  but  on  the  west  shore  we  are  constantly  regaled 
with  the  scenery  of  the  Catskills  as  we  rapidly  advance,  until 
we  re?ch  the  Icnoer  landing  of  Red  Hook,  ninety-eight  miles 
from  New- York,  with  the  handsome  residence  of  Capt.  Lowndes 
Brown  near  the  river,  and  of  Gen.  Armstrong  further  in  the 
rear,  on  the  hill ;  and  in  a  short  distance  north  of  the  dock  is 
that  of  John  R.  Livingston,  Esq.  and  opposite  the  Magdalen 
Island  of  Dr  Martin,  are  also  successively  those  of  the  late 
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Maj.  Gen.  Montgomery,  John  C.  Stevens,  R.  S.  Livingston, 
and  J.  C.  Mongomery,  Esqrs.  and  of  Philip  Livingston,  Es«j. 
on  the  point  of  Saw  Kill  Creek. 

The  white  speck  seen  for  several  miles  on  the  Catskill,  \s 
the  famous  mountain  house,  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in 
elevation  above  the  Hudson. 

Glasgow  village,  in  Ulster  County,  on  the  west,  is  ninety 
nine  miles  from  New- York,  abreast  of  the  upper  of  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands. 

One  hundred  miles  from  New- York,  and  forty-four  from  Al- 
bany, we  arrive  at  the  Redhook  upper  landing  on  the  east,  and 
the  delig'htful  residences  of  Robert  Tillotson,  Esq.  John  Swift 
Livingston,  Esq.  and  Mr,  ElmendorfF,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  houses,  and  a  hotel ;  but  the  principal  settlement  is 
five  miles  to  the  east,  on  the  main  post*road  from  north  to 
south.  Observe  that  in  this  near  vicmity  is  Redhook  post-office, 
Redhook  landing  post-office,  and  Upper  Retihook  post-office, 
as  this  is  apt  to  create  confusion  in  mailing  letters. 

Esopus  Creek,  as  it  is  termed  on  the  maps,  but  richly  deserv- 
ing the  na.me  of  river,  comes  into  the  Hudson  on  the  west 
shore,  nearly  opposite  the  landing  last  mentioned.  It  rises 
in  the  north-west  part  of  Ulster  county,  has  a  south-east  and 
then  a  north-east  course  past  Kingston,  and  then  nearly  north 
to  Saugicrties  village,  its  entire  length  being  sixty  miles,  with 
much  rich  land  on  its  margin,  and  has  a  heavy  water  power 
concentrated  within  four  miles  of  its  mouth,  principally  be- 
longing to  Henry  Barclay,  Esq.  of  Ury,  the  country  seat  so 
named,  opposite  upper  Redhook. 

Few  manufacturing  villages  in  the  Northern  States  are 
equal  to  Saugerties,  or  have  a  more  solid  basis  of  prosperity, 
a  never-failiner  water  power,  derived  from  the  southern  slope 
of  the  lofty  Catskills,  united  with  ample  capital,  judiciously 
directed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  cottons,  woollens,  bar- 
iron,  white  lead,  and  many  others.  The  principal  fall  at  this 
village  is  fifty  feet  in  height,  formed  by  the  union  of  art  and 
nature,  so  directed  as  to  back  the  water  for  three  miles,  thus 
creating  a  lovely  lake  to  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  great  falls 
of  Esopus,  and  a  combination  of  attractive  scenery,  highly 
pleasing  to  the  traveler  of  taste,  and  to  the  citizens  from  the 
south  desiring  a  residence  for  the  summer  months.  There  are 
steamboats  and  tow-boats  belonging  to  this  place,  and  every 
facility  for  reaching  this  desirable  village,  and  enjoying  the 
rides  among  the  stupendous  ghauts,  or  deep  gorges  of  the 
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Cat«kills,  that  within  ten  to  fifteen  miles  attain  their  greatest 
v^levation  and  beauty,  and  are  beheld  with  the  most  impressive 
effect-,     The  population  of  Saugerties  is  four  thousand. 

The  Maywr  of  Livingston,  in  1684-5-6,  was  granted 
hy  the  king  of  England  to  Robert  Livingston,  a  member  of 
his  privy  council,  and  embraced  a  front  of  ten  miles  and  a 
half  on  the  Hudson,  twenty  and  a  half  miles  back  inland,  and 
fourteen  on  the  eastern  border,  making  two  hundred  and 
€ighty-eight  square  miles:  with  baronial  privileges,  a  tract 
equal  to  a  small  German  principality.  It  is  at  present  owned 
by  several  heirs  of  the  original  proprietors,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Germantown,  a  tract  of  six  thousand  acres,  conveyed 
in  1710,  by  an  arrangement  with  Queen  Anne,  to  a  number  of 
Palatines  who  had  served  in  her  armies  in  Germany,)  and  now 
forms  the  townships  of  Clermont,  Livingston,  Taghkanick, 
Ancram,  and  Germantown, 

The  old  Livingston  manor-house  is  situated  on  the  east- 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  near  Rolef  Jansen's,  or  Jlncram  Creek, 
ten  miles  above  Redhook  upper  landing ;  but  the  splen- 
did residences  of  Robert  L.  Livingston  and  Edward  P.  Li- 
vingston, Esqrs.  the  sons  of  the  late  chancellor  Livingston, 
(minister  to  France,  who  made  the  negociation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  with  Napoleon,  for  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars,) are  situated  nearly  opposite  to  Saugerties,  and  their  diver- 
sified grounds  and  lawns,  that  command  the  finest  scenery 
on  the  Hudson,  extend  for  miles  on  the  borders  of  the  river, 
and  are  in  every  respect  princely  abodes.  This  family  are, 
and  have  always  been  on  the  popular  side  in  political  mat- 
ters, and  in  unison  with  the  old  republican  party,  and  of  high 
estimation  in  the  national  and  state  governments. 

Bristol^  on  the  west  shore,  is  a  small  village  and  landing  for 
sloops,  two  miles  above  Saugerties  ;  and  opposite,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  l)egins  a  series  of  flats,  or  low  mud  islands, 
that  extend  up  for  two  or  three  miles,  past  Trumpores  land- 
ing, the  next  above  Bristol.  Oak  Hill,  the  residence  of  Har- 
man  Livingston,  Esq.  next  is  seen  on  the  east  shore,  conspicu- 
ously on  the  hill  south  of  the  landing,  and  the  convenient 
dock  and  warehouse  for  storing  country  produce ;  and  on  the 
opposite  shore,  as  we  draw  near  the  landing,  we  pass  a  creek 
wuh  a  very  serpentine  channel  winding  through  the  marsh 
and  soon  after  arrive  at 
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on  the  west  shore,  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles  from  New- 
York.  This  has  long  been  an  important  landing-place  for 
■visiters  to  the  great  hotel  o»  the  table  rock  of  the  Catskills, 
known  as  the  Pint  Orchard,  and  frequented  by  thousands  of 
travelers.  Carriages  are  always  in  waiting  on  the  dock  to 
accommodate  those  that  wish  to  ascend.  Travelers  can  pro- 
ceed by  the  rail-road  to  Canajoharie,  a  town  on  the  Erie  Canal 
and  banks  of  the  Mohawk  River,  about  seventy  miles  in  a 
north-west  direction  up  the  valley  of  the  Catskill  river,  through 
Green  and  Schoharie  counties,  and  over  and  along  the  north- 
eastern slopes  of  the  mountains,  saving,  perhaps,  a  little  time 
and  distance,  but  losing  the  view  of  Hudson,  Albany,  and 
Troy,  and  of  the  delightful  rail-road  route  along  the  Mohawk, 
from  Schenectady  to  the  intersection  of  Canajoharie. 

Stages  for  the  west  leave  Catskill  daily  for  Binghamton, 
Owego,  and  Ithaca,  and  thence  down  the  Cayuga  Lake  for 
forty  miles,  and  by  stage,  canal,  or  rail  road,  to  Geneva,  Ca- 
nandaigua,  Rochester,  Lockport,  Lewistown,  or  Buffalo. 

Besides  the  view  i'rom  the  table  rock  before  alluded  to, 
there  are  other  inducements  for  travelers  disposed  for  a  time 
to  seek  out  gratification  and  amusement,  to  visit  the  falls  anil 
other  spots  that  the  magic  touches  of  Cole  the  artist  have 
brought  to  the  public  admiration ;  and  as  coaches  run  regu- 
larly to  and  from  the  mountain,  and  are  so  adjusted  as  to 
meet  the  steam-boats  at  various  hours,  and  also  to  enable  the 
public  to  visit  the  different  falls,  there  is  every  facility  afforded 
the  traveler;  the  price  is  one  dollar  to  ascend  to  the  moun- 
tain house — the  time  required,  about  four  hours,  distance 
twelve  miles — but  half  the  time  suffices  to  return.  The  road 
for  nine  miles  from  the  landing  is  uneven,  and  for  the  last 
three,  a  steep  ascent  in  a  zig  zag  course,  doubling  on  the 
track,  that  soon  places  the  traveler  in  a  peculiar  position,  ra- 
ther trying  to  the  nerves  of  the  timid. 

The  Clove  road  that  ascends  the  Catskills,  a  mile  or  twa 
south  of  the  road  to  the  Pine  Orchard,  should  by  all  means  be 
seen  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  vicinity.  It  enters  upon  the 
ascent  where  the  Kauterskill  emerges  into  the  light  of  day, 
from  the  deep  and  overshadowed  ravine,  where  the  raging 
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and  force  of  the  (umulluous  waters  have  thrown  large  masses 
of  rock  into  every  imaginable  and  confused  form,  pile  on  pile, 
among  which,  the  tumbling  waters  are  sometimes  seen  burst- 
ing forth  from  narrow  channels,  or  crevices,  or  swelling  and 
boiling  up  from  some  syphon  or  upper  source,  or  forming  cas- 
cades of  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  and  giving  forth  sounds 
of  its  raging  and  uncontrolled  power,  that,  as  the  traveler 
follows  up  the  arduous,  and  endless,  and  truly  fatiguing  as- 
cent, becomes  less  and  less  audible,  as  the  road  takes  the  other 
side  of  the  gorge,  by  crossing  a  rude  bridge. 

Several  tremendous  precipices  of  sandstone  rock,  of  seve- 
ral hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  strike  one  with  awe 
and  delight, — and  when  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  ascent,  the 
traveler  will  pause  and  look  back  to  the  east,  through  the  nar- 
row vista  of  the  towering  rocky  masses  of  the  mountain  on 
either  hand,  at  a  plunging  and  rapid  sweep  of  the  eye,  at  the 
distant  fields  and  farms  far  down  in  the  vale  below,  and  be- 
yond the  Hudson,  on  the  east  shore,  well  in  the  interior,  to- 
wards the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  lines,  the  diver- 
sified colors  of  the  cleared  and  cultivated  lands,  green  lots, 
and  the  yellow  harvest  ripening  for  the  sickle  and  the  scythe, 
with  all  the  hues  of  the  fading  distance,  and  at  the  deep  and 
full  green  of  the  American  forest  predominating  over  the 
landscape,  the  whole  presented  at  such  a  visual  angle  and  as 
distinctly  exhibited  in  its  details,  as  a  vast  map,  or  page,  in 
the  sublime  volume  of  nature. 

The  entire  view,  from  the  twilight  dimness  of  objects  in 
the  gorge,  and  the  concentration  of  the  eager  gaze  of  the 
beholder,  and  the  brilliant  lighting  up  of  the  remoter  squares 
and  divisions  of  the  farms,  dwindled  into  diminutive  size 
at  the  end  of  this  grand  gallery  of  nature,  seems  of  it- 
self to  be  a  perfect  picture,  set  wiih  a  most  gigantic  and 
appropriate  frame,  and  underneath  the  blue  canopy  of  the 
o'er-arching  expanse  of  heaven,  is  in  admirable  keeping 
and!harmony.  When  resuming  the  advance,  and  attaining  to 
the  summit  of  the  gap,  in  a  short  distance  there  is  a  clear 
ing  and  a  log-house  or  two,  and  you  can  begin  your  view 
westward  ;  the  extreme  summit  of  the  round  top  still  appears 
to  be  at  a  toilsome  distance.  The  residents  near  this  spot  are 
accustomed  to  conduct  up  those  seeking  their  aid  to  attain 
the  crowning  summit  of  the  Catskills,  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  high.  While  here,  get  the  guides  to 
conduct  you  to  the  ravine  near  by,  where  the  western  branch 
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of  the  Kauterskill  presents  a  most  beautiful  cascade  into  Xhs 
deep  and  narrow  amphitheatrical  walls  of  a  secluded  recep- 
tacle, hollowed  out  and  excavated  into  pools  or  reservoirs, 
most  admirable  for  a  pure  clear  bath,  where  nought  but  a 
small  opening  like  a  sky-light  admits  a  sufficiency  of  expo- 
sure to  exhibit  the  exquisite  drapery  that  clothes  the  steep 
sides  and  the  encircling  rim  or  verge  of  this  sanctuary 
of  nature,  that  must  be  sought  and  won  with  considerable 
toil  and  muscular  exertion,  and  that  so  richly  repays  the 
explorer.  This  is  one  among  a  number  of  the  hitherto  se- 
cret and  hidden  beauties  of  nature,  that  man  has  seldom 
beheld  in  this  portion  of  the  mountain  j  others  exist  farther 
to  the  interior, 

A  week  or  a  month  of  the  long  days  in  June,  July,  or 
August,  will  not  exhaust  the  resources  of  pleasure,  but  a  bare 
day  or  two  is  but  seldom  awarded,  and  that  is  given  merely 
to  the  Pine  Orchard  and  the  Kauterskill,  that  we  shall  now 
describe,  premising  that  the  writer  once  visited  them  from 
below,  by  taking  a  lateral  road,  on  the  north  of  Clove  Road, 
excavated  for  the  red  paint  or  pigment,  the  oxide  of  iron, 
and  clambering  up  the  steep  ravine,  from  crag  to  crag,  arrd 
over  the  dashing  brook,  and  slippery  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  or 
moss-covered  rocks,  until  the  position  was  at  length  attained, 
that  presents  the  two  leaps  of  the  upper  Kauterskill  falls  i« 
one  upward  view. 

The  hotel  on  the  table  rock  was  built  by  the  citizens  of 
Catskill,  and  cost  twenty- two  thousand  dollars;  it  is  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  in  length,  four  stories  high,  with  a  piazza 
extending  across  the  front,  and  a  colonnade.  There  are  about 
six  acres  of  naked  rock  surface  around  the  hotel,  with  ample 
room  for  outbuildings.  The  hotel  is  placed  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  verge  of  the  sheer  descent  of  the  precipice,  to  al- 
low coaches  to  draw  or  drive  up  in  front,  to  deliver  and  re- 
ceive passengers,  and  for  visiters  to  promenade  about,  and 
peer  over  the  dizzy,  toppling  crags,  into  the  deep  valley  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  spectator,  here  at  an  altitude  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  above  the  Hudson,  and  fifteen  hundred 
above  the  open  meadow  at  the  immediate  base  of  the  precipi- 
tous descent.  The  Hudson  river  appears  distinctly  at  inter- 
vals, for  forty  or  fifty  miles,  dotted  over  with  numerous  isl- 
ands, and  the  white  sails  of  the  river  craft,  and  the  steamers, 
with  their  long  trains  and  curling  volumes  of  smoke,  that  may 
be  easily  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  urging  their  power- 
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fill  coarse  over  ihe  placid  surface  of  the  river,  that  in  the 
morning  sun  gleams  brilliantly  and  dazzles  the  eye  with  its 
efllilgence.  The  cities  of  Catskill,  Hudson,  and  Poughkeepsic 
also  are  plainly  seen,  and  minor  towns,  with  their  distant  vil- 
lage spires.  I'he  beholder  is  impressed  at  once  with  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  native  forest  trees,  and  the  deep  verdure  of 
their  foliage,  that  yet  rules  over  the  largest  extent  of  the  sur- 
face of  old  mother  earth,  in  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  with  a  scattering  of  farms,  and  cleared  lands,  and 
evidences  of  the  industry  of  man.  The  eastern  bank  of  the 
Hutlson,  and  the  entire  sweep  of  the  laindscape,  far  retreating 
into  the  interior,  towards  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut, embracing  one  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  is  completely  unfolded  to 
the  view,  developing  a  large  portion  of  the  Hudson  river  val- 
ley, and  presented  at  the  least  angle  of  inclination  or  slope, 
towards  us,  environed  with  a  splendid  outline  or  frame  of  moun- 
tains, with  the  Taughkannock  peak,  indicating  the  north-west 
corner  of  Connecticut,  near  the  New- York  and  Massachusetts 
line,  in  the  south-east, — the  well  recognized,  elevated  sierra 
of  Saddle  Mountain,  near  Williamstown,  in  Massachusetts,  to 
♦  he  north-east,  and  some  prominent  peaks  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains in  Vermont,  on  the  extreme  north  or  left;  and  on  the 
right  or  south,  we  distinguish  the  blue  outline  of  the  Fishkill 
range,  and  of  tlie  highlands  beyond  Newburgh.  The  coup 
d'ced  is  grand, — the  o'ertopping  lidges  behind  the  hotel,  on 
the  southwest,  west,  and  northwest,  bound  the  view  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  but  are  themselves  objects  of  great  magnificence, 
and  are  yet  seen  in  all  their  pristine,  or  native  wildness,  rude- 
ness, &I.C.  The  small  peak  that  rises  on  the  south,  near  by, 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  hotel,  and 
is  a  geological  study  of  itself,  composed  of  pudding-stone, 
sand-stone,  &.c.  and  gives  an  extension  to  the  view  towards 
Albany,  and  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  table  rock  and  hotel. 

The  remains  of  the  Windham  turnpike,  made  some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  since,  across  this  mountain,  may  be  followed 
towards  the  west,  passing  the  two  lakes  that  are  two  thousand 
feet  above  tide  water,  one  mile  long,  and  form  the  cascade  of 
the  Kauterskill  Falls,  that  will  now  be  described  : — the  lakes 
are  repulsive  in  their  aspect,  the  one  on  the  north,  with  broad 
lobedleaved  aquatic  plants  floating  on  the  surface,  and  bor- 
dered by  tangled  shrubbery, — but  the  otiier  has  a  cleaner 
margin,  and  the  waters  of  both  are  connected  by  a  brook 
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passing  under  the  bridge.  The  supply  of  water  is  small,  and 
preserved  with  care,  and  let  off  for  hire,  to  increase  the  mass 
of  the  fail  when  a  party  of  strangers  arrives.  Following  a 
windino,  stumpy,  ruggeil,  and  at  times  muddy  road,  for  about 
a  mile  through  the  woods  to  the  soutli-west,  we  arrive  at  an 
opening  of  six  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  that  yawns  be- 
fore us  to  a  profound  depth,  and  arrests  our  progress  by  its 
deep  semi-circular  or  amphitheatrical  aperture  or  form,  open 
only  towards  the  south  or  south-wc«t,  and  exposing  the  deep 
ravine,  richly  clothed  round  with  treep,  and  varied  with  fo- 
liage of  different  colors,  retreating  steeply  down  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  more  towards  the  clove  road,  and  from  the  foot  of 
the  ravine  west  of  the  clove,  rises  in  one  majestic  curtain  or 
slope,  extending  a  mile  or  two  heavenward,  the  full  body  of 
the  vast  round  top,  that  fills  an  angle  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees 
above  the  level  of  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  filling  him  with 
admiration  at  the  noble  grandeur  of  the  effect.  The  run,  or 
outlet  that  discharges  the  water  of  the  two  small  lakes,  rushes 
across  the  mass  of  sand-stone  composing  the  precipice,  and 
leaps  into  the  gulf;  and,  exhausting  itself  in  foam  and  spray, 
falls  upon  the  debris  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  is 
again  collected  on  the  floor  of  the  rock,  an»l  within  a  short 
distance  takes  another  plunge  of  seventy-five  feet,  and  fol- 
lows the  dark,  and  over-arched,  and  deeply-shaded  depth  and 
windings  of  the  ravine  to  the  valley  below. 

After  studying  this  grouping  of  the  mountains  and  ravine 
from  above,  the  traveler  should  by  all  means  follow  the  cir- 
cuitous path  that  will  conduct  him  down  about  ninety  feet, 
and  then  take  a  horizontal  direction,  passing  under  the  rock 
into  a  semi-cave  behind  the  water-fall,  with  the  vast  rock 
above  that  supports  the  falling  sheet  of  water,  and  impends 
over  as  the  stooping  and  groping  explorer  walks  on  the 
crumbled  debris  of  the  red  rock,  Avhilo  the  water  is  falling 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  clear  of  the  standing-place,  and  forms  a 
curtain  of  snowy  spray  in  front  of  this  deep  recess,  that  serves 
partly  to  veil  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  adds  much  to  the 
charms  of  this  fearful  and  wonderful  place  ;  even  the  rain- 
bow at  certain  times  appears  from  above,  floating  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  mists  of  the  falling  spray  for  a  moment,  vanishing 
and  circling  away.  Those  that  omit  to  view  this  fall  from  be- 
low lose  much  that  will  cause  regret. 

The  invigorating  pure  air  that  is  inhaled  at  the  mountain 
house,  and  the  exhilarating  effect  of  the  various  excursions 
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and  prouienades  that  are  usually  taken  while  there,  have 
braced  up  and  restored  to  health  many  an  invalid  that  no 
other  means  could  have  recruited. 

Not  the  least  of  the  gratifications  derived  by  an  observant 
person,  or  a  lover  of  nature,  from  a  visit  to  this  mountain  eyrie, 
the  most  remarkable  and  elevated  in  the  United  States,  are  the 
■changes  in  the  atmosphere,  produced  by  clouds,  fogs,  thunder- 
storms, and  the  charming  and  sublime  shadows  and  lights 
passing  rapidly  over  the  plain  ;  also  the  appearances  pro- 
duced by  the  early  morning  sun,  or  evening"  twilight,  or  the 
softer  radiance  of  full  moon,  or  by  the  clearing  ofi"  and  rising 
of  the  morning  mist  from  the  plains  below;  or  what  is  still 
belter,  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  gathering  of  a 
heavy  thunder-storm,  and  to  see  the  lowering  volumes  of  dark 
vapors  come  sweeping  over  the  Vv'estern  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain, bringing  in  its  train  the  forked  lightning,  the  loud  thun- 
der, and  the  pelting  hail,  shaking  the  firm  foundations  and  re- 
verberating among  the  echoes  of  the  everlasting  hills  ;  and 
then  to  see,  as  the  writer  has  done,  the  surcharged  clouds 
subsiding  and  sinking  into  the  valley,  and  then  again  to  see 
the  bright  flash,  and  hear  the  roar  of  the  storm  that  is  raging 
beneath  your  feet,  while  over  your  zenith  all  is  clear  and 
calm  as  a  summer's  morning,  and  you  see  beyond  the  range 
of  the  storm,  at  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  miles  distance,  the  clear 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun  pouring  with  unmitigated  intensity 
upon  a  tract  parched  with  drought;  and  then  to  finish  and 
grace  the  scene,  as  the  atmosphere  is  clearing  away,  pillars 
of  rainbow-hues  are  seen  in  the  east  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
treating cloud,  and  all  is  hushed,  and  the  refreshed  face  of 
nature  once  more  assumes  its  wonted  appearance.  A  traveler 
in  Europe  present  at  the  time,  acknowledged  that  a  scene 
equal  to  that  in  sublimity  had  only  once  gratified  him, — Mont 
Blanc  at  sun-set. 

From  Catskill  we  find  our  boat  shaping  its  course  to  the 
north-east,  past  a  large  marshy  island,  and  approaching  a  bend 
of  the  river  near  the  foot  of  J\lount  Merino  on  the  east  shore. 
After  rounding  the  hill,  the  city  of  Hudson  appears  before  us, 
at  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  from  New-York,  and  twenty- 
eight  from  Albany,  with  its  lofty  ware-houses  at  the  landing, 
and  ships,  steam-boats,  and  sloops,  giving  evidence  of  capital 
and  enterprize  that  here  exist,  and  that  has  sent  out  many 
ships  on  distant  whaling  voyages  to  the  south  seas.  The  city 
is  principally  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  sixty  feet  above  the 
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landing,  and  is  seen  to  better  advantage  when  the  steam-boat 
is  two  or  three  miles  out  in  the  river.  There  are  seven  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  Hudson,  and  it  is  the  capital  of  Columbia 
County,  and  a  port  of  entry  and  the  head  of  ship  navigation 
for  large  vessels.  A  branch  rail-road  extends  across  this  State 
and  Massachusetts  to  Boston,  and  travelers  intending  to  visit 
the  Shaktr  Village  at  Neiv  Lebanon,  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
east, will  land  here,  and  proceed  in  the  rail-road  cars,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  in  private  conveyances  by 
applying  at  the  inns. 

There  is  considerable  water-powder  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
much  of  manufacturing  industry  near  Hudson,  lis  settlement 
commenced  in  1784,  by  Thornas  and  Seth  Jenkins,  of  Provi- 
dence, and  twenty-eight  others,  and  it  had  a  most  rapid  growth 
for  a  time,  too  rapid,  in  fact,  to  last,  for  in  two  years  it  had 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitHuts,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dwell- 
ing houses.  Prospect  Hill  is  at  the  east  of  Warren-street,  that 
has  a  gentle  ascent  of  one  mile,  and  terminates  in  a  public 
square,  academy,  water-works,  &c.  Other  streets  are  laid 
out  parallel,  and  the  lots  are  fifty  by  one  hundred  twenty  feet. 
It  is  compact  near  the  river.  There  are  several  churches, 
banks,  jail,  court-house,  &c.   Lead  ores  have  been  found  here. 

Athens,  on  the  west  shore  opposite  to  Hudson,  is  in  Greene 
County,  and  has  some  genteel  private  residences,  and  some 
participation  in  the  river  business  and  sloop  navigation,  &.c. 
and  communicates  with  its  rival  by  a  canal  cut  through  the 
mud  flat,  to  avoid  a  circuit,  and  boats  pass  to  and  fro. 

Four  miles  above  Hudson  on  the  east,  Kinderhook  Creek, 
or  Abraham's  Creek,  alias  Claverack  Creek,  comes  in,  and  aS 
its  mouth  there  are  cotton  factories,  paper  mills,  &c.  and  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  landscape  of  most  striking  appearance  ;  and 
opposite  is  a  prominent  high  rocky  point,  one  hundred  an<l 
twenty  miles  from  New-York,  called  Foin'  Mile  Point,  and 
said  to  be  the  actual  head  of  ship  navigation.  The  retrospec- 
tive view  down  the  river  from  this  towards  Hudson  is  truly  fine, 
with  Mounts  Merino,  Bancroft,  and  Prospect  in  the  back 
ground,  or  as  adjuncts.  The  shoals  and  obstructions  from  this 
to  Albany  are  increasing  every  year,  in  spite  of  the  puny  efforts 
of  man  to  counteract,  and  eventually,  measures  will  have  to 
be  adopted  to  extend  the  Erie  Canal  thus  far. 

Slants  Point  is  next  passed  on  the  east  above  the  Creek, 
and  Bennett's  Point  and  Island,  and  in  cine  mile.  Little  Nutter 
Hook,  and  Nutter  Hook ;  and  across  to  west  shore  Co.cackie 
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landing^,  and  three  islands,  (village  one  mile  back,)  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  miles  from  New- York,  and  an  impor- 
tant, bustling  little  place,  with  sloops,  ship-yards,  or  rather 
for  building-  steam,  canal,  and  low-boats,  and  a  hauling-up 
piace.  Three  hundred  feet  above  the  Hudson,  is  a  boulder  of 
Hypersthene,  of  one  hundred  tons,  like  those  in  the  dykes  in 
Essex  County. 

Stuyvesant  or  Kinderhook  landing,  is  on  the  east,  (Kinder- 
hook  five  miles  east,)  at  the  mouth  of  Coxackie  Creek,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  New-York. 

Kinderhook  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  and  the 
name  originates  from  Children's  comer  or  point,  so  called 
from  the  number  of  children  belonging  to  a  Swedish  family 
that  anciently  lived  on  a  point  of  land  half  a  mile  above 
the  upper  landing.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  birth-place 
of  M.  Van  Buren,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Islands  occur  from  here  to  Albany  and  Waterford, 
causing  the  channel  to  be  very  crooked  and  variable,  but 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  trip. 

Ntio -Baltimore,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles,  has  a 
dock  and  store  house,  and  one  sloop  to  New- York  once  a 
week.  The  water  is  eleven  feet  deep;  to  this  place  tide  rises 
three  to  four  and  a  half  feet. 

HannekaVs  Kill,  or  Cock  Crowing  Creek,  is  on  the  west 
side,  opposite  a  group  of  islands. 

Coeymans,  and  Coeymans  Kill,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
miles,  is  in  Albany  County,  and  evidently  an  ancient  and  ve- 
nerable place,  with  its  store-houses,  mills,  &c. 

Schodack,  'one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles,  village  and 
landing  in  Rensselaer  County. 

Castleton,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles;  shoalest  water 
from  New-Baltimore  to  this,  three  and  a  half  to  seven  feet, 
and  four  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  to  Albany  j  tide  rises 
two  to  four  feet  high, 

Vtamans  Kill,  west  side,  and  Winnes  pier  and  bar. 

Papacane  Creek,  east  side. 

Hoke  Berqh,  or  high  hill,  Mr.  J.  B.  Staats,  five  miles  from 
Albany.     Van  Wies  Point,  west. 

Prospect  Hill,  east,  seat  of  late  E.  C.  Genet,  minister  from 
France  in  1798.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  islands  facing  the 
overslavgh  are  paved  with  stone  to  low  water,  to  prevent  ab- 
rasion by  the  current,  and  a  dam  at  the  north  point  is  to  force 
the  water  in  one  channel,  and  increase  the  velocity,  and  re 
4* 
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vent  the  bar  that  detains  vessels  at  low  water.  Hitherto  the 
United  States  have  devoted  large  sums  to  counteract  this  evil, 
but  it  recurs  and  fills  up,  even  if  scoured  out  by  a  machine. 

Four  miles  above  this  is  Albany  in  plain  sight,  and  after 
passing  along  an  island  that  intervenes  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Normaii's  Kill,  and  Cuyler^s  Bar,  and  Van  Rensselaer's 
Mills,  and  Greenbush,  on  the  east  shore,  we  arrive  at 
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one  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  from  New- York,  in  N.  Lat. 
42°  39',  W.  Long.  73°  13'.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  here 
assembles  in  the  Capitol  or  State-House,  at  the  head  of  State- 
street,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  river.  From  the 
observatory  on  the  top  of  this  edifice  is  one  of  the  finest  views 
in  this  State,  and  accessible  to  all  strangers.  Four  Ionic  co- 
lumns of  marble,  thirty-three  feet  high,  ornament  the  portico. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  the  city  presents,  are 
its  ancient  and  modern  buildings,  and  the  public  works  of  the 
State,  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canal^  and  the  great  Canal 
Basin,  The  ancient  Dutch  buildings,  of  which  some  are  ju- 
diciously permitted  to  remain  in  good  order,  as  relics  of  the 
olden  time,  by  their  owners,  must  be  sought  for  in  Pearl-street, 
north  of  State,  and  in  streets  near  the  river.  The  residence 
of  the  late  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  the  Female  School, 
also  in  Fearl-street,  are  pointed  out  to  strangers. 

The  Albany  Jicademy,  of  red  sandstone,  also  fronts  on  the 
square  north  of  the  Capitol,  and  cost  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  is  occupied  in  part  by  the  Albany  Institute  or 
Lyceum. 

The  City  Hall,  also  fronting  on  the  Capitol  square  on  the 
east  side,  is  a  showy  building  of  white  marble,  hewed  out  by 
the  Slate-prison  convicts  of  Sing-Sing,  and  is  distinguished 
above  all  other  edifices  in  America  by  its  gilded  dome,  like 
the  Invalides  at  Paris,  and  has  a  truly  dazzling  effect, — this 
is  the  court  building,  and  fitted  for  County  purposes. 

An  Exchange  is  now  going  up  at  the  foot  of  State-street, 
and  also  fronting  on  Market. 

There  are  twenty-two  churches  for  all  denominations ;  a 
Theatre,  but  poorly  sustained  ;  a  Museum  in  a  semi-elliptical 
building,  that  is  of  an  elegant  and  striking  appearance,  corner 
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of  State  and  Market-streets,  and  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  also 
the  terrace  on  the  top. 

The  Law  Buildings,  corner  of  South,  Market,  and  Beaver, 
and  the  South  Dutch  Church  in  Beaver  and  Hudson-streets, 
with  its  noble  portico  of  free-stone  and  neatly  arranged 
grounds,  also  the  Churches,  the  Academies,  City  Library  and 
Reading-room,  &c.  are  all  objects  worthy  of  attention  to  those 
that  have  time  to  study  the  taste  of  the  people. 

Stanwix  Hall,  of  the  eastern  granite,  with  its  fine  dome,  can- 
not but  be  admired. 

The  banking-houses,  five  in  number,  are  in  State-street, 
but  are  plain,  decent  edifices.  The  State-House,  for  records, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  Treasurer,  Secretary  of  Slate,  Surveyor 
General,  Register,  Adjutant  General,  Chancelor,  &c.  is  a  plain 
tire-proof  brick  building,  solid  and  substantial. 

The  route  by  Erie  Canal  occupies  one  day  and  a  half.  Peo- 
ple that  value  their  time,  avoid  that  route,  though  along  the 
Mohawk  and  Litile  Falls  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  other.  Both 
are  given  in  full,  to  enable  the  traveler  to  make  his  selection. 

Albany  contains  about  thirty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  was 
founded  in  1610,  after  H.  Hudson  had  sailed  up  the  river  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  and  returned  to  Holland,  when  a 
fort  and  lodgment  was  effected  on  an  island  below,  in  1614, 
and  found  to  be  too  much  exposed  to  floods,  ice,  &c.  and 
abandoned  three  years  after,  and  Fort  Orange  erected,  on  or 
near  the  Fort  Orange  Hotel,  in  South  Market-street. 

The  English  captured  New-York  in  1664,  when  this  place 
then  received  from  its  new  masters  the  present  name,  after 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  the  proprietor.  It  had  a  royal 
charter  in  1686  under  Dongan,  and  was  anciently  surrounded 
by  a  stockade  as  a  defence  against  Indians,  and  it  has  always 
been  an  important  and  central  military  position,  both  in  the 
Indian  and  French  wars;  and  its  connection  with  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  the  rail-road  leading  to  the  west,  have  recently 
given  it  a  further  impulse  that  must  continue,  as  all  the  travel 
from  the  Eastern  States  must  pass  its  portals. 

The  depot  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rail-road,  from  Al- 
bany to  Schenectady,  is  found  at  115  State-street,  opposite 
Congress  Hall,  near  the  top  of  the  hill  and  public  square- 
Seats  are  there  secured  for  Utica,  price  three  dollars  and 
eeventy-five  cents — through  in  four  hours — ninety-six  miles. 

This  Bail-road,  extending  fifteen  miles  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady,  across  a  sandy  plain  covered  with  pines  and 
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shrubbery,  with  an  inclined  plane  at  each  end,  cost  eig^ht  or 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  Saratoga  and  Sche- 
nectady Railroad,  a  continualion  of  the  preceding,  and  lead- 
ing to  Ballston  and  Saratoga  Springs,  and  twenty-one  mileg 
lon^,  cost  only  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars,  or  not  half  the  amount  of 
the  former,  and  alinast  half  as  long  again;  began  in  1831, 
and  finished  in  1832,  Another  route  to  reach  the  Springs  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  is  to  proceed  on  to  Troy,  and  take 
the  rail-road  from  thence  leading  over  to  the  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  and  over  the  branch  of  the  delta  of 
the  Mohawk  to  Waterfbrd,  and  thence  to  Ballston, — twenty- 
five  miles,  and  a  pleasant  route. 

The  Facket-baats  do  not  run  as  formerly  on  the  canal  be- 
tween Albany  and  Schenectady,  as  from  passing  through 
Iwenty-seven  locks  in  the  twenty-eight  and  a  half  miles,  and 
its  consuming  twelve  hours,  it  became  unpopular,  and  was 
given  up,  but  the  line  or  freight-boats  take  passengers  if  de- 
sired. Those  wishing  to  take  passage  in  the  canal-boats  that 
leave  Schenectady  for  the  west  in  the  morning  or  afternoon, 
take  cars  or  coaches  at  Albany  on  tiie  arrival  of  the  boats 
from  New-York,  and  are  at  Schenectady  in  time. 

For  Troy,  there  are  stages  leaving  State,  corner  of  Market- 
street,  every  half  hour,  price  one  shilling,  besides  small 
steam  boats  that  leave  on  the  arrival  of  the  great  ones  from 
New-York. 

St.ages  leave  daily  for  Ballston  and  Saratoga  Springs,  nt  six, 
nine,  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  two,  three,  and  five 
in  the  afternoon;  and  for  Whitehall  daily,  to  meet  the  boat  on 
Lake  Champlain,  that  runs  to  St.  John's,  and  by  rail-road  to 
La  Prairie,  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  Also,  for 
New  Haven  in  a  day  and  a  half,  via  Litchfield  daily,  one 
o'clock  afternoon. 

For  Hartford  in  a  day,  via  Sheffield  and  Norfolk  daily,  one 
in  morning. 

For  Lebanon  Springs,  via  Nassau,  at  nine  in  forenoon, 
twenty-five  miles. 

For  Montreal  in  three  days,  at  two  o'clock  morning. 

For  Boston  in  two  days  or  less,  via  Lebanon,  Pittsfield, 
Northampton,  and  Worcester. 

Stage  Offices  corner  of  State  and  Market,  under  the  Mu- 
eum,  and  on  the  corner  of  Hamilton  and  Market-streets. 
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by  rail-road  from  Albany  to  Schenectady  (the  Springs,)  Ulica, 
Syracuse,  Auburn,  Rochester,  Lewistown,  Balavia,  Bvffalo, 
and  Niagara  Falls. 

The  line  of  the  Mohaivk  and  Hudson  Rail-road  at  its  com- 
mencement, is  in  plain  view,  seen  from  the  steamboat,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  near  the  southern  confines  of  the 
city,  where  is  the  main  dep6t  for  the  freight-cars,  that  are 
taken  up-the  inchned  plane  by  a  stationary  engine  to  the  sum- 
mit. Passengers  for  the  Utica,  and  Ballston,  and  Saratoga  rail- 
roads, will  purchase  their  tickets  at  the  depot  office,  115 
State-street,  and  will  be  despatched  punctually  at  eight  o'clock. 
Price  through  to  Utica,  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents, 
or  to  Schenectady,  seventy-five  cents,  or  to  the  Springs,  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Horse-power  is  used  to  drag  each  car,  the  moment  passen- 
gers arrive  sufficient  to  fill  one,  out  to  the  head  of  State-street, 
where  the  locomotive  engine  is  in  waiting,  and  when  the  en- 
tire train  is  ready,  the  road  is  soon  passed  in  a  direct  line  for 
twelve  miles  through  a  sterile,  sandy  tract,  to  Schenectady, 
nearly  on  a  level.  The  iron  plates  rest  on  wooden  rails  bedded 
on  stone.  This  has  no  connection,  by  charter,  with  the  Utica 
road.  Some  deep  sand  excavations  and  embankments  are  pass- 
ed, and  also  the  farm  and  nursery  of  Jesse  Buel,  and  Wilson  and 
Buel,  three  miles  from  Albany.  The  farm  covers  about  eighty 
acres,  and  the  nursery  twelve  or  fifteen.  Mr.  Buel  is  exten- 
sively known  as  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator,  a  monthly  quarto 
paper  at  fifty  cents  a  year,  and  for  his  entire  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  successful  re- 
sults of  his  labors  in  these  respects  are  here  beneficially  ex- 
emplified. His  catalogues  and  publications  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Albany  book-stores.  Mr.  Buel  has  been  the  whig  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  the  State,  but  did  not  succeed. 

Arriving  at  the  inclined  plane  overlooking  Schenectady  and 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  with  the  grand  Erie  Canal  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  the  traveler  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet  above  tide-water  at  Albany,  (there  are  twenty-seven  canal 
Jocks  between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  rise  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet,)  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  descent  of  the 
plane  in  half  a  mile.  The  first  glance  from  this  elevation  is  very 
pleasing  ;  but  a  few  moments  are  allowed  the  passengers,  who 
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are  let  down  in  the  customary  manner,  and  pass  by  the  capa- 
cious depots  and  car-repositories  on  the  plain,  here  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Erie  Canal,  Mohawk  River,  &c.  &c.  Passing- 
through  the  city  of  Schenectady,  this  route  unites  with  the 
rail-road  that  extends  to  Ballslon,  fifteen  miles  from  Albany, 
and  Saratoga  Springs,  six  and  a  half  miles.  (For  the  route 
to  the  Springs  via  ^Proi/,  see  p.  44.) 
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fifteen  miles  from  Albany,  contains  about  five  thousand  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  two  hundred  students 
attached  to  Union  College,  and  is  well  placed  near  the  Mohaiok 
River.  It  was  surprised  and  burnt  by  the  French  Canadians 
and  Indians,  the  eighth  of  February,  1690,  and  the  inhabitants 
perished  in  cold  blood,  or  were  made  captives ;  few  escaped 
in  the  snow  to  Albany.  In  1748  another  massacre  took  place 
of  seventy  inhabitants,  and  in  1S19  one  hundred  and  seventy 
houses  were  burnt.  There  is  a  good  hotel  on  the  main-street. 
The  dreary  old  sandy  road,  horridly  paved  with  large  stones, 
that  formerly  was  dreaded,  and  required  four  or  five  hours  of 
stage-driving  for  the  fifteen  miles  to  Albany,  is  now^  a  matter 
of  history  with  the  old  traveler,  in  contrast  with  existing  faci- 
lities, and  the  same  may  be  said  with  many  other  routes. 
There  are  two  banks,  six  churches,  a  City  Hall,  &c.  and  it  is 
an  old  settlement.  Many  mills,  and  sites  for  hydraulic  works, 
are  near  the  town. 

The  Mohawk  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  three  hundred 
yards  long,  and  an  embankment  of  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards,  when  the  roads  diverge,  that  for  Utica 
to  the  west,  and  for  tiie  Springs  to  the  north-east. 

Union  College  may  be  advantageously  seen  while  passing 
the  bridge,  on  the  right  hand  or  south  side  of  the  Mohawk, 
on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  displays  two  ranges  of  white  build- 
ings, each  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  four  stories  high,  of 
brick  ;  built  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State  lottery  in  1814.  It 
has  a  presiilent,  (Dr.  Nott,)  several  professors,  lecturers,  and 
tutors,  a  register,  &.c.  a  library  of  ten  thousand  volumes,  a 
museum,  and  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  :  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  students. 

ConnHgh-karie-guofi-harie,  or  a  great  multitude  collected  . 
together,  was  the  Indian  name  of  this  place,  and  the  tribe  of 
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Mohawks,  it  is  well  known,  that  had  their  council-fires  in  this 
valley,  could  muster  their  thousands,  and  strike  terror  into 
their  enemies;  (see  Colden's  History  of  Five  Nations.)  The 
Indian  name  of  Sc/iagh-nack-laa-da,  or  beyond  the  pine  plains, 
was  applied  to  Albany.  A  few  of  the  old  Dutch  buildings  yet 
remain,  and  also  a  bridge  over  the  Mohawk,  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  feet  long,  (erected  by  Burr,  noted  in  former 
days  as  a  bridge  builder.)  There  are  rich  and  extensive  flats 
jn  the  vicinity. 
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was  begun  in  1834,  and  finished  in  1836-7;  length  seventy- 
eight  miles,  cost  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
with  engines,  cars.  &.c.  It  is  good  stock,  and  pays  well.  The 
road  is  intended  for  a  double  track,  and  is  level  and  favorable, 
having  but  one  grade  over  sixteen  feet  of  ascent  per  mile. 

After  leaving  the  branch  road  to  the  Springs,  the  main  road 
adheres  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk  for  seventy-four 
miles,  and  no  line  of  rail- road  could  be  more  happily  devised, 
or  ably  and  triumphantly  achieved  than  this,  in  its  entire 
course. 

Amsterdam,  sixteen  miles  from  Schenectady,  and  sixty-two 
from  Utica,  is  a  small  village,  and  has  a  run  of  watering  and 
manufacturing  power,  (Chuctanunda  Creek,  a  fine  mill-stream 
from  Saratoga  County,  falls  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
one  hundred  rods  from  its  rnouth  near  by,)  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Johnson  family  befo.-e  the  Revolutionary  war, 
Col.  Guy,  Sir  William,  and  Sir  John,  ail  stanch  and  con- 
sistent loyalists  to  their  king.  The  stone  house,  one  mile  from 
the  village,  on  the  south  side  of  the  rail-road,  was  built  by 
Col.  Guy  Johnson,  and  the  one  a  mile  onward  was  occupied 
by  Sir  John,  all  famous  in  the  colonial  history. 

A  bridge  extends  across  to  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  in 
Florida,  and  if  the  cars  breathe  a  minute  or  two,  or  take  iu 
water,  the  traveler  can  spring  out  and  enter  the  restaurateurs 
for  hot  coffee  and  refreshments,  that  opportunely  occur  at 
intervals  of  about  twenty  miles.  Four  miles  onward  at  Tribe's 
hill,  observe  at  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  and  east 
side  of  the  Schoharie  Creek,  the  site  of  old  Fort  Hunter,  Queen 
Anne's  Chapel,  and  the  old  Mohawk  Castle,  famous  in  our 
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early  history.     There  also  are  some  rude  Indian  paintings,  or 
daubs  of  human  figures  on  the  rocks  forming  the  banks  of  the  . 
Mohawk  here. 

The  outlet  of  the  Schoharie  Kill,  that  rises  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Catskills,  and  the  canal  dam  and  bridge  or  tow- 
path  across,  together  with  the  entire  valley  and  fore  ground, 
is  a  combination  of  pleasing  features  of  art  and  nature. 

Caugknaioaga,  twenty-four  miles  from  Schenectady,  and 
fifty-two  trom  Utica,  and  four  miles  from  Johnstown,  thirty- 
nine  from  Albany,  was  an  Indian  village,  and  a  principal  town 
of  the  Mohavv'ks,  and  signifies  a  coffin,  from  there  being  in 
the  river  opposite  that  place  a  large  black  stone.  The  present 
race  of  inhabitants  are  descended  from  Scotch,  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, and  eastern  or  Yankees.  The  Hall  erected  by  Sir 
William  Johnson  in  1773,  and  occupied  till  his  death,  was 
four  and  three-quarter  miles  from  this  to  the  north,  and  on  his 
farm  was  fought  a  battle  by  the  Americans  under  Col.  VVil- 
Jett,  and  the  Indians  and  their  allies,  the  twenty-fifth  October, 
1781.  Most  persons  recollect  Sir  William  Johnson's  adroit 
reply  to  an  Indian  dream,  in  allusion  to  the  fine  red  cloth  and 
lace  cloak  that  the  Indian  chief  unluckily  dreamed  that  Sir 
William  had  presented  to  him,  and  that  Sir  William  gave  with- 
out hesitation  ;  but  soon  after,  he  had  his  dream,  that  the  In- 
dian had  given  him  a  large  tract  of  rich  land,  that  the  Mo- 
hawk gave  up  with  equal  liberality,  but  said  that  he  should 
not  dream  again  with  the  honorable  baronet, 

Fonda,  a  short  distance  from  the  previous  place,  has  the 
county  buildings,  and  a  fine  new  court-house  is  erected.  The 
county-seat  has  recently  been  transferred  here  from  Johnstown, 
as  the  county  of  Montgomery  also  extends  south  of  the  Mo- 
hawk  to  Schoharie  and  Otsego.  The  cliurch  at  Johnstown,  built 
by  Sir  William,  and  containing  his  remains,  was  burnt  in  1836. 

The  Nose,  thirty  miles  from  Schenectady,  is  another  protu- 
berance of  St.  Anthony,  that  like  its  namesake  on  the  Hud- 
son, before  described,  see  p.  18,  here  interposes  an  obstruction 
from  a  high  spur  coming  down  from  the  north,  or  right  hand, 
that  required  considerable  lorenching  or  blasting,  to  admit  of 
the  rail-road,  and  give  sufficient  right  of  way  for  the  modern 
improvements. 

Palatine  Bridge,  thirty-five  miles  from  Schenectady,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  is  Canajoharie  and  the  rail-road  to  Cats- 
kill,  seventy  miles. 

A  corn-mill  constructed  by  the  Indians  of  a  circular  hole  in 
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the  rock,  into  which  was  fitted  a  large  stone  lo  grind  their 
corn,  formerly  existed  here  above  the  nose,  and  gave  the  name 
of  Bread  Creek  to  the  small  stream. 

From  Caaajoharie  to  Cherry  Valley  are  stages. 

Three  miles  west  of  Palatine  Bridge,  we  are  near  Fort  Plain, 
and  Sharon  Sulphur  Springs  on  the  opposite  shore,  where 
Capt.  Butler,  from  his  bloody  visit  to  Cherry  Valley,  came  and 
tomahawked  the  settlers  at  this  remote  frontier  post. 

Four  miles  west  of  Palatine  Bridge  we  cross  the  East 
Canada  Creek,  on  the  line  between  Montgomery  and  Herki- 
mer Counties,  (thirty-nine  from  Schenectady,)  and  in  six  miles 
arrive  at  Little  Falls,  (fifty-seven  miles  from  Schenectady, 
and  twenty-one  from  Utica,)  and  in  three  miles  pass  Gen.  Her- 
kimer's grave  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near  a  brick 
house  on  a  hill. 

Fall  Hill  is  five  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  above  the  canal, 
and  seven  hundred  and  twelve  above  tide  in  the  Hudson,  and 
is  a  spur  that  puts  ofC  to  the  north-west  from  the  Catskill 
range,  and  is  of  granite  and  iime-stone  intermixed.  Vale  half 
a  mile  wide.  A  dam  of  fifty  feet  here  would  back  the  water 
to  Oneida  Lake.  The  cavities  and  water- worn  rocks  indicate  a 
barrier  formerly  at  this  spot. 

As  we  draw  near  lo  the  opening  in  the  mountains,  or  as  we 
approach  the  Little  Falls,  the  contour  of  the  scene  becomes 
more  impressive  ;  the  hills  on  the  opposing  sides  converge, 
restricting  the  river  and  the  Erie  Canal  on  the  south,  and  the 
rail-road  and  the  old  turnpike  on  the  north  to  the  narrowest 
possible  limits,  and  bringing  them  all  under  the  eye  of  the 
visiter.  The  excavations  in  the  solid  rock  for  the  purposes  of 
the  rail-road,  almost  equal  those  made  for  the  canal,  and 
claim  our  admiration  and  approval,  both  for  the  remarkable 
facilities  allotted  by  nature  in  the  formation  of  this  celebrated 
pass  or  GAP  on  the  Mohawk,  (itself  a  prolonged  deep  valley 
or  pass,  extending  exactly  in  the  desired  course  for  a  hundred 
miles,  thus  admitting,  side  by  side,  a  canal  and  road  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  the  rail-road  and  turnpike  on  the 
other,  leaving,  in  fact,  very  little  use  for  the  river,  except  to 
yield  its  waters  to  fill  the  canal  ;  thus  exemplifying  the  reply 
of  Brindley,  the  engineer,  who,  when  asked  his  opinion  as  to 
the  use  of  rivers,  replied,  ''  to  feed  navigable  canals,'')  and  also 
for  the  boldness  and  originality  of  the  heads  that  conceived, 
and  those  that  planned  and  executed,  in  an  incredibly  short 
period,  the  various  massive  and  enduring  works  of  art  that 
.5 
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are  here  concentrated,  and  brought  into  prominent  relief  be* 
lore  and  around  us. 

The  eight  old  locks  and  excavations,  on  a  puny  scale,  of 
the  "  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,"  made  forty 
years  since,  to  obviate  the  obstructions  and  render  navigable 
the  Mohawk  Kiver  through  to  the  Oneida  Lake,  are  here  seen 
amid  the  rocks  and  rapids,  as  a  memorial  of  the  earliest  at- 
tempt made  in  this  State  to  introduce  canal  navigation;  but 
this  did  not  remunerate  the  projectors  well,  and  when  the 
Erie  Canal  was  effected,  the  State  finally  paid  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  stockholders  in 
the  old  concern,  (about  one  fifth  part  of  their  expenditures.) 
There  are  at  this  village  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  a  church 
or  two,  a  bank,  and  the  whole  has  a  substantial  appearance. 

The  traveler  on  the  railroad  cannot  do  justice  to  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  public  works  and  expenditures  here  ex- 
hibited to  him  by  the  State  of  New- York,  and  by  the  Rail- 
road Company,  in  merely  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  as  he  flies 
rapidly  along,  at  the  general  and  combined  effect ;  for  here 
are  not  only  locks,  canals,  rail-roads,  and  other  roads,  but 
also  viaducts,  aqueducts,  water-falls,  race-ways,  mills,  ma- 
chinery, and  a  noble  stream  urging  its  triumphant  and 
foaming  path  over  its  rugged  bed  in  the  very  midst,  and  giv- 
ing vast  life,  vigor,  and  animation  to  the  assemblage  of  objects, 
but  the  face  of  the  hill,  also,  is  full  of  memorials  of  the  changes 
that  time  and  the  elements  have  wrought  out  on  the  rocks  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  that  to  a  geologist,  or  man  of  science,  will 
be  replete  with  interesting  recollections. 

For  several  miles  the  beetling  and  rocky  precipices  en- 
croach very  closely  upon  the  scanty  line  of  road,  and  barely 
admit  of  a  joint  use  of  the  space  for  the  three-fold  purpose 
of  the  canal,  river,  and  roads.  The  beautiful  Aqueduct  that 
spans  over  the  entire  volume  of  the  Mohawk,  that  is  here 
compressed  into  its  narrowest  limits,  rests  on  two  arches  of 
fifty,  and  one  of  seventy  feet,  and  thus  forms  a  navigable 
feeder  for  the  canal,  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  and 
a  link  between  the  north  and  south  shore.  It  is  also  a  leading 
feature  in  the  picture,  and  the  curious  traveler  that  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  a  transient  and  hasty  glance,  can  leave  the  car  to 
explore  around  for  a  i'ew  hours  in  this  highly  interesting  re- 
gion, and  proceed  in  the  next  train.  Cross  by  the  railing  on 
the  side  of  the  aqueduct  and  descend  on  the  stone  bridge,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  central  arch  with  the  basin  beneath,  and 
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the  chutes  that  come  pouring  down,  and  then  scramble  up  to 
the  lop  of  the  mountain  to  catch  a  view  of  the  Mohawk  val- 
ley for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  examine  Vnefive  locks,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  canal,  skirted  by  the  deep  and  rapid 
river,  and  the  huge  rocks  and  mountain  profiles. 

The  long  level  of  seventy  miles  on  the  Erie  Canal,  without 
a  lock,  commences  at  number  fifty-three,  and  extends  on 
through  Utica,  Whitestown,  Rome,  Verona,  Lenox,  Sullivan, 
Manlius,  Lodi,  Sahna,  to  Syracuse,  Onondaga  County.  This 
comprised  the  easiest  portion  of  the  canal,  and  was  the  first 
finished  in  1817. 

There  will  be  no  more  mountain  scenery  compared  to  this, 
for  the  traveler  to  behold,  for  several  hundred  miles  west,  un- 
less he  quits  or  diverges  from  the  beaten  track;  but  there 
may  be  equally  gratifying  or  varied  scenes. 

The  Gulf  Bridge  is  a  span  of  one  arch  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  fifty  above  the  stream,  that  occasionally 
discharges  a  very  heavy  body  of  water  collected  among  the 
mountains  and  wild  lands  north  of  the  Mohawk.  In  this  vi- 
cinity much  labor  and  expense  was  incurred  by  blasting  rocks 
and  forming  embankments. 

In  the  township  of  Herkimer  we  bid  adieu  to  the  rough 
and  rocky  features  around  the  Little  Falls,  and  the  road  im- 
mediately enters  upon  a  more  sylvan  scene,  still  adhering  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  river,  that  is  prettily  skirted  with  dwarf 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  is  seen  meandering  throughout  for 
seven  miles  across  the  celebrated  German  Flats,  a  most  fiertile 
tract;  but  during  the  war  of  17o6  between  the  English  and 
French,  the  Canadians  and  savages  invaded  this  peacefid  vale, 
to  kill,  burn,  and  destroy.  The  road  then  passes  over  fVesl 
Canada  Creek  (Trenton  Falls  being  a  few  miles  north,  see 
p.  53)  by  a  good  bridge,  and  in  half  a  mile  we  are  at  Herkimer, 
the  county  town,  sixty-four  miles  from  Schenectady,  and 
fourteen  from  Utica,  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  flats.  It  has 
one  hundred  and  HCty  houses,  and  twelve  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, a  court-house,  a  jail,  and  a  neat  church.  The  village 
is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  the  buildings  comfortable.  There 
is  an  obstruction  made  across  the  West  Canada  Creek,  that 
forms  a  cascade  above  the  bridge,  and  a  canal  is  cut  to  the 
Mohawk,  for  mills. 

In  five  miles,  the  road  crosses  the  Mohawk  River  to  Frank- 
fort, on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  and  continues  for  nine 
miles  through  a  series  of  fine  farming  lands,  that  indicates 
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our  approach  to  an  inland  city,  that  soon  looms  up  at  a  dis- 
tance with  prepossessing  effect,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
capacious  Utica  depot  buildings,  having  finished  one  of  the 
most  lovely  rides  possible,  and  a  feast  to  the  eye  throughout, 
and  passed  in  a  rapid  flight  of  four  hours,  along  the  most 
attractive  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Rail-road  to  Syracuse,  sixty  miles  west,  follows,  not 
far  off,  the  same  monotonous  level  as  the  Erie  Canal,  and  is 
continued  to  Auburn,  twenty-seven  miles,  and  will  soon  be 
made  on  and  across  the  Cayuga  Lake  and  bridge,  to  Water- 
loo, and  Geneva,  Canandaigua,  Bloomfield,  Liva,  Avon,  (with 
a  branch  to  Rochester,)  Caledonia,  Le  Roy,  Stafford,  Bata- 
via,  Buffalo. 

UTICA  contains  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  a 
central  point  for  turnpikes,  rail-roads,  and  canals,  that  radi- 
ate from  this  in  all  directions:  the  Chenango  Canal  to  the 
south,  the  Black  River  Canal  to  the  north,  and  the  Erie  Canal 
and  the  rail-roads  to  the  east,  north-west  to  Oswego,  and  west, 
and  stages  in  every  direction.  Fort  Schuyler,  noted  in  the  early 
history  of  this  State,  was  on  the  site  of  a  part  of  this  city, 
near  the  river,  and  bridge,  and  the  dep6t,  and  was  an  im- 
portant frontier  post  during  the  wars  of  1756,  and  1776-83. 
In  1784,  after  the  peace,  the  first  settlement  commenced,  and 
from  1789  to  1800  it  went  on  prosperously,  and  has  so  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  The  internal  improvements  of  this 
Slate,  from  their  concentration  hereabouts,  must  ever  make 
this  an  important  inland  town,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  the 
seat  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Rail-road  to  Oswego  is  to  be  continued  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mohawk,  near  the  river,  and  over  the  rich  alluvial 
plains  of  VVhitesboro',  Rome,  and  along  Wood  Creek,  and 
across  Fish  Creek,  and  by  the  north  shore  of  the  beautiful 
Oneida  Lake  and  river  outlet,  in  a  north-west  direction  to  Os- 
wego,  at  the  month  of  the  Oswego  River,  Lake  Ontario,  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy-five  miles;  from  whence  by  steam-boat 
daily  to  Lewiston  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  ;  the 
time  required,  twelve  to  fifteen  hours;  that,  added  to  the  four 
from  Ulica,  and  four  from  Schenectady,  one  to  Albany,  and 
ten  to  New-York,  gives  thirty-one  hours  as  the  time  by  that 
route,  or  only  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  hours  via  rail- 
road from  New-York,  Harlaem,  to  Albany,  Schenectady, 
Utica.  Oswego,  and  steam  to  Lewiston,  (from  New-Orleans 
by  rail-road  to  Charleston  in  five  day«j  and  in  three  to  New- 
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York,  and  one  to  Niagara,  is  only  nine  days,)  amounting  near 
to  annihilation  of  time  and  space  ! 

The  Salmon  River  Palls  of  one  hundred  and  eight  (ect,  in 
the  township  of  Orwell,  sixty-four  miles  north-west  of  Utica, 
may  be  visited  by  takin?  the  stage  route  to  Sackett's  Harbor, 
and  diveroing  at  Redfield  to  the  west,  towards  the  spot.  Par- 
ties of  pleasure  may  descend  by  water  down  the  river  from 
Redfield,  or  by  land  by  a  decent  road,  being  but  six  miles. 
The  current  is  moderate  for  three  or  four  miles,  then  two 
miles  of  rapids  occur,  when  we  arrive  at  the  falls,  wh^re  the 
river  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  at  some  seasons,  with 
the  banks  of  slate  and  granite,  or  gneiss,  rising  seventy-five 
feet  above  the  falls  on  each  side  ;  the  waters  are  received  into 
a  chasm  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  more  feet  in 
depth,  making  the  precipice  in  all  two  hundred  feet,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  cataract  there  is  a  deep  pool  of  water  replete 
with  fish  of  the  first  quality,  viz.  salmon,  trout,  &c.  forming  a 
well  known  and  capital  reservoir  to  supply  tiie  gourmands  and 
hotels  to  a  great  distance  around,  that  send  liere  to  replenish 
their  larders  and  stock  of  fresh-water  dainties. 

From  Lake  Ontario,  the  Salmon  River  is  eight  to  ten  rod43 
in  width  for  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  may  be  as- 
cended in  high  aad  favorable  stages  of  water,  even  to  the  foot 
of  the  falls;  and  as  they  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  have 
not  hitherto  been  njuch  known  to  the  public,  or  minutely  de- 
scribed, travelers  will  have  another  inducement  to  explore 
the  hidden  beauties  of  the  recesses  and  waterfalls,  and  the 
geolooical  formations  of  this  extensive  portion  of  the  Stale, 
that  yet  retains  much  of  its  primitive  wildness. 


Trenton  Falls, 

fifteen  miles  from  Utica  in  a  north-east  direction,  on  West 
Canada  Creek,  are  too  much  \u  vogue  to  be  omitted  by 
the  traveler  in  search  of  amusement,  that  has  the  least  pre- 
tension to  correct  taste,  and  that  follows  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  predecessors  in  this  fashionable  route,  though  it  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  devoting  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  hours, 
and  breaks  ofl'  from  the  regular  routine  in  going  east  or  west, 
and  abstracts  so  much  from  the  time  and  the  purse  ;  yet  ne- 
vertheless, those  that  come  or  go  thus  far  to  see  all  that  is  ac- 
5* 
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tually  worthy  of  notice,  should  by  all  means,  in  our  opinion, 
make  their  pilgrimage  to  ihis  shrine,  by  forming  an  agreeable 
party,  hiring  a  conveyance,  and  leaving  Utica  early  in  the 
itiGrning,  should  it  be  intended  to  return  in  the  afternoon,  and 
devote  only  one  day.  The  famous  irout  dinners  that  are 
usually  procured  at  the  hotel  near  the  falls,  are  also  one  of 
the  enjoyments  of  the  place.  Though  it  may  excite  surprise 
in  some,  yet  we  are  constrained  to  declare,  that  the  sensa- 
tions awakened  in  a  lively  and  ardent  imagination,  and  the 
unmingled  gratification  derived  by  the  spectator  when  the 
glories  of  this  exquisite  spectacle  break  upon  his  view,  will 
for  a  time  absorb  him  in  silent  astonishment,  and  leave  nothing 
more  to  wish  for,  so  near  is  it  to  perfection.  The  traveller 
will  at  first  be  so  overpowered  by  what  he  beholds,  that  it  is 
pardonable  if  he  should  question  if  there  can  be  on  earth 
an  exhibition  of  falling  water  equal  or  superior;  but  when 
his  gust  of  feeling  is  over,  he  may  subsequently  have  reason  to 
change  or  modify  this  opinion  as  he  travels  farther  and  sees 
more,  compares,  and  reflects,  and  discriminates,  giving  to  all 
the  due  meed  of  praise,  but  even  then,  when  he  reverts  to 
Trenton  Falls  in  after  life,  the  impression  it  first  made  upon 
liis  mind  is  strong  and  enduring, — perhaps  unrivalled. 

West  Canada  Creek  is  about  sixty  miles  long,  and  rises  in 
the  wild  tracts,  and  interlocks  witli  the  sources  of  Black  River 
in  the  high  and  bleak  regions  north  of  the  Mohawk  River, 
and  forms  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  latter,  and 
occasionally  vomits  forth  its  sudden  and  dangerous  floods 
and  wears  and  tears  its  impetuous  course  among  the  limestone 
and  slaty  rocks,  until,  near  Trenton,  it  enters  upon  a  series  of 
descents  of  near  forty  feet  down  a  ravine  that  it  has  worked 
for  five  miles  into  every  various  form  of  twisteil  and  dis- 
torted aspect,  and  at  the  bridce  on  the  road  above  the  Little 
Falls  begins  to  be  remarkable,  but  three  miles  below,  and 
two  east  of  Trenton  village,  it  increases  upon  and  absorbs 
the  wonder  of  the  traveler. 

Following  the  path  from  the  hotel  or  boarding-house,  we 
arrive  at  the  brink  of  a  ravine,  bordered  by  forest  trees  and 
evergreens  of  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  &c.  The  appearance  of 
such  a  deep  ravine  in  the  general  surface,  that  liad  not  before 
been  noticed  in  the  approach,  is  the  source  of  some  surprise, 
and  this  is  increased  as  we  descend  the  stairway  into  the 
depths  and  gloom  of  the  ravine,  here,  perhaps,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  two  hundred 
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wide,  and  find  ourselves  upon  a  floor  or  foundation  of  solid 
rock,  and  with  a  very  limited  extent  of  blue  sky,  or  the  vault 
or  arch  of  heaven  above  our  heads.  On  glancing  the  eye 
around  the  walls  of  the  immense  chamber  or  enclosure  that 
encompasses  us,  we  admire  the  drapery  that  covers  and  or- 
naments the  rocks,  and  the  lichens  of  scarlet,  green,  and  yel- 
low, the  trees  that  wave  over  the  margin,  or  impend  in  threat- 
ening attitudes,  held  only  by  a  slight  adhesion  of  their  roots, 
jutting  from  the  loose  soil  above,  or  the  shrubs  and  creeping 
ivies,  trailing  down  in  graceful  festoons  from  crevices  high  up 
and  midway  on  the  face  of  the  precipice. 

As  we  advance  slowly  up,  we  note  the  regular  horizontal 
arrangement  of  the  limestone  that  comprises  the  sides,  and 
the  clear  and  massive  pavement-like  regularity  beneath  our 
feet;  the  mechanical  form  and  regularity  of  the  circular  or 
deep  cistern-shaped  pools,  or  the  square  race-ways  and  chan- 
nels, as  though  chiseled  by  the  hand  of  art,  and  leading  from 
reservoir  to  cascade  in  endless  variety,  and  passing  through 
with  unceasing  force  and  rapidity. 

Contemplating  in  every  aspect  these  wonders  of  the  glen, 
we  proceed  to  the  falls  in  succession,  beginning  with 

Shermari's  Fall,  thirty-five  feet,  named  after  John  Sher- 
man, the  first  occupant  of  the  hotel,  and  one  that  was  exten- 
sively known  as  a  good  lecturer  to  his  visiters  here  on  the 
numerous  organic  remains  that  are  contained  in  the  rock  to  a 
very  remarkable  extent,  and  that  Mr.  Sherman  exhibited  a 
profusion  of  it  in  his  museum,  after  giving  a  capital  dinner  to 
his  hearers  and  customers.  Mr.  Sherman  formed  the  path, 
and  placed  the  chains  for  the  security  of  visiters  that  have 
the  courage  and  curiosity  to  place  themselves  in  these  trying, 
queer,  and  delicate  positions  for  nervous  persons. 

The  High  Falls,  one  hundred  and  nine  feet,  divided  into 
three  different  and  splendid  chutes,  of  thirty-seven,  eleven, 
and  forty-eight,  besides  the  connecting  chain  of  irregular  de- 
scent or  slope,  in  grand  floods  or  overflows  are  all  combined 
into  one  descending  mass  of  pure  snowy-white  foam,  but  in 
a  drier  season  it  finds  its  way  over  the  rocks  in  separate 
channels. 

The  JMill  Dam  Fall  has  a  uniform  pitch  of  fourteen  feet 
only,  and  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  wide. 

The  Cascades,  and  intermediate  chain  of  rapids,  have  a  fall 
of  eighteen  feet,  and  are  much  more  compressed  by  the  jag- 
ged projections  of  the  ravine. 
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The  Upper  Fall  is  about  twenty  feet,  and  is  received  into  a 
capacious  receptacle  or  reservoir,  that  is  tapped  and  let  ofTby 
a  wild  ravine,  and  the  coup  d'oeil  from  the  bridge,  or  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  is  very  pleasing,  and  we  have  arrived  at 
the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  beyond  this,  we  have  in  a  distance 
of  two  miles  of  rapids,  a  descent  of  fdty  or  sixty  feet.  There 
are  other  falls  at  and  below  Conrad's  Mills,  that  do  not  require 
specific  notice. 

When  the  writer  visited  these  falls,  the  water  was  at  that 
stage  when  there  was  evidently  not  the  slightest  danger  to 
any  prudent,  careful  person,  not  disposed  to  incur  needless 
risk  j  and  when  the  water  is  lower  than  common,  there  is  still 
enough  that  willplea'se  and  reward  the  visiter,  and  during  the 
excitement  of  an  overwhelming  freshet,  no  one  would  venture 
below  the  stairway. 

From  Uiica  an  important  route  extends  south,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Chenango  River  and  Canal,  through  Oneida, 
Madison,  Chenango,  and  Broome  Counties,  to  Binflhamton 
on  the  Susqnehannah  River,  al)out  ninety-two  miles,  and 
thence  east  to  Catskill,  and  also  south-east  through  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New- York  to  Newburgh,  and  also  west  to  Oswego, 
Athens,  Tioga  Point,  Chemung,  Eimira,  Painted  Post,  Bath, 
Balavia,  Buffhlo,  or  from  Owcgo  over  the  hills  by  a  good 
road  to  Wilkesharre,  or  Valley  of  Wyoming,  or  through  New 
Jersey  by  way  of  Milford,  or  Delaware,  Morristown,  and 
Newark,  to  New- York. 

The  ride  alonsj  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah  from  Its 
source  in  the  OtSfgo  Lake,  southward  to  the  Great  Bend, 
and  thence  west  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  through 
Bino-liamton,  Owego,  Newtown,  and  near  the  line  of  the 
New-York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  is  capital,  and  also  from  Tioga 
Point  down  to  Wyoming,  Harrisburgh,  and  the  coal  mines. 

Stag^c  Route  fi'otiB  Utiea  to  the  Falls  of 
rViagara. 

(Until  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  seventy  feet  width 
and  six  fft  dcplk,  to  admit  of  the  use  of  steamboats,  or  witil  a 
coniinnoiis  line  of  rail-road  is  effected  from  Auburn  to  Rochester 
and  Buffalo. ) 

New  Hartford,  four  miles;  Manchester,  five;  Vernon,  eight; 
Oneida  Castle,  five;  Leno.x  and  Canostota,  three;  QuaUtyllilJ, 
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three;  Chitteningo,  five;  (two  routes  from  hence  to  Auburn 
and  Cayuga  Lake;  the  right  hand,  or  northern,  near  the  ca- 
nal, through  Syracuse,  Geddes,  Milan,  Camillus,  Elbridge, 
Brutus,  Troopsville,  forty  miles,)  the  other  as  follows:  to 
Manlius,  seven;  Jamesville,  six ;  Onondaga  Hollow  and  Creek, 
four ;  Onondaga  on  the  hill,  two ;  (Syracuse,  and  the  salt 
works,  and  Onondaga  Lake  in  sight  down  in  the  valley  be- 
low, with  the  canal  leading  north  to  Oswego  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio;) Marcellus,  eight;  (falls  two  miles  north,  of  sixty-five 
feet;)  and  Skaneateless,  six;  (branch  rail-road  of  four  and 
a  half  miles  to  the  north  to  Auburn  and  Syracuse  rail-road:) 
Auburn,  seven  ;  Cayuga,  seven  ;  Seneca  Falls,  four;  Water, 
loo,  four;  Geneva,  seven;  (Canandaigua,  fifteen;  to  Roches- 
ter, twenty-seven  miles;)  East  Bloomfield,  nine;  West  Bloom- 
field,  five;  Lima,  four;  Avon,  five;  Sulphur  Springs,  nine; 
Potosi,  two.  Cross  Genesee  River  to  Caledonia  Large  Spring, 
eight;  Le  Roy,  six  ;  Batavia,  ten;  Pembroke,  fourteen;  Cla- 
rence, eight;  Williamsville,  eight ;  Bufi'alo,  ten. 

The  ride  from  Utica  to  Neio  Hartford,  by  the  Sedaghqueda 
Creek,  and  line  of  Chenango  Canal,  is  delightful,  and  in- 
dicates at  the  last  place  a  wealthy,  happy  people,  with  their 
handsome,  comfortable  mansions,  fine  farms,  gardens,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  buildings,  three  churches,  and  several 
mills.  At  a  distance  of  three  miles,  observe  the  edifices  of 
Hamilton  College  on  the  hill  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Clinton.  The  annual  commencemesvt  is  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  August.  There  are  three  colleges,  and  a 
church  of  stone,  A  president,  professors  of  Ethics  and  Po- 
litical Economy,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  Lan- 
guages, Mathematics,  and  Astronomy,  one  tutor,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  students.  The  late  W.  H.  Maynard  gave  it  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  S.  Dexter  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  in  the  village  of  that  name, 
consists  of  a  farm  for  such  as  desire  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
expenses  of  education  by  manual  labor.  There  are  two  col- 
lege buildings,  one  of  stone,  ninety-six  by  fifty-two  feet,  and 
five  stories  high,  with  forty-four  rooms  for  study,  a  lecture- 
room,  and  others  for  the  professors.  INo  sectarian  or  theolo- 
gical instruction  admitted. 

Baptist  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Nsiitution,  a 
stone  house,  one  hundred  by  sixty  feet,  four  stories,  has  sixty- 
eight  chambers,  a  lecture-room,  library,  and  chapel,  a  board- 
ing-house, a  shop  for  work,  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
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acres.  Four  years  is  the  regular  course,  two  for  theological ; 
one  hundred  and  eighty  students;  tuition  sixteen  dollars  a 
year;  board,  washing,  and  lodging,  one  dollar  a  week. 

The  same  appearance  of  exuberance  and  fertility  continues 
to  Manchester,  on  the  Oriskana  Creek,  a  manufacturing  vil- 
lage, and  also  to  Vernon,  wiiii  its  churches,  mills,  and  glass 
factory.  The  Oneida  Caslie  .-itid  Creek  is  on  the  old  Indian 
reservation  of  the  Oneida  and  Tuscarora  Indians,  that  but  re- 
cently removed  from  this  to  Green  Bay,  or  rather  to  Winne- 
bago Lake  in  Wisconsin.  Lenox  has  one  store,  two  taverns, 
thirty  houses,  one  Presbyterian  Church.  Canosluta  has  four 
churches,  four  taverns,  four  stores,  and  several  groceries  and 
forwarding  houses,  one  high  school,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  neat  dwellings,  and  is  seen  a  few  rods  north  of  the  road 
on  the  canal  and  Caneseraga  Creek. 

Chilteningo  Creek  and  village,  a  branch  canal  of  one  mile 
and  a  half  leads  to  the  Erie  Canal,  and  a  small  settlement,  ba- 
sin, dry-dock,  and  boat-yard.  The  village  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  houses,  a  large  Dutch  Reformed  Ch\irch  of 
stone,  and  academy  of  the  same  seel,  and  one  Presbyterian 
and  one  Methodist  church,  three  taverns,  stores,  k.c.  It  is  on 
the  outlet  of  Cazenovia  Lake,  from  whence  there  is  a  descent 
of  seven  hundred  and  forty  feet,  including  one  pitch  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  feet,  giving  great  water-power  for 
eight  or  ten  miles.  Two  mineral  springs  in  the  vale  one  mile 
above,  of  sulphur  and  magnesia  ;  bill  on  the  east  of  calciferous 
slate,  with  springs  holding  carbonate  of  lime,  and  forming 
petrifactions  in  abundance  for  cabinets. 

Lake  Cazenovia,  or  Hawj/eno,  or  Canaleraga,  or  Linklaen, 
is  four  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  is  a  beautiful  expanse, 
environed  by  a  gently  waving  country. 

The  town  of  Cazenovia  is  placed  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
and  has  three  hundred  houses,  neat,  substantial,  of  limestone 
or  brick,  a  bank,  a  land  office,  a  ladies'  seminary,  and  one  for 
Methodists,  of  large  brick  buildings  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  boarders,  and  having  two  hundred  and  fifty  pu- 
pils, male  and  female,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Congregational,  a 
Baptist,  and  a  Methodist  church,  five  mills,  two  woollen  fac- 
tories, a  wire  loom,  three  hotels,  two  drug,  one  book,  and  ten 
dry-good  stores,  asherv,  tannery,  six  groceries.  Col.  Linklaen 
betiun  this  town  in  1795,  and  it  is  a  charming  spot,  and  lands 
around  it  are  forty  to  fifty  dollars  the  acre.  Cannot  the 
traveler  step  aside  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  examine  this  pretty 
lake  and  town? 
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Manilas,  in  Onondaga  County,  on  the  east  of  Limestone 
Creek,  at  the  junction  of  several  roads,  is  ten  miles  south-east 
of  Syracuse,  and  forty  west  of  Utica ;  has  three  churches, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  two  taverns,  six  stores,  one  cot- 
ton factory,  and  several  mills.  One  mile  south  of  the  village, 
and  on  both  branches,  are  falls,  one  of  a  hundred,  and  one  of 
fifty  feet;  also  a  sulphur  sprino;  with  petrifying  qualities. 

Green  Pond  is  one  and  a  half  miles  long  by  three-quarters 
wide,  and  is  sunk  two  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
rocky  shores,  and  is  two  hundred  feet  deep.  The  surface  is 
a  mirror  of  deep  green.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Jamesville,  six 
miles  from  Manlius. 

Onondaga  Hollow  and  Valley  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
chief  seat  of  the  power  of  this  tribe,  one  of  the  confederation 
of  the  five  nations  that  ruled  this  Slate.  The  Onondaga  Creek 
is  a  lively  stream  that  runs  from  south  to  north  for  ten  miles, 
through  a  broad  rich  valley  of  the  deepest  soil  of  vegetable 
mould,  and  enters  the  Onondaga  Lake  at  its  south-east  cor- 
ner near  Salina.  The  old  castle  or  co\incil-house,  the  ancient 
seat  of  Indian  power,  and  the  reservation  and  town  recently 
held  by  them,  was  three  miles  south  of  the  road,  in  fifty  log 
houses  on  a  long  street,  and  perchance  some  of  the  remnant 
of  the  tribe  may  yet  be  seen  lingering  about  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, or  at  Syracuse.  The  Indian  name  for  the  whole 
confederacy  was  Aganuschioni,  or  United  People,  and  by 
the  French,  Iroquois,  and  consisted  of  the  Mohawks,  Onon- 
dagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas,  Tuscaroras;  these  sold  out  to 
the  State  of  New- York,  for  two  thousand  dollars  annually, 
their  claim  to  a  large  portion  of  the  central  and  western 
part  of  this  State.  Some  reside  on  Grand  River  in  Canada, 
others  at  Buffalo,  and  some  are  gone  farther  west.  The  vil- 
lage settlement  in  the  hollow  has  two  churches,  two  mills,  an 
academy,  one  store,  three  taverns,  and  sixty  houses.  The  vi- 
cinity of  Syracuse,  only  four  miles,  and  the  great  canal,  have 
drawn  off  the  business.  There  is  also  a  South  Onondaga  ten 
miles  from  Syracuse,  that  has  a  church,  a  store,  tavern,  and 
a  few  houses.     There  is  also 

Onondaga  IVest  Hill,  is  on  the  hill  that  looks  abroad  very 
extensively  over  hill  and  valley,  lake  and  city.  Here  is  a 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  church,  the  old  court-house,  pri- 
son, fire-proof  clerk's  office,  two  taverns,  four  stores,  and  fifty 
dwellings,  and  some  old  respectable  residents,  or  early  set- 
tlers. For  a  description  of  Syracuse,  (and  of  the  salt  works,) 
Salina,  Liverpool,  Geddes,  and  of  the  lake,  see  canal. 
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iMarcellus,  on  Nine  Mile  Creek,  the  outlet  of  the  Otisco  Lake 
a  few  miles  south,  and  that  is  four  miles  long  and  one  wide, 
and  runs  into  the  Onondaga  Lake,  has  a  church,  and  seventy- 
five  or  one  hundred  houses.  The  waters  hereabout  possess 
strong  petrifying-  qualities,  and  a  specimen  may  be  seen  on 
the  bank,  of  a  large  tree  partly  imbedded  in  limestone,  by  in- 
quiring of  the  village  physician  or  minister.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  fine  blue  limestone  of  good  quality,  and  of  the 
water  lime  or  cement,  mills,  factories,  &c.  and  two  miles 
north,  falls  of  seventy  feet. 


Skaiiieatcles, 

at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  is  the  second  of  those  attractive 
lake  cities  (Cazenovifi  being  the  first)  that  we  encounter 
in  traveling  this  great  western  thoroughfare.  It  contains 
four  churches,  an  academy,  and  five  grist-mills  that  can  make 
forty  thousand  barrels  of  flour  annually,  also  four  saw,  four 
carding  and  cloth-dressing  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  two 
furnaces  and  founderies,  two  machine-shops,  four  tanne- 
ries, two  carriage  factories,  (wo  taverns,  eight  stores,  three 
hundred  houses,  and  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
habitants. The  site  of  the  village  is  unsurpassed  in  its  com- 
plete command  of  the  lake,  that  is  as  transparent  as  air  ;  its 
i)anks  romantic,  picturesque,  and  rising  into  eminences  of 
several  hundred  feet  at  its  southern  termination;  it  abounds 
with  trout  in  its  deep  cool  waters,  that  reflect  like  a  mirror, 
the  hills  and  slopes,  woods,  meadows,  and  pure  white  farm 
houses.  Petrifactions  also  abound  here;  on  the  east,  and  on 
a  level  with  the  water,  are  organic  remains  of  the  cornu 
ainihonis,  imbedded  in  slate.  Three  miles  north  of  the  out- 
let, the  creek  sinks  into  the  rocks  below  the  falls  of  seventy 
feet,  and  is  lost  for  some  distance,  but  this  is  often  the  case  in 
Florida,  and  in  limestone  countries.  The  Indian  name  of 
this  lake,  as  preserved,  means  long;  it  is  fed  by  springs,  and 
is  fifteen  miles  long  by  one  half  to  one  and  a  half  wide. 


Aubiarn, 

is  the  third  of  the  series  of  elegant  lake  cities;  contains 
eight  hundred    and    fifty    houses,   and   five   thousand    five 
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hundred  and  fifty- five  inhabitants,  a  Theological  Seminary, 
eight  churches,  twenty-seven  schools,  two  banks,  capital  four 
liundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  court-house,  jail,  clerk'S) 
office,  sixty-two  stores  of  all  kinds,  and  factories  of  tools, 
clocks,  candles,  combs,  cabinet  ware,  saddles  and  harness, 
looking-glasses,  leather  and  morocco,  boots  and  shoes,  hats, 
tobacco,  bellows,  burr  mill-stones,  coverlets,  carpets,  cot- 
ton-cards, threshing  machines,  tea-kettles,  japanned  ware, 
steam-engines,  carriages.  There  are  three  bookstores  and 
binderies,  five  merchant  tailors,  eight  blacksmiths,  three  dis- 
tilleries, one  brewery,  three  furnaces,  four  flour-mills,  one 
marble  yard,  two  livery  stables,  two  wool  carding  and  clothiers, 
one  dentist,  two  portrait  painters,  six  milliners,  five  dress  ma- 
kers. 

Auburn  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  lake,  but  on  the 
outlet  that  has  ample  water-power.  The  streets  are  wide, 
paved  or  macadamized,  and  there  are  handsome  ranges 
of  stone  and  brick  stores,  and  in  the  retired  parts  some  taste- 
ful dwellings  and  embellished  grounds.  The  public  buildings 
built  in  1836-7-8  are  honorable  to  the  inhabitants,  and  its 
domes,  colonnades,  &c.  place  it  far  aheadof  many  other  west- 
ern towns.     Its  hotels  are  good. 

The  celebrated  STATE-PRISON  may  be  seen  on  buying  a 
ticket  of  the  keeper,  and  the  best  time  is  early  in  the  morning, 
when  they  are  brought  out  of  their  cells  and  arranged  in 
squads,  close  as  they  can  squeeze,  in  Indian  file,  stepping  of? 
and  stamping  hard  with  a  simultaneous  lock-step,  eyes  to  their 
overseer,  head  erect,  each  bearing  his  pail  on  one  of  his  folded 
arms  in  perfect  silence,  entering  their  various  shops,  and  kept 
at  constant  labor  during  the  regular  hours,  till  four  o'clock 
P.  M.  wiien  the  muflSed  bell  is  struck,  all  labor  is  suspended, 
and  the  convicts,  eight  or  nine  hundred,  return  in  the  same 
manner  to  their  cells,  and  are  separately  locked  up  for  the 
night.  The  most  minute  precision  is  required  in  all  their  move- 
ments. The  walls  that  form  the  inclosure  are  thirty-five  feet 
high,  four  thick,  and  two  thousand  feet  in  extent,  or  five  hun- 
dred feet  each  front.  The  interior  yard  has  ample  reser- 
voirs of  water,  and  a  range  of  work  shops  of  brick,  lighted 
in  the  sides  and  roof.  The  cost  was  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  not  including  the  convict  labor.  The  Owasco 
Creek  flows  alongside  the  prison  walls  on  the  south. 

It  is  seven  miles  to  the  Erie  Canal  at  Weed's  Basin,  and 
stages  plv  constantly  to  and  fro,  and  twenty-two  miles  by  the 
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rail-road  to  Syracuse,  there  are  great  quantities  of  g-ypsum, 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  quarried  on  this  route,  and  abundance  of 
the  best  lime  stone. 

Anrelius,  four  miles  west  of  Auburn,  has  two  taverns,  two 
stores,  and  twenty  houses.  Cayuga,  three  miles  furliter,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cayuga  Lake,  has  a  church,  h.igh  school,  three 
tavern?,  four  stores,  and  forty  houses.  The  longest  bridge 
in  the  State,  it  being  one  mile  and  eight  rods,  here  extends 
over  and  across  the  lake,  and  gives  the  traveler  in  passing,  a 
satisfactory  view  of  the  lake,  and  its  highly  beautiful  and 
cultivated  shores,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  A  steamer  runs 
to  and  from  Itiiaca  daily,  from  the  bridge,  to  meet  canal-boats 
at  certain  hours.  (Travelers  intending  to  go  to  Ithaca  or 
Owego,  should,  at  Utica,  or  Syracuse,  or  at  Auburn,  where 
they  agree  to  take  the  stage,  only  pay  the  fare  to  the  Cayuga 
bridge,  and  take  the  steam-boat  for  Ithaca,  and  arrive  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  thirty-six  miles,  in  three  or  four  hours.) 
Just  before  hi.^i  arrival  there  he  will  notice  on  the  east  shore 
a  foaming  cascade  come  pouring  down  the  ledges  of  the  slate- 
rock. 

A  car  starts  on  the  rail-road  for  Owego  soon  after  the  boat 
arrives  at  Ithaca,  and  traveling  but  slowly,  gets  in  about  seven 
or  eight  o'clock;  twenty-nine  and  a  half  miles;  the  most 
defective  route  in  the  State.  Good  hotels  are  at  Ithaca,  and 
fine  views  in  the  environs,  especially  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  overlooking  the  town,  and  lake,  and  shores,  with  its  parti- 
colored squares  of  farms  and  woods.  The  effect  of  the  dis- 
tant aerial  perspective  is  grand. 

A  stage  leaves  Ithaca  early  the  next  morning  for  Bath, 
twenty-two  miles,  at  the  head  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  and  arrives 
in  time  for  the  eteam-boat  that  goes  down  for  Geneva,  unless 
the  tourist  inclines  to  remain  at  Bath,  to  breathe  a  few  hours 
and  look  around. 


Ithaca 

is  our  fourth  city  of  the  lakes.  In  front,  and  between  it 
and  the  head  of  the  lake,  are  three  thousand  acres  of  allu- 
vial flats,  from  which  the  hills  ascend  on  three  sides,  amphi- 
theatrically,  five  hun«ired  feet,  with  truly  magnificent  effect, 
and  the  picturesque  character  of  the  environs  is  improved  and 
made  eminently  attractive  by  the  Fall  Creek,  the  Casca- 
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dilla,  and  Six-mile  Creeks,  thai  find  their  way  over  (he  Iiills, 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  Cayuga.  Fall  Creek  rises  in  Lock 
Pond,  iSummer  Hill,  Cayuga  County,  fourteen  hundred  feet 
above  tide,  and  flows  south  and  south-west  thirty  miles,  and 
falls,  near  Ithaca,  within  one  mile,  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  feet,  over  rocks  of  dark  gray  wacke  slate ;  this  is  best  seen 
from  the  bridge  or  steam  boat.  The  last  fall  is  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  feet,  down  a  steep  succession  of  narrow  ledges  of 
rock  or  stairway  to  the  lake  level.  The  rocks  each  side  above 
the  falls,  lise  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and  enclose  a  pool  for 
the  mills  below,  that  is  drawn  off  or  tapped,  by  a  tunnel 
through  the  rock,  thirteen  feet  high,  twelve  broad,  and  two 
hundred  long,  and  is  made  to  be  used  five  or  six  limes  with  a 
twenty  feet  head  of  water.  The  Cascadilla  leaps  down  a 
gigantic  stairway  one  hundred  feet,  and  Five-mile  Creek  is 
still  more  surprising. 

There  are  five  churches,  a  court-house  and  prison,  clerk's 
office,  thirteen  mills,  four  laclories,  thirteen  taverns,  twenty- 
eight  general  stores,  many  groceries,  druggist  stores,  four 
printing-offices,  two  hook-stores,  one  bank,  capital  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  one  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  eight  hundred  dwellings,  and  four  thousand 
inhabitants, 

Bridgeport,  at  the  west  end  of  Cayuga  bridge,  contains  a 
store,  two  taverns,  and  thirty  dwellings. 


Seneca  Falls 

is  three  miles  west  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  and  Bridge,  on  the 
Seneca  River,  the  outlet  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  and  where 
there  is  within  twelve  hundred  yards,  a  heavy  waler-power 
of  forty-seven  feet  over  four  dams.  In  seven  flour  mills  are 
twenty-four  runs  of  stones  that  make  eighty-five  thousand 
barrels  of  flour.  Of  other  mills,  are  one  for  paper,  six  saw, 
four  plaster,  three  clove,  and  two  oil,  one  clothing  works, 
one  clock  and  one  cotton  factory,  dyeing  and  bleaching,  ono 
furnace,  three  sash  and  window-blind  factories,  one  tannery, 
one  distillery,  one  machine  shop,  four  taverns,  six  lawyers, 
five  physicians,  twenty  stores,  five  hundred  dwellings,  and 
tliree  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants;  five  churches,  a 
newspaper  and  printing-office,  an  academy.  In  1827,  only 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  inhabitants.    Xand  sells  fifty  to 
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seventy  dollars  the  acre.  The  water  power  can  drive  two 
hundred  thousand  spindles.  At  Chamberlaiti's  Mills,  two 
miles  from  the  above  town,  and  one  from  Waterloo,  is  a 
flouring-  and  plaster  mill,  and  fifteen  houses.  The  lively 
aspect  of  the  town  of  Seneca  Falls  strikes  the  stranger  most 
favorably,  and  denotes  that  from  its  water-power  and  manu- 
facturing propensities  here  is  destined  to  be  a  flourishing  vi- 
cinity, a  wealthy  and  comfortable  population. 


TVaterloOf 

four  miles  from  Seneca,  is  also  on  the  river  or  outlet  of  Se 
neca  Lake,  and  has  three  grist,  two  oil,  two  sawmills,  two 
distilleries,  one  furnace  for  castings,  two  tanneries,  three 
clothiers,  pail,  tub,  churn,  and  wooden  bowl  factory,  one 
ashery,  one  boat-yard,  one  newspaper,  two  large  hotels,  three 
taverns,  twelve  dry-goods,  and  one  hardware  store,  court- 
house, jail,  six  lawyers,  five  physicians,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  houses,  three  churches,  two  thousand  inhabitants.  This 
is  also  an  active,  bustling  place.  Seven  miles  to  the  west,  we 
arrive  at 


Geneva, 

following  the  northern  shore,  and  crossing  the  outlet  or  drain 
of  the  lake,  where  there  is  a  strong  current  issuing  out,  of 
clear,  green,  pure  water. 

The  land  between  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes  rises  into 
very  lofty  hills,  and  is  capital  soil  for  wheat,  but  liable  to 
drought,  &c.  From  the  roads  skirting  each  lake,  and  sur- 
mounting the  hills,  are  a  series  of  splendid  views.  There  are 
eight  churches.  The  Geneva  College  is  under  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  ofNew-York,and  has  a  President,  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  the  French, 
German,  and  Spanish,  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  and  appli- 
cation to  Agriculture  and  Arts,  of  Engineering  and  Statistics, 
besides  two  tutors.  There  is  a  Medical  department,  with  Pro- 
fessors of  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology,  of  Instruction 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  of  Surgery,  of  Obstetrics  and  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  of  Medical  .Jurisprudence,  and  Botany.  Not 
confined  to  classics.    Students  fifty-three.    Buildings  of  stone. 
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There  is  a  bank  with  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  capital, 
three  hundred  and  seventy-four  dwellings,  and  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  twenty-three  stores,  twenty  store-houses,  seventy- 
three  vvoiksliops,  sixteen  steam  grist,  one  saw  mill,  one  air 
furnace,  two  machine  shops,  one  steam-enriine  factory,  fifteen 
dry  goods,  five  drujis,  two  hardware,  twelve  (jroceries,  nine 
taverns,  nine  shoe  makers'  stores,  five  tailors,  nine  smiths,  two 
confeciionaries,  one  edge  tool,  three  saddlers,  four  carriage 
maker.*,  two  chair  makers,  four  silver  smiths,  one  plough,  two 
threshing  machine  factories,  one  burr  millstone,  two  tin,  one 
rifle,  one  lead  j)ipe  and  metal  pump,  one  sash,  and  three  hat 
factories  and  stores,  five  cahinet  makers,  one  artist,  two  print- 
ing-offices and  papers,  two  book  stores,  two  binderies,  one 
museum,  eleven  law,  and  one  insurance  office,  six  milliners, 
two  hay  scales,  two  bakers,  one  upholsterer,  one  tallow  chand- 
ler, one  stocking'  weaver,  one  auction  store,  three  barbers,  a 
young  ladies'  school,  three  grammar  schools,  two  district  and 
seven  common,  and  six  hundred  pupils. 

Geneva,  our  fifth  lake  city,  is  situated  at  the  north  west  cor- 
ner of  Seneca  Lake,  on  a  fine  slope,  giving  the  inhabitants  a 
noble  view  of  the  lake,  and  those  residing  on  the  east  side 
of  the  street  have  terraced  gardens  down  to  the  lake,  that 
have  an  admirable  effect.  The  rest  of  the  town  is  on  a  summit 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  lake,  giving  a  view 
to  all,  as  it  rises  in  fifradatinn.s,  and  covered  with  neat  villas 
and  seats,  court-yards,  sardons,  &,c.  The  compact  part  is  on 
lower  ground.  Families  enjoying  wealili  and  leisme  find 
this  a  de<-irai!e  residence.  A  steam-boat  leaves  this  place 
daily,  at  7  A.  M.,  for  the  south  or  head  of  the  lake,  Jefler- 
sonville,  and  is  back  at  night.  During  the  lake  trip,  observe 
on  the  east  shore,  the  town  of  Ovid  on  the  height  of  land, 
eighteen  miles,  and  the  capital  farms  occu|)ying  the  hills  far 
asthe  eye  can  reach  ;  and  opposite  is  Dresden,  where  the  wa- 
ters of  the  crooked  lake  come  in  from  the  west,  and  where 
that  female  hum!)og,  .Jemima  Wilkiiison.  had  her  farm  and 
her  followers,  us  all  fanatics  in  this  couiitrv  can  readily  pro- 
cure Mormons  and  Matihia.",  &:c.  Long,  or  Elephant  Point,  is 
four  mdes  south.  In  six  miles  south  is  Jemima's  xcalk  in  or 
071  the  va>er  place  of  exhibition,  and  in  six  m.ilrs  south  is 
Starkie's  Point,  with  deep  wati  r  close  in  shore,  and  in  four 
miles  more,  a  fall  ol"  one  hundred  and  tliirty-six  feet,  and  in  a 
ravine  still  taither,  is  a  fail  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
the  town  of  Hector,  three  miles  from  Jeflfersonville.  The 
6* 
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lake  is  ice-proof,  or  so  deep  that  it  never  freezes,  but  steams 
it  profusely  in  cold  weather. 

From  Geneva  is  a  branch  canal  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  Erie 
Canal.  Wheat,  barley,  wool,  whiskey,  beef  and  pork,  pearl 
and  potashes,  butter,  flour,  lumber,  glass,  and  grass  seed,  are 
bought  up  here  for  eastern  markets.  Eight  miles  west  of 
Geneva  is  Flint  Creek,  running  north  into  the  Canandaigua 
outlet  at  Vienna,  eight  miles  north  ;  and  in  seven  miles  from 
Flint  Creek  is 

CaDandaig^ua, 

our  sixth  lake  city,  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  five  hundred  dwellings,  some  of  them  not  exceeded 
in  style  or  good  taste  in  architecture  by  any  city  or  place 
whatever.  The  great  charm  and  most  attractive  feature 
in  this  suburban  villa,  is  the  embowered  and  rural  aspect, 
the  neatness  of  the  front  yards,  and  of  the  ample  gardens, 
pleasure  grounds,  walks,  shrubberies,  shaded  and  paved 
streets  and  side-walks,  and  all  those  agreeables  denoting  com- 
fort, good  society,  and  wealth.  It  is  on  two  long  parallel 
streets,  north  and  south,  and  others  at  right  angles.  Has  four 
churches,  an  academy  for  males,  and  one  for  females;  the 
former  edifice  is  eighty  by  forty,  three  stories  high  ;  expense 
of  tuition,  board,  &LC.  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  School 
teachers  are  educated  and  tauglit.  The  Ontario  bank  with  a 
capital  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  a  branch  of 
the  Utica  bank  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  dollars, 
eight  public  houses,  including  two  large  hotels,  Blossoms'  and 
Pitts',  three  fire  companies,  seventeen  law  offices,  ten  physi- 
cians, two  book-stores,  three  printing-offices  and  papers,  six- 
teen stores  of  all  trades,  two  hat  and  two  tin  factories,  one  gun 
smith,  a  steam  grist,  and  a  windmill,  a  furnace  for  castings, 
two  tanneries,  one  brewery,  two  asheries.  There  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  lake  from  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  lake  is 
fourteen  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  to  two  broad;  ha? 
a  steam-boat  that  trips  it  daily  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public  and  of  strangers.  The  Burning  Springs  are  on  each 
side  of  the  lake,  three  miles  oflT,  and  in  Bristol,  eight  miles 
south-east  from  Canandaigua,  and  also  one  to  two  miles 
south-west  of  Rushville,  in  a  long  valley,  and  in  winter  they 
form  openings  in  the  snow,  and  the  fire  being  applied,  the 
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novel  sight  of  a  flame  rising  out  of  the  snow  is  witnessed,  and 
in  very  cold  weather,  tubes  of  ice  are  formed  around  these 
currents  of  gas  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  the  gas  is- 
suing from  their  toi)S,  and  when  lighted,  more  brilliant  than 
the  former. 


Rochester, 

twenty-seven  miles  from  Canandaigua,  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion, can  be  visited  by  stage  and  the  rail- road*  taken  for  thirty- 
two  miles  thence  to  Batavia ;  or  the  traveler  can  take  the  canal 
to  Lockport,  and  see  the  wonders  there,  the  huge  double 
locks,  the  grand  natural  basin,  and  the  deep  rock  excavation  of 
several  miles,  and  by  rail-road  thence  to  Niagara  Falls,  or  con- 
tinue on  by  canal  through  the  entire  route  once,  and  take  some 
other  method  in  returning.  Whichever  way  may  be  adopted, 
we  shall  perfect  our  stage  route,  however,  west  of  Canandai- 
gua, and  after  crossing  two  small  streams  running  north,  in 
nine  miles  we  arrive  at  East  Bloomfield,  with  its  two  churches, 

*  Tonnawanta  Rail-road  was  constructed  in  the  following  cheap  and 
simple  manner :  "  Large  posts  of  twenty-four  or  thirty  inches  in  diameter 
were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  track  opposite  to  each  other,  and  to 
enter  the  earth  firm  and  hard,  to  sustain  the  side  timbers  of  the  track,  and 
squared  at  the  top.  Each  set  of  posts  ten  feet  apart.  Upon  the  top  of 
these  posts  were  laid  transversely,  sticks  of  timber  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
iu  diameter,  mortised  on  the  upper  side  near  each  end,  to  receive  the  lon- 
gitudinal timbers,  that,  being  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter, 
hewed  only  on  the  upper  side,  and  intended  for  the  support  of  each  of 
the  rails,  were  let  into  the  mortises  of  the  transverse  timbers,  and  sup- 
ported by  them  at  the  posts.  This,  where  embankments  were  made,  gives 
a  very  substantial  frame-work  of  the  proper  grade.  On  the  top  of  the 
longitudinal  timbers,  wooden  ribbons,  as  a  substitute  for  iron  rails,  were 
laid.  Rail-road  cars  were  procured  to  carry  earth,  with  four  boxes  each, 
turning  on  hinges,  to  drop  the  earth  between  and  over  the  sides  of  the 
rails.  These  cars  were  loaded  at  places  of  excavation,  moved  by  horse- 
power on  the  track  to  make  embankments.  The  same  frame-work  was 
used  and  put  down  where  excavations  were  made.  When  the  road  was 
finally  prepared  for  operations,  pine  scantling,  three  by  four  inches,  were 
laid  on  the  longitudinal  timbers,  and  ironplaie  rail  on  the  scantling,  and 
all  securely  fastened  by  heavy  spikes  seven  inches  long."  In  a  country  like 
this,  abounding  in  timber,  this  is  the  most  economical,  but  not  durable. 
The  whole  timber  work,  except  the  scantling,  is  covered  with' earth  to  pre- 
vent  decay,  and  the  frame-work  and  earth  add  mutual  support  and 
strength.  This  does  well,  and  if  cars  run  off  the  track,  they  are  receirtd 
on  the  ground,  and  not  on  cross  timbers. 
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two  taverns,  two  stores,  thirty  houses,  one  tannery,  situated 
on  high  and  commanding  ;,'ronnd,  and  having  the  most  cele- 
brated farms  Aiid  choice  wheat  lands.  Five  miles  beyond,  we 
reach  IVest  Bloomfield,  and  in  a  mile  we  cross  the  Honeoye 
Creek,  (he  combmed  outlet  of  three  small  lakes  at  eight  or  ten 
miles  south,  that  runs  into  the  Genesee  River,  and  in  four  milea 
we  arrive  at  Limn;  the  whole  distance  from  East  Bloomfield 
being  thronsh  farms  in  first-rate  order,  fen(  e,  and  keeping.  To 
Edsl.  Avon  five,  and  the  Post  Oture  two  miles  more  from  Lima, 
passing  the  notoriously  rich  valley  of  fiie  Genesee  Flftls,  and 
ten  nnles  south,  the  IVadsivort li  Farm  at  Geneseo,  and  Mount 
Morris,  (for  the  falls  of  Genesee,  also  for  the  line  of  tha 
canal  extending  from  Rochester  south,  up  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley,  see  index.) 

The  two  ^von  Springs  rise  within  an  eiohth  of  a  mile  from 
each  other,  about  a  mile  south  of  tfie  village.  It  is  useful  for 
its  sulphureous  qualities.  Here  are  three  boarding-houses, 
much  resorted  to  by  the  country  people;  a  remarkable  pond 
enclosiuCT  Indian  works,  and  a  root  that  is  peculiar  to  the  flats 
here,  of  jiigantic  size,  may  be  worth  inquirino;  for. 

After  crossinsj  (he  Genesee  River  on  a  suhstanlial  bridge, 
the  road  varies  its  conr.-e  toth.e  noilh-wesl.  and  in  eight  miles 
we  arrive  at  t!ie  Big  Spring  at  Culeiiouia,  that  must  he  seen  as 
it  is  near  at  hand,  and  is  quite  an  annniHly  in  its  way,  bursting 
out  a  full  grown  mill-iai-e.  Tliis  is  probably  the  lo>t  water  from 
Allen's  Creek  at  the  hiijh  falls  in  Le  Roy,  seven  miles  west, 
and  they  rejoin  that  stream  in  two  or  three  miles  north  in 
Whkatland.  a  stjige  runs  from  this  to  Rochester,  twenty 
miles  northeast.  Here  are  two  Presbyterian  churches,  four 
taverns,  four  stores,  one  flouring  and  one  saw  mill,  one 
brewery,  and  sixty  houses. 


L.C  Roy, 

on  an  eminence  on  Allen's  Creek,  is  our  next  agreeable- 
looking  settlement  in  six  miles  from  the  Big  Spring,  and 
here  are  the  falls  that  supply  it  through  apertures  in  the 
lime-stone  rock  that  prevails  in  this  region.  Here  are  four 
chnrehes,  fv.'o  large  mill--,  each  with  four  runs  of  .stones,  and 
making  forty  ihonsand  barrels  of  flour  per  annum,  one  oil 
anri  one  plaster  mill,  a  furnace  for  castings,  a  tannery,  a  ma- 
chine factory,  fifteen  stores,  three  taverns,  four  lawyers,  five 
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doctors,  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
houses  of  stone,  vvitli  gardens  and  grounds  on  a  liberal  scale, 
and  very  pleasing  lo  the  stranger.  The  land  office  for  the 
triangular  tract  is  here.  The  fall  here  in  Allen's  Creek  is 
eighteen  feet,  and  in  one  mile,  twenty-seven  leet  more,  and 
in  two  miles  is  one  of  eighty  feet.  The  creek  at  Le  Roy  has 
a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches.  Beyond  this  creek  we  enter 
on  the  great  plain  of  the  west,  throwing-  off  streams  on  all 
sides.  Look  for  more  petrifactions  on  the  bed  of  the  creek 
six  hundred  feel  north  of  the  bridge. 


ten  miles  from  Le  Roy,  is  situated  on  the  Tonnewanta 
Creek;  and  is  the  first  stream  that  we  have  thus  far  en- 
countered that  pays  its  tribute  to  the  Niagara  above  the  Falls. 
The  stream  pursues  a  course  from  east  to  west,  on  an  ele- 
vated rocky  plateau,  about  four  hundred  feet  higher  than 
Lake  Ontario,  and  seventy  or  eighty  above  Lake  Erie.  The 
highest  terrace  in  the  southern  part  of  Genesee  County  is 
eight  hundred  feet  above  Lake  Ontario,  consequently  rises 
four  hundred  feet  in  thirty-five  miles,  less  than  twelve  feet  to 
the  mile,  and  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  being  almost  a  dead 
level,  and  having  barely  descent  to  drain  the  country.  The 
elevation  is  by  ridges,  as  is  seen  by  the  streams  cutting 
through  the  rock  to  the  north.  From  this  elevated  plateau 
the  drain  to  the  west  is  to  Lake  Erie;  on  the  east  to  the 
Genesee  River,  and  on  the  south  to  Cattaraugus  Creek.  The 
Tonnawanta  has  a  meandering  course  of  forty  miles  in  a 
valley  two  to  four  miles  wide. 

Here  are  three  churches,  a  land  office,  a  bank,  capital  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  flouring  mill  with  four  runs  of 
stones,  three  large  brick  hotels  and  five  taverns,  twelve  dry- 
good,  two  hardware,  two  drug,  and  one  bookstore  and  bindery, 
two  printing-offices  and  papers,  a  bell  foundery  and  gun  smith, 
two  tanneries,  two  batteries,  three  millineries,  four  shoe-stores, 
one  iron  foundery,  five  physicinas,  nine  law  offices,  three  hun- 
dred houses,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 
Lands  within  three  miles  of  the  village  sell  from  twenty  to  forty 
dollars  the  acre,  A  rail-road  of  thirty-two  miles,  called  thcTon- 
nawanta,  extends  to  Rochester,  and  others  to  Buffalo  and  Lock- 
port  will  soon  be  finished.     Here  are  many  neat  residences  of 
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the  wealthy  land-owners  of  the  vicinity.  The  less  that  is  said 
about  the  masonic  murder  of  Morgan,  or  of  his  abduction,  or 
of  the  miserable  log  or  corduroy  roads  from  this  to  the  west, 
the  better,  as,  when  the  rail-road  is  completed,  as  it  soon 
will  be  on  the  entire  route,  all  old  grievances  will  be  forg-otten. 
JSast  Pembroke  post-office  is  six  miles  west  from  Batavia. 
JVest  Pembroke  post-nfiice  is  at  Richville,  eight  miles  farther. 
Clarence  Hollow,  or  Kensent  Grove,  has  a  church,  forty  houses, 
one  ashery,  one  grist  and  saw-nii'l,  one  distillery,  one  tannery, 
two  taverns,  five  stores,  three  groceries.  Witliamsville,  ten 
miles  north-east  of  BufflUo,  has  a  Catholic  Church,  a  grist, 
saw,  and  water  lime  mill,  and  a  quarry  of  the  same,  fifty 
houses,  four  groceries,  one  dry  goods,  two  taverns,  one  tan- 
nery. 

Buffalo, 

the  queen  of  the  lake  cities,  is  admirably  situated  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Nia;gara  river, 
and  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Grand  Erie  CanaL 
There  is  a  rail  road  of  eighteen  miles  leading  to  IMiagara 
Falls,  and  a  series  of  rail-roads  to  Batavia,  Rochester,  and 
from  Auburn  to  Syracuse,  Utica,  Schenectady,  Albany. 
From  the  terrace  the  land  rises  by  a  very  gentle  acclivity  for 
two  miles  to  a  level  plain,  presenting  a  wide  and  enchanting 
view  of  the  lake,  the  Niagara  Kiver,  the  car.al,  and  its 
brandies,  the  city  and  the  Canada  shore.  The  streets  are 
broad,  and  intersect  usually  at  right  angles.  There  are 
three  public  squares,  a  bank,  and  some  airy  wide  streets,  with 
neat  villas,  court-yards  and  gardens,  a  lyceum  and  library. 
The  Erie  Canal  is  continued  along  the  entire  lake  in  front  of 
the  city  to  Little  Buffalo  Creek,  with  frequent  lateral  cuts  and 
basins,  bringing  all  the  lower  part  of  the  city  in  reach  of  the 
canal  facilities. 

A  mole  or  pier  of  wood  and  stone,  of  fifteen  hundred  feet' 
long,  extends  from  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  out  into  the 
lake,  so  as  to  form  a  partial  break-water,  to  protect  boats 
and  shipping  from  the  violent  gales  that  are  felt,  though  still- 
water  is  made  for  a  mile  on  the  creek,  and  a  ship  canal 
eighty  feet  wide,  and  thirteen  deep,  and  seven  hundred  yard.'? 
long,  is  also  now  made.  A  lighl-house  on  the  head  of  the 
pier,  of  dressed  yellowish  lime-stone,  forty-six  feet  high  and 
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twenty  in  diameter  at  the  base ;  is  a  durable  structure,  and  or- 
namental to  tlie  city.  Tlie  cost  of  the  pier,  &c.  was  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  seven-eighths  being  paid  by 
the  United  States. 

Buffalo  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  J^iagara  District,  in- 
cluding Silver  Creek,  Dunkirk,  and  Portland,  and  all  above 
the  Falls.  It  is  the  depot  of  the  trade  for  the  upper  lakes, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  part  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  including  a  lake  coast  of  5,719  miles. 

The  city  has  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  three  thou- 
sand houses,  one  hundred  and  fifiy-two  streets,  fifteen 
churches,  two  seminaries,  m^ny  district  and  select  schools, 
two  theatres,  a  court-house,  jail,  two  hundred  stores,  three 
banks,  aggregate  capital  one  million,  many  hotels  and  tav- 
erns, six  newspapers,  and  a  great  variety  of  manufactories. 
It  is  divided  into  five  wards,  and  has  a  mayor  and  common 
council  that  are  elected  annually.  Its  streets  are  paved,  re- 
gular, and  laid  out  in  reference  to  the  natural  slopes  :  a  i)or- 
tion  of  it  that  was  formerly  lo'>r  and  marshy  near  the  creek 
and  lake  is  liable  to  bo  submerged  during  violent  storms. 

The  buildings  are  in  general  decent,  some  are  splendid, 
and  the  stores  recently  erected  are  four  and  five  stories  high. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  merchandise  received  at  Buffalo 
goes  no  farther,  being  for  the  use  of  the  city  and  vicinity. 
Sixty  mails  arrive  and  depart  weekly.  Postage  in  1835,  twenty 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars.  The  amount 
invested  by  her  citizens  in  steam-boats,  and  lake  vessels, 
canal-boats,  (Sec.  about  one  million;  advances  on  freight  and 
produce  passin/I  east  and  west,  two  millions;  manufacturea 
yearly,  two  millions;  and  sates  in  addition,  one  million  seven 
hundred  and  forty-eiyht  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  ;  ex- 
pended in  building  in  a  year, one  million  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars  ;  arrivals  and  departure  of  vessels  in  1835,  in 
two  hundred  and  ten  days  was  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
steamboats  each  way  ;  other  vessels,  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
each  way,  canal  clearances,  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  ;  tolls  received,  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars.  The  University  of  Western 
]Sew-York  is  here  established  on  a  liberal  foundation,  by  en- 
dowments or  donations  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  terrible  revulsion  and  derangement 
of  the  currency  in  1837  prostrated  for  a  time  the  energies 
and  growth  of  this  place. 
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The  town  was  originally  laid  out  in  1801  by  the  Hofrand 
Land  Company,  on  the  hill  or  terrace,  fifty  feet  above  the 
lake,  and  in  part  on  the  low  ground  or  marsh  towards  the 
lake  and  creek.  The  draining  of  the  marsh  has  rendered 
it  fit  for  building,  and  it  is  now  the  business  part  of  the  city. 
The  Lake  Erie  boats  leave  at  regular  intervals  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  night.  Boats  are  despatched  to  the  Upper  Lakes 
as  often  as  the  case  requires.  At  each  port  sufficient  time  is 
allowed  to  take  in  freight  and  provide  every  luxury  for  pas- 
sengers. The  prices  are,  to  Cleveland,  in  the  cabin,  six  dol- 
lars ;  steerage,  two  dollars  fifty  cents,  Detroit,  eight  dollars; 
steerage,  three  dollars. 

The  prices  of  freight,  charged 

From  Bufi'alo  to  Chicago,  Light,  per  100  lbs.     87j  cents. 
"  "  "  Heavy,  "  62^    " 

"  "  "  Barrel  bulk,  $1  50      " 

"         "  Silver  Creek,  Dunkirk,  and 

Barcelona,  25  a  35      '' 

"  "  Erie,  Grand  River,  and 

Cleveland,  '27  a  50     " 

"  "  Ports  above  Cleveland, 

to  Detroit,  30  a  46      " 

During  one  week  twenty-seven  steamers  and  thirty  eighf 
brigs  and  schooners  entered  the  harbor  of  Buffalo,  bringing 
forty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  bushels 
wheat ;  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight  barrels  flour ; 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  barrels  pork  ;  two 
thousand  sis  hundred  and  fifteen  bushels  corn  ;  two  hundred 
and  fifty  casks  ashes  ;  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  hides  ; 
fifty-seven  bales  of  buffalo  robes  and  deer  skins — besides  im- 
mense quantities  of  fish,  glass,  brooms,  staves,  &c.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  canal  is  great ;  frequently  thirty  boats  arrive  in 
one  day,  and  sixty  are  cleared  from  the  collector's  oflice  for 
the  east — all  well  loaded. 

The  Seneca  Reservation  has  nine  hundred  Indians,  including 
some  Onondagas  and  Cayugas,  is  from  three  to  four  miles 
south-east  of  Buffalo,  and  is  eighteen  miles  by  seven  on 
Buffalo  Creek  and  its  branches,  and  amounts  to  forty-nine 
thousand  acres,  fertile  and  reaching  near  the  city  bounds. 
North  of  the  reserve,  the  average  price  of  improved  farms  is 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  south,  twenty  dollars  the  acre.  With- 
in five  miles  from  the  city,  they  are  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  caused  by  the  Indian  lands 
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not  coming  into  market,  and  by  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  re- 
stricting the  lands  in  that  direction. 

Limestone  lies  in  deep  horizontal  stratified  masses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niagara,  between  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock.  Bird 
Island,  opposite  Black  Rock,  is  a  naked  rock  frequently  un- 
der water.  Squaw  Island,  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Rock  ra- 
pids, contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  acres.  Strawberry 
Island,  one  hundred  acres.  Beaver  Island,  thirty  acres.  Rat- 
tlesnake Islanil,  forty-eight  acres.  Tonnawanta  Island,  sixty- 
nine  acres.  Cayuga  Island,  Buckhorn  Island,  Goat  or  Iris 
Island,  seventy-five  acres. 

Grand  Island  (Owanungah)  begins  five  miles  from  the 
lake,  and  measures  around  its  edge  twelve,  and  in  width 
three  to  six  miles,  and  ends  three  from  the  Falls;  contains 
eeventeen  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  acres 
covered  with  oak  of  the  first  quality  for  ship  building.  A 
company  from  Boston  now  own  it,  and  have  a  village  called 
While  Havtn,  of  fifty  families  and  two  hundred  workmen, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Tonnawanta  Creek,  and  a  steam,  grist 
and  saw  mill,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  and  room  for 
Sfleen  gangs  of  saws;  many  workshops,  a  school,  and 
church ;  a  long  wharf  and  timber  dock.  Frames  of  ships  are 
selected  and  sent  to  the  sea-board,  employing  fifty  canal- 
boats  and  several  sloops.  The  steam-boats  from  Buffalo  touch 
here  to  Chippewa  and  the  Falls  ;  and  the  ferry  over  this 
branch  of  the  Niagara  is  one  hundred  rods  wide.  The  is- 
land is  alluvial,  and  is  a  bed  of  blue  clay  forty-seven  feet 
deep,  far  as  penetrated,  in  which  are  found  water-worn  stones, 
but  no  water  ;   that  from  the  river  being  used. 

Black  Rock  is  three  miles  north  of  Buffalo,  opposite  Wa- 
terloo and  Fort  Erie,  in  Canada.  The  river  is  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide,  and  runs  with  a  current  of  six  miles  an 
hour,  and  is  twenty  feet  deep.  Ferriage  twenty-five  cents. 
The  water  is  of  a  sea-green  color,  pure,  and  clear,  and 
sprightly,  almost  sparkling;  and  from  Black  Rock  to  the  Falls 
the  banks  are  eight  to  ten  feet  above  the  river,  and  a  plain  ex- 
tends on  ail  sides,  and  the  river  is  not  much  below  the  level  of 
the  bank  between  Grand  Island  and  the  main,  and  at  the  Ton- 
nawanta. The  harbor  of  Black  Rock  is  four  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  yards  long  from  south  to  north,  and 
from  eighty-eight  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  broad,  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  of  surface.  It  begins  in 
the  lake  at  Bird  Island,  and  is  continued  by  a  mole  of  double 
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wooden  cribs  filled  in  with  stone,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  (Wv? 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  yards  to  Squaw  Island, 
raised  from  one  to  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river^ 
rising  gradually  towards  the  north,  and  is  continued  across 
the  Island  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  yards,  to  a 
dam  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  yards  long,  that  connects  the 
island  with  the  main,  and  raises  the  water  in  the  harbor  four 
and  a  half  feet  to  the  lake  level,  and  has  a  lock  to  pass  ves- 
sels out  and  in.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  harbor,  fifteen 
feet;  the  medial  distance  from  the  shore  to  Squaw  Island  is 
forty,  and  the  mole  uniting  the  islands,  sixteen  rods.  The 
harbor  forms  part  of  the  canal  that  leaves  it  opposite  Bird 
Island,  and  passes  into  Buffalo.  From  the  head  of  the  wa- 
ter at  the  dam,  four  and  a  half  feet,  great  water-power  is 
available,  and  here  are  four  flouring  mills  with  twenty-five  runs 
of  stones,  one  grist  mill,  two  saw,  a  stave,  carding,  and  full- 
ing mill,  one  iron  foundery,  and  steam  engine  manufactoryj 
a  distillery,  and  grinding  mill,  a  saw  and  shingle  mill,  and 
the  unemployed  power  here  is  enough  to  drive  one  hundred 
mills.  There  are  five  stores,  five  taverns,  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dwellings,  and  two  thousand  one  hundred  inhabitants, 
A  team  ferry-boat  plies  across  to  Waterloo. 

Fort  Schlosser  was  a  stockade  erected  by  the  British  in  the 
war  of  1756-9,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Niagara  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  Gill  Creek,  one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  Niagara 
Falls  village,  and  just  above  the  commencement  of  the  rapids. 
This  is  the  upper-landing  place  for  the  portage  around  the 
Falls,  to  Levviston  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ridge,  seven 
jniles  at  the  lower  landing  in  Niagara  River.  The  ridge  itself 
is  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  river,  and 
twenty-five  feet  higher  than  the  land  at  Schlosser,  and  is  the 
highest  land, between  the  Tonnawanta  and  Ontario.  The  fort 
was  surrendered  to  the  United  States  by  the  British  in  1796. 
It  has  recently  become  notorious  for  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  steam-boat  Caroline,  (that  was  moored  at  this 
wharf,)  by  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers  and  seamen  from 
Chippewa,  that  cut  her  loose,  after  killing  those  that  resisted, 
towed  her  out  in  the  current,  when  she  was  sucked  into  the 
rapids,  and  went  over  the  falls. 

Navy  Island  contains  three  hundred  acres,  is  of  a  shape 
nearly  triangular,  and  is  the  first  island  between  the  grand 
rapids  and  Grand  Island,  and  being  nearest  to  the  Canadian 
shore,  and  west  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Niagara,  it  is  at- 
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tatihed  to  Upper  Canada,  the  boundary  line  between  the  Uni- 
tad  States  and  Canada  being  in  the  middle  of  the  main  chan- 
nel from  lake  to  lake.  The  recent  military  occupation  of 
this  island  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1838,  for  a  short  period 
during^  the  disturbances  in  Canada  and  along  the  frontier  of 
the  United  States,  by  a  lawless  band  of  outlaws  and  despera- 
does, has  given  this  small  island  more  celebrity  or  notoriety 
than  it  deserves  from  its  fearful  position  a  few  hundred  yards 
above  the  grand  cataract.  Below  this,  and  to  Goat  Island,  and 
from  Chippewa  over  to  Schlosser,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
miles,  any  boat  venturing  impiously  to  intrude  upon  the  green 
and  glassy  surface  of  the  alluring  stream,  will  be  drawn  into 
the  rapids,  and  swept  down  to  inevitable  destruction. 

Above  the  Rapids,  the  two  branches  of  the  Niagara  River 
that  enclose  Grand  Island  and  the  other  small  islets,  come 
sweeping  down  with  infinite  grandeur,  and  unite  their  waters 
for  the  last  time  previous  to  their  absorption  into  the  angry 
confusion  of  the  surge  and  rocks  that  form  the  rapids.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  immense  ocean  of  waters  is  grand,  is  magnificent, 
full  of  its  conscious  power,  and  profound  and  overwhelming 
influence,  advancing  with  increased  impetus  to  the  brink  of 
the  first  shelf  of  the  descent,  when  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
river,  about  thirteen  thousand  feet,  is  received  into  the  rocky 
glen  or  rapid  slope,  and  sinks  from  ledge  to  ledge,  arrayed  in 
huge  and  wild  masses  to  receive  the  shock  of  this  tumbling 
ocean  in  its  passage  over  a  sloping  distance  or  inclined  plane 
of  perhaps  lour  thousand  feet,  and  of  only  fifty-five  of  actual 
descent,  but  the  impregnable  and  immovable  rocky  asperities 
of  the  underlying  rocky  foundation  are  such  as  to  raise,  toss, 
scatter,  and  part  this  phalanx  of  waters  into  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  jetts,  cascades,  and  forms  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
ever  new,  changeable,  and  wonderful.  To  the  uninitiated  and 
unreflecting  traveler  and  spectator,  that  perhaps  approaches 
this  scene  for  the  first  time,  from  the  south  or  west,  or  from  a 
■distance  up  the  great  Lnkes  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
Superior,  over  such  interminable  oceans  and  inland  seas  of 
freshwater;  and  sees  the  whole  moving  mass  here  concen- 
trated, swallowed  up  in  a  sudden  subsidence  or  opening,  and 
plunging  into  a  tremendous  abyss  in  the  solid  rock,  three 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  a  mile  broad,  the  sight  is  overwhelm- 
ing and  magnificent. 

"  I  will  remember  the  works  of  the  Lord.     Thou  art  the 
God  that  doest  wonders.     The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  the 
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depths  also  were  troubled,  the  earth  trembled  and  shook. 
Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the  great  waters,  and 
thy  footsteps  are  not  known." 

The  best  positions  for  viewing  the  rapids  are  near  Chippe- 
7va,  on  the  road  down  from  Buffalo,  on  the  west  from  Erie  and 
Waterloo.  This  is  preferable  in  some  respects,  and  gives  the 
first  bird's-eye  view  as  the  River  (descends,  and  the  traveler  as- 
cends to  the  hill  north  of  Chippewa.  The  table  rock  is 
another  favorable  place  to  get  a  front  and  complete  panoramic 
coup  d'oeil,  or  in  Avalking  along  the  shore  on  either  side, 
or  in  crossing  the  bridges  to  Batli  and  Iris  Islands;  but  the 
best  and  most  central,  is  from  the  upper  extremity  of  Goat 
Island  at  the  tower,  &c.  But  artists  may,  and  do  differ  even 
in  this  respect;  but  to  many  travelers,  the  young  especially, 
the  rapids  are  the  most  attractive  and  delightful  part  of  the 
enjoyments  of  a  few  days  at  Niagara,  To  the  older  and 
more  mature,  the  crescent,  or  Horse  Shoe  Fall,  and  the  one 
on  the  United  States  side  may  be  more  gratifying. 

Looking  at  the  rapids  from  Goat  Island,  directly  up  stream, 
with  the  full  angle  or  inclined  plane  of  the  rapids  before 
us,  the  endless  torrent  comes  booming  and  bounding  on- 
ward in  high  curling  and  dashing  waves,  that  would  soon  an- 
nihilate all  opposition,  but  the  abrupt  subsidence  of  one  ledge 
and  plain  below  the  preceding  one,  breaks  the  continuity  of 
the  wave,  and  it  darts  onward  in  another  wave  and  plunges 
till  it  reaches  the  precipice.  The  water  passing  down,  be- 
tween the  main  eastern  shore  and  Bath  Island,  under  Por- 
ter's bridge,  is  clear,  and  not  very  deep,  but  runs  with  such 
amazing  rapidity  and  violence  over  the  rocky  bottom,  that  in 
crossing  the  bridge,  the  whole  structure  appears  to  be  moving 
bodily  towards  the  precipice  with  fearful  effect;  in  fact, 
strong  nerves  are  required  in  the  traverse. 

The  Falls  on  the  eastern  or  American  side  of  Iri.s  Island, 
are  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in  the  leap,  and  nine 
hundred  feet  wide  between  the  Island  and  the  main,  and  de- 
scend perpendicularly  in  one  clear,  glassy  sheet,  that  is  par- 
tially broken  into  foam  in  its  course,  and  is  enveloped  and  ob- 
ucured  in  mist  about  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  the  height 
from  the  river  below.  The  Fall  between  Luna  and  Iris  Island 
is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide  of  itself,  and  is  included 
in  the  total  estimate  of  nine  hundred  feet. 

To  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  Fall  near- 
est to  the   stairs,  (six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  width,)  de- 
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scend  the  stairs,  and  at  various  stages  or  steps,  pause  and 
contemplate  the  astounding:,  and  terrific,  and  all-absorbing 
scene;  the  world  of  waters,  that  never  ceases  to  plunge  into  the 
river  on  the  rocky  masses,  and  to  glance  off  its  spray  and  scat- 
tered waters  with  extreme  violence,  like  small  shot,  with  a 
force  that  defies  all  attempts  to  face  it  unmoved,  or  unshrink- 
ing, or  to  resist  the  wliir.'s  of  air  that  issue  forth  with  stifling 
effect.  When  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  of  the  slope  at 
the  edge  of  the  river,  again  direct  the  eye  upward  to  the  falling 
waters,  that  from  this  position  are  beheld  with  the  fullest 
effect,  and  also  the  lofty  precipices  of  rock  mantled  with  the 
moss  and  hue  of  ages. 

The  bridge  extending  over  the  American  rapids  to  Bath 
Island,  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  long,  resting  on 
piers  or  cribs  of  logs,  filled  in  with  heavy  masses  of  stone, 
and  the  bridge  from  Bath  to  Goat  Island  is  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  feet,  made  in  a  similar  manner.  Bath  Island  is 
four  hundred  feet  long,  and  has  two  acres  of  surface,  and  the 
toll-house,  (fee  twenty-five  cents,)  and  a  large  paper  mill  and 
a  bathing-house,  and  is  connected  by  bridges  with  two  islets, 
•the  Ship  And  Brig,  that  brave  the  fury  of  the  rapids,  and  help 
to  ward  off  or  break  its  force,  in  impinging  against  the  Bath 
and  mill,  and  thus  the  most  is  made  of  these  mere  stepping- 
stones,  bridges,  and  rapids,  and  after  stepping  in  the  toll  house, 
and  examining  the  album  kept  there,  and  inserting  name  and 
date,  pass  over  the  last  bridge  to 

Iris,  or  Goat  Island,  that  is  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  wide, 
and  contains  seventy-five  acres  of  land,  well  timbered  with 
beech,  oak,  maple,  &c.  mantled  with  vines  and  cryptagamous 
shrubs  or  plants,  that  have  most  judiciously  and  com- 
mendably  been  preserved  by  the  estimable  and  worthy  pro- 
prietor in  their  pristine  M'ildness  and  native  beauty.  A  neat 
walk  covered  with  gravel  has  been  made  near  the  skirts  of 
the  island,  and  vistas  introduced  to  direct  the  stranger,  and 
to  exhibit  the  whole  surrounding  scenery  to  the  best  possible 
effect.  This  enchanting  little  island,  enthroned  in  the  midst 
of  the  furious  rapids,  and  parting  aside  even  the  gigantic  tide 
of  inland  waters  that  presses  upon  it  with  threatening  vehe- 
mence and  resistless  power,  is  now  rendered  intensely  inte- 
resting to  the  visitant,  by  the  facilities  in  approaching  it  over 
the  formerly  impassable  and  virgin  rapids,  that  had  rarely  be- 
fore been  attempted  by  the  daring  effort  of  man,  but  are  now 
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safely  open  to  public  curiosity  and  (stratification,  and  the  hither- 
to hidden  beauties  and  secluded  recesses  of  this  charming-  spot 
satisCacforilj  unfolded.  There  is  not,  there  cannot  be  under 
the  arcli  of  heaven  a  more  interesting  or  awful  place  in  all 
creation  than  this,  with  its  auxiliaries  of  surpassing  glory  and 
grandeur,  to  irradiate,  guard,  ennoble,  and  animate  the  pano- 
rama that  here  environs  the  awe-struck,  astonished,  and  de- 
lighted traveler. 

After  making  the  circuit  of  the  island,  and  gazing  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  prominent  features  and  wonders  of  the 
place,  in  a  transient  or  cursory  manner,  reiurn  to  the  northern 
face  of  ihe  precipice,  and  explore  the  Biddle  Slairs,  but  first 
cross  the  romantic,  ticklish  bridge  to  Luna  Island,  on  the 
verge  of  this  central  Fall,  that,  when  viewed  f/om  the  Cana- 
dian shore,  at  a  mile's  distance,  is  almost  lost,  or  appears  but 
a  mere  ribband  in  comparison  with  its  n)ore  imposing 
neighbors,  yet  it  is  of  the  very  reputable  widtii  of  two  hurj- 
dred  and  forty  feet,  presenting  a  snow-white,  foaming  appear- 
ance, that  if  it  stood  alone,  like  the  Montmorency  at  Quebec, 
would  of  itself  have  numerous  pile:rims  to  lavish  their  admi- 
ration upon  it,  but  here  it  is,  subsidiary  and  subordinate,  yet 
eminently  graceful  and  pleasing. 

The  front  of  Ihe  precipice  of  Iris  Island  is  of  limestone  tinge, 
Avith  the  venerable  hues  of  time,  presenting  a  uniform  facade 
of  about  a  thousand  feet  facing  to  the  north-west,  and  separa- 
ting by  its  intervention  the  two  grand  divisions  of  ihe  falls, 
the  eastern  and  the  western,  and  it  rises  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  circular 
gulf  below  the  falls.  The  visit  of  the  patriotic  Nicholas  Bid- 
die,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  to  this  place  in  1829,  restdted  in  his 
causing  this  capital  stairway  to  be  constructed  at  his  individual 
expense,  for  the  public  accommodation,  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  be  carefully  retained,  and  repaired,  and  preserved.*  This 
erection  facilitated  and  opened  up  to  pul)lic  admiration  many 
new  points  of  view,  before  unapproachable. 

The  first  flight  of  steps  continues  for  forty  feet,  when  a  six- 
Bided  or  hexagon  building,  or  inclosure  of  wood,  sixty-five 

-  Dr.  Hiingerford,  of  Troy,  was  instantly  killed  at  the  falls.  In  com- 
pany wiili  Liiiilsev,  the  guide,  he  had  descended  the  Biddle  stair-case  on 
the  American  side,  and  was  standing  near  thf  water,  when  a  ma.ss  of  rock, 
weitihing  several  tons,  fell  from  the  bank  above,  a  height  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  directly  upon  him.  Lindsey  suffered  a  severe  contusion 
on  his  left  arm,  but  was  not  otherwise  injured. 
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feet  high,  containing  the  spiral,  or  geometrical,  or  cork-screw 
staircase  of  ninety  steps,  lands  the  giddy  explorer  upon  the  top 
of  rhe  debris  at  the  foot  of  the  mural  precipice,  vv|)ence  three 
traces  or  walks  diverge  to  new  points  of  attraction.  One  is 
directed  to  tlie  -water's  e^ge,  eighty  feel  still  farther  downward. 
Another  to  the  Ici'i,  or  west,  to  the  great  Horse-Shoe  or  Cres- 
cent Fall.  Another  to  the  riglit,  conducts  to  the  most  singular 
novelty  of  all,  'h.'  cave,  or  head  quarters  of  ^olits,  the  god 
of  the  winds;  a  d  no  jianie  could  be  boUer  chosen,  or  more 
literally  correct,  l.ir  the  cavern  is  fifty  feet  wide,  one  hundred 
high,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  deep,  and  is  directly  behind 
the  centre  fall,  and  the  visiter  may  safely  approach  to,  and  pass 
through  It,  and  emerge  at  the  foot  of  Lti>ia  Island,  and  won" 
der  at  his  temerity  in  risking  it;  and  after  looking  around 
from  this  peculiar  position,  he  can  even  advance,  with  cautious 
steps  and  slow,  and  perchance  have  a  peep  behind  the  watery 
curtain  that  veils  over  the  rock  tliat  sustains  the  main  portion 
of  the  American  fall;  but  let  him  not  attempt,  in  a  fool-hardy 
spirit,  to  risk  any  further  progress  towards  the  American 
stairs,  that  are  yet  several  hundred  feet  beyond  him,  with  a 
crushing  weight  of  water  also  eternally  falling  from  a  height 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet,  equal  to  an  ordinary 
church  ^teeple.  The  noise  both  at  this  point  and  at  the  cav- 
ern of  the  winds,  where  it  is  increased  and  reverberated  with 
ten-fold  violence,  is  utterly  astounding  and  overwhelming, 
and  is  sui  generis;  and  it  is  glory  enough  to  any  one  to  have 
been  thus  far  successful;  and  if  satisfied,  let  him  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  foot  of  the  spiral  Blddle,  and  try  his  luck  in  a  de- 
scent towards  the  western  curtain  or  crescent  fall,  that  some" 
times  permits  the  veil  of  its  mysteries  also  to  be  penetrated 
for  a  short  distance  with  similar  impunity.  Let  us  now  as- 
cend the  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  to  the  summit  of 
the  Iris,  and  find  our  way  westward  by  the  gravelled  walk 
to  the 

Terrapin  Bridge  and  Tower,  the  most  daring  achievement 
to  construct,  reaching  three  hundred  feet  out  from  the 
Iris  Island,  including  the  extension  up  the  stream  of  the 
rapids,  and  the  Tower  of  slone,  forty- five  feet  higli,  done  in 
18.^3,  with  steps  leading  and  winding  up  to  the  tup,  and  from 
the  dizzy  summit  that  is  thus  safely  attained,  the  crowning 
feat  of  human  and  almott  super-human  efforts,  undertakings, 
or  even  imaginings,  the  traveler  that  has  thus  far  periled 
his  life  to  gratify  his  vain  and  unbounded  curiosity,  and  that 
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says  to  himself,  what  man  has  done,  man  can  do;  and  what 
others  have  here  seen,  I  may  also  behold,  perhaps,  in  safety, 
will  not,  perchance,  withdraw  from  the  bridge  or  the  tower 
without  claiming  the  full  fruition  of  his  gratified  curiosity  as 
the  reward  of  his  hazardous  and  expensive  journeyings.  Of 
all  appalling  and  terrible  sites  for  man  to  place  himself  upon 
to  glut  his  insatiable,  presumptuous  desire  to  draw  near  to 
the  very  brink  of  destruction,  and  to  cast  a  withering,  heart- 
sickening,  trembling  look  into  a  vortex  where  no  human  be- 
ing can  enter  but  to  be  instantly  passed  into  the  abyss  of 
eternity,  this  is  the  threshold  to  contemplate,  creating  hor- 
rible sensations  of  mingled  fear  and  shrinking  back  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  in  thus  madly  venturing  into  the  presence  of 
the  power  that  can  annihilate  in  a  moment  ail  that  thus  pro- 
fanely intrude  into  the  domains  between  time  and  eternity. 

The  site  of  the  tower  is  but  four  or  five  hundred  feet  from 
the  deepest  portion  of  the  main  channel  of  dark  green  water, 
that  occupies  the  crescent-shaped  part  of  the  Niagara,  and  is 
also  within  a  few  feet  of  where  the  rapids  are  tumbled  over 
the  precipice  in  a  sea  of  milk-white  foam  and  richness  of 
inimitable  perfection  and  beauty.  A  very  slight  illustration 
of  this  appearance  may  be  cited,  by  comparing  it  in  a  small 
way  with  the  descent  of  a  heavy  mass  of  snow  from  the  roof 
of  a  tall  house  in  a  thawing  day,  when  the  mass  comes  down 
in  successive  and  ponderous,  yet  feathery-looking  pure  white 
volumes,  with  a  splash  and  crash  that  causes  a  rebound  one 
third  of  the  way  back  towards  the  place  from  whence  it  came. 
Now  the  whole  facade  of  the  principal  fall  is  two  thousand 
one  hundred  feet,  and  this  is  eternally  curtained  with  this 
feathery  foam,  as  before  described,  except  the  deep  crescent, 
and  is  falling  from  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  on  the  west  and  east  re- 
spectively, and  the  pure  majestic  central  current  of  the  deep 
mysterious  crescent,  with  a  width  of  two  hundred  feet,  ap- 
pears to  roll  onward  like  a  gigantic  wheel,  clogged  and  mov- 
ing with  difficulty  in  a  huge  snow  drift,  advancing  towards 
the  spectator.  This  grand  effect  is  produced  from  the  fact 
that  this  ocean  fresh  water  flood  does  not  descend  exactly 
perpendicular,  but  from  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  rapids, 
(above  fifty-one  feet  in  four  thousand,  or  about  ihree-quarters 
of  a  mile,)  the  huge,  lumbering  mass  of  waters  forms  a 
waving  arch  of  unknown  thickness,  on  whose  pure  bosom  of 
dark  green  may  be  traced  white  spots,  or  banks  of  foam,  that 
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can  be  followed  by  the  eye  for  several  seconds,  as  they  descend 
over  the  snaky  undulations  of  the  deep  crescent,  and  are  lost 
in  the  spray  and  obscurity  of  (he  profound  gulf  below. 

The  ferry  or  passage  over  the  river  to  and  from  the  Ameri- 
can stairs  and  Canadian  shore  is  perfectly  safe,  and  the  wa 
ter  is  much  less  agitated  than  would  be  expected  so  near  the 
falls;  but  this  is  the  only  safe  crossing  between  the  falls  and 
Lewiston,  six  miles  below,  as  the  fury  of  the  rapids,  eddies, 
and  whirlpools  below  the  ferry,  render  all  attempts  to  cross 
elsewhere  impracticable,  and  madness  itself. 

Estimates  of  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  vary  from 
forty  to  eighty-five  millions  of  tons  the  hour,  and  the  depth  of 
the  pool,  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  A  carriage-way  is 
now  making  through  the  lofty  banks  on  either  side  to  the 
plain  above. 

The  Crescent  or  Horse-Shoe  Fall,  comprising  in  magnitude 
and  volume  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Niagara 
River,  is  reserved  to  tlie  last  in  our  description,  and  the  cus- 
tomary and  nearest  approach  (o  it  from  this  shore  is  by  ad- 
vancing to  the  edge  of  the  celebrated  table  rock  near  enough 
to  touch  the  skirt  of  the  rapids  that  come  sweeping  around  on 
the  right  hand  ;  this,  however,  is  in  fact  a  most  perilous  stand, 
a  mere  shelf  or  thin  slab  of  limestone  rock  but  two  or  three 
feet  in  thickness  at  its  extremity,  where  it  overarches  out  forty 
feet  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  rock  beneath,  and  fissures 
already  indicate  that  a  speedy  disruption  of  this  part  of  the 
rock  will  inevitably  occur;  but  such  is  the  heedlessness  of 
man,  and  the  thoughtlessness  and  intrepidity  of  the  ladies, 
that  this  is  always  the  flirting-place  where  visiters  take  their 
initiation  into  the  wonders  of  the  raging  and  conflicting  ele- 
ments beneath. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  view  with  a  better  fore-ground  may  be 
obtained,  combining  perfect  safety  also,  by  resorting  a  few 
rods  north  beyond  the  stairs,  receding  more  from  the  brink. 
The  slairs  near  by,  like  the  Biddle,  are  spiral,  winding  round 
a  tall  pine  centre  that  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  debris  of  rocks 
that  have  fallen  from  the  arch  above,  from  whence  a  path 
leads  along  to  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  with 
over-hanging  arch  of  rock  forming  a  complete  semi-vault, 
open  on  the  left  to  the  panorama  of  the  entire  chasm  and  its 
body  of  billowy  ocean  floods. 

;  To  pass  behind  the  falls  to  termination  rock,  visiters  apply 
at  the  museum  or  shanty  near  the  stairs  to  the  keeper,  who 
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must  have  his  regular  fees,  and  will  furnish  suitable  dresses 
and  a  guide  that  will  descend  with  and  conduct  the  adven- 
turous explorer,  with  many  cautions  as  to  his  conduct,  step  by 
step,  taking  hold  of  his  hand,  or  holding  by  a  narrow  ledge 
of  slate  rock,  and  with  a  very  slimy,  eel-covered,  precarious, 
slippery  footing;  and  as  the  falling  body  of  water  is  neared, 
the  breath  is  with  difficulty  preserved  from  the  whirls  of  air 
and  spray  that  issue  forth  from  the  cavern,  blinding  and 
drenching  at  the  same  time;  but,  once  in  for  it,  onward  is  the 
word,  groping  in  uncertainty  and  obscurity  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  feet,  till  you  can  proceed  no  farther,  a  projecting 
rock  completely  barring  all  further  progress,  when  the  guide 
puts  his  mouth  close  to  your  ear,  and  says  "  look  up  ;"  the  eye 
is  cast  up  to  see  the  thick  vault  of  waters  that  comes  like  a 
deluge,  near  enough  to  allow  a  play  or  space  of  a  i&w  feet 
between  the  vast  body  of  water  and  tlie  solid  rock,  when  it 
becomes  requisite  to  turn  about  on  a  pivot,  as  it  were,  and  re- 
turn, feeling  and  groping  along  by  the  same  path  you  came, 
and  after  emerging  into  full  light  and  freedom,  and  ascending 
the  stairs  and  re-dressing,  &c.  the  guide  gives  you  the  famous 
certificate  of  your  having  gone  to  the  termination  rock,  and 
that  affair  is  finished. 


Orand  Route  by  tlie  Erie  Canal  from 
Albany  to  BuflTalo. 

Albany,  the  present  seat  of  the  state  government,  was  first 
settled  in  1612  to  1614,  after  Henry  Hudson  had  made  his  ex- 
ploration in  1609,  up  as  far  as  the  Mohawk  river,  in  search  of  a 
passage  to  the  East  Indies,  for  the  Dutch  company  at  Amster- 
dam. It  was,  at  that  period,  a  bold  and  hazardous  attempt  to 
plant  a  colony  of  Europeans  even  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  still  more  such  a  distance  in  the  interior;  but  the  advantages 
that  it  presented  for  trading  with  the  aborigines  for  furs  and 
peltries,  in  this  their  strong  hold,  outbalanced  and  quieted  all 
objections  and  fears  in  the  view  of  enormous  gains  to  be  rea- 
lized by  the  traflSc  that  was,  for  fifty  years  or  more,  carried  on 
by  the  company  as  a  close  monopoly;  indeed,  for  a  long  time 
no  adventurer  from  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New- 
Vork,  was  permitted  to  ascend  the  Hudson  River  for  traffic, 
unless  licensed  specially  for  that  purpose. 
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tn  1664,  the  transfer  of  the  colony  to  the  English  ensued, 
and  the  name  of  this  spot  was  changed  from  New  Orange  to 
Albany,  after  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and  a  charter 
granted  by  the  English  Governor  Dongan,  defining  the  boun- 
daries of  the  settlement,  viz.  one  mile  front  on  the  Hudson, 
and  extending  back  in  a  northwest  direction,  13  to  14  miles, 
nearly  over  to  the  Mohawk  River ;  a  very  narrow  and  yet  libe- 
ral grant.  The  city  is  now  divided  into  five  Wards,  and  has  a 
Mayor,  ten  Aldermen  and  Assistants.  It  is  in  north  latitude 
42°  39' — and  from  the  level  of  the  river,  has  a  front  of  a  mile 
and  three-quarters  of  compactly  built  spacious  warehouses 
and  dwellings,  and  extending  west  several  blocks  to  Market- 
street,  the  main  artery  of  the  city  from  north  to  south,  from 
which  it  rises  gradually  to  Pearl  through  the  central  State- 
street  to  the  termination  at  the  public  square  and  the  Capitol, 
at  an  elevation  of  150  feet,  and  at  the  western  bounds  of  the 
summit  level  it  attains  67  feet  more,  in  all  about  217  feet,  thus 
giving  the  city,  on  approaching  it  by  river,  or  from  the  east 
shore,  a  very  enticing  appearance,  as  it  is  presented  on  a  tole- 
rably  steep  acclivity  that  recedes  from  the  river  towards  the 
west,  and  discloses  its  prominent  edifices  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage. 

There  are  100  streets,  and  a  population  by  present  estimate 
of  35,000 — besides  a  fluctuating  mass  that  arrive  and  de- 
part daily  by  steam,  stage,  and  cars,  of  several  hundreds  that 
are  concentrated  here  as  a  focus — here  are  21  churches, 
12  hotels,  6  banks,  total  capital  $2,150,000 — 4  Insurance  Com- 
panies, 14  charitable  societies  for  various  nations,  and  an  Asy- 
lum, and  2  daily,  2  half  weekly,  7  weekly,  and  3  monthly 
papers — a  County  and  the  State  Medical  Society,  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society — an  Apprentices'  Library,  a  very 
superior  Reading-room  for  young  men,  free  to  strangers, 
with  lectures  twice  a  week,  and  a  debating  society — the  Athe- 
neum  and  a  Library  of  ten  thousand  volumes.  The  Albany 
Academy  for  Females  in  Pearl  north  of  State-street,  is  a  build- 
ing that  pleases  the  eye  by  its  beautiful  white  portico,  and  is 
said  to  be  in  high  reputation.  The  Albauy  Academy,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  public  square,  is  an  expensive  edifice  of  the 
reddish  or  brown  sandstone,  with  a  front  of  90  feet,  and  three 
stories  high,  that  cost  near  a  hundred  thousand  dollars — it  has 
Professors  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  of  Modern  Languages — and  there 
are  4  tutors. 
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The  Albany  Institute  has  its  apartments  in  the  Academy,  a 
library  of  2000  volumes,  and  ten  thousand  specimens  in  its 
museum  in  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  coins,  and  eng-rav- 
ings.  There  are  nine  district  schools,  and  seven  thousand 
children  instructed. 

Stcnivix  Hall,  built  of  granite,  with  a  dome,  and  the  Museum 
of  white  marble,  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Market-streets, 
and  the  splendid  City  Hall,  also  of  vvliite  marble,  and  with  a 
gilded  dome  of  unique  appearance,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
public  square,  are  all  tine  edifices,  as  is  the  Slate  House 
near  by. 

The  Capitol,  where  the  State  Legislature  conveije,  and  the 
rooms  of  the  Chancellor  and  Supreme  Court  are  held  and  the 
State  Library  is  contained,  and  other  places  of  public  business, 
occupies  the  most  prominent  situation  in  the  city,  at  the  head 
of  State-street,  and  has  a  portico  of  the  Ionic  order.  There 
are  portraits  and  busts  in  this  edifice  and  in  the  City  Hall. 
The  Capitol  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  ninety  broad, 
and  fifty  high,  and  from  its  steps,  or  summit,  is  a  most  enchant- 
ing view  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  city,  he. 

There  are  three  Academies  for  females,  and  a  classical 
school.  The  Baptist  Church  in  Pearl  and  the  Dutch  in  Bea- 
ver and  Hudson-streets  are  entitled  to  notice  as  neat  and  taste- 
ful edifices.  There  are  Bible,  Prayer  Book,  and  Tract  and 
Musical  Societies,  and  a  Theatre.  The  public  square  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  a  costly  iron 
railing. 

The  six  or  eight  breweries,  of  noted  excellence,  produce  to 
the  value  of  half  a  million  a  year.  Six  iron  works,  $226,000. 
Oil  cloth,  rope,  cabinet,  hollow  and  stone  ware,  snuflF,  tobacco, 
hats,  carriages,  sleighs,  harness,  plated  and  silver  ware,  coach 
lace,  looking-glasses,  types,  morocco,  sperm  candles,  &c.  are 
all  manufactured  here. 

A  ride  to  Troy,  Lansingburg,  Waterford,  Niskayuna,  or  the 
Shaker  Settlement,  six  miles,  and  to  the  Cahoes  Falls,  on  the 
Mohawk,  and  along  the  canal  and  double  locks,  and  excava- 
tions, and  dams,  and  acqueducts,  will  well  repay  the  transient 
visiter,  and  occupy  a  day  most  agreeably.  Stages  ply  to  Troy 
on  the  hard  macadamized  road  every  half  hour,  fare  12^  cents. 
A  view  of  (he  great  avalanche  that  overwhelmed  the  inhabi- 
tants at  the  base  of  the  hill,  or  rather  to  see  the  place  it  occu- 
pied at  Troy,  is  of  itself  worth  a  visit,  as  well  as  tho  city 
Kself,  and  its  celebrated  female  school.    Cars  ply  to  Schenec- 
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tady  four  limes  daily,  at  eight,  ten,  three,  and  five — a  ferry  to 
Bath  and  to  Greenbush— but  the  contemplated  tunnel  under 
the  Hudson  is  not  yet  made. 

CoV.ocK's  Mineral  Spring,  six  hundred  and  seventeen  feet 
deep,  gives,  on  analysis,  muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  car- 
bonates of  lime,  and  magnesia,  and  iron,  and  acid,  similar  to 
the  vi'ater  of  the  Congress  Spring  at  Saratoga.  The  spring, 
with  the  garden,  &,c.  is  worth  a  visit. 


Tlie  £rie  Canal  Basin, 

containing  an  area  of  thirty-two  acres  in  the  Hudson 
River,  formed  by  the  pier,  eighty  feet  wide,  and  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  feet  long,  extending  parallel  with  the 
shore  to  protect  the  entrance  and  exit  of  canal-boats  at  (he 
Jock,  and  afford  facilities  for  reception  and  discharge  of  pro- 
duce and  merchandise  in  safety  into  the  adjoining  warehouses 
and  sloops,  is  a  work  of  great  utility  and  of  small  expense,  it 
having  cost  but  3130,000,  and  is  very  profitable  to  the  proprie- 
tors. There  are  many  steam-boats  for  carrying  passengers 
between  this  city  and  New- York,  that  leave  at  seven  in  the 
morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  daily — others  also  to  Troy, 
besides  tow-boats. 

In  the  spacious  reservoir  or  basin,  the  grand  portal  or  in- 
troduction to  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  may  usually  be 
seen,  in  the  business  season,  an  assemblage  of  boats  from  the 
numerous  towns  and  villages  that  border  on  the  canals  and  the 
small  interior  lakes  that  are  connected  therewith,  and  inter- 
mingled with  the  river  and  coasting  craft ;  here  are  motley 
groupes  of  freshwater  and  saltwater  sailors  and  boatmeoj 
besides  the  crews  of  the  steamers  tliat  are  usually  ranged  out- 
side of  the  pier,  and  throngs  of  strangers  and  passengers 
hurrying  to  and  fro  across  the  bridges  that  lead  from  the  city 
to  the  pier,  amid  carts  and  carriages,  barrows  and  vehicles  of 
all  kinds,  urging  onward  to  extricate  from  the  confused  melee 
' — this  is  peculiarly  the  case  on  the  departure  or  arrival  of  the 
larger  class  of  steamboats,  when  crowded  by  their  several 
hundreds  of  passengers. 

The  tedious  mode  of  traveling  by  canal  between  Albany, 

Schenectady,  and  Utica,  has  long  since  been  supplanted  by  the 

rail-roads  with  their  flying  cars,  as  detailed  at  page  45 ;  yet  it 

may  still  be  desired  by  some  to  trace  the  method  adopted  in 
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1825  by  travelers,  and  used  for  several  years,  to  examine  thii 
interesting  portion  of  the  canal,  up  the  Hudson  and  branch- 
ing off  to  the  west  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 

By  departing  from  Albany,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
in  one  of  the  line  boats  bound  for  the  west,  though  several 
hours  are  required  to  pass  the  twenty-eight  and  a  half  miles, 
and  twenty-four  locks,  to  Schenectady,  yet  to  those  that  can 
spare  the  requisite  time,  and  that  are  fond  of  this  quiet,  easy, 
safe  mode  of  traveling,  there  is  much  to  be  seen  in  the  distance 
to  reward  the  curious  stranger;  and  it  can  be  enjoyed  without 
fatigue,  and  at  a  trifling  expense. 

Passing  out  of  the  basin,  by  the  first  lock  of  eleven  or 
twelve  feet  rise,  a  long  reach  or  level  of  seven  miles,  with 
only  one  lock,  is  entered  upon,  that  is  parallel  with,  and  but 
a  few  rods  from  the  Hudson  River  on  the  east, and  the  beautiful 
garden  and  grounds  of  the  Patroon,  so  called,  (or  Patron,  or 
great  land  owner,)  a  descendant  of  the  original  Dutch  patentee 
of  the  large  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck,  a  very  extensive  tract 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson,  this  being  near  the  central  point 
of  the  grant  of  twenty-four  miles  north  and  south  on  the 
river,  and  forty-two  miles  east  and  west,  (one  thousand  and 
eight  square  miles,  or  six  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres,)  bounded  by  Massachusetts 
on  the  east,  and  by  Schoharie  county  on  the  west,  and  by 
Schenectady,  Saratoga,  and  part  of  Rensselaer  counties  on 
the  north,  and  by  Columbia  and  Greene  counties  on  the  south. 
This  immense  landed  estate,  except  the  city  of  Albany  and 
other  tracts  owned  by  individuals,  is  the  undoubted  and  clear- 
ly established  and  recognized  property  of  the  Van  Rensselaer 
family,  derived  by  their  ancestor,  Killian  Van  Rensselaer, 
that  by  permission  of  the  Dutch  Government  in  1630,  1631, 
1637, 1648,  and  1649,  purchased  of  the  Indians;  and  these  pur- 
chases were  fully  confirmed  in  1641  by  the  government  of 
Holland,  and  by  that  of  England  under  Governor  Dongan  in 
1685,  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  last  of  the  Patroons,  Ste- 
phen Van  Rensselaer,  died  1839,  26th  January,  at  4  P.  M.,  the 
moment  when  the  great  hurricane  was  raging  at  New- York, 
and  on  the  sea-board.  The  estate,  that  has  been  estimated 
at  a  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  will  now  be  divided 
among  the  large  family  and  heirs  of  the  late  Patroon. 

At  the  termination  of  the  first  reach  before  stated,  we  are 
at  or  near  West  Troy,  or  Gibbonsville,  opposite  to  the  city  of 
Troi/f  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.    Here  are  five  hundred 
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and  twenty  dwellings,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  inhabi- 
tants— the  Bank  of  Watervliet,  capita!  $150,000 — manufacto- 
ries of  various  kinds,  one  of  India  rubber — side  locks  lead  to 
the  river,  and  a  bridge  to  Tibbett's  Island.  The  surplus 
water  from  the  adjoining  canal  yields  all  the  power  required 
for  mechanical  operations,  and  may  in  some  measure  be  con- 
sidered as  a  suburb  of  Troy,  and  with  that  is  identified  in  its 
growth  and  prosperity. 

The  United  Slates  Arsenal  covers  a  large  space,  with  the 
canal  passing  in  close  contiguity  ;  here  are  usually  large  stores 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  skillfully  and  artfully  arranged 
in  neat  brick  or  stone  buildings,  and  some  relics  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  are  here  to  be  seen,  in  cannon  taken  at  Saratoga 
and  Yorktown,  and  others  of  brass,  of  antique  form,  present- 
ed by  the  king  of  France. 

Two  locks,  of  eleven  feet  lift  each,  next  conduct  to  a  level 
of  a  mile  or  two  that  brings  us  to  the  junction  of  the  Erie 
with  the  Champlain  Canal,  (leading  north  to  Whitehall,  sixty- 
three  and  a  half  miles;  see  page  44,)  and  to  the  steps,  or 
ridges,  that  are  surmounted  by  nine  locks,  of  eight  feet  lift 
each,  that  are  formed  of  the  white  marble  of  Westchester 
county,  and  are  ninety  by  fifteen  feet  in  the  chamber,  as  are 
all  the  original  locks  ;  the  boats  are  five  minutes  in  getting 
through  each  lock,  and  the  canal  begins  here  to  incline  gradu- 
ally to  the  north-west,  and  as  it  rises  above  the  Hudson,  there 
is  a  charming  panoramic  view  of  the  hills  back  of  Troy  and 
Lansingburg,  and  of  the  low  grounds  and  islands  in  the  delta 
of  the  Mohawk, 

The  next  three  locks,  of  eight  feet  eight  each,  or  twenty-six 
feet,  is  near  the  bridge  that  conducts,  or  connects,  the  road 
over  the  Mohawk  to  VVaterford, — and  from  the  bridge  is  a 
glimpse  of  the  falls  above  and  the  dam  that  raises  the  river 
below,  to  enable  the  boats  that  are  bound  north  to  cross  above 
the  dam  in  the  slack  water,  though  at  considerable  hazard. 
The  next  two  locks  rise  nine  feet  each,  and  in  half  a  mile  we 
encounter,  for  six  hundred  feet,  the  first  deep  cutting,  viz. 
twenty-six  feet,  in  transition  argellite,  and  arrive  by  the  side 
of  the 

Cahoes  Falls — a  Dutch  church  and  a  farming  settlement,  the 
Boghtox  Cove  ;  and  the  manufacturing  village  of  the  Cahoes 
company  is  here  located,  and  contains  a  factory  for  cotton  and 
woolen,  and  one  for  hosiery  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen,  on 
newly  invented  looms,  one  for  edge  tools,  a  mill  for  turning- 
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lathes,  an  iron  foundery,  a  carpet  factory,  an  Episcopal  church, 
two  taverns,  and  shops,  and  stores,  and  sixty  dwellings.  The 
falls  are  in  full  view  of  the  village  and  of  the  canal,  and  have 
seventy-eight  feet  descent.  Above  the  catarjict,  the  left  or 
north  bank  has  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  below 
it  has  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  of  a  slaty  lead-colored 
rock,  distorted  and  irregular  in  its  outline.  On  the  right  or 
south  shore  above  the  falls  the  bank  is  low,  but  below  it,  eighty 
to  ninety  feet  high.  In  some  season.^,  the  bed  of  the  Mohawk 
below  the  Cahoes  Fall  can  be  examined  and  walked  over  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  cataract,  though  rough  and  full  of  holes  and 
projections  of  the  sharp  angles  and  points  of  the  slaty  rock; 
at  other  times  the  whole  face  of  the  jagged  rock,  and  of  the 
bed  below,  is  one  tremendous  torrent  nine  hundred  feet  wide, 
white  with  foam,  presenting  a  spectacle  of  great  sublimity. 

A  canal  near  two  miles  long,  that  leads  out  any  desirable 
portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk,  a  half  mile  above  the 
falls,  to  the  various  mills  below,  has  a  head  and  fall  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  its  channel  in  the  first  part  being 
through  slate  rock,  between  the  river  and  the  Erie  Canf»l,  and 
then  by  a  tunnel  under  the  state  canal  to  the  west  side,  whence 
it  is  distributed  as  wanted,  yielding  six  or  seven  successive 
falls  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  capital  of  the  company, 
as  incorporated,  is  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

In  half  a  mile  onward,  above  the  Cahoes,  we  meet  four 
locks,  with  a  rise  of  eight  feet  each,  and  a  series  of  mills  ad- 
jacent, and  in  two  and  a  half  miles  onward  we  reach  the  Lower 
Aqueduct  over  the  Mohawk  River,  of  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  resting  on  twenty-si.x  piers  and 
abutments  of  stone,  the  trunk  that  contains  the  water  being 
of  wood.  This  transfers  the  canal  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Mohawk  River,  in  the  town  of  Half  Moon,  Saratoga  county, 
along  the  base  of  the  Wat  Hoix  ridge,  for  over  two  miles,  to 
the  famous  gap  of  that  name,  that  for  forty  rods  runs  through 
high  walls  of  gray  wacke  slate. 

Until  this  passage  was  discovered  and  determined  upon, 
when  the  engineers  were  exploring  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
for  the  best  line  to  adopt,  they  were  almost  at  a  nonplus, 
when  they  beheld  the  difficulties  and  asperities  of  this  vicinity 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  river,  that  is  very  forbidding  in  its 
aspect,  being  rock-bound  and  precipitous,  and  it  was  then 
that  they  determined  to  overcome  and  avoid  all  difficulties  by 
carrying  the   canal  twice  across  the  river.     The  ravine  was 
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eighty  feet  wide  at  the  east  and  fifteen  at  the  west,  expanding 
in  the  middle  as  if  to  form  a  natural  basin,  with  walls  of  solid 
rock.  Beyond  this  for  80  rods,  the  Wat  Hoix  rapids  in  the 
Mohawk  have  a  descent  of  fen  feet,  ruffling  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  railed  by  the  Indians  the  While  Horse,  or  the 
Evil  Spirit.  On  the  north  the  canal  is  bounded  by  a  precipice 
of  one  hundred  and  forty- six  feet,  that  in  many  places  over- 
hangs the  canal,  and  is  quite  appalling  to  the  sight.  On  the 
south  is  theriver  washing  the  bank  of  the  canal,  that  is  formed 
in  a  solid  and  masterly   style. 

Thence  it  is  two  miles  to  Fort's  ferry  on  the  old  road  from 
Albany  to  Ballston  Spa,  and  one  mile  to  the  next  lock  of  seven 
feet  rise,  and  one  mile  to  Vischer's  ferry.  One  and  a  half 
miles  bring-  us  to  a  deep  rock  excavation,  of  thirty-two  feet 
in  the  solid  rock  as  before.  The  canal,  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  vicinity  of  Wat  Hoix,  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
river,  and  a  protecting  solid  wall  of  stone,  smooth  and  at  a 
low  depressed  angle,  rises  from  the  water's  edge  as  the  rapid 
current  sweeps  towards  the  falls. 

The  next  two  miles  contain  two  locks,  of  nine  feet  rise 
each,  and  a  guard  lock  and  feeder  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
Mohawk,  and  a  hiyh  bank  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet, — 
and  in  two  miles  farther  we  arrive  at  the  Upper  Aqueduct 
over  the  Mohawk,  where  the  canal  again  recrosses  to  the 
south  bank,  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  in  extent,  on 
sixteen  piers  of  limestone,  twenty-five  feet  above  the  river, 
the  trunk  of  the  canal  of  wood,  as  on  the  other.  The  coup 
d'oeil  here  is  very  fine.  Here  are  also  three  locks,  of  seven 
feet  lift  each,  and  in  a  short  distance  the  old  Alexander  bridge, 
and  mills,  on  the  old  Albany  and  Ballston  road.  The  rock 
of  gray  wacke  slate  is  in  the  county  of  Schenectady.  Three 
m'les  farther  we  pass  in  front  of  Union  College,  and  soon  are 
in  Schenectady.  The  view  over  the  vale  on  entering  is  pleas- 
ing in  the  highest  degree.  The  two  edifices  of  the  college  are 
each  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  four  stories  in  height,  and 
six  more  are  requisite  to  complete  the  plan.  $300,000  have 
been  bestowed  by  the  State,  or  rather  permitted  to  be  raised  by 
lottery,  for  the  benefit  of  this  literary  institution,  but  causing 
the  most  injury  to  society  of  any  method  that  could  be  adopt- 
ed to  raise  funds.  There  is  a  President,  (Dr.  Nott,)  seven 
professors,  a  teacher  of  French  and  Spanish,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  students.  Annual  expense,  board  in  the  hall, 
$98,  fuel  and  light  $8,  washing  $6.  There  are  three  terms 
8* 
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in  the  year,  and  the  expenses  of  each  are  payable  in  advance. 
The  first  settlement  of  this  town  was  in  1620,  by  a  colony  of 
Dutch,  to  engage  in  the  fur  trade,  in  despite  of  the  one  at 
Albany;  and  this  continued  peaceably  until  1661,  when  Arent 
Van  Corlaer,  and  others,  received  a  grant  from  the  govern- 
ment on  extinguishing  the  Indian  title,  and  in  1664  surveys 
were  made,  and  an  inroad  was  effected  by  the  Canadian 
French,  but  they  lo5t  their  way  and  were  near  perishinp  from 
fatigue  and  famine  ;  but  Van  Corlaer  generously  enabled  them 
to  return  in  peace,  unmolested.  In  return  for  this  generous 
and  kind  treatment,  twenty-six  years  gubsequenlly.  namely, 
in  1690,  tlietown.  then  composed  of  sixty-three  houses  and  a 
church,  was  burned  by  a  party  of  Frencli  and  Indians,  in  the 
night  of  8lh  February,  killing  and  capturing  most  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  this  was  repeated  in  1748,  and  seventy 
citizens  slain.  A  fire  in  1819,  on  17ih  November,  destroyed 
one  hundred  and  seventy  buildings,  but  within  a  i'cw  years 
past  the  city  has  been  prosperous,  from  the  rail-road  and  canal 
that  pass  through  it. 

The  city  is  on  twenty  streets,  has  nine  places  of  public 
worship,  two  academies,  a  Lancaster  and  several  select  and 
district  schools,  six  newspapers,  two  banks,  capital  $385,000, 
an  insurance  company  of  ^100,000,  twelve  hundred  houses, 
and  about  six  thousand  inhabitants, — an  iron  and  a  brass 
foundery,  carpet,  satin,  and  tobacco  factory,  a  paper  mill,  &c. 
A  covered  bridge  extends  over  the  river  one  thousand  feet. 
The  rail-road  bridge  also  runs  north  over  the  flats  and  cause- 
way for  three-fourths  of  a  mile;  thence  the  road  to  Ballston 
turns  north-east  four  miles,  thence  northerly  along  the  lake, 
entering  the  village,  and  crossing-  the  K3'nderossera  by  a 
good  bridge,  and  thence  to  Saratoga — whole  distance  from 
Scbenectatly  twenty-one  and  a  half  miles,  nearly  level,  the 
greatest  variation  being  only  sixteen  feet  to  a  mile,  the  rails 
of  wood,  with  iron  plates,  and  (he  cost  only  $300,000,  with 
cars,  engines  &c. 

Tlie  canal  passengcr-boals  leave  from  this  place  at  half  past 
seven  in  the  morning  and  half  past  six  in  the  evening,  and 
are  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  to  Utica.  Price  for  the  eighty 
miles,  four  cents  per  mile  including  meals.  The  next  four 
miles,  across  the  luxuriant  flats  of  the  Mohawk,  takes  us 
skirting  along  the  base  of  the  southern  ridge  to  Rotterdam, 
passing  two  locks,  of  eight  feet  lift  each.  There  are  nine 
islands  in  the  river,  from  two  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
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that  the  Binnekill  cuts  off  from  the  main.  The  village  has 
two  Dutch  churches,  one  cotton  factory  of  two  thousand 
spindles,  fifty  looms  that  make  four  hundred  thousand  yards 
of  goods  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  yarn  annually,  one 
carpet  factory,  two  carding  and  cloth-dressing  mills,  four  grist 
mills  of  three  runs,  and  one  iron  casting  furnace,  and  twenty- 
five  dwellings.  In  a  mile  and  three-quarters  we  come  to  the 
aqueduct  over  the  PlatlekiU,  that  has  a  waterfall  of  about  eighty 
feet  in  ten  rods,  with  a  perpendicular  pitch  of  fifty  feet,  a  vein 
of  lead  ore  in  a  gangue  of  slate  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above 
the  falls,  that  are  a  mile  from  the  river.  Thence  in  three  and 
a  quarter  miles  is  another  lock  of  eight  feet,  and  in  two  and 
a  quarter  miles  we  are  at  llie  limit  of  the  county  of  Schenec- 
tady, and  enter  upon  Montgomery,  and  in  one  mile  pass  Flint 
Hill,  a  branch  of  the  Catskill  that  is  here  pierced  by  the 
Mohawk,  and  on  the  north  connects  with  the  range  that  ex- 
tend toward  the  sources  of  the  Hudson  River ;  the  rock  here  is 
sandstone. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  are  two  locks,  of  eight  feet  rise  each, 
and  an  aqueduct,  and  in  three  miles  we  arrive  at  the  bridge 
over  the  Mohawk  to  Amsterdam,  (see  index  and  page  47.) 
The  population  here  is  of  a  mixed  character,  being  descend- 
ants from  Dutch,  Germans,  Irish,  Scotch,  &lc.  Minaville,  or 
Yankee  Street,  four  miles  south  of  the  canal  on  the  Chucta- 
nunda  Creek,  has  a  church  of  Presbyterians,  a  tavern,  two 
stores,  and  forty  dwellings.  Fori  Jackson  has  three  stores, 
two  taverns,  and  twenty  dwellings. 

An  aqueduct  passes  over  the  Chuctanunda  Creek,  that  rises 
twelve  miles  south  in  the  high  region  around  Duanesburg 
and  drives  twenty  mills.  Its  name  is  purely  Indian,  and  means 
stony  bottom.  Another  creek  of  the  same  name  enters  into 
the  Mohawk  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

In  four  miles  we  pass  two  locks,  one  of  eight  and  the  other 
of  four  feet  lift,  and  on  the  site  of  the  eastern  guard  lock  former- 
ly stood  Queen  Anne's  chapel  and  the  old  Mohawk  castle. 
The  Indians  granted  a  tract  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  Episco- 
pal missionary  at  this  church,  and  with  their  beloved  teacher 
fled  to  Canada  during  the  revolutionary  war,  where  he  be- 
came a  l)ishop,  and  the  Indians  sent  back  for  their  church  bell. 

Schoharie  Creek,  fifty  miles  from  Albany, — though  called  a 
creek  it  is  ten  rods  wide,  and  at  times  would  pass  for  a  respec- 
table stream,  being  subject  to  great  and  sudden  freshets  from 
the  Catskill  mountain  region,  where  it  has  its  origin  seventy 
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miles  south, — is  rapid  in  its  course,  and  is  bordered  by  lofty 
hills  and  precipices,  and  famous  for  its  drift  or  floodwood,  and 
that  is  the  indication  of  the  Indian  name.  It  is  the  largest 
tributary  of  the  Mohawk,  and  there  are  rich  flats  on  its  bor. 
ders,  one  to  two  miles  wide  in  Middleburgh,  and  Sclioharie,ihe 
county  seat,  a  small  village,  a  court-house  of  stone,  three 
stories  high,  county  clerk's  office,  a  Lutheran  and  a  Dutch 
church,  two  academies,  one  hundred  and  twenty  dwellings, 
five  stores,  three  taverns,  five  mills  ;  the  old  stone  church 
served  as  a  fortress  when  Brandt,  and  Butler,  and  Johnson 
attacked  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  ;  and  four  miles  north- 
east is  BaWs  cave,  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  with  numerous 
apartments,  a  lake  thirty  feet  deep  and  half  a  mile  long,  an 
amphitheatre  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  one  hundred^ 
high,  the  floor  descending  on  all  sides  to  the  centre,  the  roof 
horizontal,  its  walls  rich  in  stalactetic  decoration.  The  en- 
trance to  this  cavern  is  by  a  perpendicular  descent  of  seventy- 
five  feet,  and  is  effected  by  ropes. 

Fort  Hunter,  east  side  of  the  creek.  The  passage  of  the 
canal  boats  over  the  surface  of  the  river  just  above  the  dam 
of  twenty  feet,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  rope,  or  cable,  worked 
by  horses  and  woimd  round  a  drum,  or  cylinder,  on  the  shore. 
If  the  rope  should  give  way,  the  boat  and  passengers  must  go 
over  the  dam-^but  rhis  seldom  happens.  The  boat  then  en- 
ters a  lock  of  six  feet  rise,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schoharie, 
and  in  two  miles  arrives  at  the  canal  house,  of  singular  form, 
in  Srniihtown,  or  Glen,  and  to  Isherkill  aqueduct,  and  Aries- 
kill  dam  and  guard  locks,  and  in  two  and  a  half  miles  to 
another  lock  of  seven  feet  rise,  nearly  opposite  Caughnawaga 
and  Johnstown.   (See  index,  and  page  48.) 

In  six  miles  we  cross  the  little  aqueduct  and  basin  opposite 
the  Little  Nose,  and  in  one  mile  to  Anthony's  Nose,  in  the 
township  of  Root,  and  here  wo  first  encounter  the  primitive 
or  gneiss  rock  in  this  valley.  In  the  cliffs  near  the  river  is  a 
cave  that  is  said  to  penetrate  several  hundred  feet  into  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  with  the  walls  encrusted  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Spraker's  basin,  dam,  and  guard  lock  is  two  and  a  quarter 
miles  beyond  the  nose,  and  in  two  and  three-quarter  miles  is 
another  lock  of  six  feet  rise,  when  we  are  at  Canajoharie  on 
the  crefk  of  that  name,  with  a  guard  lock  and  a  bridge  across 
the  Mohawk  to  Palatine.  (See  index  and  page  48.) 
The  Canajoharie,  or  Bowman  Creek,  rises  in  the  ridge  of 
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land  that  separates  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  from  the  extreme 
head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  in  the  valley  south 
of  this  ridge,  that  may  perhaps  be  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
river,  is  cradled  the  town  of  Cherry  Valley  and  the  beautiful 
Ol.sego  Lake,  that,  at  its  outlet  at  Cooperstown,  empties  its 
pellucid  waters  into  the  charming  valley  of  the  Susquehannah, 
that  meanders  for  several  hundred  miles  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion to  reach  the  Chesapeake,  and  yet  is  only  separated  from 
the  Mohawk  by  a  roof,  or  slope,  of  mountainous  land  about 
ten  miles  broad.  The  fall  of  the  Canajoharie  Creek  in  its 
course  of  twenty  miles  is  eight  hundred  feet  or  more.  Its 
valley  is  overlooked  with  the  greatest  delight  from  the  ridge 
just  mentioned,  cast  of  Cherry  Valley,  and  presents  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  splendid  landscapes  in  the  State. 

The  rail-road  from  this  to  Catskill,  seventy  miles  in  a  south- 
east direction,  will  pursue  the  base  of  the  north-east  face  of 
the  ridge.  This  village  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  has  a 
factory  for  making  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  a  Dutch  church, 
an  academy,  a  library,  two  newspapers,  four  taverns,  three 
distilleries,  two  flour  and  two  saw-mills,  seven  stores,  one 
hundred  dwellings. 

Canajoharie  Centre,  on  the  head  of  Bowman's  Creek,  has  a 
Presbyterian  church  and  a  few  dwellings,  and  here  is  the 
Central  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  following  our  course  for  three  and  a  half  miles  opposite 
to  Stone  Arabia  (four  miles  in  the  interior,  on  the  north  bank) 
we  meet  with  a  lock  ot"  seven  feet  rise,  and  the  guard  lock  on 
the  Otsquaga  Creek,  in  the  town  of  Minden,  and  Fort  Plain 
village.  The  Otsquaga  Creek  gushes  from  three  springs,  and 
has  at  its  source  power  to  drive  three  mills,  is  highly  charged 
with  calcareous  matter,  and  has  formed  in  its  dell,  tuffa  and 
petrifactions,  and  after  a  rapid  descent  to  the  north-east, 
through  Minden,  falls  into  the  Mohawk  at  Fort  Plain. 

Minden  township  has  a  front  of  eight  miles  alongthe  river, 
a  surface  most  agreeably  undulated  with  ridges  and  hills  of  a 
moderate  height,  and  pleasant  and  fertile  valleys,  and  fine 
alluvial  tracts  along  the  Mohawk  and  Otsquaga.  It  was  early 
settled  by  Germans,  and  abounds  in  local  names,  viz.  Dutch 
Town  or  the  Dorf  in  the  north,  Fort  Plain  in  the  north-east, 
Gilsenberg  in  the  centre,  and  Ford's  Balh  in  the  west,  and 
the  Bush  in  the  south  ;  there  are  two  Dutch  churches,  and 
seven  saw  mills,  and  a  fulling  mill. 

In  three  miles  onward,  a  feeder  comes  in  from  the  river 
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above  the  dam,  and  a  lock  of  eight  feet  rise,  and  the  dam  and 
guard-lock  opposite  St.  Johnsville  in  Opj^enheim,  and  in  two 
miles  farther  at  Crous'  is  a  lock  of  eight  feet,  and  one  and  a 
half  miles  more  we  are  opposite  the  mouth  of  East  Canada 
Creek,  and  the  Gulf  bridge,  on  the  rail-road,  of  one  arch  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  span,  elevated  sixty  feet  above  the 
water,  and  in  two  miles  we  enter  another  lock  of  eight  feet 
rise,  in  the  township  of  Danube. 

A  Mohawk  castle  and  a  church  for  the  Indians,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  English,  formerly  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nowadaga  Creek,  that,  with  its  dam,  and  guard  locks,  and 
towpath  of  four  hundred  feet,  is  passed  in  a  mile,  and  in  two 
more  the  grave  of  General  Herkimer,  hia  brick  house  being 
seen  on  elevated  ground : — he  was  slain  in  the  Oriskany 
battle. 

We  are  now  drawing-  near  to  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  Mohawk  valley,  the  passage  of  the  river  through  the 
rocky  gulf  or  barrier.  The  defile  is  two  miles  long  with  an 
average  breadth  of  six  hundred  yards,  bordered  by  rocky  and 
wood-clad  hills  of  four  hundred  feet  in  height;  the  rocks  are 
granite  gneiss  and  hornblend,  with  calciferous  sand  rock 
overlaid  by  transition  limestone. 

The  Little  Falls  of  the  Mohawk  are  so  termed  in  contrast 
to  the  greater  descent  of  the  river  at  the  Cahoes  below,  and 
this  is  one  of  those  distinguished  geographical  positions  that 
is  presented  in  a  far  less  picturesque  form  at  the  Wind  Gap 
and  Water  Gap  on  the  Delaware  ;  at  various  places  on  the 
Susquehannah  ;  at  the  union  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac 
in  Virginia;  and  the  passage  of  the  Hudson  through  the 
highlands  of  New-York;  though  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
places  referred  to  may  be  vastly  superior,  and  the  natural 
outlines  on  a  more  magnificent  scale;  yet  the  combination  of 
natural  objects,  with  those  of  artificial  creation  by  the  labor 
and  ingenuity  of  man,  that  are  here  brought  into  direct  asso- 
ciation and  contrast,  infinitely  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
position  in  the  United  States.  Here  are  brought  into  juxta- 
position, side  by  side,  the  Erie  Canal  with  its  nest  of  locks, 
and  the  much  admired  aqueduct  and  road  bridge  immediately 
over  the  main  chute  of  the  Mohawk;  the  line  of  road  also 
adjoining  the  canal  on  that  side;  then  the  river  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  flumes  and  locks  of  the  original  canal  com- 
pany ;  then  the  new  line  of  rail-road,  and  the  expensive  rock 
excavations  and  embankments,  and  the  old  turnpike  road  on 
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the  north  side,  hemmed  in  by  perpendicular  rocks  that  are 
almost  grazed  by  the  cars, — these  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
admiring  and  wondering  traveler,  and  if  examination  is  made 
into  the  geological  signs  and  marks  that  nature  has  implanted 
in  indelible  characters,  so  that  he  that  flies  may  see,  and  he 
that  "runs  may  read,"  the  student  of  natural  science,  and 
others  that  have  even  slightly  attended  to  such  subjects,  must 
be  impressed  with  the  remarkable  and  striking  features  of  the 
entire  panorama. 

The  descent  of  the  river  in  three- quarters  of  a  mile  is  forty- 
two  feet,  the  marble  aqueduct  is  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet  long  and  sixteen  wide,  with  walls  fourteen  feet  high  and 
four  broad,  upheld  by  one  arch  of  seventy  and  two  others  of 
fifty  feet  span  each,  together  with  the  abutments  ;  a  balus- 
trade on  the  parapet  renders  it  secure  for  passengers  that  may 
devote  a  short  time  to  its  examination.  The  adjacent  village 
has  a  factory  for  making  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  two  fur- 
naces for  casting  iron,  two  grist,  two  saw,  two  paper-mills, 
two  tanneries,  two  machine-shops,  one  trip-hammer,  one  card- 
ing and  dressing  mill,  four  churches,  two  academies,  a  bank, 
capital  of  $200,000,  eleven  lawyers,  five  physicians,  two  print- 
ing offices  and  papers,  three  hundred  and  fifty  stone  dwell- 
ings, that  receive  a  supply  of  water  in  pipes  from  an  elevated 
spring  three  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  settlement.  The 
land,  or  rock,  formerly  was  held  for  many  years  by  a  Mr. 
Ellis,  an  Englishman,  disinclined  to  improve  or  sell  until 
recently.  It  has  been  purchased  by  a  gentleman  of  New- 
York,  R.  Ward.  It  is  seventy-nine  miles  from  Albany,  twenty 
from  Utica. 

There  are  five  locks  within  a  mile,  of  eight  feet  lift  each, 
and  in  the  river  and  on  the  bank  of  the  canal  are  huge  rocky 
masses  and  pillars  of  grotesque  water-worn  forms,  and  for  a 
long  distance  near  here  the  canal  is  supported  by  a  wall  of 
masonry  that  encroaches  boldly  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
the  deck  of  the  canal-boat  aff«)rds  an  excellent  view,  in  passing 
through  the  locks  of  this  famous  mountain  gorge,  that  at 
first  was  beheld  by  the  canal  contractors  with  dismay,  from 
the  diflBculties  that  were  anticipated  at  this  spot  in  forming  a 
trench  or  line  in  such  a  knotty,  contracted  glen,  and  two  or 
three  years  were  allowed  by  the  canal  commissioners,  and 
supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  excavation  and  construction  ; 
but  it  was  effected  in  three  months  by  some  unexpected  facili- 
ties, or  some  new  wholesale   method  of  blasting,  by  which 
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masses  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  tons  were  thrown  out  at  a 
lime  by  a  profuse  quantity  of  gunpowder — the  explosions 
rent  asunder  the  face  of  the  mountain,  and  shook  the  country 
for  miles  around  hke  an  earthquake. 

After  passing  through  the  second  of  the  locks,  we  leave  the 
ravine,  and  also  the  gneiss  rock,  and  the  last  seen  for  some 
time  as  we  go  west,  then  pass  in  two  and  a  half  miles  three 
locks,  of  eight  feet  lift  each,  and  in  four  and  a  half  miles,  two 
more  locks  at  the  German  Flats,  one  of  eight  and  one  of  nine 
feet  rise,  near  a  stone  church  used  as  a  fortress,  and  Fort 
Herkimer,  and  in  one  mile  we  arrive  opposite  the  mouth  of 
West  Canada  Creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  that 
comes  down  the  Trenton  Falls,  (see  index,  p.  53.)  The  flats 
are  celebrated  for  their  fertility,  but  are  not  superior  to  many 
regions  farther  west,  and  have  lost  their  exclusive  character, 
since  the  western  States  of  the  Union  have  become  more  fa- 
miliarly known. 

A  canal  has  been  cut  around  the  Wolf  rift  in  the  Mohawk, 
one  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  giving  water  power.  Mohawk, 
a  village  of  thirty  dwellings,  and  a  few  stores,  is  one  mile 
south,  and  a  post-oflSce  called  Paine's  Hollow.  A  bridge  here 
leads  over  to  Herkimer,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north,  that 
has  a  neat  Dutch  and  Methodist  church,  and  a  brick  court- 
house, and  stone  jail,  and  county  clerk's  office,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dwellings,  five  taverns  and  stores,  and  a  hydraulic 
company,  that  have,  at  the  expense  of  forty  thousand  dollars, 
cut  a  canal,  and  constructed  extensive  works. 

After  passing  in  a  short  distance  through  an  extensive  dug 
way  in  a  high  hill  of  clay  and  sand,  is  another  bridge,  a  lock 
of  eight  feet  rise,  and  another  of  the  same  at  Fulmer's  Creek 
aqueduct,  and  in  one  and  a  half  miles  we  pass  Steel's  Creek 
anueduct  and  feeder,  and  in  one  and  a  quarter  miles,  two  locks, 
of  eight  feet  rise  each,  and  in  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  the 
aqueduct  over  Myer's  Creek,  and  are  at  Frankfort,  a  village 
of  fifty  dwellings,  two  churches,  a  Presbyterian  and  Baptist, 
two  taverns,  seven  stores,  a  furnace  that  makes  iron  ware  to 
the  value  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  a  factory  for 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  and  machinery.  The  rail-road  is 
here  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  to  Utica. 

The  long  level  of  sixty-nine  and  a  half  miles  without  a 
lock,  here  commences,  and  extends  westward  through  Utica, 
Whitestown,  Rome,  Verona,  Lenox,  Sullivan,  Manlius,  to 
Ladi,  near  Syracuse.      This  portion  of  the  canal  was  the 
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easiest,  and  the  first  made.  It  is  the  longest  canal  level  known, 
and  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  geography  of  the  country, 
as  it  follows  a  prolonged  extent  of  table  land  from  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Mohawk,  along  the  south  of  the  Oneida  Lake, 
towards  the  Onondaga  River  and  Lake  Ontario. 

In  six  miles  we  pass  Ferguson's  Creek  aqueduct,  and  in 
one  mile  Clark's  Creek  aqueduct  on  four  arches,  and  in  two 
miles  we  are  at  Ulica.  This  city  has  a  population  of  twelve 
thousand,  sixteen  places  of  public  worship  of  all  the  sects, 
four  academies  or  high  schools,  forty-three  schools,  a  Lyceum , 
and  Medical  Society,  and  Mechanical  Association,  with  lec- 
tures, models,  &.c.  a  library,  and  another  for  apprentices,  and 
also  the  Young  Men's  Association,  reading  and  news-room, 
and  library,  with  debates,  and  lectures  on  li,terary  and  scien- 
tific subjects.  Their  room,  &c.  open  to  all  stjTangers.  A  mu- 
seum, three  banks,  capital  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  an  insurance  company,  capital  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  three  political  and  three  religious  newspapers,  a  thea- 
tre, twenty-one  inns,  including  several  spacious  hotels,  s 

The  line  of  rail-road  is  now  complete  from  Albany  to 
Auburn.  Passengers  can  now  leave  New-York  at  five  o'clock, 
be  in  Utica  at  three  o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  at  Syracuse  at 
six,  at  Auburn  at  eight,  and  at  Rochester  at  five  o'clock  the 
next  morning-,  and  then  to  Buffalo  via  Batavia  in  twelve 
hours — arriving  there  at  five  o'clock — forty-eight  hours 
from  New- York. 

The  rail-road  hence  to  Schenectady  is  described  at  p.  45  to 
52.  This  is  a  famous  point  for  the  divergence  of  roads,  stages, 
and  canals,  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  Hundreds  of  canal 
boats,  laden  with  the  productions  of  the  interior,  are  con- 
stantly passing  to  the  east,  and  others  with  foreign  merchan- 
dise to  the  west.  This  is  a  net  that  catches  both  ways,  and 
passengers  here  usually  leave  the  canal,  from  its  tediousness 
or  monotony,  and  adopt  some  new  mode  of  conveyance. 

This  city  has  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  four  justices,  and 
four  wards  ;  is  distant  from  New-York  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  miles,  Albany  ninety-three,  Rochester  one  hun- 
dred and  forty,  Buffalo  two  hundred  and  two,  Ithaca  ninety- 
six,  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario  seventy-sis,  Sackett's  Harbor 
ninety  four,  Ogdensburg  one  hundred  and  forty-five. 

The  city  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  and  occupies 
a  slope  that  faces  to  the  north-west,  rising  in  the  rear  of  the 
city  to  an  eminence  of  considerable  interest,  and  overlooking 
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the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  for  miles  towards  Whitestown, 
Rome,  the  Oneida  Lake,  fee.  with  the  heights  that  lead  to 
Trenton  Falls  fronting  the  spectator  on  the  north  and  east. 

Much  of  the  exciting  interest  involved  in  the  history  of  the 
wars  of  1756,  and  1776  to  83,  as  to  the  border  and  partizan 
warfare  of  those  days,  is  derived  from  this  vicinity,  as  in  the 
siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  that  was  situated  near  the  dep6t  aod 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  main-street. 

Oneida  County,  that  we  are  now  in,  contains  nineteen  large 
cotton  f^ictories,  capital  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  having  thirty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
spindles,  and  making  five  million  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  yards  in  a  year,  and  use  one  million 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds  of  cotton.  Terms  of  the 
Supreme  and  of  the  United  Slates  Circuit  Courts  are  held  here. 

The  Chateaugua  hills  in  the  north-east,  in  Remsen,  between 
Trenton  Falls  and  the  Black  River,  are  eight  hundred  and 
forty  feet  high,  and  south  of  that,  the  Hassencleaver  Moun- 
tain in  Deerfield  and  Marcy  rises  from  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  from  a  base  of  eight  or  nine  miles 
broad,  and  a  chain  twenty  miles  long  ;  and  in  the  south,  the 
ridge  that  divides  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah  from  those 
of  the  Mohawk  is  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
feet  above  tide,  and  the  summit  level  of  the  Chenango  Canal, 
at  the  head  of  the  river,  is  seven  hundred  and  six  feet  above 
the  Erie  Canal. 

The  central  part  of  the  county  that  we  pass  through  as  we 
leave  Utica,  is  remarkably  depressed  below  the  country  to  the 
south  and  north-east.  The  vale  in  its  western  portion,  inclu- 
ding the  head  of  the  Oneida  Lake,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  miles 
broad,  but  along  the  Mohawk,  only  two  to  six  miles.  The 
great  cedar  swamp  south  of  Rome  is  three  miles  broad,  and 
from  the  head  of  the  Oneida  Lake  to  the  Rome  summit  east, 
thirteen  miles;  the  rise  is  sixty  feet,  and  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  lake  it  is  equally  gradual  in  a  few  rniles. 

The  Oneida  Lake  is  twenty-one  miles  long,  east  to  west,  and 
three  to  five  wide,  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above 
tide,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  above  Lake  Ontario,  and 
its  area  is  seventy  or  eighty  square  miles.  It  abounds  with 
salmon,  bass,  pike,  cat  fish,  duce,  suckers,  perch,  eels,  &c. 
Fort  Royal  block-house  stood  at  the  entrance  of  Wood  Creek, 
and  Fort  Brewerton  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake. 

The  outlet,  or  the  Oneida  River,  twenty  rods  wide  at  the 
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old  French  Fort,  winds  sixteen  miles  to  attain  eight  of  west- 
ing, and  forms,  at  its  junction  with  the  Seneca,  the  Oswego 
River. 

The  Oneida  Lake  Canal  extends  from  the  Erie  Canal  in 
Verona  to  Wood  Creek,  three  and  three-quarter  miles,  cost 
seventy  thousand  dollars;  has  one  guard  and  seven  lift  locks, 
fall  fifty-seven  and  a  half  feet,  locks  ninety-six  by  fifteen  and 
a  half.  To  return  the  water  that  is  drawn  from  the  Erie 
Canal,  an  equivalent  is  provided  by  a  feeder  from  the  Oneida 
Creek  at  the  castle,  three  and  a  quarter  miles  long,  with  a  lock 
of  four  feet  lift,  and  guard  gate.  The  feeder  intersects  the 
Erie  Canal  five  miles  west  of  the  Oneida  Lake  Canal. 

Resuming  our  western  route  on  leaving  Utica,  the  canal 
winds  along  the  level  region  above  referred  to,  and  in  three 
and  a  quarter  miles  we  arrive  at  the  Saiighdaquada  or  Sau- 
quoit  Creek  and  aqueduct,  near  the  village  of  Whilestown,  the 
nucleus  of  the  first  settlement  beyond  Albany,  in  1788.  It  is 
a  half-shire  or  place  of  the  courts,  in  part  for  this  county  with 
Rome.  Here  is  a  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  Church,  Harvey's 
cotton  factory,  a  brick  court-house,  a  prison,  one  hundred 
dwellings,  neat  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  four  stores. 

The  Oneida  (manual  labor)  Institide  requires  three  hours' 
labor  per  day  from  each  student,  as  conducive  to  health,  on 
the  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  acres  on  the  left  or 
west  bank  of  the  Sauquoit  Creek,  in  full  view.  The  buildings 
are  of  wood,  eighty-two  by  thirty-two,  and  forty-eight  by 
forty-eight,  both  three  stories  high,  including  in  the  latter  edi- 
fice a  chapel,  lecture-room,  library,  reading-room,  dining 
hall,  and  family  rooms.  Another  edifice  forty  by  twenty-eight 
feet,  is  the  kitchen  and  steward's  departments.  Students  of 
fifteen  to  the  upper  class,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  to  the  ju- 
venile. 

The  Sauquoit  Creek  abounds  with  water  power.  It  rises 
on  the  high  lands  in  Pari-i,  and  runs  eighteen  miles  north- 
west, and  is  bordered  by  rich  lands.  York-ville,  three  an  da  half 
miles  from  Utica,  has  three  large  cotton  factories,  one  machine 
shop,  three  stores,  one  tavern,  a  Presbyterian  arid  a  Method- 
ist church,  and  one  hundred  dwellings. 

Two  and  three-quarter  miles  onward,  M'e  arrive  at  Oris- 
kany  Creek  and  village,  having  an  Episcopal  and  a  Presbyte- 
rian church,  two  woollen  factories,  (the  Oriskany  and  the  Dex- 
ter,) a  grist  and  a  saw  mill,  three  taverns,  six  stores,  and 
sixty  dwellings. 
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Eight  miles  we  arrive  opposite  Rome,  another  of  the  half- 
«3hire  towns  seen  at  a  distance  to  the  north,  together  with  the 
United  States  Arsenal  on  the  old  canal. 

Rome,  occupies  the  site  of  Fort  Stanwix,  that  cost  in  1758 
two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  and 
is  on  the  summit  level  between  the  ocean  and  Lake  Ontario, 
(four  hundred  and  thirhj -five  feet  above  tide  at  Albany,)  having 
the  Mohawk  River  on  the  east  and  Wood  Creek  on  tl»e  west, 
near  the  Erie  Canal,  from  which  a  branch  extends  through 
the  village,  two  miles  to  the  Mohawk,  being  part  of  the  work 
of  the  old  Western  Navigation  Company,  of  1796.  Rome  has 
two  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  and  one 
Baptist  church,  an  academy,  and  several  select  schools,  a  brick 
court  house,  a  prison,  the  United  Stales  Arsenal,  of  stone,  and 
wooden  barracks  going  to  decay,  a  cotton  and  a  woollen  fac- 
tory, a  bank,  capital  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  flouring 
and  saw  mills,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  dwellings,  and  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  a  thriving,  prosperous  village. 
Hawleifs  Basin,  three  miles  west  from  Rome,  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  has  six  houses. 

Verona  Centre,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  is  nine  miles  from  Rome, 
and  two  south  of  Wood  Creek,  has  a  warehouse,  store,  tavern, 
and  six  dwellings.  New  London,  also  on  the  canal,  seven 
miles  from  Rome,  has  two  taverns,  four  stores  and  forty 
dwellings,  and  is  the  depot  for  lumber  from  Salmon  River 
and  Fish  Creeks.  Andover  has  a  store,  tavern,  and  twelve 
dwellings. 

The  Oneida  Sulphur  Spri7igs,  half  a  mile  south-west  from 
the  village,  with  its  spacious  hotel,  is  a  fashionable  resort  in 
summer.  The  glass  factory  in  Verona  has  made  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  annually.  Three  miles  beyond,  we  cross 
the  Oneida  Creek  and  valley  by  an  aqueduct  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  and  embankm.euts  ;  together  four  hundred 
feet  long,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  feet  high.  The  creek 
enters  the  Oneida  Lake  at  the  south-east  corner,  and  is  the 
dividing  line  between  this  and  Madison  county,  that  we  now 
enter  upon.  Three  miles  from  the  Oneida  Creek,  we  pass 
Lenox  furnace,  and  basin,  and  landing,  and  in  two  miles 
further,  are  at  Canastota  Village,  creek  and  basin,  thirty-six 
miles  from  Utica,  and  fourteen  from  Morrisville,  the  county 
seat  to  the  south-east.  It  has  a  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Episcopal,  and  a  Baptist  church,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dwelling  houses,  a  high  school,  several  forvearding  merchants, 
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groceries,  four  stores,  four  taverns,  and  is  a  lively  business 
place.  A  small  vjllaffe  is  passed  in  four  miles,  and  in  four 
tniles  farther,  we  arrive  at  Chitltningo  Creek,  aqueduct,  ba- 
sin, and  feeder,  with  a  side  cut  of  one  and  a  half  miles  to 
the  villag:e  of  that  name,  four  locks,  of  six  feet  rise  each.  The 
viilao-e  of  Chillenins^o  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  dwelling 
houses,  three  churches,  a  Dutch,  Presbyterian,  and  Metho- 
dist, a  woollen  factory,  that  uses  annually  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  wool,  made  into  broadcloths  and  cassimeres. 
There  are  also  flouring,  gypsum,  water  lime,  and  saw  mills, 
a  furnsce,  trip  hammer,  &c.  In  the  hills  near  the  canal  in 
this  vicinity,  is  an  abundance  of  limestone,  water  or  hy- 
draulic cement,  lime,  and  gypsum.  Iron  ore  is  said  to  be  in 
the  bogs.     (See  also  p.  58,  and  for  Cazenovia  and  Lake.) 

Eiiiht  miles  more  we  are  in  Onondaga  County,  at  Manlius 
Landing.  The  village  of  that  name,  being  four  miles  to  the 
south  on  Limestone  Creek,  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  dwell- 
ings, a  cotton  factory,  several  grist  and  sa"v  mills,  six  stores. 
Fayellemlle,  on  the  north  branch  of  tiie  Seneca  turnpike,  and 
by  the  feeder  of  the  Erie  Canal,  eight  miles  from  Syracuse, 
has  three  churches,  seventy-five  dwellings,  six  stores,  four 
taverns,  and  two  mills.  Kirkville  is  a  thriving  village  on  the 
canal.  Three  miles  beyond  the  last  landinw  is  a  side  cut  to 
Orville,  and  from  this  is  five  antl  a  quarter  miles  to  Lodi,  be- 
ing at  the  weslern  termination  of  the  long  level  that  began  at 
Frankfort,  in  Herkimer  County. 

The  Syracuse  Academy,  a  splendid  brick  edifice' four  sto- 
ries high,  with  an  observatory,  occupies  the  most  prominent 
place  on  the  left  foreground  as  we  wind  around  the  last  hill, 
and  come  suddenly  in  sight  of  this  fine  city,  with  the  canal 
here  beginning  to  be  enlarged  on  the  new  plan  of  eighty  feet 
Wide,  and  eight  or  ten  deep,  new  locks,  k,c.  The  academy 
has  spacious  ornamental  grounds  and  garden  attached,  witli 
terraces  in  front,  facing  West  towards  the  city,  that  has  an 
imposing  appearance  as  we  draw  near  to  its  lofty,  spacious 
Warehouses,  and  ranges  of  brick  edifices,  and  neat  suburhan 
private  dwellings.  There  are  seven  hundred  houses,  and  four 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants;  and  the  Syracuse  house,  of 
brick,  four  stories,  fronting  on  Water  and  Salinastreels,  is  one 
of  the  best  hotels  in  the  State,  and  is  thronged  with  co.mpany  ; 
the  Onondaga  County  bank  is  in  the  adjoining  building,  and 
also  the  post  office. 

The  intelligent  stranger  that  arrives  at  Syracuse,  and  does 
9* 
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not  inconsiderately  neglect  to  look  about  him,  but  spends  a  day 
or  two  in  an  active  examination  of  the  localities  in  this  city 
and  its  viciniry,  will  derive  much  gratification  from  seeing  the 
springs  of  salt  water  that  rise  in  great  volumes  on  tjie  imme- 
diate banic  of  the  Onondaga  (a  fresh  water)  Lake,  and  in  tra- 
cing the  modes  and  means  used  in  boiling  or  evaporating  this 
strong  brine,  that  in  forty-five  to  fifty-five  gallons  produces 
a  bushel  of  pure  salt,  while  the  sea  water  on  our  coast  takes 
three  hundred  and  sixty  gallons  to  make  seventy-five  pounds 
of  salt!  In  1835,  the  quantity  of  salt  here  made  was  two 
million  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-four  bushels  ;  duty,  six  cents  a  bushel,  amount 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  dollars,  in  1833,  when  the  duty  was  twelve  and  a  half 
cents,  and  only  one  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  six  liundred  and  forty-six  bushels  were  made,  the 
duty  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars.  The  principal  springs  are  at  Salina 
and  Geddes.  At  Salina  the  well  is  twenty-two  feet  deep,  and 
ten  in  diameter,  and  supplies  the  works  at  Salina,  Liverpool, 
and  Syracuse. 

Salt  springs  are  found  for  an  extent  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  from  Vernon,  Oneida  County,  to  the  Niagara  River,  but 
only  those  in  Onondaga  and  Cayuga  are  profitably  worked. 
The  whites  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  salt  springs  from 
the  Indians,  and  by  lowering  an  iron  vessel  to  the  spring  on 
Mud  Creek,  then  submerged  by  fresh  water  a  few  feet,  the 
salt  water  was  obtained,  and  the  same  process  was  used  to 
supply  the  first  settlers  until  other  springs  were  discovered. 
There  is  a  diflerence  in  the  supply  by  its  diminishing  in 
drought,  but  with  improved  machmery  for  pumping,  a  more 
rapid  influx  of  brine  has  been  produced,  with  an  increase  of 
strength  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  standing  at  thir- 
teen degrees  on  the  hydrometer  of  Beaume,  of  which  the 
point  of  saturation  is  twenty-two  degrees. 

Large  quantities  of  this  salt  is  sent  to  Canada  by  the  Os- 
wego Canal,  and  to  the  western  states.  In  boring  for  rock 
salt  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  here,  no  fossil  salt  or  sal- 
iferous  rock  was  passed,  but  cemented  gravel,  and  the  brine 
increased  in  strength  as  the  depth  continued. 

The  salt  mines  in  Poland  are  worked  at  the  depth  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  feel,  and  those  of  Eperies  at  nine  hundi'ed 
and  ninety  feet,  and  here,  also,  no  doubt,  beds  of  it  will  eventu- 
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aiiy  be  penetrated,  and  ten  times  the  quantity  sold,  to  what 
is  now  slowly  made  by  boiling-  and  solar  evaporation.  Three 
millions  of  bushels  of  salt  can  be  made  here  yearly  by  an 
adequate  supply  of  brine.  During-  1834,  a  large  reservoir  of 
the  brine  was  constructed  between  Liverpool  and  Salina,  on 
the  high  ground,  for  factories.  Geddes  is  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  on  iis  west  bank,  two  miles  from  Syracuse,  and  has 
fifty  dwellings,  two  stores,  &c.  From  the  heights  near,  are 
fine  views  of  the  lake  in  front,  and  of  cities  around  the  lake 
and  on  the  canal.  Liverpool  is  four  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Syracuse,  has  sixty  dwellings,  stores,  taverns,  &.c.  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake  and  Oswego  Canal. 

By  taking  a  ride  by  the  rail-road  five  miles  up  the  hill  to 
the  quarries,  where  a  thousand  men  are  seen  at  work  raising 
stone  from  the  surface,  and  in  hewing,  shaping,  modelling, 
&.C.  for  the  new  locks  that  are  to  be  made  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  in  entering  the  cave  or  chasm  that  is  here  found,  and  in 
enjoying-  the  extensive  prospect  from  the  summit,  we  can 
promise  the  explorer  and  geologist  a  rich  treat.  The  lime- 
stone is  excellent  for  building,  and  is  used  for  the  masonry  on 
the  canal,  and  is  easily  sent  to  Oswego,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  &.c. 
in  blocks  of  any  size,  by  the  canal,  cranes  being  used  for  lift- 
ing on  and  off"  the  boats. 

The  rail-road  hence  to  Utica,  sixty  miles,  was  finished  in 
183S-9,  and  cost  only  $600,000;  the  road  was  rapidly  formed 
by  Cram's  pile-driving  machine,  and  follows  the  invariable 
level  and  low  grounds.  The  facility  to  travelers  in  con- 
tinuing the  rail-road  west  of  Ulica  is  very  great,  and  from 
this  it  goes  to  Auburn,  twenty-five  miles. 

The  valley  that  contains  Syracuse  and  the  Onondaga  Lake, 
is  within  nineteen  feet  as  low  as  the  Cayuga  Lake,  and  is  a 
ionffitudinal  valley,  extending  north  and  south  between  the 
Onondaga  hills,  and  has  always  been  a  remarkable  place,  and 
was  selected  by  the  sagacity  of  the  aborigines,  as  the  richest 
land  and  the  most  central  abode  for  the  maintenance  and 
diffusion  of  their  power,  and  here  for  a  long  time  they  held 
their  secret  council  fires,  and  the  six  confederated  Indian  bo- 
dies, the  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  Senecas,  Oneidas,  Cayugas, 
Tuscaroras,  became  the  terror,  not  only  of  the  weaker  tribes 
of  natives,  but  also  of  the  white  man. 

The  name  of  Onondaga  is  a  pure  Indian  word,  and  means 
a  swamp  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  or  a  place  between  two  hills. 
Sacandaga,  is  swamp  or  marsh.    These,  like  all  their  names, 
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are  sonorous,  descriplive,  and  strictly  characteristic,  and  should 
be  preserved  with  religious  care  and  veneration.  The  French 
gave  the«e  tribes  the  name  of  Iroquois.  They  were  never  sub- 
dued until  the  expedition,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  under 
the  command  of  General  Sullivan,  when  they  were  crushed, 
and  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  confederates  thoroughly  sub- 
dued, and  the  tribes  scattered.  A  small  remnant  of  them 
still  linger  in  this  valley,  and  are  reluctant  to  quit  the  abodes 
of  their  ancestors,  but  they  are  fast  fading  under  the  influ- 
ence of  intemperance  and  idleness. 

The  site  of  the  present  city  of  Syracuse  has  been  cleared 
but  a  very  few  years  since  the  Erie  Canal  was  laid  out,  but  it 
has  within  ten  years  risen  with  giant  strides  from  an  incon- 
siderable hamlet  to  its  present  importance,  at  the  erspense  of 
its  suffering  neighbors,  Salina  and  the  Onondagas  ;  but  this  is 
only  temporary,  as  a  iewr  years  of  prosperity  is  destined  to 
fill  this  central  saline  valley  even  to  overflowing  with  popu- 
lation and  wealth. 

Through  the  centre  of  this  county  farms  sell  at  from  twen- 
ty-five to  forty  and  sixty  dollars  an  acre,  under  jrood  cultiva* 
tion.  Wheat  gives  twenty,  and  maize  thirty  bushels  the  acre, 
aided  by  gypsum.  Pine  and  hemlock,  with  deciduous  trees, 
densely  covered  the  northern  part  of  the  county ;  in  the  cen- 
tre and  south,  beech,  maple,  and  bass  wood.  The  stumps 
that  remain  attest  the  depth  and  exuberance  of  the  soiT.  For 
gardens,  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  rich  vegetable  matter 
that  is  here  found. 

The  red  saliferous  sand-stone  underlays  the  marsh  and 
swamps,  plain  and  lake,  and  forms  a  brim  around  the  last. 
The  shoal  waters  and  marsh  rest  on  this  margin,  while  the 
deep  waters  are  within  it,  to  the  depth  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet.  The  lake  has  been  lowered  two  feet,  the  marshes 
drained,  and  this  place  rendered  much  healthier  in  conse- 
quence. 

Salina,  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Syracuse,  is  on  a  plain 
near  the  centre  of  the  marsh,  with  Onondaga  Creek  near  it, 
and  here  are  seventy-seven  of  the  salt  manufactories,  and  the 
head  salt  spring  that  supplies  the  works  here,  and  Liverpool, 
and  Syracuse,  the  water  being  conveyed  in  subterranean  logs. 
The  brine  is  forced  to  the  top  of  a  reservoir  eighty-five  feet 
high,  by  pumps  driven  by  the  surplus  water  of  the  Oswego 
Canal,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  gallons  per  minute  for 
distribution.   Solar  evaporation  produces  the  coarse  salt,  and 
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boiling  the  fine.  Four  hundred  cords  of  wood  per  day  are 
here  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  evaporating  process,  a  low 
roof  tliat  is  movable  so  as  to  shove  off,  to  admit  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  to  cover  the  vat  during  rain,  admits  of  the  deposition  in 
a  few  days  of  the  crystals  that  form,  and  are  removed  when 
matured. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  salt  manufacturers, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  kettles  and 
pans  of  the  capacity  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  gallons,  and  over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  superficial  feet  of  vals  for  solar  evapora- 
tion. 

Onondaga  Hollow,  and  Onondaga  West  Hill  are  separately 
referred  to  on  the  stage  route.     (See  p.  59,  and  index.) 

The  county  court-house  and  public  buildings,  clerk's  ofEce, 
&c.  are  at  Syracuse^  it  being  a  village  incorporation,  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  Erie  Canal,  with  every  thing  well  arranged 
for  business,  concentration,  and  comfort;  has  an  Episcopal, 
a  Presbyterian,  a  Methodist,  and  a  Baptist  church,  sixteen 
lawyers,  eleven  physicians,  sixteen  general  stores,  twenty- 
two  grocery  and  provision  stores,  four  drug,  two  hard-ware, 
four  clothing,  and  five  shoe  stores,  three  furnaces  and  ma- 
chine shops,  two  flouring  and  one  lumber  mills,  one  planing 
niachine,  three  tin  and  copper,  two  leather,  one  morocco,  two 
carriage,  three  cabinet,  three  marble,  one  soap  and  candle 
manufactories,  one  of  steam-engines  and  castings,  one 
brewery,  one  distillery,  two  tanneries,  one  boat-yard  and  dry 
dock,  tv/o  fire  engine  and  one  hook  and  ladder  companies. 
The  Onondaga  Salt  Company,  and  the  Syracuse  Salt  Com- 
pany, each  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  m.aking  coarse  salt,  fifteen  salt  blocks  or  nests  of 
kettles  for  making  salt  by  fire. 

The  Onondaga  CrceA;  rises  in  Tully,twenty-eight  miles  south, 
giving  good  water  power,  runs  through  the  village,  over 
which  the  canal  is  carried  in  a  stone  aqueduct  of  four  arches, 
each  of  thirty  feet  span. 

For  Oswego  Canal,  see  index.  A  small  packet-boat  plies 
to  Salina  every  hour,  fare  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  Many 
strangers  here  prefer  to  leave  the  Erie  Canal  and  go  to 
Oswego,  and  thence  by  steam-boat  on  Lake  Ontario  to  Ni- 
agara, by  way  of  variety.  There  are  two  receiving  or  turn- 
ing basins  in  Syracuse  and  Salina,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  salt  and  oilier  boats. 
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Soon  after  quitting  Syracuse  is  a  lock  of  six  icet  fall,  and  in 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  another  of  six  feet  rise,  and  in  lialf  a  mile 
we  pass  through  Geddes,  as  before  mentioned,  winding  along 
in  sight  of  the  small  Onondaga  Lake,  six  miles  in  extent  and 
one  broad. 

Bellisle,  on  the  canal,  is  a  small  hamiet  of  fifteen  dwellings, 
six  miles  from  Syracuse,  and  Amboy  is  on  the  Nine  Mile 
Creek,  or  outlet  of  the  Olisco  Lake,  seven  miles  from  Syra- 
cuse, and  has  twenty  dwellings,  a  mill,  &c.  Camillus,  also 
on  the  same  creek,  has  fifty  dwellings,  four  stores,  three  tav- 
erns, a  grist,  saw,  carding,  and  cloth  dressing  mill.  Near  the 
village  is  a  quarry  of  gypsum,  the  first  treasure  of  that  kind 
found  and  used  in  this  State  by  Canvass  White,  Esq.  engineer 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  the  son  of  Judge  White,  of  Whitestown. 
A  feeder  one  and  a  half  miles  long  is  here  formed  to  con- 
nect with  the  Erie  Canal. 

At  the  Otisca,  or  Nine  Mile  Creek,  six  miles  from  Geddes, 
is  an  aqueduct  and  lock  of  eleven  feet  rise,  and  six  miles  be- 
yond is  Canton  village,  fifteen  miles  from  Syracuse,  and  has 
fifteen  dwellings,  three  stores,  and  two  taverns.  Canton  is  the 
half  way  village  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  miles  each  way,  and  seventy-five  from  Uti- 
ca.  Tlie  Otisco  Lake  is  four  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  sends  forth  a  powerful  stream,  the  Nine  Mile  Creek. 

Amber  is  near  the  lake,  has  a  Methodist  church  and 
twelve  dwellings.  Olisco  Centre  has  a  Presbyterian  church, 
fifteen  dwellings,  two  stores. 

At  Peru  are  a  few  scattered  dwellings,  a  store,  &c.  on  the 
canal,  and  at  Jordan,  six  miles  beyond,  is  a  lock  of  eleven 
feet  fall,  and  an  aqueduct  over  the  Skaneateles  Creek  of 
three  arches,  one  hundred  feet  long.  Here  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dwellings,  a  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  church, 
three  grist  and  three  saw  mills,  sash  and  pail  factory,  clothing 
M'orks,  distillery,  twelve  grocery  and  other  stores,  two  drug, 
one  tannery. 

Cross  Lake,  is  a  basin  or  reservoir,  five  miles  long  and  twa 
wide,  through  which  the  Seneca  River  passes,  in  a  low 
swampy  district,  whose  surface  is  three  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  above  tide.     It  is  a  mile  or  two  north  of  the  canal. 

For  Skaneateles  village  and  lake,  see  stage  road,  p.  60.  At 
Elbriilge,  three  miles  south,  are  Indian  remains  on  a  hill,  of 
three  acres  in  extent,  with  a  ditch  and  wall  of  earth.  Here 
are  sixty  dwellings,  three  mills,  three  taverns,  three  stores. 
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The  next  six  miles  introduces  us  to  Weed's  Basin  or  Weeds- 
port,  seven  miles  north  of  Auburn,  eighty-seven  from  UUca, 
and  twenty-six  from  Syracuse;  has  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dwellings,  three  forwarding  houses,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Me- 
thodist church,  eight  stores,  three  taverns,  one  furnace,  one 
saw  mill.  This  is  a  sort  of  port,  and  landing,  and  embarkation 
for  Auburn,  and  all  that  part  of  Cayuga  County.  Stages 
are  in  waiting  to  take  passengers.  (For  Auburn,  see  stage 
road,  p.  61.)  Centreport  has  twenty  dwellings  and  a  gro- 
cery, a  short  distance  beyond  the  preceding  place. 

Port  Byron,  three  miles  west  of  Weedsport,  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  has  one  hundred  and  forty  dwellings,  one  Baptist 
Church,  five  stores,  two  taverns,  two  grist,  four  saw,  and  an 
extensive  merchant's  mill,  one  distillery,  one  tannery,  one 
carding  and  cloth-dressing  mill.  Here  is  a  lock  of  nine  feet 
fall,  and  an  aqueduct  over  the  Oioasco  Creek,  of  stone,  of 
four  arches  of  twenty  feet  each.  Here  are  dry  docks,  and 
large  boat-houses,  for  building  and  repairing  ;  and  in  four  and 
a  half  miles  we  pass  through  a  lock  of  nine  feet  fall,  and  in 
one  and  a  half  miles  are  at  another  of  seven  feet  fall,  on  the 
level  of  Seneca  River.  At  Montezuma  or  Lakeport,  there  are 
forty  dwellings,  several  groceries,  a  collector's  office  for  ca- 
nal tolls,  three  taverns,  one  store.  About  one  mile  west  of 
the  village  are  the  Cayuga  or  Montezuma  marshes.  The 
canal-boats  for  passengers  time  their  arrivals  and  departure 
to  meet  the  lake  steam-boat  to  and  from  Ithaca  at  the  head 
of  the  lake  thirty-six  miles  south.  The  width  of  the  lake  is 
four  miles,  and  its  area  eighty  square  miles.  A  ferry-boat 
plies  across  at  Genoa,  King's  ferry.  The  shores  of  tiiis  lake 
are  beautifully  disposed  to  i)lease  the  eye  in  going  on  its 
surface,  or  traveling  on  its  borders.    (See  page  62.) 

The  salt  works  at  Montezuma,  before  alluded  to,  are  near 
by,  but  are  not  very  productive  or  profitable.  It  is  seven 
miles  from  this,  south,  to  the  Cayuga  bridge.  The  rail-road 
from  Auburn  to  Rochester  is  in  course  of  construction,  and 
will  soon  complete  the  line  from  Albany  to  Buffalo. 

From  Montezuma  we  cross  the  Cayuga  outlet  by  a  tow- 
path  bridge,  and  over  the  marshes,  and  then  strike  in  by  the 
valley  of  Clyde  River,  in  a  north-west  direction  for  five  miles, 
when  we  are  in  Wayns.  County,  in  the  township  of  Galen,  and 
at  a  lock  of  nine  feet  rise.  We  continue  on  for  five  miles  in 
<hc  same  direction  till  we  arrive  at  Clyde  Village,  and  a  lock 
oi  five    feet    rise.     Here   are   one    hundred    neat-looking 
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dwellings,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Methodist,  and  a  Baptist  chore??, 
many  stores  and  forwarding  houses,  a  cylinder  window-glasg 
factory,  two  grist,  two  saw,  and  one  cloth-dressing  mill,  s 
tannery,  and  a  school,  and  three  taverns.  This  is  eight 
miles  east  of  Lyons-  Lock  Berlin,  on  the  canal,  has  a  loch 
of  seven  ^e^i  rise,  ten  dwellings,  store,  tavern,  and  smithy, 
and  a  Quaker  meeting.  Thence  four  and  a  half  milea 
brings  us  to  Lyons,  the  capital  of  Wayne  County,  and 
to  a  lock  of  six  feet  rise,  and  to  a  change  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  by  a  considerable  detour  round  the  base 
of  a  hill;  passing  the  outlet  of  the  Canandaigua  Lake,  that 
here  comes  in  from  the  south,  and  uniting  with  Mud  Creek, 
forms  the  Clyde  River  for  forty-three  miles,  to  the  union  with 
the  Cayuga  outlet  at  the  marshes.  At  the  confluence  of  Mud 
Creek  and  the  Canandaigua  outlet,  and  on  the  north  bank,  Ly- 
ons is  situated,  and  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  dwellings;  ma- 
ny of  them  and  of  the  stores  are  of  brick,  spacious,  and  are 
fast  increasing.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  bounded  north  and 
east  by  limestone  ridges  of  gradual  ascent,  that  gives  a  fine 
panoramic  view  of  the  village,  the  vale  to  the  south-east,  and 
of  the  confluent  streams.  Here  is  a  Presbyterian,  a  German 
Lutheran,  and  a  Methodist  church,  a  brick  court-house  and 
jail  on  a  ])ublic  square,  a  bank,  capital  [$200,000,  twenty  stores,- 
five  taverns,  two  printing-offices,  a  furnacC;  one  fiouring^  one 
grist,  one  saw  mill,  one  carding  and  cloth  dressing  mill. 

The  canal  of  half  a  mile  from  the  Canandaigua  outlet  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  gives  a  fall  of  nine  feet  and  a  large 
volume  of  water  ;the  greater  portion  is  yet  unemployed.  A 
bridge  is  made  to  cross  at  this  point. 

^llmoay,  three  miles  south  of  Lyons,  on  the  Canandaigua 
outlet;  has  two  flouring,  two  saw,  two  carding  and  cloth-dress- 
ing mills;  two  distilleries,  one  store,  two  taverns,  one  Baptist 
church,  thirty  dwellings.     It  has  a  good  water  power. 

The  Erie  Canal  now  crosses  by  an  aqueduct  and  a  lock  of 
ten  feet  rise,  over  to  the  south  bank  of  Mud  Creek,  and  in 
four  and  a  half  miles  are  four  locks,  of  eight  feet  rise  each,  and 
in  one  fourth  of  a  mile,  Miller's  Basin. 

Eleven  miles  more  brings  us  again  alongside  of  the  Mud 
Creek  at  Palmyra,  a  town,  or  village,  of  250  dwellings, 
three  large  canal  basins,  a  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist 
and  Baptist  church,  an  academy,  a  brewery,  two  tanneries, 
twelve  general  stores,  several  groceries  and  druggists,  a  grist 
and  saw  mill,  a  printing-office — thirteen  miles  from  Canandai< 
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gua,  twenty-nine  from  Rochester  by  canal,  twenty-two  by 
roaiJ. 

In  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Palmyra  the  canal  again 
crosse?,  by  an  aqueduct,  to  the  north  side  of  Mud  Creek,  and 
in  two  and  a  halt  miles  a  lock  of  ten  feet  lift,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  a  second  al>o  often  feet  lifr,  in  Macedon.  Nmo 
miles  more  brintr  115  to  FuUam's  Bann^  in  Perrinlon,  Monroe 
County,  through  a  marsliy  tract.  Al  Fnliam's,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ridge,  is  a  warehouse  and  tavern.  It  ia  16 
miles  from  this  to  Rochester  by  canal,  and  only  eleven  by  land, 
and  stages  are  in  waiting  for  those  wishing  10  cut  across ;  but 
no  traveler  should  omit  seeing  once  at  least  the  great  evibauk- 
7ntnt  over  Irondeqiioit  Creek,  tiiat  in  four  miles  is  now  passed 
nolens  volens  in  two  miles  beyond  Hartwell's  Basin. 

This  stupendois?  embankment  of  earth  is  72  feet  above 
the  creek,  and  is  t.wo  miles  lon^,  thus  carrying  the  won<lering 
a«d  astonisiied  passenger  in  mid  air,  far  above  the  meadows 
below,  that  may  be  viewed  as  a  map.  The  construction 
of  this  werk  was  one  of  great  expense  to  the  State,  and  the 
cause  of  much  anxiety  to  the  engineers,  as  to  the  results. 

A  lock  of  eiifht  feet  rise  is  passed,  and  then  in  two  miles  we 
arrive  at  PUlsford,  a  town  of  100  dwellings,  sis  miles  south- 
tjast  from  Rochester  ;  has  a  Presbyterian,  a  Baptist,  and  a 
Methodist  church,  a  saw  mill  on  the  canal  lock,  four  stores, 
three  warehouses,  <ine  tannery.  Oak  openings  begin  to  ap- 
pear ill  this  and  in  Pc^rinton.  as  a  new  feature. 

Blossomville.'ias  a  post  office,  a  plaster  mill,  a  Presbyterian 
church,  a  store  and  tavern,  anrl  fifteen  houses. 

In  six  and  a  half  miles  we  meet,  at  a  chain  of  five  locks  in 
Brighton,  a  rise  of  thirty-seven  feet  and  a  half,  and  are  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  or  Genesee  Long  Level,  of  sixty-five 
miles,  that  extends  westward  to  Lockport,  in  iNiagara  County. 
la  three  miles  we  cross  the  feeder  of  two  miles  long,  that 
comes  from  the  rapids,  and  are  iu  the  city  of 
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Ihe  capital  of  Monroe  County.    It  is  a  port  of  entry  for  the 
Lake  Ontario,  Genesee  district,  in  north   latitude  43° — has 
2,500  dwellings,  many  of  three  and  four  stories  high,  of  brick, 
10 
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and  a  population  of  about  17,000,  embracing  all  the  me-- 
clianic  arts  and  profeasions.  Tiie  residences  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  indicate  wealth,  taste,  and  comfort,  having 
court  yards,  shrubberies  and  gardens  attached. 

The  settlement  dates  from  1812;  the  incorporation  from 
1S34.  There  are  five  wards,  a  court-house  and  jail  of  stone, 
six  large  betels,  fourteen  churches  (two  of  correct  and  attrac- 
tive architecture)  of  all  sect?,  an  arcade  of  six  stories,  con- 
taining the  post  office,  atheneum,  a  hotel,  and  various  other 
offices.  There  is  a  savings  bank,  and  three  banks  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $950,000,  seven  newspapers,  (two  daily,) 
three  bookstores  and  binderies,  and  a  host  of  merchants,  tra- 
ders, forwarding  and  commission  houses,  gi'ocers,  and  me- 
chanics of  all  kinds.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  paved,  and 
drained.  Three  bridges  connect  the  east  and  west  parts  of 
the  city,  besides  the  great  aqueduct^  eight  hundred  feet  long, 
on  eleven  arches. 

The  manufacture  of  flour  is  here  the  business  of  primary 
importance,  from  the  well  known  and  unequalled  facilities 
yielded  by  the  falls  in  the  Genesee  River,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  feet,  from  this  to  the  lake,  that,  at  the  English 
valuation  of  water  power,  would  be  ^9,718,272.  This  power 
is  but  partially  employed  at  present-,  there  are  24  flourinjg; 
mills,  with  about  100  run  of  stones,  that  can  make  60  (to  100) 
barrels  each  per  day,  equal  to  5,280  a  day,  or  1,746,000  per 
year.     400,000   have  been  produced,  amoant  $2,700,000. 

There  are  11  large  saw  mills,  nine  large  machine  shops, 
that  use  water  power  for  turning,  stone  cutting,  grinding  dye 
woods  and  bark,  grain  for  distilleries,  &c.  making  edge  tools 
and  carpets  ;  of  these  marts  of  labor  and  industry,  the  Globe 
is  the  most  extensive  and  curious,  a  cotton  and  three  woollen 
factories.  The  value  of  capital  invested  in  mills  and  ma- 
chinery is  about  $750,000,  and  that  required  for  conducting 
at  $2,600,000,  and  the  returns  at  three  millions  and  a  half; 
amount  of  merchandise  sold  annually,  over  two  millions.  Ex- 
ports by  the  lake,  near  a  million. 

The  situation  on  the  canal  and  river,  and  with  the  various 
rail-roads  branching  like  arteries  to  various  directions,  and 
pulsating  with  the  most  active  commerce,  and  alive  with  pas- 
sengers, and  the  canals  with  boats  and  merchandise,  im- 
presses one  with  a  vivid  belief  in  the  general  prosperity. 
The  Tonnawanta  rail-road  of  32  miles  to  Balavia,  i3  de- 
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scribed  at  p.  (j&.  A  sliort  rail-road  also  extends  to  Port  Gene- 
see, seren  miles,  and  to  Charlotte;  and  another  one  from  Scotts- 
ville,a  village  of  120  houses,  four  churches,  five  mills,  15  miles 
south  on  the  river,  up  the  valley  of  Allen's  Creek,  through 
AVheatland,  10  miles,  and  then  to  Caledonia,  and  will  be  even- 
tually to  Le  Roy,  and  west  to  Batavia,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  and  millers  on  the  route,  and  to  connect  with  the  ca- 
nal from  Rochester  to  Olean,  on  the  Alleghany  River.  This 
canal  pursues  the  valley  of  tlie  Genesee  on  the  west  bank, 
keeping-  along  the  edge  of  the  low  grounds  near  the  base  of 
the  hills,  to  be  above  inundation,  bul  avoiding  the  too  great 
sinuosities,  and  crossing  the  Genesee  by  an  aqueduct  at  Mount 
Morris  to  the  east  side,  from  whence  it  goes  south  to  Olean, 
on  the  Alleghany,  (a  branch  leading  off  to  the  south-east,  up 
the  valley  of  the  Canasoraga  Creek  to  Dansviile,  and  lo  Bath 
and  Painted  Post,  to  unite  with  the  Chemung  Canal  at  New- 
town.) The  Genesee  is  navigable  for  small  boats  53  miles  to 
Mount  Morris,  and  a  steam-boat  plies  to  Avon,  20  miles. 

The  lake  steam-boats  come  up  to  Carthage,  two  miles  north 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  near  the  falls  Here  are  60  dwellings,  and 
an  inclined  plane  from  the  landing--place  to  the  warehouse 
160  feet  above,  with  machinery,  the  steps  are  237  ;  the  rail- 
road from  the  city  ends  here.  The  bridge  of  one  arch  of  352 
feet  cord,  and  versed  sine  54  feet,  summit  396  feet  above  the 
water,  length  718,  width  3U  feet,  was  put  up  in  1819,  &ndfell 
doion  in  1820,  with  a  crash,  after  a  heavy  loaded  wagon  and 
four  horses,  and  a  gig  had  just  crossed.    It  cost  $27,000. 

There  are  two  grand  falls  of  the  Genesee:  the  first,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  aqueduct,  is  96  feet,  in  three 
distinct  sheets  ;  and  below  this  the  river  is  broad  and  deep, 
with  occasional  rapids  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  second  fall 
of  20  feet,  thence  it  extends  for  400  feet  over  a  rough  bed,  and 
gathers  its  waters  for  the  last  and  final  leap  of  105  feet  per- 
pendicular ;  thence  are  rapids  to  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  ; 
the  ravine  throughout,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  fall,  be- 
ing a  deep,  narrow,  rocky  gulf,  of  over  a  hundred  feet  deep  ; 
the  country  on  both  sides  being  even  to  the  lake  shore,  and 
in  going  from  east  to  west,  no  indication  is  given  of  an  ap- 
proach to  such  a  deep  indentation  in  the  surface  of  the  earth 
imtil  we  are  closo  upon  its  brink,  and  in  this  particular  it  con- 
forms to  the  features  of  the  Niagara  below  the  falls  to  Lewis- 
ton  and  Queenston. 

Steam-boats  that  ply  from  Niagara  along  tlie  south  shore 
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of  the  lake  to  Oswego,  and  SacketCs  Harbor,  and  Ogdens- 
buig'h,  also  look  into  (his  river,  and  land  and  receive  passen- 
ger?, 'i  he  ridge  road  from  this  to  Lewiston  is  80  miles, 
parallel  with  the  lake  shore,  and  either  by  this  or  some  other 
mode,  (of  steam-boat  to  Niagara  River,  or  of  canal  to  Lock- 
port,  or  any  way  that  will  bring  the  traveler  in  such  a  direx;- 
tion  to  this  frontier,  as  that  he  may  catch  the  first  view  of  the 
cataract  in  going  up,  either  from  Lewiston  or  Qiieenston,) 
the  traveler  should  approach  Niagaia  till  the  spectacle  sud- 
denly bursts  upon  him  in  all  its  panoramic  glcry,  when  be- 
held in  front,  or  coming  from  the  north.  In  our  opinion  this 
is  preferable  to  making  the  approach  from  the  rear,  or  south, 
and  then  coming  round  to  the  front. 

There  are  six  basins  or  stopping  places  at  short  distances 
between  Rochester  and  Brorkport,  viz.  King's,  six  and  a  half 
miles;  Webber's,  two  and  a  half  beyond  ;  Kilborn's,  one  and  a 
half;  Spencer's,  one  and  a  half,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Parma 
on  the  ridge  road;  then  Webster's,  one;  Bates',  two,  at  the 
embankment  over  Salmon  Creek;  Cooley'?,  two  and  a  half; 
Brockicny  or  port,  two  and  a  half.  Tliis  is  a  town  of  300  to  400 
houses,  many  of  them  of  three  and  four  stories  high,  of  brick 
or  freestone,  seven  or  eight  commission  wart-houses.  taverns, 
stores,  in  the  customary  abundance  and  variety  ;  one  Presbyte- 
rian, one  Baptist,  and  one  iWethodist  church,  of  stone  and 
brick,  with  steeples,  also  an  Episcopal  congregation,  five 
schools,  a  large  college  building  of  five  stories  high,  a  grist 
mill,  two  tanneries,  and  machine  factory.  This  is  a  large  wheat 
purchasing  mart. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  five  miles  occurs  the  Holi  ey  cm- 
haiilmcnl.  of  76  fi^el  hi^h  almvethe  creek,  before  entering  the 
village  that  contains  70  dwellings,  many  of  brick,  on  si,K 
slieets,  a  Baptist  and  a  Presb} terian  thiuch,  three  mills,  a 
furnace,  a  woollen  factory  for  making  flannels  and  cloths, 
besides  stores  and  taverns. 

8a7i(ly  Creek,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  main  branches,  has 
four  indls,  four  stores,  three  taverns,  one  tannery,  and  25 
dweH;n<.\s.  North  Murray  has  a  Baptist  church,  two  stores,  a 
tavern,  and  10  dwellings.  Pcio,  on  the  canal,  six  miles  east 
from  Albion,  has  a  Me(hodi.<t  church,  a  indl,  store,  a  tavern, 
and  20  dwcllinss.  Smith's  Basin  is  six  and  a  half  nules  west 
of  Holley,  and  is  the  halfway  l)asin.  Gaines'  Basin,  one  and 
a  h:df  mdes  north  of  Albion,  has  12  dwellings,  a  warehouse, 
and  three  stores.      Gaines'  V'illage  has  60  dwellings,  threo 
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ftiiles  north-west  of  Albion,  two  churches,  two  taverns,  four 
dry  goods,  one  tannery,  one  ashery. 

Fair  Haven,  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Albion,  has  15 
dwellings,  a  store,  tavern,  and  Universalist  church. 

Olter  Creek  embankment  is  55  feet  high,  and  in  1^  miles  is 
another  long  embankment  at  Clark's  Brook  of  15  feet  high, 
and  in  three  miles  is  the  Fish  Creek  embankment,  and  ai- 
arched  road-way  under  the  canal.  The  village  of  Oak  Or- 
chard is  2j  miles  oflf  to  the  right,  on  the  ridge  road,  and  ha? 
10  dwelling-s,  two  taverns,  a  store,  grist,  and  two  saw  mills. 

The  aqueduct  over  Oak  Orchard  Creek  has  an  arch  of  60 
feet  span,  and  here  comes  in  a  feeder  of  half  a  mile  long'.  The 
Oak  Orchard  Creek  has  a  fall  near  the  canal  of  30  feet  near 
Medina.  The  Oak  Orchard  rises  on  the  table  land,  south  35 
miles,  and  runs  north  towards  Lake  Ontario,  and  joins  it  at 
Fish  Bay.  It  flows  throug-h  the  g'reat  Tonnawanta  swamp, 
that  is  25  miles  long  east  to  west,  and  two  to  seven  in  breadth, 
an  area  of  50,000  acres,  and  occupies  the  submerged  land 
south  of  the  highest  ridge  400  feet  above  Ontario,  In  rainy 
seasons  this  swamp  is  flooded  deep,  and  drains  but  slow.  An 
open  aqueduct  or  feeder  of  four  and  a  half  miles  is  cut 
through  marsh,  and  part  of  the  way  through  solid  rock,  by 
which  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tonnawanta,  that  would  other- 
wi.'se  be  absorbed  in  the  Niagara,  are  now  diverted  in  part  to 
the  north,  and  led  to  the  Oak  Orchard  Creek,  that  through  the 
marsh  was  sluggish,  and  before  this  tapping  of  the  Tonna- 
wanta, was  in  the  summer  of  no  importance  ;  its  mass  has 
now  been  greatly  increased,  and  is  made  use  of  for  hydraulic 
purposes,  as  after  breaking  through  the  barrier  on  the  north 
it  is  rapid,  and  has  a  smooth,  rocky  bed,  and  in  leaping  over 
the  ridges,  forms  some  beautiful  cascades. 

Albion,  the  capital  of  Orleans  County,  has  grown  up  since 
1823,  is  on  the  canal  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  35  miles 
from  Rochester,  50  from  Buffalo,  28  from  Lockport,  18  from 
Batavia,  and  10  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  It  has  220  dwellings 
of  brick  and  wood ;  some  are  large  and  neat.  The  public 
square  is  decorated  by  a  court  house  of  brick  with  the  county 
offices;  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  church,  and  a  school 
for  females.  It  has  a  bank,  capital  $200,000,  13  dry  goods, 
one  book,  one  hardware,  two  drug,  and  many  other  stores, 
also  tanners,  ashery,  grist,  saw,  and  cloth  and  carding  mill,  a 
furnace,  five  taverns,  various  mechanics,  nine  lawyers,  fiv« 
physicians,  two  newspapers, 
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MeJina  is  10  miles  west  of  Albion,  and  has  '250  dwellings, 
a  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Ei)iscopal  church,  10 
dry  iiooils,  a  brewery,  a  tanner,  a  carding  and  cloth  dressing, 
a  shmu'e  factory,  three  taverns,  a  liigh  schoi)!,  and  seminary 
for  ladies,  a  nevv'spa(>er.  k,c.  This  a  business-id\e  and  growing 
village.  Ea^fe  Harhor,  three  miles  west  of  Albion,  has  15 
dwellingc,  a  Methodist  church,  three  stores,  and  a  warehouse. 

Barre  Centre,  lliree  miles,  and  South  Barre,  six  miles 
south  of  Albion,  have  25  dwellings  each.  KnoicleaviUe,  on 
the  canal,  six  miles  west  of  Albion,  has  a  Ba[)iist  and  Pres- 
byterian church,  SOdwelling-,  four  dry  goods,  one  drug  store, 
a  tanner,  an  a?hery,  two  taverns.  Shelby's  Basin,  on  the 
canal,  13  miles  west  of  All)i')n,  li;is  a  Uuiversalist  church,  a 
tavern,  tannery,  two  stores,  12  dwtdlings. 

Si^rvos'  Basin  is  46  ndles  from  Rochester,  and  in  one  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  is  the  embankment  over  the  middle  branch  of 
Oak  Orchard  C.eeh. 

Aliddleport,  near  the  east  line  of  Niagara  County,  12  miles 
from  Lockport,  has  40  dwellinj^s,  three  warehouses,  four 
stores,  two  taverns,  one  Methodisi  clmrch,  and  an  embank- 
ment over  tiie  west  branch  of  Oak  (Orchard  Creek,  Gnsport, 
on  the  canal  six  miles  east  of  Lockport,  has  an  inflammable 
spring  which  rises  in  the  canal  busin ;  it  has  a  few  dwellings, 
tavern,  store,  and  a  warthou>e.  One  and  a  half  mile*  west  of 
IMlddle!>ort  is  the  embar.kmeni  ever  .Tolinson'a  Creek  25  feet 
high,  and  in  three  miles  onward  is  the  emhankment  over 
Eioliteen  Mile  Creek,  20  feet,  ami  in  one  mile  is  a  basin. 

Eit'bt  miles  fiom  a  basin,  Royalton,  brings  us  along  the 
fool  of  the  moumain  ridge  to  Lockport,  the  termin-ilmn  of 
the  long;  western  level  of  05  miles  from  this  to  Pcrrinton 
beyond  the  Genesee.  The  natural  ravine  that  here  forms  an  ob- 
loiiJ/ or  horse-shoe  amplii(he;«trica!  basin  of  six  acres,  embo- 
sommgand  sheltering  the  expansion, i<  a  most  remarkableyfwa.'e 
to  this  end  of  the  long  level;  and  if  this  ravine  had  been  made 
bv  tlieaid  and  incouiou*  labors  of  man,  by  bhisting  and  hard 
knock-:,  at  an  expense  of  millions,  that  in  sucli  an  event  it 
must  have  cost,  it  could  not  even  ihen  iiave  received  a  better 
shape  and  adajjiation  to  its  puri  ose  f>s  the  magnificent  ter- 
minus lo  the  long  level,  an<l  the  still  more  stupendous  por- 
tal as  cut  through  the  rock  of  60  or  90  feet,  that  intro- 
duces u9  to  the  rocky  barrier  that  a<lmits  us  to  the  upper  lakes. 

The  two  loni:  levels  on  the  canal,  and  the  Lockport  basin, 
the  Wat  Hoix  gap  on  the  Mohawk,  aud  perhaps  other  places 
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and  remarkable  features,  no  doubt  condiiced  to  nid  the  in- 
genuity of  man  in  completing  this  Herculean  undertaking  of 
tracinj:  and  e.\cava(ing  for  2G2  miles,  a  cliannel  to  unite  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  and  the  ocean  by  the  deep  majestic  link 
of  the  Hudson  and  Mohaw  k. 


I^ockport, 

the  capital  of  Niagara  County,  is  founded  upon  the  summit 
and  the  base  of  the  terrace  or  rocky  rid^e,  that  streiches 
from  Lewiston  heialitH  on  the  Niajiara,  eastward  towards  the 
Oneida  Lake.  In  1821  its  site  was  a  farm,  and  \va?then  sur- 
veyed and  divided  into  city  lots,  and  the  incorporated  limits 
of  one  and  tliree  quarters  by  one  and  a  half  miles,  cover  an 
area  of  1,630  acres,  and  is  compo.^iMl  of  an  upper  and  lower 
town  or  terrace.  There  are  5U0  hon.ses,  and  6,C00  inhabitants 
of  all  grades,  and  the  usual  variety  of  profession?,  trades,  and 
empioymeuts.  A  railroad  of  20  miles  here  extends  to  Niagara 
Falls. 

Its  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are  of  the  excellent 
slone  that  is  here  quarried  ;  such  is  the  court  house  and  jail, 
and  some  of  the  nine  churches  or  meeting-houses.  There  is  an 
academy,  and  one  seminary  for  males,  and  one  for  fen.aies,  wnd 
many  select  and  common  schools, several  hotels  in  good  repute, 
a  bank,  capital  $100,000,  a  lyceum  for  literary  and  scienlific 
purposes,  a  library,  two  bookstores,  and  numerous  dry  goods 
and  groceries. 

The  flourinor  business  here  also  lakes  precedence,  there 
being  tour  larjre  mills  with  24  run  of  stones  tliat  make 
annually  47,000  barrels  of  llonr,  worth  $*-235.0G0.  The 
great  abundance  of  water  derived  from  Lake  Erie,  that 
is  broil Jiht  through  the  deep  cut  to  the  brow  of  the  ridge,  and 
all  around  the  ba?in,  is  used  in  part  for  the  following  mills  and 
faclorits.  viz.  one  for  sawing  stone,  one  cotton  and  one 
woollen  factory,  two  double  gan^  saw  mills,  five  sini'le  saws, 
one  machine  shop,  two  furnaces  for  forcing  and  working  iron, 
one  set  of  machinery  for  making  barrels,  one  window  sash 
factory,  one  carding  and  cloth  dressing  mill.  There  are 
ibur  wacjnn  makers,  and  one  coach  do.,  six  turning  lathes, 
two  chair  factories,  ten  smiths,  two  gun  smith?,  two  tin,  cop- 
per, and  sheet-iron  workers,  three  newspapers,  Tlia  waste 
water  of  the  above  mills,  and  of  the  five  combined  or  double 
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locks  of  the  sixty  feet  mountain  ridge,  after  it  has  fulfilled  its 
hydraulic  operations  in  its  descent  to  the  basin,  is  there  re- 
tained by  a  dam  across  the  ravine,  and  forms  the  head  or 
fountain  to  fill  the  long  or  sixty-five  mile  level,  and  as  such 
is  chiefly  relied  on,  thoug^h  the  Oak  Orchard,  the  Genesee, 
and  other  feeders  are  useful  in  their  place. 

The  upper  village  is  about  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
basin  and  long  level  of  the  canal,  and  this  leads  to  many  pic- 
turesque and  pleasing  sites,  in  disposition  of  houses,  water, &c. 

In  moving  up  in  a  boat  to  the  head  of  the  basin  to  enter  the 
chain  of  double  locks  that  are  arranged  in  the  most  massive 
style,  side  by  side,  in  huge  chambers,  with  stone  steps  in  the 
centre,  guarded  by  iron  railings  on  both  sides  for  safety  and 
convenience,  the  gates  of  the  lock  are  closed  after  the  boat 
is  in  the  chamber,  and  the  roaring  and  sudden  influx  of  the 
water  from  the  lock  above,  in  three  or  four  minutes  raises 
the  boat  to  the  level  of  the  next  lock  above,  and  this  is  re- 
peated five  times,  the  adjoining  side  lock  being,  perhaps,  em- 
ployed in  letting  a  boat  pass  down  the  lock  to  the  basin  and 
canal. 

The  boat  having  in  this  manner  risen  up  60  feet  in  five 
lifts,  the  passenger  is  astonished  to  contemplate  before  him  a 
vista  of  several  miles,  bounded  on  either  hand  by  walls  of 
the  solid  limestone  rock,  25  to  30  feet  high,  and  very  ap- 
propriately called  the  Deep  Rock  Cutting  at  Lockport,  and 
this  continues  for  several  miles  south,  but  gradually  dimin- 
ishes in  height  as  the  rock  dips  under  the  soil,  when  we 
emerge  at  Pendlelon,  through  a  guard  lock  into  the  dark  wa- 
ters of  the  Tonnawanta  Creek,  that  by  means  of  a  dam  at  its 
mouth  of  four  and  a  half  feet,  that  backs  the  water  and  raises 
it  to  a  level  with  Lake  Erie,  is,  for  12  77iiles  from  this,  as  still 
and  sluggish  as  a  canal,  and  is  120  feet  wide  and  16  feet 
deep,  with  a  tow-path  on  its  south  bank,  and  in  this  12  miles 
is  only  a  descent  of  one  foot.  This  creek  is  the  boundary  of 
JN'iagara  antl  Erie  Counties,  and  rises  in  the  south  |)art  of  Gene- 
see, and  has  a  course  of  north-north-west  and  west  for  more 
than  80  miles  to  the  Niagara  River,  opposite  Grand  Island  and 
the  new  village  of  Tonnawanta,  with  its  mills  and  20  houses, 
&c.  From  the  dam  here  are  outlet  locks  from  the  Erie  Canal 
to  the  Niagara  River.  The  East  Boston  Company,  proprie- 
tors of  Grand  Island,  are  interested  in  this  place,  and  also 
own  JVhiie  Haven,  on  Grand  Island,  where  they  have  50  fami- 
lies and  200  workmen,  a  steam  grist  mill  and  saw  mill  150 
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feet  square,  with  room  for  15  gangs  of  saws,  a  building  used 
for  school  and  church,  a  wharf,  and  a  dock  for  floating  timber. 

Ellicott's  Creek  comes  into  the  Tonnawania  just  above  the 
dam. 

Turning  round  to  the  south  and  leaving  the  Tonnawanta 
behind,  we  advance  along  the  banks  of  the  clear  bhje  Niagara 
(here  100  rods  in  width  over  to  Grand  Island)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  higher  banks  of  the  Erie  Canal  on  the  east, 
passing  the  Long  Meadows  at  Two  Mile  Creek,  and  in  six 
miles  are  at  the  lower  end  of  Black  Rock  Haibor,  and  the 
sloop  lock  and  mills,  Skajocketa  Creek,  and  Squaw  Island, 
and  the  mole,  then  one  mile  to  Black  Rock,  one  to  the  iipper 
end  of  the  mole  at  Bird  Island,  and  one  and  a  half  to  Buffalo 
city,  the  queen  of  the  lakes. 

Black  Hock  has  350  dwellings,  is  three  miles  from  Buffalo, 
and  is  opposite  to  the  village  of  Waterloo  and  Fort  Erie,  (in 
ruins)  "Ihe  River  Niagara,  or  more  correctly  perhaps,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  is  here  near  one  mile  wide  and  25  feet  deep, 
and  has  a  current  of  six  miles  an  hour,  is  of  a  sea  green  color, 
and  has  a  ferry  to  the  Canadian  shore.  The  mole,  a  crib  18 
feet  wide,  filled  with  stone,  that  extends  from  Bird  island 
north,  and  forms  the  harbor,  (88  to  220  yards  broad,)  is  4,565 
yards  long,  nearly  parallel  to  the  east  shore,  thus  iormiug  a 
nariow  but  secure  refufje  inside  of  the  break-water,  of  an  area 
of  136  acres,  and  raising  the  water  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
dam  four  feet,  that  could  be  used  for  100  mills,  thai  no  drought 
or  season  could  ever  afiect.  There  are  now  one  flouring  mill, 
one  grist  of  two  run,  two  saw,  a  stave,  and  carding  and  fulling 
mil!,  one  iron  foundery  and  steam  engine  factory,  a  distillery, 
and  grinding  mill,  and  at  Squaw  Island,  a  saw  and  shingle 
mill,  and  a  glass  factory. 

A  rail  road  of  three  miles  on  the  low  bank  at  the  harbor's 
side  leads  to  Builulo,  and  the  rail  road  from  Bufi'alo  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  is  on  the  upper  bank.  The  town  plat  em- 
braces 1,212  acres,  la  the  mania  for  speculating  in  1836,  an 
association  purchased  the  property  of  P.  B.  Porter,  ot  400 
acres  of  land,  house,  facluries,  uater  power,  &c.  for  $f30(',000. 
The  Slate  of  IS'ew-Vork  formerly  owned  a  mile  in  width 
along  the  frontier,  from  Lake  Erie  to  Ontario,  that  was  not 
sold  to  the  Holland  Company. 

The  floor  of  ihe  lake  at  the  water's  edge  on  the  Canadian 
shore,  near  Fort  Erie,  where  the  waves  and  surf  act  with  Adl 
effect,  and  where  the  indraught  towards  the  river  is  very 
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strong-,  is  of  limestone,  extending-  by  a  gradual  slope  into  the 
lake  towards  BufTalo.  The  desolating  effects  of  war  are  yet 
visible  on  the  walls  of  this  fortification  ;  some  of  the  iron  pills 
are  still  to  be  seen,  deeply  fixed  in  the  thick  limestone  walls, 
that  are  blackened  with  smoke.  From  this  position  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  lake,  and  of  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  of  the 
American  shore;  and  in  proceeding  from  Black  Rock  by  the 
upper  town  towards  BufTalo,  is  a  still  more  extensive  view  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  lake,  and  of  its  iron-bound  shores  on  the 
south,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  vision. 

The  Erie  Canal  continues  on  from  the  Black  Rock  harbor 

114  chains  to  Little  Buffalo  Creek  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
with  lateral  branches  through  the  lower  town. 

A  mole  and  pier  of  wood  and  stone  extends  1,500  feet  into 
the  lake  from  the  south  shore  of  the  creek,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  pier  is  a  light  house  46  feet  high,  20  in  diameter 
at  base,  of  yellow  sandstone.  Vessels  of  eight  feet  draught 
can  enter  this  harbor,  a  mile  in  extent,  and  remain  secure.  A 
ship  canal  80  feet  wide  and  13  deep,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  extends  for  700  yards. 

The  approach  to  this  city  of  the  lake  is,  either  by  land  or 
■water,  quite  imposing,  as  its  domes,  turrets,  steeples,  and  the 
successive  streets  and  lake  craft,  are  developed  to  our  view; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  all  we  behold  here  has  arisen 
from  the  industry  and  the  labor  of  man  within  ten  or  twenty 
years,  it  is  gratifying  to  any  philanthropist  as  being  the  result 
of  our  free  institutions. 

A  marine  hospital  and  rail-way  are  erected. 

BufTalo  and  Black  Rock  have  a  supply  of  water  by  a  canal 
coming  from  the  creek  four  miles  above  the  city  to  its  eastern 
limits,  that  has  attracted  to  its  borders  a  considerable  popu- 
lation engaged  in  manufactures.  Steam-boats  for  Detroit  and 
the  intermediate  ports,  and  for  Chippewa  and  the  Falls,  go 
daily.  Much  inconvenience  to  the  trade  on  the  canal,  and  to 
the  commerce  of  Buffalo,  is  occasioned  by  the  ice,  that  in 
April,  or  later,  blocks  up  the  harbor  for  several  weeks,  and 
this  can,  perhaps,  only  be  obviated  in  part,  by  continuing  the 
canal  along  the  lake  shore  to  Dunkirk  or  Portland,  near  the 
western  border  of  the  State.  The  great  rail-road  from  Dun- 
kirk through  the  southern  rknge  of  counties  lo  the  city  of 
New-York,  about  400  miles  long,  that  is  now  in  progress,  is 
another  cogent  reason  why  this  canal  should  be  continued  to 
the  same  terminating  point. 

For  description  of  ISufTalo  see  p.  G9  and  70. 
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A    LIST    OF 

THE    PRINCIPAL    PliACES    ON    THE  CANAL, 

AND   THEIR 

DISTANCE    FROM   EACH   OTHER, 

As   adopted   by   tlie    Canal    Board. 


Erie   and   Junction    Canal, 


NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

Albany,        ...... 

Port  Schuyler,         .... 

Washington,  (Gibbonsville,) 

West  Troy,      . 

Junction,      .... 

Cohoes, 

Lower  Aqueduct, 

Willow  Spring,       . 

Upper  Aqueduct, 

Schenectady, 

Rotterdam, 

Phillip's  Locks, 

Amsterdam, 

Schoharie  Creek,     . 

Smithtown,  (Auriesville,) 

Caughnawaga,  (Fultonville,) 

Big  Nose, 

Spraker's  Basin, 

Canajoharie, 

Fort  Plain, 

Diefendorf's  Landing, 

Mmden  Dam,  (St.  Johnsville,) 

East  Canada  Creek, 

Indian  Castle,  (Nowandaga  Creek,) . 

Fink's  Ferry 

Little  Falls, 

Rankin's  Lock,  (No.  7,)      . 

Herkimer  Lower  Bridge, 

Herkimer  Upper  Bridge,    . 

Fulmer's  Creek,       .... 

Morgan's  Lauding,      . 

.         .     1 

DISTANCE 

FROM. 

^6 

>> 
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1 

J 

a 

o 

Eg 

a. 

< 

t> 

P4 

n 

0 

0 

110 

269 

364 

5 

5 

105 

264 

359 

1 

6 

104 

263 

3.58 

1 

7 

103 

262 

357 

2 

9 

101 

260 

355 

1 

10 

100 

259 

354 

3 

13 

97 

256 

351 

tj 

19 

91 

250 

345 

7 

26 

84 

243 

338 

4 

30 

80 

239 

334 

9 

39 

71 

230 

325 

5 

44 

66 

225 

320 

3 

47 

63 

222 

.317 

5 

52 

58 

217 

312 

2 

54 

56 

215 

310 

3 

57 

53 

212 

307 

7 

64 

46 

205 

300 

y 

66 

44 

203 

298 

3 

69 

41 

200 

295 

3 

72 

38 

197 

292 

3 

75 

35 

194 

289 

2 

77 

33 

192 

287 

4 

81 

29 

188 

283 

2 

83 

27 

186 

281 

3 

86 

24 

183 

278 

2 

88 

22 

181 

.    276 

91 

19 

178 

273 

95 

15 

174 

209 

96 

14 

173 

268 

97 

13 

172 

267 

98 

12 

171 

277 
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DISTANCE    FROM 


NAMES  OF  PLACES. 


Steel's  Creek,  .        .        .        . 

Frankfort,  .... 

FerguEoa'g,      »        .        .        .        . 

Utica 

York  Mills,  (Wetmore's,) 

Wh  tesboro'         .... 

Oriskuny,      " 

Rome, 

Woo.-l  Creek  Aqueduct,  (Fort  Bull,) 
Hawley'^'  Basin, 
Stoiiey  Creek, 

New  London 

Higgins',  .... 

Looinis', 

Oneida  Creek,  (Durhamville,) 
Canastota,  .... 

New  Boston,  (Canasaraga,)     . 
Chittenango,         .... 
Pool's  lirook, 
Kirkville,      ..... 

Little  Lake,     .... 
Manlius,  (Reels,) 

Limestone  Feeder, 

Orville  Feeder, 

Lodi,        ..... 

Syracuse, 

Geddes,     ..... 

Bel  isle 

Nine  Alile  Creek,     . 

Camillus,      ..... 

Canton,     .        .        »        .        . 

Peru, 

Jordan,     

Cold  Spring,        .... 

Weedsport,      .... 

Centreport, 

Port  Byron,       .... 

Montezuma,  (Lakeport,)     . 

Lockpit, 

Clyde 

Lock  Berlin,    .... 

Lyons,  .        .        ^        ,         . 

Lockville,        i        .        .        . 

Newark,        ..... 

Port  Gibson,    .        i        .        . 
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101 

11)7 

IIU 

113 

114 

117 

125 

127 

129 

130 

132 

136 

138 

Ul 

146 

150 

153 

15G 

IfiS 
160 

162 
163 
1(55 
170 
171 
173 
177 
178 
179 
184 
186 
190 
191 
196 
197 
199 
205 
211 
216 
221 
225 
231 
232 
235 


■s 

2 

i 

(4 

11 

170 

9 

168 

3 

162 

0 

l.i9 

3 

156 

4 

155 

7 

152 

15 

144 

17 

142 

19 

141) 

20 

139 

22 

137 

26 

133 

28 

131 

31 

128 

36 

123 

40 

119 

43 

116 
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NAMES  OF  PLACES. 


Palmyra, 

Macedonville,  . 

Wayneport,  (Barrager's  Basin 

Perrinton,  (Lindel  s  Bridge,) 

Perrinlon  Centre,  (Col.  Peter 

Fairport, 

Fullam's  Basin, 

Bushnell's  Basin, 

Pittsford,      . 

Billiiighast's  Basin, 

Lock  No.  3, 

Rochester, 

Brockway's, 

Spencer's  Basin, 

Adams'  Basin, 

Cooley's  Basin, 

Brock  port,    . 

Holley,      . 

Scio,     . 

Albion, 

Gaines'  Basin,     . 

Eagle  Harbor, 

Long  Bridge, 

Knowlesville,   . 

Road  Culvert,      . 

Medina,     . 

Shelba  Basin,       . 

Middleport, 

Reynold's  Basin, 

Gasport,   . 

Lockport,     . 

Pendleton, 

Welch's,       . 

H.  Brockway's, 

Tonnawanta, 

Lower  Black  Rock, 

Black  Rock, 

Buffalo,    . 


DISTANCE  FROM 


5  240 
4  I  244 
3  j  247 
2  249 
2  I  251 
252 
253 
256 
259 
263 
265 
269 
279 
281 


287 
289 
294 
293 
304 
306 
307 
3C9 
311 
312 
315 
318 
321 
324 
326 
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340 
342 
346 
352 
360 
361 
364 


130 
134 
137 
139 
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142 
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146 
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155 
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171 
174 
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179 
184 
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196 
197 
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201 
202 
205 
208 
211 
214 
216 
223 
230 
232 
236 
242 
250 
251 
254 
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Champlain  Canal. 
CHAMPLAIN  CANAL. 


DISTANCE 

FROM 

NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

2  . 

>, 

O    u 

.:3 

s* 

< 

■    ^ 

Albany, 

0 

0 

73 

West  Troy,      .... 

. 

7 

7 

66 

Junction,      .... 

ii 

9 

64 

Waterford,       .... 

3 

12 

61 

Mechanicville,     .... 

8 

20 

53 

Stillwater  Village,    . 

4 

24 

49 

Bleeckei's  Basin, 

a 

26 

47 

Wilber's  Basin, 

2 

28 

45 

Van  Duzen's  Landing, 

5 

33 

40 

Schuylerviile,- 

3 

36 

37 

Saratoga  Bridge, 

2 

38 

35 

Fort3Iiller 

3 

41 

32 

Moses  Kill, 

3 

44 

29 

Fort  Edward, 

5 

49 

24 

Glenn's  Falls  Feeder, 

2 

51 

22 

Baker's  Basin, 

. 

I 

52 

21 

Smith's  Basin,      . 

5 

57 

16 

Fort  Ann,         .... 

. 

4 

61 

12 

Comstock's  Landing, 

4 

65 

8 

Whitehall,        .... 

. 

8  '      73 

0 

Whole  distance  Erie  Canal, 

. 

363  miles. 

do.         do.      Champlain  do 

64 

do. 

Route  and  expenses  from  JVetc-  York  la  St,  Jjouis, 


New-York  to  Albany, 

Albany  to  Buffalo,  by  Erie  Canal,  in  packet  boat 

"  "  "        "        in  line  boat 

Buffalo  to  Erie,  by  steam, 
Buffalo  to  Ashtabula  by  steam,     . 
Buffalo,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  do.    . 
Erie  to  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio,  by  stage,  iucluding  food 
Beaver  to  Cincinnati,  by  steam, 
Cincinnati  to  Louisville,  by  steam, 
Louisville  to  Shawncetown,  by  steam, 
Louisville  to  St.  Louis,  by  steam, 


50  cents 

to  $2  00 

do. 

15  00 

do. 

9  00 

do. 

3  00 

do. 

4  50 

do. 

6  50 

do. 

5  50 

do. 

10  00 

do. 

3  00 

do. 

6  00 

do. 

12  00 

123 
EriCy  &'c, 

45  miles. 

60 

90 
120 
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24n 
260 
330 
600 
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Steam^boat  route   to    St,  J^ouis,  via  Lake  Erie^  &"<;, 
above    1200  miles. 

From  Buffalo  to  Dunkirk, 43  miles. 

Portland, 60 

Erie, 90 

Salem, 120 

Ashtabula, 135 

Grand  River, 165 

Cleveland, 195 

Huron, ^245 

Sandusky, 260 

Detroit, 330. 

Mackina, 600 

Green  Bay, 750 

Chicago, 900 

Stage  coaches  go  from  Cliicago  to  St.  Louis,  320  miles. 

do.  to  Galen,  Wisconsin,  is  160  miles,  time  2 

days  and  nights,  stage  fare  $12  to  $15. 


Route  from  Albany,  Troy,  Ballston,  and 
Saratog^a,  to  Lake  Oeorge,  Ticonderog^a, 
and  Whitehall. 

The  capital  macadamized  road  of  six  miles,  that  leads  by 
the  side  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  River  to  Gibbons- 
vjlle,  and  past  the  United  States  arsenal  to  West  Troy,  six 
miles,  is  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  State,  and  cost  $90,000. 
The  Arsenal  is  comprised  within  a  very  extensive  plot  of 
ground,  bisected  by  the  Erie  Canal,  and  adjoining  the  main 
road,  and  consists  of  several  fire-proof  edifices,  and  large 
stores  of  small  arms,  and  the  various  munitions  of  war,  ord- 
nance shops,  &.C.  ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  national 
depdts,  and  is  worth  a  moment's  time  of  the  traveler  to  be- 
hold, as  the  armory  always  contains  an  immense  stock  of 
small  arms,  arranged  in  glittering  and  imposing  manner,  and 
the  relics  of  the  revolutionary  parks  of  artillery,  and  of  some 
presented  by  the  King  of  France,  Louis  14th. 

West  Troy  has  grown  up  rapidly,  and  is  a  suburb  of  Troy, 
and  with  it  identified  in  interest  and  prosperity,  containing 
500  dwellings  and  3,300  inhabitants,  employed  prinripally 
in  manufactures,  with  a  bank  of  a  capital  of  $150,000. 
There  is  an  India  rubber  manufactory,  and  several  operations 
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can-ied  on  thai  derive  water  power  from  the  surplus  waters 
of  the  Erie  and  Junction  Canals,  that  by  a  side  cut  have  an 
outlet  here  into  the  Hudson,  and  across  the  river  to  Troy, 
and  the  intercourse  by  means  of  ferries  and  the  rail-road 
bridge  is  constantly  kept  up. 

One  of  the  sprouts  of  the  Mohawk  passes  under  the  bridge 
that  leads  from  West  Troy  to  Tibbitt's  Island,  The  lower 
ferry  near  the  arsenal  leads  across  the  Hudson,  here  one 
eighth  of  a  mile  wide,  to  Washington-street  and  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ida  on  the  east  bank,  300  feet  high,  from  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  views  and  panoramic  scenes  on  the  Hudson.  The 
mansion  and  grounds  of  John  Hart  and Wilson  oc- 
cupy the  summit,  and  George  Tibbilts  the  next  one  north. 

The  middle  ferry,  passing  beyond  Liberty  and  Division- 
streets,  lands  at  Ferry-street,  and  penetrates  the  central  part 
of  the  city  to  the  east.  The  next  streets  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion to  the  last,  are  in  succession,  Congress,  State,  Albany, 
Elbow,  Grand;  the  two  latter  extending  east  past  the  Rens- 
selaer Institute,  established  by  the  late  patroon,  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  Esq.  for  gratuitous  education,  by  A.  Eaton. 

The  next  in  order  are  Federal-street,  and  the  rail-road 
bridge,  Jacob,  Hutton,  and  Hoosack-streets  ;  from  the  latter, 
the  capital  macadamized  road  leads  out  north-east  to  Ben- 
nington in  Vermont,  28  miles,  and  the  company  that  con- 
structed it  have  the  grant  of  laying  rails  on  the  same,  con- 
nected with  the  rail-road  to  Brattleboro',  on  the  Connecticut 
River  ;  thence  is  a  road  to  Lowell,  on  the  Merrimack,  mak- 
ing a  new  route  to  Boston. 

The  next  streets  north  of  Hoosick  are  Vanderheyden,  Jay, 
Rensselaer,  and  North,  (east  of  which  is  Mount  Olympus,  120 
feet  high,)  then  Middlei)ury,  Canal,  and  Dow-streets,  and  the 
water-works  on  the  north,  and  the  Slate  dam  of  nine  feet  high, 
extending  across  the  Hudson,  and  backing  the  water  to  Lan- 
singburg  and  Waterford,  with  locks  of  a  size  to  pass  sloops. 

River-street  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  next  to  the  Hud- 
son, and  contains  the  principal  warehouses,  stores,  and  shops, 
and  some  hotels;  the  Mechanic,  the  Troy,  and  Mansion 
houses  ;  the  two  latter  on  Albany  and  River-streets,  the 
Ji^ranklin,  corner  of  Elbow-street,  and  Washington  Hall,  cor- 
ner of  Grand  and  Division-streets,  and  Slearri's,  near  King- 
street,  and  the  Northern  Hotel  between  Jacob,  and  Hutton, 
and  River,  and  Second-streets,  the  American,  and  the  Na- 
tional. 
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Next  to  River-street  on  the  east,  are  streets  named  from 
First  to  Seventh  streets,  and  on  First  street  is  the  bank  of 
Troy,  the  Presbyterian  and  Scotch  Presbyterian  churches, 
and  on  the  Second  street  is  the  celebrated  "Seminary  for  fe- 
males, so  long  and  ably  managed  by  Mrs.  Willard,  (lately  re- 
tired, and  succeeded  by  her  son  and  daug-hterin-lavv,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  H.  Willard,  as  joint  principals,  aided  by  17 
assistant  teachers.)  The  terms  are  $240  per  annum.  The 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches  are  creditable  and  orna- 
mental edifices,  as  is  the  court  house  of  marble,  with  pillars  in 
the  Grecian  style. 

Troy  has  a  population  of  20,000,  four  banks,  total  capital 
$1,318,000,  and  three  insurance  companies  $800,000,  12 
churches,  (four  Presbyterian,  two  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one 
Methodist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Bethel,  one  Friends,  one 
Universalist,)  a  market  and  a  jail,  a  lyceum  of  natural  his- 
tory and  cabinet  of  minerals,  an  asylum  for  orphans,  and  a 
house  of  industry,  several  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and 
many  schools.  The  houses  are  of  brick,  there  having  been 
several  large  fires  that  have  most  used  up  the  wooden  ones, 
and  the  streets  are  paved,  and  ornamented  with  trees,  and  jets 
of  water  from  the  reservoir,  that  has  a  head  of  75  feet,  and 
supplies  the  city  by  iron  pipes  subterranean. 

The  warehouses  fronting  the  Hudson  are  lofly,  and  the 
enterprise,  activity,  zeal,  and  public  spirit  manifested  by  the 
citizens  of  Troy,  in  competing  with  Albany  for  the  steam-boat 
business,  and  the  canal  and  river  trade,  and  in  rail-roads  to 
the  Springs,  and  roads  to  the  interior,  evince  the  stamina  of 
wealth  and  perseverance. 

As  a  residence  either  temporary  or  permanent,  for  business, 
or  pleasure,  or  health,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  is  in- 
corporated, and  has  six  wards,  a  mayor,  and  12  aldermen. 

The  first  house  built  in  the  village  of  Vanderheyden,  as  it 
was  called  in  1707,  yet  remains,  corner  of  River  and  Division- 
streets.  In  1787  there  were  but  four  dwellings,  and  the* 
ground  was  covered  with  oaks  and  pines.  The  Poesten  and 
Wynant's  Kill,  coming  from  the  east,  have  a  descent  of  400 
feet  in  four  miles,  of  which  270  are  in  the  city  bounds,  and 
give  great  power,  that  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  by- 
four  flouring  mills  (capable  of  making  100,000  barrels  of  flour 
yearly,)  a  wool  and  cotton  factory,  nail  and  spike  factory,  and 
rolling  and  slitting,  one  paper  mill. 

Cascadilla,  ditlho  ironworks  one  mile  ofT,  has  60  dwellings. 
11* 
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There  are  also  air  furnaces,  steam  engine  and  machine  fac- 
tory, breweries,  tanneries,  four  large  tallow  chandlers,  famous 
for  making  best  tallow  candles,  two  carriage  factories,  whose 
stages  are  seen  all  over  the  United  States,  bell  and  brass 
founderies,  three  plaster  mills,  two  burr  mill  stone  factories, 
a  shovel  and  spade  factory,  a  rope  walk,  bleaching  and  col- 
oring works.  There  are  100  vessels  owned  in  this  place,  and 
several  of  the  largest  steam  boats  on  the  Hudson,  that  carry 
yearly  232,000  tons  of  freight,  and  10  tow  boats  that  carry 
66,000  tons,  160  canal  boats,  of  30  to  40  tons  each,  belonging 
to  the  Troy  lino  to  bring  produce  to  this  city  direct,  67  cot- 
ton and  40  woollen  factories  are  within  the  range  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Troy  market  to  the  east  and  north,  and  draw 
their  supplies  hence,  and  the  water  power  that  is  still  unem- 
ployed in  this  vicinity,  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk,  &c.  is  immense. 

A  pleasant  walk  m;(y  be  taken  along  the  banks  of  the  Poes- 
ten,  and  other  kills,  tracing  thorn  up  to  their  summits,  through 
narrovv  gorges  or  ravines,  and  cragsed  rocks,  amid  trees,  and 
shrubs,  and  murmuring  falls  and  cascades,  wild,  romantic, 
and  picturesque. 

The  great  slide  or  land  slip  that  took  place  from  the  dis- 
ruption of  a  hill  to  the  east  of,  and  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  Troy,  in  1837,  by  which  several  lives  were  lost,  is  well 
worth  viewing  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  though  the  ascent, 
by  toiling  up  Congress  street,  past  Mr.  Tibbitt's,  and  thence 
to  the  right  or  south  to  Mount  Ida,  may  be  arduous,  yet  the 
view  that  will  unfold  itself  to  the  eye  is  splendid,  and  cannot 
but  be  impressive. 

The  alluvial  flats  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  city  plat  is 
into  blocks  of  400  by  280  feet,  intersected  by  alleys.  Fifteen 
of  the  streets  range  north  and  south,  and  19  east  and  west, 
and  are  60  feet  wide,  and  graveled  or  paved,  and  lighted. 
J  Omnibusses  and  stages  are  continually  passing  between 
Albany  and  Troy,  for  u  fare  of  12|  cents  each  passenger. 

Lansingburg  is  three  miles  north  of  Troy,  has  3,000  inhabit- 
ants, six  churches,  and  500  dwellings,  principally  on  one 
street,  and  a  bank.  It  is  laid  out  in  squares  400  by  260  feet,  with 
alleys  and  wide  streets,  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  the  roar  of  the  Cohoes  Falls  can  be  heard  at  night,  and 
from  the  hills  in  the  rear  it  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  five 
miles  west,  beyond  Van  Shaick's  Island,  where  was  the  camp 
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of  the  Americans  before  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga, 
in  1777,  and  here  the  army  under  Gen.  Schuyler  had  en- 
trenched, and  were  to  have  made  a  last  and  desperate  stand, 
if  the  enemy  had  thus  far  advanced. 

Famous  good  ale  is  here  made  by  several  establishments  on 
a  large  scale,  and  there  are  40  stores,  and  much  business,  and 
many  mills  and  factories,  slaughtering  and  packing  houses, 
oil  cloths,  brushes  and  bellows,  guns  and  rifles,  macliine 
cards,  &c.  The  communication  with  the  towns  below,  by 
hourly  coaches,  omnibusses,  &c.  make  this  almost  a  suburb 
of  Troy. 

Waterford  has  four  churches,  200  dwellings,  population 
2,000,  and  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  several  flour 
mills  and  manufactories  that  derive  their  water  power  from 
the  Mohawk,  and  here  are  three  locks  of  11  feet,  uniting  the 
Champlain  Canal  to  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk.  The  bi-idge 
over  the  Hudson  to  Lansingburg,  of  SOO  I'eet  long, cost  S70,000, 
was  carried  away  in  the  great  storm  and  freshet  of  26th  and 
27th  of  January,  1839.  This  is  the  extreme  head  ofsloop  navi- 
gation. The  Cohoes  Falls,  on  the  Mohawk,  that  are  else- 
where-described,  (see  p.  88,)  may  be  visited  in  a  ride  of  three 
miles  from  this  place,  and  the  aqueduct  over  the  Mohawk, 
and  other  scenes  and  points  of  importance. 

The  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Rail-road  starts  in  Troy  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  fashionable  hotels,  theTroy  House,  and  the 
Mansion  House,  at  the  junction  of  Albany  and  River-streets, 
and  goes  through  River  to  Frederick-street,  and  thence  crosses 
the  Hudson  by  a  covered  bridge  1,600  feet  long,  on  eight  piers 
of  cut  stone,  30  feet  above  high  water,  and  34  feet  wide,  with 
a  water  way  of  ISO  feet  between  each  pier,  two  of  them  rest- 
ing on  Fish  Island,  thence  to  Tibbitt's  or  Green  Island,  and 
then  assumes  a  direction  to  the  north  four  and  a  half  miles, 
passing  over  the  delta  and  three  branches  of  the  Mohawk  on 
bridges  resting  on  substantial  abutments  of  stone  to  Water- 
ford, thence  following  side  by  side  with  the  canal  and  the  Hud- 
son River  for  eight  miles  to  JMechanicsville,  a  village  of  a  tlevv 
mills  and  60  dvvellings,  then  crossing  the  canal,  turns  to  the 
north-west  up  the  valley,  and  past  Round  Lake  in  four  miles, 
and  in  six  miies  from  this,  a  creek,  and  for  two  miles  it  runs 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Rail-road, 
and  enters  Ballston  Spa,  and  there  uniting  with  the  other 
road,  both  trains  pass  on  to  Saratoga,  after  a  lew  minutes 
halt  to  discharge  those  passengers   desirous  of  remaining 
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at  Ballston  for  a  iesv  days  to  test  the  exhilarating  qualities  of 
its  famous  medicinal  waters,  and  enjoy  tlie  fashionable  so- 
ciety at  the  Sans  Soiici  and  the  other  hotels.  Twenty-four 
miles  from  Troy,  seven  from  Saratoga,  30  from  Albany. 

There  are  three  churches,  a  reading  room,  a  court  house,  a 
jail,  a  six  story  brick  building  intended  for  a  cotton  factory, 
several  mills,  six  hotels  and  stores,  180  houses,  and  1,100  in- 
habitants. It  is  situated  in  a  vale,  and  a  small  creek  winds 
its  vvay  through  the  centre,  and  has  a  succession  of  cascades, 
where  art  has  added  to  the  picturesque  effect. 

The  price  of  board  is  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  dollars  a 
veek.  As  there  are  two  post  offices  in  the  town,  travelers 
must  be  careful  to  have  their  letters  and  papers  sent  to  Ballston 
Spa. 

The  Stimpson  Farm  in  GaUvay,  of  1000  acres,  is  on  a  spur 
of  a  mountain  10  miles  north-west  of  the  spa  in  Ballston, 
and  as  boarders  are  received  by  the  proprietor,  and  the  farm 
is  celebrated  as  a  pattern,  and  is  withal  situated  in  a  position 
overlooking  a  large  extent  ol  country,  a  visit  to  it,  in  making  a 
circuit  through  the  neigfiborhood,  is  recommended. 

By  his  method,  four  tons  of  hay  and  100  bushels  df  corn 
to  the  acre  have  been  realized. 

Gahvay  Corners  has  two  churches,  four  stores,  40  dwellings, 
and  two  public  houses.  West  Gahvay,  three  miles  further, 
has  20  dwellings,  and  a  meeting-house  for  Quakers,  Baptists, 
and  Presbyterians. 

A  ride  on  the  plains  between  the  Green  and  Mayfield  Moun- 
tains, is  a  favorite  excursion  with  strangers. 

The  Sans  Souci  is  the  mo«t  prominent  building  in  this  vil- 
lage, and  is  of  wood,  with  a  front  of  160  feet,  and  wings  of 
150  feet,  and  three  stories  high;  that,  with  its  broad  piazzas, 
and  court  yard  tastefully  embellished  with  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, its  neat  lawns,  clean  and  well  kept  gardens  and  grounds, 
makes  an  agreeable  impression  on  the  traveler  as  the  train 
takes  a  sweep  through  the  village,  crosses  the  Kyaderasserag, 
and  he  alights  at  this  splendid  liotel. 

The  spring  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel,  and  that  in  the  rear  of 
the  village  hotel,  and  the  original  spring  at  the  west  of  the 
village,  contain,  as  essential  ingredients,  the  carbonates  of  so- 
da, of  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia;  the  tonic  qualities  of  the  iron, 
and  the  sparkling  and  enlivening  influence  of  the  fixed  air 
that  they  possess  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  have  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  enervated,  bilious,  and  debilitated  constitutions. 
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Such  is  the  salutary  effect  of  these  waters  upon  some,  that 
an  annual  resort  to  them  in  summer  is  indispensable,  but  to 
strangers  prudence  would  dictate  that  the  advice  of  a  resi- 
dent physician  should  always  be  obtained  as  to  the  quantity 
and  mode  of  taking  them. 

Ballston,  or  Long  Lake,  is  five  miles  south  of  the  Spa,  and 
is  a  fine  body  of  pure  water,  five  miles  in  extent  north  and 
south,  and  one  wide,  and  yields  good  sport  to  the  votaries  of 
old  Isaac  Walton  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  lakes 
in  this  county  and  vicinity,  such  as  Saratoga,  Round  and  Owl 
Lakes  ;  the  former  is  nine  miles  long  by  three  wide,  six  south 
of  Saratoga  and  six  east  of  Ballston  Spa  ;  and  at  the  taverns 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  are  good  accommodations,  and 
the  necessary  equipments  for  fishing,  fowling,  or  sailing.  The 
border  of  the  Saratoga  Lake  is  marshy  and  accessible  but  in 
few  places,  but  soon  rises  into  elevated  ridges  amphitheatri- 
cally,  with  some  cultivation.  Snake  hill  on  the  east  shore 
is  200  feet  high,  and  intrudes  into  the  lake  three  miles 
from  the  south  end.  The  argillaceous  and  graywacke  slate 
composing  its  rock  strata  is  remarkably  contorted.  The 
lake  is  supplied  by  the  Kyaderasseras  Creek  that  heads  in  the 
mountains  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west,  and  its  outlet  is 
Fish  Creek,  that  joins  the  Hudson  at  Schuylerville  eight  miles 
east.    (See  index  ) 

As  the  cars  leave  Ballston  for  Saratoga,  the  road  curves 
to  the  north  through  the  principal  street  over  a  bridge  and 
an  embankment,  and  then  strikes  off  to  the  north-east  over 
the  creek,  whicli  course  it  continues  to  Saratoga.  The  line 
of  this  road  of  21|  miles,  passing  the  Ballston  Lake  as  above 
described,  is  over  a  country  so  level  as  not  to  require  an 
inclination  over  16  feet  per  mile;  its  cost,  from  its  cheap 
construction,  being  only  $300,000,  with  engine,  cars,  &c. ; 
the  sills  of  wood  with  iron  plates. 
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that  are  now  so  easily  reached  by  rail-road  from  Albany  or 
Troy,  are  situated  on  a  broad  street,  on  which  are  the  princi- 
pal hotels,  five  churches  and  250  dwellings.  The  hotels  in 
most  repute  are  the  United  Slates,  an  edifice  of  brick, 
200  feet  by  36,  four  stories  high,  with  a  wing  of  60  feet 
on  the  north  and  three  stories  higrh,  and  another  on  the  south 
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of  100  feet  by  50,  with  commodious  parlors  and  bed-rooms 
for  families.  The  grand  piazza  in  front  extends  and  connects 
with  that  on  the  south  and  rear,  and  the  ground  and  garden 
is  most  tastefully  and  pleasingly  laid  out,  and  admirnbly  well 
kept,  clean  and  attractive;  the  house  can  receive  300,  and 
the  dining  and  drawing  rooms  are  capacious  and  elegant. 
There  are  about  five  acres  attached  to  this  establishment, 
witli  extensive  stables,  he.  The  house  is  kept  by  Seaman 
and  Marvin. 

The  Congress  Hall  is  200  feet  in  front  and  three  stories 
high,  with  an  attic,  and  has  a  wing  of  60  and  one  of  100 
feet.  But  the  most  striking  and  effective  feature  in  this 
spacious  edifice,  and  in  fact  in  the  entire  village  street, 
is  the  ample  piazza  in  front,  and  its  pillars  of  wood  en- 
twined with  evergreens  in  the  happiest  manner,  with  a 
flower  garden  in  front  of  the  colonnade,  separated  from  the 
street  by  a  neat  railing.  A  pine  grove  and  a  garden  in  the 
rear  are  enjoyed  from  the  back  piazza.  The  construction 
is  of  wood,  and  can  also  receive  300.  It  is  the  nearest 
to  the  Congress  Spring,  the  fountain  of  health,  and  has  a 
gravel  walk  and  shade  trees  leading  thereto. 

The  Pavillion  is  of  wood,  and  has  a  front  of  136  feet,  and  a 
wing  of  80,  and  one  of  200  feet,  with  private  parlors 
and  lodging  rooms,  convenient  for  families.  It  is  two  and 
a  half  stories  high  with  an  attic,  and  a  portico  and  coUonade 
in  front ;  a  large  garden,  with  a  small  lake  in  the  rear  for 
fishing.  The  rooms  are  so  arranged  with  folding  doors  as  to 
throw  open  the  whole  into  one  grand  saloon,  for  dining  or 
for  balls  and  large  assemblies. 

The  Union  Hall,  opposite  the  Congress,  120  feet  front  and 
three  stories  high,  with  two  wings  of  60  feet,  and  a  building 
adjoining  of  100  feet,  with  private  parlors  and  a  garden  in 
the  rear ;  kept  by  Putnam  and  Taylor,  The  Adelphi  Hotel 
is  brick,  three  stories  high,  near  the  United  States;  kept  by 
Mr.  Cross. 

The  Columbian  Hotel,  soulli  of  the  Pavillion,  has  a  garden. 

The  Washington  Hall,  a  retired  house  in  the  north  part  of 
the  street,  free  from  noise  and  dissipation.  Boarding  may 
be  had  from  four  to  twelve  dollars  per  week. 

Prospect  Hall,  one  mile  north-west,  by  B.  R.  Putnam,  and 
Highland  Hall,  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Congress,  may  be 
resorted  to  in  case  of  need. 

The  healing  virtues  of  these  waters  to  invalids  was  un- 
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folded  by  the  aborigines  to  their  friend  and  patron,  SirVVilliam 
Johnson,  in  1767,  when  he  was  borne  to  the  spring  on  a  lit- 
ter, but  by  the  use  of  the  waters  a  few  weeks,  he  was  rein- 
stated in  health.  At  that  time,  bears,  deer,  wolves  and  moose 
abounded,  beaver  and  salmon-trout  sported  in  the  stream,  and 
the  huts  of  the  Indiana  were  scattered  in  the  valley. 

In  1783,  Gen.  P.  Schuyler  came  from  Fish  Creek  and  spent 
several  weeks  under  a  tent  with  his  family,  near  the  High 
Rock  Spring,  and  in  1789  G.  Putnam  came  in,  and  with  him 
and  his  descendants,  and  other  settlers  of  that  day,  began 
the  permanent  settlement  and  improvements  that  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time. 

The  High.  Rock  Spriiig,  rising  as  it  does  in  a  circular  aper- 
ture to  a  certain  height  in  the  interior  of  a  dome-shaped 
rock,  elevated  several  t'eet  above  the  surrounding  level,  would 
in  any  part  of  the  world  be  viewed  as  a  remarkable  curiosity  ; 
but  when  accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  emission  of  such  a 
quantity  of  fixed  air,  the  deadly  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  labo- 
ratory of  nature,  with  the  mysterious  and  alarming  effect 
upon  animal  life  that  it  exhibits,  great  indeed  must  have  been 
the  astonishment  of  the  early  discoverers. 

Even  now  its  "  grotto  del  cane,"  unseen  cause,  though 
understood  and  explained,  is  to  the  uninitiated  a  gaping 
wonder,  that  will  attract  for  ever  thousands  of  pilgrims  and 
worshippers. 

In  1792,  Mr.  Gillman,  a  member  of  Congress,  discovered  the 
Spring  that  bears  that  name,  issuing  from  an  aperture  in  the 
side  of  a  rock  that  bordered  the  little  brook  that  rises  from 
the  earth  50  rods  west,  and  for  several  years  it  could  only  be 
collected  in  small  quantities  as  it  came  from  the  rock,  only 
to  tantalize  the  eager  and  thirsty  recipient;  attempts  were 
made  to  excavate  and  search  for  its  source,  and  for  a  lime  it 
was  lost,  and  the  goose  that  has  since  returned  and  placed  its 
golden  egg  beneath,  fled  for  a  time  from  the  eager  and  prying 
curiosity  of  man,  but  tho  sagacious  Putnam,  observing,  after  a 
la[)3e  of  events,  signs  of  gas  rising  through  the  water  of  the 
brook,  turned  the  stream  aside,  and  by  digging  eight  feet 
through  marl  and  gravel,  recovered  the  sacred  fountain,  placed 
a  tube  of  plank  ten  inches  square  rising  to  ihe  surface,  from 
whence  flows  the  precious  fluid  in  abundance — one  gallon  per 
minute — and  can  be  increased  by  lessening  the  pressure  in 
the  curb.  The  temperature  is  50°  Fahrenheit.  The  analysis  of 
Dr.  Steel  gives,  in  a  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches  of  water. 
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chloride  of  sodium  or  sea  salt  385  grains  ;  hydriodate  of  soda, 
3.5;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  8.982,  bicarbonate  of  magnesia, 
95.7S8 ;  carbonate  of  lime,  98.098  ;  carbonate  of  iron,  5.075  ; 
silex,  1.5;  total,  597.943  grains;  and  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
311  ;  atmospheric  air,  seven  ^  total,  318  cubic  inches. 

The  gas  affects  respiration  near  the  surface  of  the  foun- 
tain, and  fish  and  frogs  when  immersed  in  the  water  perish. 
The  water  is  used  in  a  fresh  gaseous  state  in  making  bread, 
or  in  preparing  hot  cakes,  in  which  sour  cream  is  a  compo- 
nent, and  forms  an  expeditious  and  palatable  article.  When 
first  brought  up  from  the  tubes  it  is  limpid  and  sparkhng,  but 
soon  has  a  pellicle  and  sediment,  and  the  glass  has  a  stain; 
four  to  six  half-pints  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  operate 
as  a  cathartic  and  diuretic,  and  give  increased  appetite  and 
vigor. 

There  are  18  other  springs  that  are  all  of  nearly  the  same 
properties,  and  rise  in  the  same  valley,  viz.  the  Columbian 
Springs,  the  Washington,  the  Hainilton,  the  Flat  Rock,  and 
the  High  Rock,  the  President,  30  rods  north,  the  Red  Spring, 
70  rods  north-east ;  the  Barrel,  the  Walton,  the  Monroe,  the 
Ten  Springs,  one  mile  east;  Ellis's,  two  miles  south-west, 
issues  horizontally,  sparkling,  clear,  acidulous  and  chalybeate, 
and  is  esteemed  for  its  iron  ;  its  temperature  is  48°.  The 
third  in  the  list  is  in  the  rear  of  Congress  Hall,  and  the  next 
in  the  rear  of  the  Pavillion,  100  rods  north-east,  under  a  small 
Chinese  temple  over  the  well,  that  is  15  feet  deep,  and  curbed. 
The  High  Rock  is  100  rods  farther  north,  and  is  composed  of 
lime,  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron,  sand  and  clay  ;  its  height, 
four  feet ,  circumference  at  base,  26  feet  eight  inches  ;  a  line 
over  the  top  from  north  to  south,  11  feet  seven  inches;  and 
from  east  to  west,  10  feet  nine  inches;  from  the  top  of  the 
rock  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  two  feet  four  inches  ;  depth 
of  water,  seven  feet  six  inches;  diameter  of  opening  at  top, 
10  inches  ;  and  from  this  sky-light  opening  a  person  may  look 
into  the  interior  formation  of  the  dome,  from  whence,  no 
doubt,  the  water  formerly  issued  and  deposited  its  sediment 
equally  around  in  this  tuffa  formation. 

Bathing  houses  may  be  found  at  the  Washington,  Hamilton, 
Putnam,  and  Monroe  Springs.  The  enormous  quantity  of 
fixed  air  that  is  contained  in  the  water  of  the  Congress,  to  the 
sum  of  more  than  its  bulk,  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  in 
the  world,  and  to  this  it  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity.' 

The  amusements  that  a  sojourner  at  Saratoga  may  enjoy, 
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besides  the  rides  to  tlie  lakes  and  falls  within  a  few  miles, 
and  the  regular  balls  and  evening  parties  at  the  various  hotels, 
consist  in  a  subscription  to  the  excellent  hbrary  and  reading- 
room  on  the  block  north  of  the  United  States  Hotel.  The 
library  is  possessed  of  several  thousand  volumes,  and  the 
reading--room  supplied  with  100  papers,  periodicals,  &c.  and 
a  register  is  kepi  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  vast 
concourse  of  strangers  that  throng  this  ptace  m  the  sultry 
njonths  of  June,  July,  and  August. 

Mails  from  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Albany,  arrive 
with  great  punctuality,  and  are  closed  daily  at  nine  A.  M. 
The  same  caution  should  be  used  here  as  at  Bailston  Spa,  in 
having  letters  and  papers  directed  to  Saratoga  Springs,  other- 
wise they  go  to,  and  remain  at  the  other  Saratoga  Post-Office, 
twelve  miles  distant. 

The  direct  distance  to  Sand ij  Hill  is  i4i  miles,  or  to  Glemi's 
Falls  on  the  Hudson  11  miles  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  to 
those  desirous  of  viewing  the  splendid  falls,  Hadley'sand  Jes- 
sup's,  Glenn's  and  Baker's,  that  the  pencil  of  Wall  has  sketched 
in  the  Hudson  River  Portfolio,  it  is  suggested  to  those  intend- 
ing to  continue  on  to  the  north  to  Lakes  George  and  Cham- 
plain,  Montreal  and  Quebec,  that  by  hirins;  a  coach  at  Sarato- 
ga it  will  be  but  a  slight  variation  from  their  route,  to  proceed 
in  the  first  place  to  the  upper  I'alls  in  the  town  of  Luzerne, 
about  13  miles  from  Saratoga,  past  Jessup's  Landing  to  the 
junction  of  the  Sacondaga  with  the  Hudson  at  Jessup's  Falls, 
and  then  crossing  the  Hudson  at  Jessup's  Landing  near  and 
above  Hadley's  Falls,  and  continuing  on  to  Glenn's  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  road  from  the  souih  to  Lake  George,  and 
taking  the  best  convevances  at  Sandy  Hill,  the  rail-road 
cars,  or  stages,  to  Whitehall  '^2  miles,  and  the  steam-boat 
down  the  lake  to  St.  John's,  Canada,  122  miles;  or  else  go 
from  Sandy  Hill  or  Glenn's  Falls  to  Caldwell,  at  the  head  of 
Lakt3  George,  and  bv  steam-boat  36  miles  to  Alexandria,  en- 
joying the  ravishing  scenes  that  are  unfolded  to  the  eye  of  the 
delighted  tourist  on  tiiis  lake,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  all  that 
is  picturesque  and  beautiful,  and  replete  with  scenes  of  the 
greatest  historical  interest  to  the  well-read  American  citizen 
and  patriot. 

The  SacondagahrvLnch  of  the  Hudson  River  is  about  SO  miles 
long.  Its  sources  are  in  an  elevated  mountain  region,  em- 
bosoming a  system  of  lakes,  the  Piseker,  the  Oxbow  Round, 
and  Pleasant  Lakes,  that  may  be  reached  by  following  up  the 
12 
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Saconda^a  valley  from  the  fish-house  in  Broadalbin,  and  up 
(o  Lake  Fhasanl,  the  Long  Lakes,  and  others  in  the  wild  cen- 
tral regions  of  Hamilton  County,  itself  wortliy  of  a  distinct 
exploration  on  foot,  and  of  a  detailed  description  ;  the  other 
branches  of  the  Hudson  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter. 

Leaving  Saratoga,  and  taking  the  road  that  leads  east  and 
crosses  Fish  Creek,  the  outlet  of  Saratoga  Lake,  we  arrive  in 
eight  miles  at  its  junction  with  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  arena 
where  was  enacted  some  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
drama  of  the  revolution,  and  we  diverge  in  part  from  the  regu- 
lar route,  to  trace  back  the  chain  of  military  results  that 
transpired  in  this  vicinity. 

An  overwhelming  British  force  under  Gen.  Burgoyne  had 
^ucceeded  in  penetrating  from  Canada  into  the  heart  of  the 
state  of  New- York  in  powerful  array,  carrying  in  their  pro- 
j:^ress  the  strong  works  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  and 
arriving  at  Whitehall,  the  southern  termination  of  Lake 
Champlain,  flushed  with  victory,  began  to  form  a  road  through 
the  wilderness  to  Fort  Ann,  and  traces  of  it  yet  remain,  and 
from  thence  advanced  down  the  Hudson  valley,  driving  all 
before  them,  to  Stillwater,  at  which  place  a  severe  action  oc- 
curred on  the  17th  September,  1777,  that  broke  the  charm  of 
invincibility,  and  caused  the  enemy  to  retrace  their  steps, 
but  the  clustering  and  gathering  of  the  regular  troops  and 
militia  hemmed  in  and  prevented  the  advance  or  retreat  of 
the  gallant  foe,  and  finally  caused  a  capitulation  on  the  17th 
October. 

On  this  field  the  traveler  may  look  down  upon,  from  the 
hotel,  it  being  the  meadow  on  the  margin  of  the  Hudson  and 
Fish  Creek,  where  are  distinct  remains  of  Forts  Hardy  and 
Schuyler,  the  latter  being  a  furlong  to  the  south-east,  over- 
looking the  river  and  creek,  the  northern  or  Champlain  Canal 
being  adjacent,  and  the  residence  of  the  Schuyler  family, 
and  the  owner  of  the  cotton  factory,  and  the  village  known  as 
Schutjlerville. 

At  Stillwater  and  on  Bemus'  Heights,  two  miles  west  of 
the  river,  was  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  struggle  between  the 
British  forces  and  the  Americans,  that  on  the  19th  September 
and  7th  October  decided  the  fate  not  only  of  the  defeated 
army  at  that  time,  but,  by  its  moral  eflect  and  animation,  led, 
perhaps,  to  a  succession  of  triumphs,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  independence  of  a  great  nation,  and  that  in  its 
future  results  and  influences  will  be  extensive  as  the  civilized 
world. 
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The  right  wing  of  the  British  army,  consisting  of  light 
troops,  kept  along  or  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge  as  they 
advanced  to  the  south,  and  commanded  and  overlooked  the 
plain  beneath,  while  the  heavy  artillery  and  baggage  contin- 
ued by  the  road  that  runs  near  to  and  parallel  with  the  river, 
while  the  Americans  advancing  to  the  norjh  to  meet  them, 
had  their  right  wing  and  guns  on  the  river  road,  and  their 
left  wing  and  skirmishers  and  riflemen  on  the  heights,  and 
this  was  the  respective  positions  of  the  armies  when  the  onset 
commenced. 

Much  of  the  battle-ground  was  interspersed  with  trees,  of 
which  but  a  few  are  living,  but  there  was  also  some  more 
open  grounds,  and  such  was  the  aspect  of  the  spot  designa- 
ted as  Freeman'' s farm  in  the  dispatches  of  that  day,  and  such 
it  remains,  as  also  does  a  trace  of  the  British  encampment. 
The  road  extends  across  the  farm  from  east  to  west  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  road  north  and  south,  and  just  to  the  east 
of  this  intersection  was  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  a  few  rods 
south  of  a  blacksmith's-shop  close  to  a  fence.  Gen.  Frazer,  the 
second  in  command,  fell  by  a  rifle  shot  from  one  of  Morgan's 
corps.  The  head  quarters  of  Gen.  Gates  are  seen  half  a  mile 
south. 

The  pathetic  scenes  that  took  place  amid  the  wounded  and 
dying,  and  that  have  been  so  feelingly  and  graphically  de- 
picted by  the  dramatic  and  gentlemanly  penof  Burgoyne,  and 
the  female  tenderness  of  the  Baroness  Reidesdel,  occurred  in 
a  dilapidated  antiquated  dwelling,  painted  red  and  yellow, 
with  the  entrance  and  end  facing  the  river,  it  having  been  re- 
moved from  its  original  position  that  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south-west. 

Nearly  all  the  river  hills  west  of  the  Hudson  from  Bemus' 
Heights  to  Fort  Miller,  twelve  miles,  have  some  remains  of  the 
hasty  ramparts  thrown  up  by  the  contending  armies  ;  and 
there  are  also  some  above  and  on  the  east  of  the  river,  that 
may  be  seen  from  the  canal  and  stage  road. 

A  mile  and  half  above  Schuylerville,  the  Battenkill  comes 
in  to  the  Hudson  from  the  east,  its  sources  being  at  the  base 
of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont  twenty  miles  distant,  and 
also  a  portion  from  the  Big  Pondin  P^xgy\Q -,  it  has  a  rapid 
current  and  several  falls,  and  one  three  miles  from  its  mouth 
of  60  feet,  that  in  freshets  is  worth  beholding.  There  is  a 
bridge  over  the  stream  near  its  mouth,  and  one  over  the  Hud- 
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son  from  Northumberland  to  Greenwich,  near  the  rapids  or 
Saratoga  Falls,  three  miles  below  Fort  Miller. 

At  Fort  Miller  is  a  church,  a  mill,  a  tavern,  store,  and  30 
dwellings,  and  hereabouts  it  was  that  Gen.  Burgoyne  pass- 
ed his  troops  over  to  the  west  side  as  he  was  forcing  his  way 
down  to  the  south,  to  reach  New- York  or  Albany. 

At  Fort  Edward,  near  the  great  bend  of  the  Hudson  as  it 
crosses  over  Glenn's  and  Baivcr's  Falls,  aretiiree  locks  on  the 
canal  of  10  feet  each,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fort  built  in  1755, 
by  Gen.  Lyman  and  Johnson,  at  the  old  landing  or  cnrnjing 
place  to  Wood  Creek,  The  walls  were  formerly  thirty  feet 
high,  and  defended  by  cannon,  with  a  deep  fosse  in  front,  and 
in  the  French  war  was  a  post  of  importance  as  the  medium 
and  connecting  link  with  Lake  George,  and  here  Burgoyne 
and  his  army  waited  six  weeks  for  provisions  to  come  on  from 
the  lake  in  his  rear,  and  thus  lost  the  best  part  of  the  season 
for  his  military  operations. 

The  former  seat  of  war  and  watchfulness  is  now  changed 
to  a  peaceful  and  pleasant  plain,  fair  and  fertile,  with  100 
dwellings,  a  church,  two  hotels,  a  tavern,  nine  stores,  three 
mills,  a  distillery,  and  two  breweries. 

The  great  dam  above  the  village  and  ruins  of  the  old  forti- 
fication is  27  feet  high  and  900  feet  across  the  river,  and 
throws  an  ample  supply  of  water  into  the  feeder  of  the 
canal,  besides  forming  a  cascade,  from  its  height  and  width, 
of  considerable  magnificence. 

Below  the  dam  is  an  island  and  two  bridges  of  500  feet 
each.  The  village  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  fine  spring 
on  the  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east,  near  the  fatal  spot 
that  witnessed  the  tragical  death  of  Miss  M'Crea  in  1777,  that 
was  here  murdered  by  the  two  savages  that  had  been  employ- 
ed by  her  lover  to  take  her  to  a  place  ofsafety,  and  quarreled 
about  the  promised  reward,  and  in  their  fury  she  tell  a  sac- 
rifice. 

Above  the  dam,  the  canal  extends  twenty-one  miles  north- 
east to  Lake  Cliamplain,  at  Whitehall,  its  summit  level  being 
only  51  feet  above  the  Hudson,  and  30  above  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  127  feet  beloiv  Lake  George. 

Bakcr''s  Falls  commence  at  the  bend  of  the  river  where  it 
winds  around  to  the  south  in  a  deep  ravine  in  the  rock  of 
limestone,  the  descr-nt  being  7«i  feet  in  00  rods,  the  water 
rushing  with  great  fury  in  and  through  numerous  serpen- 
tine channels  and  deep  excavations  that  it  has   bored  and 
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worn  into  the  rock,  but  having  no  perpendicular  fall,  but  a 
variety  of  chutes,  that  are  exceedingly  varied  and  imposing 
at  particular  stages  of  the  water,  as  influenced  by  the  seasons, 
and  may  be  advantageously  viewed  from  a  projecting  rock  on 
the  east  shore  below  the  mills. 

Sandy  Hill,  where  the  rail-road  from  Saratoga  to  Whitehall 
crosses  the  Hudson  on  a  viaduct  of  J, 100  feet  long,  is  a 
half  shire  village  of  110  dwellings  on  a  high  sandy  plain 
adjacent  to  Baker's  Falls,  and  is  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
site,  has  a  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  church  with  cupolas, 
and  two  Congregational,  a  Metliodist  and  Catholic,  loithout ; 
there  are  seven  mills,  two  good  hotels,  two  furnaces,  ID 
stores.  The  streets  are  arranged  upon  a  triangular  plat, 
having  an  open,  ornamented  and  neat  enclosed  area,  with 
elegant  and  comfortable  houses  and  the  county  buildings, 
the  courts  being  held  alternately  here  and  at  Salem. — 
From  this  place  to  Glenn's  Falls,  three  miles  west,  is  a 
road  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  so  level,  beautiful,  and 
pleasant,  that  iew  can  exceed  it,  both  villages  being  in  sight. 

Glenn's  Falls  are  next  encountered  ;  the  village  has  130 
dwellings,  two  churches,  the  hotel  and  three  taverns,  eight 
stores  and  groceries,  .31  mechanics'  shops,  a  printing-office 
and  paper,  six  lime-kilns,  II  mills,  some  for  sawing  the 
black  and  variegated  marble,  that  is  here  found,  into  slabs, 
and  others  for  lumber  and  shingles  :  the  marble  quarries  are 
extensive,  and  the  price  is  75  cents  the  superficial  foot 
in  New- York.  The  falls  have  a  total  descent  of  70  feet, 
at  first  in  one  angular  mass  of  900  feet  wide  and  five 
feet  fall,  the  whole  width  of  the  river,  that,  when  in  full 
flood,  descends  with  a  grandeur,  tumult,  and  foaming  rage, 
that  excites  awe  and  admiration  in  the  beholder,  as  it  is  con- 
templated from  the  bridge  in  passing;  at  a  low  stage  of  the 
water  the  scene  is  remarkably  changed,  and  could  hardly  be 
recognized  as  it  plunges  into  the  crevices,  caves  and  sinuosi* 
lies  of  the  dark  and  irregularly  formed  rock,  and  again  issues 
forth  in  jets  and  boiling  or  whirling  forms,  or  glides  with  ra- 
pidity over  slopes  worn  to  a  polished  surface  by  the  abrasion 
of  the  waters.  The  general  face  and  aspect  of  the  fall  is  to  the 
east,  and  after  it  shoots  under  the  bridge  and  partly  through 
caves  and  water-worn  excavations  under  the  traveler's  feet, 
and  in  seams  of  the  horizontal  secondary  limestone,  well 
worth  exploration  as  the  source  and  scene  of  legends  and 
frightful  Indian  tales,  the  water  extricates  itself  from  its  laby- 
12* 
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rinthine  concealments  in  the  dark  and  massive  rocks,  and  is 
received  into  tlie  bed  of  the  river  below,  under  the  frowning' 
face  of  impending  towering  precipices,  and  escapes  over  h 
series  of  rapids  that  has  caused  a  wide,  vast,  and  deep  <jor<Te 
in  the  rocky  hills  almost  as  regular  as  an  artificial  cut  in  tlie 
8011(1  rock,  and  exposing  the  stratification  to  the  easy  examina- 
tion of  the  geologist,  and  the  trilobites  and  organic  remains 
are  seen  in  perfection. 

A  feeder  and  a  branch  canal  seven  miles  long,  extends  from 
the  Hudson  two  miles  above  Glenn's,  where  is  a  dam  across 
the  Hudson  of  12  feet  high  and  770  feet  long,  that  fills 
the  canal  as  it  passes  through  Glennsville  and  Sandy  Hill, 
and  feeds  the  Champlain  Canal,  that  it  enters  in  Kingsbury, 
two  miles  above  Fort  Edward,  where  there  are  thirteen  locks. 

Jessup''s and  Hadley^s  Fallsare  the  next  distinguished  objects 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveler  devoted  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  nature.  The  first  is 
ten  miles  beyond  Glenns  Falls,  and  the  second  occurs  within 
the  next  five  miles,  and  may  be  conveniently  examined  by 
starling  in  the  morning  either  from  Sandy  Hill  or  Saratoga, 
and  returning  the  same  day,  with  ample  time  to  spend  a  few 
hours  at  either  spot.  As  the  country  in  that  direction  is  rather 
wild  and  unsettled,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  provision  for 
a  rural  fete  champetre  to  enliven  the  party. 

The  first  fall  exhibits  the  entire  volume  of  the  Hudson  in 
one  grand  cataract  of  100  feet ;  the  next  it  is  seen  leap- 
ing through  the  rocky  gates  of  the  mountains,  that  appear 
to  have  been  cloven  to  admit  its  passage  ;  and  to  a  person 
viewing  it  from  below,  it  appears  to  come  bounding  down  the 
jagged,  irregular,  gigantic  barriers  with  irrepressible  fury,  and 
a  magnificence  and  variety  endless,  bewitching,  and  inde- 
scribable. 

The  road  from  Luzerne  or  Glenn's  Falls  to  Lake  George  is 
a  yellow  pine  plain,  soil  sandy,  rather  barren,  and  destitute  of 
interest  until  we  approach  within  three  miles  of  the  head  of 
the  lake,  before  overtopping  the  rising  ground  seen  in  front, 
where  the  road  passes  by  a  crater-like  or  bowl-shaped  pond 
on  the  east,  in  close  proximity,  deep,  dark,  and  dismal,  its 
unruiiled  surface  covered  with  the  pond-lily,  and  its  depths 
lined  with  the  bones  of  the  soldiers  that  perished  in  the  con- 
flicts on  its  borders,  and  that  were  here  tluown  in,  and  ever 
since  called  the  Bloody  Pond. 

In  proceeding  from  Fort  Edward  to  Lakes  George  and  Cham- 
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plain,  we  pass  in  review  ground  consecrated  in  history,  not 
only  by  the  war  of  our  independence  and  the  American  revo- 
lution, but  also  in  those  murderous  affairs  and  sanguinary 
conflicts  of  previous  years,  when  the  hordes  of  French  troops 
issuing  from  Canada,  aided  by  infuriate  savage  demons,  car- 
ried terror  and  destruction  along  the  whole  northern  frontiers.  . 

It  is  our  purpose  to  describe  first  the  events  and  the  scene- 
ry connected  with  Lake  George  and  Ticonderoga,  and  then 
to  give  the  canal  and  rail-road  route  from  Sandv  Hill  to 
Whitehall,  and  down  the  lake  to  intersect  the  other  route,  and 
pass  along  its  surface  and  by  its  shores  to  Canada. 

The  traveler,  while  musing  on  the  scenes  that  have  been 
enacted  on  this  border  within  eighty  years  past,  amid  the 
gloomy  forest  through  which  he  proceeds  for  two  or  three 
miles,  arrives  at  the  crown  of  a  long  and  tedious  ascent, 
through  the  vista  of  mountains  that  have  accompanied  his 
progress  for  several  miles;  those  on  the  east  being  elevated, 
and  in  some  places  denuded  of  vegetation  ;  those  on  the  west 
being  more  depressed,  but  clothed  with  the  remains  of  the 
native  forest;  when  at  the  precise  and  most  advantageous 
pinnacle  the  curtain  of  the  forest  is  withdrawn,  and  the  clear- 
ed spot  unfolds  to  the  astonished  and  enraptured  gaze  of  the 
tourist  the  fuU  and  glorious  scene. 

The  Lake  is  expanded  beneatli  his  view  to  more  than  half 
its  extent,  with  a  beauty  and  lustre  emanating  from  its 
surface  of  a  transparent  cerulean  hue  that  fills  the  mind  with 
rapture  ;  the  first  glance  and  the  deep  impression  can  never 
be  obhterated  from  the  imagination  of  the  ardent  and  sensitive 
traveler;  the  splendid  frame-work  of  mountains  that  enclo- 
ses the  lake  and  its  beautiful  islands,  and  that  forms  a  back 
ground  of  extreme  beauty  and  finished  excellence,  the  noble 
promontory  that  it  puts  forth  on  the  north,  of  1,500  feet  high, 
and  seen  at  14  miles  distance,  with  the  softened  hue  that 
harmonizes  with  the  receding  perspective,  terminated  on 
each  side  by  the  deep  bays  or  prongs  that  gird,  on  the  north- 
west and  northeast  in  diverging  lines,  the  base  of  this  noble 
headland  or  promontory,  is  the  complete  realization  of  eager 
expectations  of  all  that  is  exquisite  in  lake  scenery. 

Lake  George,  or  Sacrament,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  French, 
from  the  unrivalled  and  admirable  clearness  and  purity  of  its 
waters,  that  induced  them  to  use  it  for  religious  purposes, 
baptism,  he.  is  34  miles  long  and  from  one  to  four  broad, 
(average  perhaps  about  two)  for  20  miles,  is,  more  or  less. 
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from  the  promontory  referred  to,  ornamented  with  an  archM 
pelago  of  islands  of  the  most  fanciful,  varied,  and  lovely 
form*,  that  leaves  no  taste  angratified. 

Caldwell — the  village  at  the  head  of  the  lake  at  its  south- 
west corner,  with  its  spacious  hotel,  capable  of  receiving  100  or 
more  tourists;  has  about  40  dwellings  and  500  inhabitants, 
the  county  buildings,  clerk's  office,  jail  and  court  hous«. 

A  road  from  the  south  passes  through  Caldwell  to  the 
north-west,  and  in  six  miles  crosses  the  Hudson  River,  and 
continues  on  ten  miles  to  Chester,  a  village  of  150  dwelU 
insrs  and  two  churches,  with  mills,  and  on  the  outlet  of 
Friend^s  Lake  two  miles  long ;  from  this  a  road  branches  off 
north-west  to  Ocfdensburgh,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  an- 
other north  past  Scroon  Lake,  and  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Champlain  to  Plattsburgh,  and  is  the  nearest  and  best  land 
route  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  attracts  considerable 
travel  and  business  in  this  direction. 

Scroon  Lake  is  eight  miles  long  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  from  half  to  two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  embosomed  in 
lofty  mountains.  Brant  or  Loon  Lake  is  five  miles  long,  one 
wide,  and  is  south-east  of  Scroon  Lake. 

The  Natural  Bridge,  a  mile  or  two  above  the  outlet  of 
Scroon  Lake,  may  be  visited  at  the  same  time,  with  the  wild 
romantic  shores  of  the  various  lakes  in  its  vicinity.  A  stream, 
named  Trout  Creek,  a  few  rods  above  the  bridge,  tumbles 
over  a  precipice  into  an  excavation  ;  there  a  branch  runs  east 
and  forms  divided  channels,  one  being  under  an  arch  of  gran- 
ite 40  feet  high  and  80  feet  wide,  that  may  be  followed  160 
feet,  the  other  and  principal  one,  more  difBcult  of  explora- 
tion, opens  into  dark  and  cavernous  recesses,  with  deep 
pools  of  water,  and  at  250  feet  from  its  beginning  the  united 
currents  emerge  to  light  below  a  precipice  of  56  feet,  and 
an  arch  of  five  feet  hish  and  ten  wide. 

In  1755  to  1759,  when  the  American  Colonies  were  involv- 
ed in  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  thea- 
tre of  operations  shone  forth  on  Lake  George,  that  then  exhi- 
bited armaments  and  a  more  glittering  array  of  foreign  troops 
than  had  ever  before  occurred,  or  it  is  destined  ever  again  to 
witness  ;  and  that  the  sweet  repose  that  now  prevails  on  this 
lake  should  ever  have  been  disturbed  by  the  din,  tumult  and 
complicated  horrors  of  a  war  growing  out  of  the  hatred,  feuds 
and  jealousies  of  distant  nations,  that  sent  their  warriors  hith- 
er to  enact  those  feats  of  arms,  and  fulfill  the  bloody,  cruel 
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TAandates  of  distant  rulers  and  potentate?,  appears  now  to 
have  been  as  unnatural  as  it  was  surprising-. 

The  first  conflicts  took  place  south  of  ihe  head  of  Lake 
George,  where  a  body  of  English  and  colonial  troops  had 
been  assembled  in  September,  1755,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  afterwards  Sir  William  Johnson,  a  man  that  had  a  spuri- 
ous, unfounded  reputation,  and  was  saved  from  defeat  and 
disgrace  by  the  brave  Gen.  Lyman,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
second  in  command, 

Johnson  lay  carelessly  encamped,  but  unforfified,  in  open 
field  on  the  hills  near  the  site  of  Fort  M'Henry,  a  little  south 
of  the  present  village  of  Caldwell ;  when  Gen.  the  Baron 
Dieskau,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  France,  advanced 
from  Montreal  up  Lake  Champlain,  passed  Fort  Krederic,  or 
Crov/n  Point,  and  Ticonderoga,  and  boldly  up  to  Skenesboro, 
now  Whitehall,  and  landed,  and  marched  towards  Fort  Ed- 
ward, then  called  Fort  Lyman,  on  the  Hudson,  then  in  an  in- 
complete state  and  without  cannon,  as  he  had  been  truly 
informed  by  one  of  his  scouts;  but  after  proceeding  a  iow 
miles  and  near  Fort  Anne,  he  suddenly  altered  his  plan,  and 
directed  his  column  towards  Lake  George  to  surprise  John- 
son and  his  army,  and  was  only  foiled  in  this  manoeuvre  by 
a  timely  and  chance  discovery  of  his  change  of  the  line  of 
march  that  reached  Johnson,  who  up  to  this  hour  had  not 
been  aware  of  the  vicinity  of  an  enemy  under  such  a  gallant 
and  chivalric  commander,  and  then  began  in  great  haste  and 
terror  to  throw  up  entrenchments  around  his  camp,  that  was 
injudiciously  placed  too  low,  and  overlooked  and  commanded 
by  neighboring  eminences ;  he  also  dispatched  1,200  troops 
under  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  to  advance  and  meet  Dieskau 
and  his  forces,  who  being  aware  by  his  spies  of  Williams' 
approach,  arranged  his  men  on  both  sides  of  the  road  in  a 
crescent  form,  extending  his  wings  into  the  woods  so  as  to 
enclose  his  unsuspecting  opponents. 

The  Americans  struck  at  the  centre  of  the  French  line  with 
unflinching  boldness  and  intrepidity,  but  they  outflanked  and 
closed  in  upon  Williams'  detachment,  and  poured  in  a  mur- 
derous fire  both  on  his  front  and  rear  at  the  same  moment, 
that  killed  Col.  Williams  and  Hendrick  the  brave  Mohawk 
Indian  chieftain.*     The  detachment,  after  the  death  ofWil- 

*  Hendrick  was  shot  in  the  back,  to  his  exceeding  mortification  and 
chagrin,  it  being  considered  dishonorable  to  be  touched  in  the  rear  ;  he 
■vas  65  year*  of  aL'e,  \firy  corpulent  and  gray  headed  :  lie  had  a  voice  of 
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liams,  was  drawn  off  to  the  main  body  by  Col.  Whiting  in  good 
order,  followed  by  the  French  and  Indians  to  the  lines  of 
Johnson's  encampment,  where  the  troops  recovered  from  their 
panic,  rallied  within  the  hasty  entrenchments,  and  the  battle 
commenced  anew,  and  lasted  several  hours,  when  the  French 
and  Indians  were  driven  in  their  turn  and  pursued  and  scat- 
tered, and  Dieskau  badly  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  baggage  and  ammunition  captured.  This  action  was  in 
the  environs  of  the  Bloody  Fond  before  alluded  to,  into  which 
the  dead  bodies  were  thrown — 700  French  and  300  English. 

In  1757,  the  French  army  of  8000  men  under  the  famous 
Gen.  Montcalm,  with  thousands  of  Indians,  made  a  formida- 
ble invasion  up  Lake  Champlain,  and  appeared  before  Fort 
Wm.  Henry,  and  demanded  its  surrender  from  Col.  Monroe, 
and  was  relused,  and  began  the  siege  that  lasted  six  days, 
the  Colonel  expecting  to  be  momently  relieved  by  Gen. Webb, 
with  4,000  men  at  Fort  Edward»  only  fifteen  miles  distant, 
but  he  not  daring  to  appear,  Col.  Monroe,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, was  forced  to  capitulate  under  honorable  stipula- 
tions, that  included  protection  from  savage  fury  ;  but  this  was 
not  observed,  for  out  of  the  garrison  of  3,000,  1,500  were 
massacred  in  cold  blood  on  the  9th  of  August.  The  fort  was 
soon  after  demolished  by  the  French,  as  they  had  strong 
works  existing  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 

In  1758,  it  being  desirous  to  dislodge  the  French  from  their 
strong  holds  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  the  large  force 
of  10,000  provincials  and  7,000  regular  troops  was  again 
concentrated  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  under  the  command 
of  General  Abercrorabie,  and  on  the  5tl]  July,  leaving  only  a 
guard,  this  formidable  force  was  embarked  in  over  a  thousand 
boats,  in  one  of  those  fine  summer  days  when  the  genial  air 
and  the  placid  lake  conspired  to  aid  the  gorgeous  military 
effect  of  this  grand  pageant ;  the  boats  were  arranged  in  lines 
and  divisions  in  precise  order;  the  lion  and  the  cross,  the 
"  meteor  flag  of  England,''  was  triumphantly  exhibited  to  the 
confident,  well-commanded  array;  and  all  being  arranged, 
the  signal  was  given — they  advanced  uniformly  to  the  sound 
of  the  finest  military  music,  that  the  re-echoing  hills  returned 
with  admirable  effect  from  the  glens  and  forests,  as  if  the 
thick  woods  were  peopled  with  unseen  spirits,  startled  and 

immense  power  and  volume,  that  when  he  harangued  his  people,  could  bo 
heard  amid  the  hills  for  miles. 
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affrighted  from  their  deep,  romantic,  and  inaccessible  recess- 
es, at  the  unwonted  and  strange  sights  and  sounds  that 
astounded  ihern.  This  pomp  and  splendor  continued  for  se- 
veral hours,  during  the  progress  down  the  lake,  giving  the 
army  ample  time  lo  look  around  upon  the  splendid  panorama 
that  environed  them,  and  at  the  approaching  place  of  de- 
barkation, (at  the  present  landing-place,)  and  at  the  lurking 
foes  they  should  soon  have  lo  encounter. 

They  landed  and  were  arranged  in  four  columns,  and  ad- 
vanced under  incompetent  guides  through  crooked  roads  to 
the  north-east,  and  soon  fell  into  some  disorder,  that  was  in- 
creased by  meeting  the  pickets  and  out-posts  of  the  foe  that 
had  retreated  on  the  first  landing  of  the  army,  but  seeing  the 
confusion  that  now  prevailed  in  the  columns,  they  rallied,  and 
at  their  first  fire  Lord  Howe,*  the  second  in  command,  fell ; 
the  war-whoop  began,  and  after  a  warm  skirmish,  in  which 
300  of  the  foe  were  killed,  and  148  taken  prisoners,  with 
trifling  loss  on  the  English  side,  the  columns  retired  to 
the  landing. 

Taking  the  precaution  the  next  day  to  send  a  force  to  re- 
connoitre and  secure  the  mill  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  George, 
and  to  view  the  enemy  and  works  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
with  the  lake  and  outlet  nearly  environing  it,  and  an  abattis 
in  part  to  obstruct  the  crossing  of  the  isthmus,  the  army  ad- 
vanced heedlessly  to  the  attack,  without  attempting  lo  can- 
nonade the  works,  as  the  abattis  was  held  in  too  much  con- 
tempt ;  but  on  their  near  approach,  and  complete  exposure 
to  the  fire  of  the  foe,  themselves  concealed  behind  the  abattis 
in  perfect  security,  and  taking  unerring  deliberate  aim  on 
their  assailants,  the  havoc  was  so  great  that  the  English  and 
colonial  forces  gave  it  up  in  despair,  after  a  confiict  and 
struggle  of  four  hours  ;  during  which  the  brave  Highlanders 
three  times  drove  the  French  from  a  portion  of  the  abattis, 
but  were  not  supported. 

The  loss  of  the  English  in  this  failure  was  near  2,000  men  ; 
that  of  the  French,  three  or  four  officers  and  a  few  privates. 
The  latter  did  not  at  first  intend  to  make  but  a  show  of  re- 
sistance; but  seeing  the  English  so  daring,  and  exposed  to 
their  mercy,  they  tried  lo  thin  their  ranks,  and  succeeded. 

The  English  commander  ordered  a  retreat,  though  he  had 
14,000  men  unharmed,  and  the  French  had  only  3,000  ;  thus 
voluntarily  adding  disgrace  to  defeat. 

'  The  father  of  the  Lord  Howe  that  commauded  here  in  the  American 
revolution. 


3  i4  Lake  George. 

In  July,  1759,  another  British  armament  of  siniiiar  force> 
under  General  Amherst,  made  its  appearance  on  Lake 
Georee;  and  at  its  approach  the  positions  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  were  abandoned  by  the  Frencli  as  untena- 
ble, as  tijey  doubtless  were,  as  more  recent  events  proved, 
and  they  abandoned  them  for  ever. 

In  1777,  when  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  vvej*e  occu- 
peed  by  the  Americans  for  the  last  time,  as  important  military 
posts,  they  abandoned  them  when  General  Burgoyue  ap- 
])roached;  and  since  the  revolutionary  war,  and  our  frosniier 
has  been  so  much  extended  to  the  north,  they  are  looked 
upon  as  almost  the  only  relics  and  ruma  of  any  note  in  this 
State  that  are  invested  with  the  garb  of  a  moderate  antiquity 
and  veneration. 

Fort  George,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  still  presents  its  out- 
line and  circular  massy  wall,  and  ramparts  of  stone  20  feet 
high,  and  in  good  condition,  a  short  distance  east  from  those 
of  Fort  William  Henry,  and  one-fourth  mile  back  from  the 
strand  ;  and  here  is  also  the  best  view  of  the  widest  part 
of  the  lake,  and  of  the  north-west  bay,  and  of  the  ranges  oi 
mountains  for  20  miles,  and  of  several  of  the  largest  islands. 
and  of  the  head  promontory  before  alluded  to,  and  of  the 
shelving  rock  that  intrudes  from  the  east  far  into  the  lake, 
and  beyond  which  the  eastern  arm  of  the  lake  turns  to 
the  right. 

The  passage  across  the  lake  by  steam-boat  from  Caldwell, 
36  miles  north,  fare  about  $2,  is  made  daily,  in  summer,  to 
gratify  tourists  and  travelers  ;  that  at  Ticonderoga  can  inter- 
sect the  boat  that  touches  there  daily,  and  continue  on  up  or 
down  the  lower  lake.  Those  wishing  to  return  to  Caldwell 
the  same  day,  can  do  it  by  the  returii  of  the  boat,  but  stran- 
gers usually  devote  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  Ticonderoga, 
three  miles  beyond  the  landin^j,  and  a  very  agreeable  walk 
along  the  outlet  and  falls  of  Lake  George,  estimated  at  a 
descent  of  150  to  300  feet ;  the  surface  of  Lake  George  is  243 
feet  above  tide,  the  greatest  depth  60  fathoms  ;  its  sources, 
probably,  from  the  deepest,  coldest,  and  purest  springs,  as  it 
has  no  rivers  of  any  consequence  running  into  it. 

The  lake  is  frozen  about  25th  December,  and  remains 
closed  usually  three  and  a  half  or  four  months,  when,  without 
sinking,  as  it  does  in  Lake  Champlain,  the  ice  gradually  dis- 
solves. There  is  no  current,  except  near  the  outlet,  and  the 
shores  being  rocky  or  gravelly,  the  water  is  pure  and  potable. 
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ai&d  hat  no  lime;  the  borders  are  the  seat  of  health,  and  fever 
and  ague  is  astranger.  The  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring  only 
raises  the  lake  one  or  two  feet.  The  prevalent  winds  are  N.  E. 
and  S,  W.  There  are  more  setelements  on  the  west  than 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  on  the  slopes,  from  a  icw  roda 
to  a  mile  wide,  reaching  up  the  mountain,  that  will,  some 
future  day,  be  decked  out  all  in  terraces  and  villas,  for  it  is  im- 
possible that  such  charming  sites  should  be  always  neglected. 
Deer  and  bears  still  abound  on  the  mountains,  and  the 
depths  of  the  lake  v/ith  the  largest  and  finest  trout,  bass,  and 
perch,  and  the  lofty  cliffs  of  the  hills  and  crags  with  eaglcg 
and  rattlesnakes;  and  for  these  Mount  Prospect  has  an  espe- 
cial bad  name,  that  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  said  to  command 
a  capital  view  of  the  lake,  and  between  the  dread  of  one  and 
th©  love  of  the  other,  '*de  gustibus  uon  est  disputandem," 


Excursion   on   Ijake   Creor§fe. 

Every  traveler  in  making  an  excursion  on  this  lake,  if  he 
?«  favored  with  a  proportion  of  suitable  weather,  clear  and 
cloudy,  fair  and  foul,  to  see  the  changes  of  the  scene,  the 
lights  and  shades,  and  hear  the  eflect  of  echos  from  a  heavy 
thunder-storm  reverberated  from  the  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, will  enroll  it  in  the  calendar  of  his  life  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable  epochs  of  his  existence. 

On  putting  out  from  the  village  on  the  broad  surface  of  the 
pellucid  crystal  waters  of  the  lake,  the  enjoyment  begins  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  surrounding  panorama,  the  noble 
mountains  on  the  east,  with  their  deep  shadows  reflected  in 
the  water-mirror  at  their  base,  the  graceful  slopes  on  the 
west,  and  the  border  on  the  south,  with  the  acclivity  covered 
with  a  fine  green  sward,  interspersed  with  groups  of  forest- 
trees,  and  a  handsome  sprinkling  of  evergreens.  The  time- 
worn  battlements  of  Forts  George  and  William  Henry,  half 
shrouded  in  moss  and  shrubbery,  are  invested  with  a  hallowed 
interest  from  the  associations  of  the  stirring  events  of  by-gone 
days  of  war  and  chivalry  that  those  walls  and  the  pinnacles 
of  the  adjacent  mountains  have  witnessed. 

The  islands  and  shores  soon  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 

Che  tourist's  admiration.    The  beauty,  variety,  and  grace  of 

the  curves  of  the  finely  wooded  margin  of  the  lake,  with 

forests  and  groves  rising  at  various  angles,  or  overshadowing 
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and  forming  natural  arbors  of  the  many  recesses  and  initn* 
tntiona  that  are  presented  in  endless  variety  on  both  shores  j 
the  deep  umbrageous  twilight  effect  of  some  masses  of  trees 
and  underwood,  is  contrasted  with  the  more  open  and  gay 
lawns  and  groves,  that  appear  prepared  for  the  rural  fete  or 
merry  dance.  The  smooth  slopes  and  cheerful  borders,  that 
are  already  partially  occupied  by  the  primitive  settlers,  or 
their  immediate  descendants,  and  that  have  made  themselves 
rudely  comfortable  and  happy  m  the  rough  log-hut  or  more 
finished  tenement,  extend  for  miies,  and  are  followed  by  pro- 
montories encroaching  boldly  into  the  lake,  and  forbidding 
access  to  the  husbandman.  The  points  are  varied,  acute,  and 
angular,  gliding  into  rounded  and  circular,  followed  by  fretted 
and  scolloped  margins,  or  a  beach  of  bright  yellow,  or  golden^ 
or  light-colored  sand,  displaying  the  purity  and  transparency 
of  the  waters,  and  tempting  the  feet  of  the  nymph  to  tread  its 
unsullied  margin,  or  to  bathe  in  its  soft,  and  shining,  or  glis- 
tening waters. 

The  spurs,  or  angles  of  the  mountains,  at  times  intrude  far 
out  in  the  lake,  and  are  covered  with  the  native  forest;  and 
at  others  are  but  long  narrow  ridges  stretching  horizontally, 
or  with  a  graceful  declination  to  meet  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ters ;  or  they  assume  the  appearance  of  islands  in  the  loom- 
ing up  of  the  distant  perspective. 

After  continuing  on  for  ten  miles,  a  bare  spot,  denuded  of 
its  forest  and  shrubbery,  is  observed,  where  the  hunters  are  in 
the  habit,  annually,  of  setting  fire  to  the  last  year's  dry  grass, 
to  admit  of  the  new  growth  of  the  spring  to  come  forth,  and 
tempt  the  deer  from  their  haunts,  that  soon  after  are  seen  to 
frequent  it  in  herds,  when  the  noisy  yelping  of  the  hounds, 
and  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifles,  are  heard  echoing  and  faintlji 
responding  from  amid  the  distant  hills.  These  fires  sometimes 
range  uncontrolled  in  the  forest,  and  have  a  sad  and  destruc- 
tive influence  on  the  landscape,  but  at  night  the  effect  of  one 
of  these  conflagrations  is  truly  sublime. 

Twelve  Mile  Island,  so  called  from  its  computed  distance 
from  the  head  of  the  lake,  is  35  feet  in  elevation,  contains 
over  20  acres,  and  is  very  near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  of 
a  circular  form,  and  only  requires  to  be  preserved  in  all  its 
pristine  beauty. 

Beyond  this  round  island,  the  lake  in  one  mile  divides  into 
two  prongs,  that  to  the  left  being  the  north-west  bay,  six  mile» 
long,  and  the  other  the  north-east  bay  leading  to  the  outlet 
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and  landing ;  between  the  two  prongs  rises  the  noble  head- 
land  or  promontory  of  Tongue  Mountain  to  a  height  of  1,400 
feet,  that  abuts  boldly  forth,  and  lords  it  over  the  opposite 
heighis,  and  looks  down  upon  the  lake  that  at  its  base  has  a 
depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  upon  the  clustering  islands 
that  here  begin  and  form  the  narrovps,  for  six  or  seven  miles. 
The  mountain  can  be  ascended  from  the  rear,  but  at  great 
risk  of  reptiles  and  being  bewildered  in  the  forest ;  but  the 
view  from  the  summit  is  surpassingly  beautiful. 

The  Fairy  Group  of  Islands  now  thicken  as  we  proceed, 
and  assume  infinite  variety  in  shape  and  feature;  some  being 
in  groups,  or  families,  of  five  to  twenty  or  thirty,  or  twin-like, 
or  in  solitary  beauties,  standing  out  for  admiration,  or  more 
coyly  retiring  from  the  public  gaze,  and  requiring  to  be  sought 
out  from  the  concealments  of  the  labyrinth,  ever  changing, 
ever  new,  to  the  enchanted  beholder,  that  delights  to  repeat 
his  explorations  as  he  discovers  new  beauties  at  every  repeti- 
tion of  his  visit  as  he  lingers  among  these  embowered  Borro- 
mean  isles. 

There  are  such  an  infinity  of  forms  of  beauty  in  their  figure 
and  dimensions,  that  nature  appears,  as  it  is  in  truth,  inex- 
haustible in  resources;  some  are  mere  islets  or  naked  rocks, 
in  contrast  with  tufted  and  brilliant  verdant  spots,  of  a  few 
feet  to  a  furlong  or  a  mile  in  length  ;  the  vegetation  of  some 
is  scanty,  but  in  most  it  is  perfect ;  some  have  but  a  tree  or 
two,  or  are  decorated  with  a  feathery  group,  inclining  like  the 
princes  gracefully  towards  the  surrounding  margin  ;  some  are 
dense  with  forest  or  shrubbery,  others  admit  of  winding  paths 
beneath  o'ertopping  trees,  shaded  from  the  noon-day  sun,  and 
free  from  undergrowth;  others,  as  the  boat  insinuates  and 
glides  too  rapidly  past  long  and  narrow  islands,  presents,  for 
a  moment,  apertures  that  disclose  the  near  or  more  distant 
mountains,  or  a  glimpse  of  sky,  or  of  objects  and  forms  beau- 
tiful, evanescent,  and  magically  changing  as  they  are  ap- 
proached but  to  be  admired  and  lost  in  the  rapid  transition. 

The  pine,  with  its  tall  trunk  peering  above  all  competitors, 
waving  loftily  and  nobly  in  the  sky,  occupies  many  such 
positions ;  while  on  other  islands  the  maple,  the  beech,  or  th« 
oak,  in  liveliest  verdure,  and  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  native 
vigor  have  uncontrolled  doniinion,  orare  seen  in  various  stages 
of  decay,  or  scathed  and  splintered  by  lightning.  The  whole 
flcene  is  doubly  enhanced  by  the  unruffled  mirror  that  inverts 
the  forms  above,  of  Islands,  trees,  rocks,  and  winding  shores- 
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in  the  sky-reflected  arch  beneath,  depicted  with  the  truth  and 
coloring  of  nature. 

If  the  admeasurement  is  correct,  Black  Mountain  that  is  on 
the  east,  eighteen  miles  from  Caldwell,  is  the  highest  crest  of 
any  of  the  range  bordering  the  lake,  being  2,200  feet  high,  and 
in  front  of  it  on  the  west,  is  the  half-way  house  or  island ;  and 
here  the  traveler  will  behold,  in  the  next  iev/  miles,  the 
choicest  lake  scenery. 

The  mountain  has  a  serrated  waving  outline  of  much  gran- 
deur, and  is  densely  clothed  with  evergreens,  pines,  and  firs. 

On  a  projection  from  the  west  shore,  24  miles  from  the 
head  of  the  lake,  is  a  prominent  point  named  from  a  party  of 
English  having  had  a  conflict  with  the  Indians  on  that  day, 
Sabbath-day  Point.  The  small  island,  called  the  Scotch  Bon- 
net, is  seen  in  three  miles  ;  and  in  three  miles  more  a  cluster 
of  dwellings  and  mills,  known  as  Hague,  on  the  west  shore, 
and  here  the  lake  attains  its  utmost  width,  said  to  be  4  miles. 

Three  miles  further  the  traveler  will  notice  a  rock  of  200 
feet  high,  descending  to  the  lake  at  an  angle  of  25  degrees, 
and  decidedly  more  easy  of  descent  than  ascent ;  and  the  tra- 
dition is,  that  in  the  war  of  1755  to  9,  Major  Rogers,  a  parti- 
zan  officer,  equal  to  Putnam  in  intrepidity  and  hatred  to  the 
Indians,  and  being  their  most  vindictive  enemy  and  persecu- 
tor, found  himself,  when  pursued  and  nearly  in  their  grasp,  on 
the  verge  of  this  inclined  plane  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
down  which  (it  being  probably  covered  wiihsoow,  as  he  had 
his  snow  shoes  on,  and  had  no  alternative)  he  slid,  without 
flinching,  just  as  his  pursuers  were  upon  him,  and  left  them 
standing  aghast  and  shrinking  from  following  his  nimble 
footsteps,  and  beholding  with  amazement  his  charmed  life,  as 
he  appeared  in  safety  at  the  base  of  the  precipice,  down 
which  they  dared  not  follow. 

Anlhomfs  Nose,  one  of  (hose  singular  nicknames,  and  such 
R  noted  and  peculiar  prominence  on  the  Mohawk,  and  on  the 
profileof  a  jutting  rock  and  mountain  in  the  Highlands  of  the 
Huilson,  is  also  found  here  in  opposite  face  to  the  Rogers^ 
Slide  ;  the  precipices  are  50  to  100  feet  in  elevation,  and  the 
shores  contracted  amid  gigantic  masses  of  reck.  Two  miles 
from  the  above  is  an  island  where  the  prisoners  that  were 
taken  from  the  French  were  put  (ipon  the  limits,  and  west  of 
the  island  is  the  point  where  the  English  artny  under  Lord 
Howe,  consisting  of  I6,00U  men,  were  landed  and  marched  1^ 
the  attack  of  Ticonderoga,  as  mentioned. 
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A  huge  rock,  fell  from  the  precipice  at  Anthony's  Nose,  a 
few  years  since,  and  plunging  into  the  lake,  came  very  near 
demolishing  a  fisherman  and  sinking  a  canoe  by  the  surge 
it  created. 

On  a  rock  opposite  to  this  are  said  to  be  a  series  of  Indian 
mortars  wrought  in  the  solid  stone,  for  pounding  their  corn. 
Some  of  them  are  capable  of  containing  half  a  barrel,  and 
others  of  smaller  size,  smooth  and  circular. 

The  v/ater  of  the  lake  that  has,  up  to  this  point,  been  of  an 
emerald  green,  now  changes  to  a  muddy  color,  from  the  dif- 
ference in  bottom,  that  is  here  clay  instead  of  rock  us  above  ; 
and  in  one  mile  we  are  at  the  termination  of  our  Excursion  on 
Lake  George,  or  Horticon,  as  the  Indian  name  is  transmitted. 
Three  miles  more  by  the  rough  and  winding  romantic  road 
before  alluded  to,  along  the  gorge  that  contains  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  we  have  traversed,  brings  the  traveler  in  sight  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  to  the  walls  of  old  Ticonderoga. 

The  change  in  scenery  when  we  descend  to  the  lake  below, 
is  as  obvious  as  that  of  the  water.  There  are  three  falls  in  the 
outlet  of  the  upper  lake  ;  the  lowest  one  being  100  feet,  with 
a  rapid  at  the  bottom,  and  in  spring  they  exhibit  much  mag- 
nificence: at  other  times  they  are  small  but  pleasing  cascades. 
The  bottom  of  the  upper  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  lower  lake.  By  following  up  the  creek  that  comes  in  from 
«he  west  near  where  the  steamer  is  left,  we  come  to  a  chain 
of  small  lakes  near  lake  Pharaoh,  that  falls  into  Swan  Lake, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  north-east  branch  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

Che-on-der-oga,  by  the  Indian  phrase,  noise,  was  by  the 
French  changed  into  Ticonderoga,  and  was  also  by  them 
named  Fort  Carillon,  after  its  erection  in  1756;  it  cost  the 
French  government  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  was  consider, 
ed  to  be  very  strong  both  by  nature  and  art,  being  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  water,  and  by  a  deep  swamp  on  part  of  the 
other,  and  a  breastwork  on  the  remainder;  but  it  was  subse- 
quently easily  reduced  by  the  simple  expedient  adopted  by 
Burgoyne,  that  had  been  before  strangely  overlooked,  of  haul- 
ing a  piece  of  artillery  up  the  pinnacle  of  Mount  Defiance  726 
feet  high,  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  that  overlooks  and 
entirely  commands  the  fort,  and  from  which  a  shot  can  with 
ease  be  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  works,  that  had  been  pro- 
bably supposed  to  be  too  distant  to  be  injured  in  that  way ; 
at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  shot  were  ttirowa  4|  miles,  and 
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by  the  French  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz  bombs  were  thrown  even 
six  mile?,  stnd  perhaps  more 

Mount  Independence,  where  some  intrenchments  nre  yet 
visible,  is  on  the  opposite  or  east  shore  of  the  lake,  distant 
one  mile,  with  a  ferry  in  the  township  of  Orwell,  Vermont,  ia 
of  diminished  height,  and  overlooks  the  peninsula  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  though  that  land  is  110  feet  above  the  lake,  and  196 
above  ti  le.  Ochre,  used  as  pigments  in  malting  yellow  and 
red  paints,  and  also  plumbago  or  black  lead,  are  found  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Defiance.  The  viibige,  at  the  head  of  the 
falls,  consisting  of  a  few  houses  and  mills,  is  Alexandria ;  the 
one  at  the  lower  falls,  one  mile,  is  Ticonderoga,  and  has  a 
post-office.  The  peninsula  contains  about  500  acres.  The 
walls  and  chimnies  yet  remain,  in  part,  as  venerable  ruins  of 
the  barracks  and  fort,  as  also  does  the  magazine,  35  feet  long, 
15  wide,  and  8  high,  of  stone,  arched  and  forming  a  complete 
bombproof  under  earth  ;  there  is  also  a  covered  way  and 
sallyport  forming  a  subterranean  passage  from  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  old  fort  to  the  lake,  the  identical  passage 
that  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  of  Vermont,  entered  in  1775,  and 
surprised  the  commandant  in  bed  before  he  was  aware  of 
his  danger,  and  in  his  characteristic  way  required  the  officer 
to  surrender.  He  replied,  "  To  whom  ?"  "  Why  to  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  Congress,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  quaint 
reply.  This  was  the  first  fortress  captured  by  the  Americans 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

The  remains  of  another  fortification,  erected  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  are  60  rods  south,  on  a  point  near  the  lake, 
and  the  walls  are  60  feel  high. 

The  most  important  events,  connected  with  this  fortress, 
by  which  so  many  thousands  of  human  beings  have  been 
wantonly,  and  rashly,  and  inhumanly  exposed  and  sacrificed 
in  the  campaign  of  1758,  under  General  Abercrombie,  have 
been  fully  detailed  in  our  preceding  pages.  In  1759  the 
French  evacuated  this  post,  that  they  had,  with  Fort  Frederic 
or  Crown  Point,  first  endowed  with  military  importance,  and 
had  expended  on  both  vast  treasures  of  men  and  money  ; 
that  they  tamely  quitted  as  the  powerful  armament  of  Lord 
Amherst  approached  and  took  possession,  and  it  so  remained 
for  16  years,  when  the  Anierican  revolution  breaking-  out,  it 
was  captured  without  bloodshed  by  Colonel  Allen,  as  before 
mentioned,  in  1775,  and  held  till  1777,  when  the  British  army 
appeared  in  array  before  it,  under  the  gallant  Burgoync,  when 
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St.  Clair,  the  American  commander,  was  forced  to  evacuate 
in  his  t(irn,  and  it  fell  into  British  possession,  and  was  held 
duringf  the  war. 

St.  Clair  dispatched  tlie  baggage  and  stores  by  a  detach- 
ment up  the  lake  to  Whitehall,  and  was  followed  by  the  Bri- 
tish in  full  pursuit  to  Fort  Anne,  where  a  skirmish  ensued; 
but  the  forces  under  St.  Clair  crossed  the  lake  to  Mount  In- 
dependence, and  directed  their  march  upon  Hubberion,  Ver- 
mont, where  Colonel  Warner,  with  1,000  men,  was  overtaken 
and  brought  to  action  by  the  advanceil  guard  of  the  British, 
and  were  vanquished,  and  retired  to  Fort  Edward,  on  the 
Hudson,  to  unite  with  General  Schuyler.  In  modern  times 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  are  only  adverted  to  as  hav» 
ing  once  been  an  important  place  in  American  history,  a  spe- 
cies of  "  points  d'appui,"  that  held  the  keys  of  the  lakes  on 
which  the  movements  of  fleets  and  armies  must  take  place. 

After  finishing  Lake  George  and  Ticonderoga,  the  tourist 
can  take  the  steam-boat  at  Shoreham,  in  Vermont,  one  mile 
east  of  Ticonderoga,  and  return  to  the  south  by  the  way  of 
Whitehall  and  the  stage  route  through  to  Troy,  or  take  the 
cars  for  Sandy  Hill,  or  proceed  from  Shoreham  to  Rutland 
and  Windsor,  Vermont,  and  up  or  down  the  charming  valley 
of  Connecticut  River,  or  continue  on  for  the  north  down  Lake 
Champlain  to  Plattsburgh  and  St.  John's,  and  thence  to  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec.  The  downward  steam-boat  from  Whitehall 
usually  calls  at  Shoreham,  in  the  summer,  before  dark,  but 
from  Crown  Point  to  Plattsburgh,  46  miles,  the  passage  is 
made  at  night,  there  not  being  a  line  of  day-boats.  The  price 
of  passage  from  Whitehall  to  St.  John's,  lt50  miles,  is  $b. 

We  now  return  back  to  trace  our  route  from  page  145, 
where  we  diverged  from  the  regular  route  to  give  our  readers 
the  popular  lake  tour. 

Leaving  Sandy  Hill  in  the  cars  or  stages,  we  cross  the  sum- 
mil  level,  or  height  of  land  between  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  water  running  north,  and  in  a  short  distance  the  northern 
canal  that  we  meet  at  Fori  Ann,  the  village  so  named,  10 
miles  from  Sandy  Hill  and  I  i  from  Whitehall,  and  on  the  site 
of  the  old  fort  erected  in  17o6.  It  contains  60  dwellings,  three 
churches,  two  taverns  and  stores,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  roll- 
ing forested  country;  and  two  miles  south  may  be  seen  ves- 
tiges of  the  military  road  of  logs  made  in  1777  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  artillery,  baggage,  and  stores  of  Burgoyne's  arnij 
to  Saratoga. 
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GriswoWs  Mills  is  on  Half-way  Brook,  four  miles  west  of 
Fort  Ann,  and  six  north  of  Sandy  Hill,  and  has  30  dwellings, 
one  grist,  one  saw- mill,  two  stores,  one  tavern,  several  forges 
for  making-  anchors,  a  trip-hammer,  a  furnace  for  castings,  a 
pottery,  and  a  woollen  factory. 

Comstock,  a  landing  on  the  canal,  is  four  miles  north  from 
Fort  Ann,  and  is  a  place  of  much  business,  and  has  the  trade 
of  the  vicinity  and  east  part  of  Vermont;  and  several  ware- 
houses, a  post-office,  tavern,  store,  and  10  or  12  dwellings. 
Canal-boats  are  also  built  here. 

The  canal  enters  Wood  Creek,  and  for  6|  miles  pursues  its 
channel.  There  are  three  locks  at  Fort  Ann,  fall  24  feet  into 
Wood  Creek.  In  4^  miles  is  ihe  narrows,  and  in  three  more  is 
the  dam  in  Wood  Creek  to  supply  the  canal  to  Whitehall,  and 
make  the  creek  navigable  three  miles  above  to  the  dam-lock ; 
and  in  five  miles  more  we  arrive  at  Whilehnll^  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Champlain,  73^  miles  from  Albany,  where  the  canal  ter- 
minates, and  has  three  locks  and  a  fall  of  26  feet,  and  in  all 
from  summit  level  54,  to  the  basin  in  Lake  Champlain,  and 
30  to  the  Hudson  at  Fort  Edward. 

There  are  pots,  or  water-worn  cavities  in  the  hard  gneis 
rock  at  the  narrows  on  Wood  Creek,  near  50  feet  above  its 
present  level,  that  clearly  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a 
much  larger  body  of  water  discharging  itself  north  through 
the  depression  of  Lake  Champlain;  and  as  the  Hudson,  at 
Sandy  Hill,  is  only  126  feet  above  tide  at  Troy,  a  surmise  ex- 
ists that  this  current  from  the  Hudson  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
formerly  obtained,  or  the  dividing  ridge  may  have  been  up- 
heaved by  earthquakes. 

Whitehall,  formerly  Skenesborough,  73  miles  from  Alba- 
ny, has  150  dwellings,  a  bank,  many  warehouses  for  the 
commission  and  forwarding  trade,  two  large  hotels,  20  gene- 
ral stores,  and  2,500  inhabitants  ;  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Me- 
thodist church,  and  Societies  of  Universalists,  Catholics,  and 
Baptists,  It  commands  the  steam-boat  business  from  the  south 
down  the  lake,  and  the  canal  trade,  and  also  that  of  a  con- 
siderable region  around.  A  steam-boat  leaves  daily  during 
the  season  for  St.  John's,  Canada,  150  miles  distant,  touching 
at  the  several  landings. 

This  place  has  much  of  the  aspect  of  a  port,  and  there  are 
many  sloops  owned  here,  canal- boats,  &c.  There  is  not  much 
room  for  wide  streets,  as  it  is  in  a  defile  and  very  restricted. 
The  houses  are  of  the  stone  that  is  quarried  on  the  spot,  and 
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many  may  be  said  to  rise  out  of  their  cellars  on  knolla  anf^ 
elevations,  and  others  at  the  edge  of  the  harbor. 

The  Aboriginal  name  of  this  place  was  Kah-cho-qua-na,  the 
place  to  dip  fish,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  near  the  village  where 
the  Wood  Creek  and  Pawlet  River  unite.  Here  may  be  seen 
rotting  in  the  mud  the  useless  hulks  of  the  vessels  captured 
by  Commodore  M'Donough  from  the  British,  during  the  last 
war,  in  the  action  off  Plattsburgh  and  Cumberland  Head. 

The  Poultney  River  that  comes  in  from  the  north,  and  that 
has  its  source  in  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  at  the  base  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  in  the  Lake  Bombazine^  in  Castleton, 
five  miles  long,  in  1783  made  for  itself  a  new  channel  by  an 
impetuous  rush  of  water,  the  result  of  some  outbursting  of  a 
mountain  lake,  or  of  a  water-spout  that  forced  and  cut  its  way 
60  feet  deep  through  a  ridge,  and  carrying  so  large  a  quantity 
of  earth  into  the  east  bay,  as  to  choke  up,  for  a  season,  its 
navigation. 

From  Fort  Ann  to  Whitehall.  1 1  miles,  the  canal  runs  side  by 
side  with  Wood  Creek,  so  near  that  a  pistol  shot  will  reach 
either,  and  we  here  see  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  Brindley, 
the  engineer  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal,  who  being 
questioned  before  the  House  of  Commons,  what  he  thought 
rivers  were  made  for,  replied,  "to  feed  navigable  canals  ;'* 
and  although  the  channel  of  Wood  Creek  is  actually  used  for 
canal  purposes  for  six  or  seven  miles,  yet  as  it  has  a  strong 
current  difficult  to  stem  in  coming  from  Whitehall,  the  canal 
is  preferable.  At  one  remarkable  spot  the  road  passes  over, 
for  several  hundred  feet,  the  surface  of  a  bare  rock,  called  the 
"  DeviVs  Dining  Table.'^  There  is  a  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
barren  rocks,  swamps,  tracts  of  clay,  alluvion,  and  of  rich 
mould  in  this  county. 

At  Whitehall  Burgoyne  destroyed  the  American  flotilla  in 
1777,  and  the  baggage  and  stores  of  the  American  army,  and 
had  his  head  quarters  for  some  time,  while  his  troops  were 
forming  a  road  and  clearing  obstructions  (that  the  Americans 
had  prepared  to  oppose  their  progress,)  to  enable  him  to  get 
on  with  his  army  and  materiel  the  short  distance  to  Fort 
Edward,  and  to  accomplish  this  he  spent  so  much  time,  and 
aubsequently  in  camp  at  Fort  Edward  in  wailing  for  his 
provisions,  artillery,  &.c.  to  arrive  from  WhitchHil,  that  the 
Americans  had  time  to  rally  their  militia  from  all  quarter!, 
•  nd  poursd  in  her  hardy  mountaineers  from  Vermont,  N«w 
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Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  soon  turned 
back  the  current  of  invasion. 

The  remains  of  an  intrenchment  thrown  up  at  that  time  by 
the  English,  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  basin, 
the  village,  and  the  falls  of  Wood  Creek,  and  the  canal  and 
locks  that  are  compressed  side  by  side;  nature  versus  art. 
A  path  leads  to  the  summit ;  there  is  a  bridge  over  Wood 
Creek. 

The  rocks   are   beautifully  stratified  in  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular lines,  similar  to  masonry,  and  this  is  seen  in  other 
places  as  we  pass  on. 
J  The  summit  of  Skene's  Mountain  at  Whitehall  is  588  feet. 


Excursion  doi¥ii  Lake  Chainplain  and 
on  the  St.  Liawrence  to  Montreal  and 
i^iiebec. 


The  stranger  uninformed  of  the  topography  of  this  country, 
on  arriving  at  Whitehall,  is  astonished  to  look  down  into 
the  narrow  glen  below  the  village  and  witness  the  mimic  stir 
and  bustle  of  a  small  sea-port,  amid  a  very  rough  country  in 
the  centre  of  the  State,  with  crags  and  precipices  towering 
above  the  busy  settlement  that  appears  to  be  placed  at  the 
edge  of  a  dull,  pond-like  body  of  water,  without  any  visible 
outlet,  in  a  position  dividing  the  primitive  rocks  on  the  west 
from  the  transition  on  the  east. 

The  steam-boat  usually  leaves  soon  after  dinner,  thus  giv- 
ing the  traveler  several  hours  of  day-light  in  getting  through 
the  narrow  and  difficult  sinuous  channel,  that  seems  to  turn 
to  every  quarter  of  the  compass,  with  very  restricted  limits  to 
put  about  or  pass  a  vessel  going  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  in 
short,  this  arm  of  the  lake  is  for  miles  a  lifeless,  6edp,y,  dis- 
colored body  of  water,  destitute  of  current,  and  confined  be- 
tween low  banks,  miry,  wet,  and  marshy,  that  extend  in  some 
places  several  furlongs  back,  to  the  ridges  that  limit  the  valley. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  dock  we  notice  on  the  left  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  lake,  that  was  taken  by  Dieskau  in  his  de- 
scent in  1755,  called  South  Bay,  extending  five  miles  south- 
west, bounded  in  that  direction  by  the  lofty  chain  of  granita 
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mountains  1,500  feet  high,  that  upholds  the  waters  of  Lake 
George,  and  that  has  a  wild  repulsive  aspect.  There  is  one 
remarkablegateway-looking  aperture  through  which  the  boat 
passes,  almost  brushing  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  wall, 
that  has  the  artificial  appearance  before  alluded  to,  and  from 
thence,  after  continuing  on  a  kw  miles,  the  lake  sensibly 
widens  for  the  remainder  of  the  25  miles  that  brings  us  to 
Ticonderoga,  with  Mount  Defiance  on  the  left,  and  Indepen- 
dence on  the  right,  both  alluded  to  in  pages  149  and  150. 

The  precipitate  abandonment  of  this  fortress  in  1759,  that 
had  been  constructed  by  the  French,  and  from  whence  had 
been  sent  those  hordes  of  savage  and  ferocious  bands  that 
kept  the  colonies  in  constant  terror,  and  from  which  the 
French  now  finally  retired,  was  a  subject  of  deep  congratula- 
tion and  thanksgiving  to  the  American  nation;  and  as  up  to 
this  period  the  fort  had  not  been  captured  in  open  fight,  but 
only  by  stratagem,  it  was  held  to  be  impregnable  until  the 
expedient  was  suggested  to  Burgoyne  of  assailing  it  with 
cannon  ball  from  Mount  Defiance,  which  soon  dislodged^the 
Americans  from  that,  and  also  from  the  formidable  works  at 
Mount  Independence  directly  opposite. 

A  landing  now  occurs  either  at  Ticonderoga  or  on  the  op- 
posite side  in  Vermont ;  and  those  not  wishing  to  proceed  any 
further,  can  spend  a  few  hours  or  a  day  in  examining  the  ruing 
and  take  the  boat  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  proceed  to  the 
Springs  and  to  Niagara. 

There  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States  a  place  that  ex- 
hibits the  historical  and  moral  associations  equal  to  those 
attached  to  this  romantic  spot,  where  has  so  often  been  dis- 
played the  grim  defiance  of  the  warrior,  followed  by  the  rapid 
mutability  of  human  events,  the  fluctuations  of  power,  and  the 
repose  that  distinguishes  the  peninsula  under  the  fostering 
care  and  preservation  of  its  amiable  and  appreciating  owner, 
that  will  hold  as  sacred  the  relics  that  here  remain,  until  the 
moss  and  hue  of  ages,  and  its  ivy-crowned  ramparts  will  im- 
part increasing  interest  to  all  Americans  and  antiquarians, 
and  cause  it  to  be  visited  by  countless  pilgrims.  The  land- 
scape that  Ticonderoga  presents,  the  lake,  the  bay,  the  ruins, 
the  near  and  distant  mountains,  and  the  gorge  leading  the  eye 
up  towards  the  falls,  all  properly  grouped,  and  the  happy  mo- 
ment seized  in  the  afternoon,  when  clouds,  light  and  shadow, 
all  are  favorable,  offer  the  most  splendid  subject  for  the  pen- 
cils of  our  most  accomplished  artists. 
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Five  Milt  Point,  60  called,  from  its  distance  from  Ticon- 
deroga,  extends  a  considerable  space  out  from  the  east  or 
Vermont  side,  in  the  town  of  Shoreham,  and  in  nine  miles 
more  the  boat  arrives  at  Crown  Point,  and  the  landing  at 
Chimney  Point  half  a  mile  across  the  lake  in  the  township  of 
Addison,  in  Vermont.  The  fort  of  Crown  Point,  37  miles  from 
Whitehall,  is  at  the  extremity  of  a  tons^ue  of  land  jutting  far 
Into  the  lake  to  the  north,  elevated  47  feet  above  the  water  of 
Lake  Charaplain,  and  having  a  considerable  body  of  water  on 
the  west,  called  West  Bay.  On  the  farther  shore  of  this  bay 
5S  Port  Henry,  that  will  soon  be  described. 

This  post,  when  in  French  possession  from  1731  to  1759, 
was  another  source  of  grievance  and  distress  to  the  colonies, 
and  its  fate  in  being  abandoned  to  Lord  Amherst  without 
bloodshed,  a  cause  of  much  rejoicing ;  the  ruins  of  the  French 
M'orks  may  yet  be  seen  from  the  boat's  deck  on  the  south  side 
of  the  bay,  opposite  Chimney  Point.  An  entire  new  fortress 
of  earth  and  wood,  22  feet  thick,  16  high,  was  then  construct- 
ed by  Lord  Amherst.  It  was  1,500  yards  square,  and  had 
a  deep  and  broad  ditch  cut  in  the  solid  granite  with  immenso 
labor,  besides  a  double  row  of  strong  stone  barracks  to  con- 
Cain  2,000  troops,  with  a  gate  on  the  north,  a  draw- bridge,  and 
a  covered  way  to  the  water ;  these  expensive  works  are  part* 
ly  in  ruins.  The  redoubt  of  the  French  was  on  the  very  bank 
of  the  lake,  150  yards  from  the  fort,  and  is  now  a  mere  heap 
of  stones.  (Near  this  point  on  the  13th  October,  1776,  ter- 
minated the  American  expedition  against  Canada,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  fleet  under  Arnold.) 

Crown  Point  and  its  garrison  are  said  to  have  cost  the 
British  government  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  !  a  great, 
and  scandalous,  and  useless  waste  of  money,  as  tlie  ground 
is  flat,  and  commanded  by  the  hills  on  the  west,  and  the  fort 
has  never  been  tested  or  occupied  either  in  offensive  or  de- 
fensive operations. 

In  proceeding  along  the  lake  in  the  day-time,  or  from  the 
highest  part  of  the  walls  of  this  fortification,  the  Green  Moun- 
tains in  Vermont,  and  the  more  lofty  summits  lately  explored, 
as  the  sources  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Au  Sable,  about  20 
miles  west,  are  seen  to  soar  up  to  their  utmost  heights,  and 
fill  the  horizon  with  infinite  grandeur;  and  here  also  the  lake 
opens  finely  to  the  north,  with  an  effect  that  is  increased  in 
beauty,  by  the  tourist  having  at  first  been  very  restricted  as 
to  the  distant  perspective,  and  the  water  that  hitherto  has  been 
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shallow,  muddy,  and  opaque,  becomes  clear,  deep,  and  pota- 
ble, and  expands  suddenly  four  or  five  miles  ;  and  above  Fer- 
risburgh  and  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek,  to  10  or  12,  and  ha» 
its  greatost  width,  18  mileS;  opposite  Burlington. 

Lake  Champlain  is  more  than  600  feet  deep,  aa  soundings 
have  been  made  to  that  depth  and  no  bottom,  thus  making 
(as  the  surface  is  93  above  tide,)  a  large  portion  of  the  lake 
below  the  level  of  the  sea. 


^Excursion  to  the  liig^hest  Iflountains  in  the 
State  of  I\e\v-York,  and  to  the  Sources 
of  the  Hudson  and  Au  Sable. 


The  tourist  wishing  to  explore  the  glens,  dykes,  lakes, 
lofty  pinnacles,  minerals,  numerous  water-falls  and  attrac- 
tions of  this  new  field  of  examination,  recently  brought  be- 
fore the  public  by  the  corps  of  savans  of  the  State,  may  land 
either  at  Port  Henry,  or  at  North-West  Bay,  or  JVestpurt,  oppo- 
site Basin  Harbor,  Vermont,  or  at  Essex  a  few  miles  north, 
or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Sable,  at  or  near  Port  Kent,  or 
Keeseville,  (a  rail-road  four  and  three  quarter  mile.*'  long  con- 
nects the  two  places,)  and  thence  trace  up  along  the  banks  of 
the  Au  Sable  to  its  source  4,747  feet ;  from  this  enormous 
height  it  descends  in  only  40  miles  in  a  gorge  or  ravine,  that 
has  either  been  made  by  its  waters,  or  made  by  earthquakes 
or  some  powerful,  natural  cause,  that  exhibits  an  array  of 
successive  waterfalls  more  sublime  and  magnificent  than 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  well  rewards  the 
curious  traveler  fond  of  such  exciting  exhibitions  of  nature. 

Port  Henry  is  a  small  village  and  place  of  landing  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  bay,  about  a  mile  or  two  from  Crown  Point ; 
the  road  leading  from  thence  into  the  interior  is  much  used 
for  the  transportation  of  sawed  pine  lumber,  there  being  in 
the  large  township  of  Moriah  more  than  60  saw  mills;  a  ride 
of  six  miles  west  enters  the  forest,  and  crosses  the  old  state 
road  from  Warren  County  to  Plattsburgh,  that  has  a  line  of 
eettlements  on  its  borders;  the  junction  of  primary  rocks  with 
the  transition  series,  may  be  seen  near  the  western  border  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  at  the  line  of  contact  the  limestone  is 
14 
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in  white  masses,  crystalinein  structure,  with  scales  of  plum- 
bago. 

East  Moriah  is  three  and  a  half  miles  west,  800  feet  above 
the  lake,  and  has  a  fine  view  of  the  western  slope  of  Vermont, 
and  the  extended  and  fine  outUne  of  the  Green  Mountains  in 
the  distant  back  ground. 

A  new  road,  rather  rough,  leads  to  Weather  heads,  at  West 
Moriah,  on  the  Scroon  River,  or  north  east  branch  of  the  Hud- 
son, 13  miles  from  Port  Henry,  and  on  through  an  unsettled 
country  to  the  Black  River  in  Lewis  County,  lollowing  defiles 
and  gaps  in  the  Scroon  Mountains,  that  at  Weatherheads  ap- 
pear to  rear  their  lofty  and  continued  ridges  and  clifi's,  and 
prevent  all  access  ;  but  there  is  an  unseen  gorge  that  leads  to 
IsraelJohnson's,  at  the  outlet  of  a  beautiful  mountain  lake, 
called  Clear  Pond,  nine  miles  from  Scroon  River.  From 
Johnson's  may  be  seen  the  highest  peak  '20°  west,  that  is 
covered  with  snow  9  or  10  months. 

A  further  distance  of  nine  miles  reaches  to  the  Boreas,  a 
branch  of  the  Hudson,  eight  miles  from  Johnson's,  and  soon 
to  the  main  north  branch  of  the  Hudson,  near  and  below  its 
junction  with  the  outlet  of  Lake  Sanford,  and  in  a  few  rods 
to  the  landing  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  nine  miles  from  the 
Boreas.  From  hence,  leaving  the  road  as  before,  we  diverge 
and  enter  a  difficult  path,  that  leads  up  the  west  of  the  lake, 
and  in  six  miles  the  tourist  is  at  the  Iron  Works,  at  M'Intyre, 
and  at  the  remarkable  and  vast  beds  of  ore  of  the  best  quality 
in  its  vicinity. 

Lake  Sanford  is  about  five  miles  long,  and  is  a  handsome 
expanse,  and,  with  all  the  lakes  and  streams,  abounds  in  trout. 
Labradorite,  or  Feldspar,  abounds  from  Scroon  Valley  to 
Hamilton  and  Franklin  Counties,  and  north  to  the  plains  that 
are  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Au  Sable  and  Lake 
Placed,  an  area  in  all  of  600  to  800  square  miles,  and  blocks 
and  boulders  of  this  rock  are  found  south  and  west  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  this  State,  and  are  at  Coxsackie  of  100 
tons,  300  feet  above  the  Hudson. 


Lakes' and   Mountains,    and    Sources  of 
the  Hudson  and  Au  Sable. 

FromM^Intyrey  those  intending  to  reach  the  virgin  source 
of  the  Hudson,  in  defiance  of  wolves,  deer,  moose  and  pan- 
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thers,  that  all  abound  in  these  unfrequented  haunts,  mugt 
here  plunge  into  the  wilds,  in  a  south-east  direction,  passing 
two  small  lakes,  till  at  three  or  four  miles  from  the  settlement 
at  the  south  point  of  one  of  the  mountains,  a  more  east  course 
leads  to  the  main  branch  of  the  river,  that  is  occasionally 
forded  and  continued  on  the  beach  ;  rolled  masses  of  the  La- 
bradorite  rock,  in  small  opalescent  specimens,  show  their 
beautiful  colors  in  the  stream,  that  increases  in  the  ascent, 
and  is  seen  to  pour  forth  from  between  two  mountains  in 
front;  in  two  miles  a  more  precipitous  part  of  the  gorge  is 
met,  through  which  the  river  descends,  and  progress  becomes 
difficult  and  dangerous,  and  falls  and  rapids  frequent,  and 
at  last  an  imposing  cascade  is  encountered,  that  is  closely 
pent  betn'een  two  steep  mountains,  and  falls  about  80  feet 
into  a  deep  chasm,  precipitous  and  secluded. 

Similar  obstacles  continue  till  the  head  of  this  terrific  ra- 
vine is  reached,  where  a  ledge  of  rock  crosses  and  obstructs 
the  stream  that  backs  and  raises  the  river  for  a  mile  in  a 
west  and  north-west  direction,  and  forms  a  level  called  the 
Upper  Still  JVater,  thdit  is  pent  in  the  bottom  of  this  deep  moun- 
tain recess  or  valley,  with  scarce  any  visible  current.  On 
continuing  up  the  valley,  the  river  has  a  meandering  course 
of  one  mile  to  the  north-west  and  north,  with  some  current, 
until  it  forks  in  two  branches;  the  main  one  comes  from  the 
east,  the  one  from  the  north,  in  200  yards,  leads  to  the  outlet 
of  a  fine  lake  one  mile  long,  called  Lake  Colden,  that  is  situ- 
ated between  two  mountain  peaks,  that  rise  in  full  and  lofty 
grandeur;  the  valley  to  north-east,  leads  to  the  Avalanche 
Lake,  that  is  nearly  equal  to,  and  discharges  by  its  outlet  into 
Lake  Golden.  The  mountains  on  the  sides  of  Avalanche 
Lake  rise  so  precipitous  as  to  preclude  any  passage  except 
by  water,  and  the  scenery  is  so  imposing  from  the  immense 
slides  that  have  come  from  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain, 
that  its  name  is  most  truly  appropriate.  Fine  specimens  of 
the  opalescent  rock  may  here  be  found. 

Following  the  main  stream  to  the  south-east  for  two  miles, 
over  falls  and  rapids,  in  one  spot  the  river  has  taken  the 
place  of  a  trap  dyke  that  cut  through  the  rock,  thus  form- 
ing a  chasm  or  sluice  of  great  depth,  with  perpendicular  wa-lls 
into  which  the  river  falls  in  a  cascade  of  50  feet.  There  are 
no  trout  above  Lake  Golden.  The  Notch  or  pass,  to  be  de- 
scribed in  turn,  is  five  miles  north  of  M'Intyre;  the  Wallface 
Mountain,  on  its  west  side,  is  1,200  feet  perpendicular! ! 
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From  a  boat  on  Lake  Sanford  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  lake  and  mountain  scenery  is  fully  developed  and  enjoyed, 
and  the  echos  nt  a  point  on  the  upper  part  are  remarkablj 
strong  and  distinct. 

Continuing  on  above  the  Great  Dyke  Falls  three  miles,  is 
the  south  elbow,  where  the  bed  of  the  main  stream  changes  lo 
the  north-easr,  and  a  tributary  comes  in  from  the  south-west. 
The  course  now  enters  the  high  valley,  that  separates  Mount 
M'Martin  from  Mount  Marcy  on  the  south-east,  but  the  forest 
growth  is  so  dense  that  these  peaks  cannot  here  be  seen;  a 
mile  from  the  south  elbow  another  tributary  enters  from  the 
south-east,  from  a  ravine  that  borders  the  high  peak  on  the 
west,  where  beautiful  opalescent  specimens  of  theLabradorite 
are  found  in  its  bed. 

At  one  mile  is  a  smaller  tributary  from  the  north,  that  from 
the  low  alluvial  land  near  its  entrance  is  called  the  High 
Meadow  Fork,  and  has  the  surprising  elevation  of  3,700  feet 
above  tide,  and  by  the  same  course  for  one  mile,  the  route 
crossed  by  falls  and  cascades,  we  are  past  the  broader  part  of 
the  valley,  and  the  direction  to  pursue  is  east-south-east  and 
south-east,  with  a  steeper  ascent,  and  higher  and  more  fre- 
quent falls.  The  valley  becomes  more  compressed  as  we 
advance,  and  has  the  aspect  of  a  ravine,  with  the  two  gigantic 
mountains  on  the  north  and  south  towering  and  filling  the  sky 
with  an  increasing  ascent  in  like  course  for  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  summit  of  the  pass.  A  portion  of  this  valley  has  a 
ridge  of  boulders  and  debris,  that  a  slide  or  avalanche  has 
brought  from  the  face  of  the  mountain  above.  The  stream 
rapidly  diminishes  as  we  ascend  to  the  south-east,  and  is  at 
last  partially  hid  under  the  grass-covered  boulders  at  the 
head  of  the  stream,  on  the  summit  of  this  elevated  pass,  that 
here  forms  a  beautiful  and  open  mountain  meadow,  with  the 
ridges  of  the  two  adjacent  mountains,  rising  in  easy  slopes 
from  its  sides.  From  this  little  meadow  in  Keene,  the  main 
branch  of  the  Hudson  and  a  fork  of  the  east  branch  of  the 
Au  Sable  commence  their  descending  course  in  opposite  di- 
rections. The  elevation  is  4,700  feet  above  tide  water,  and 
more  than  900  feet  above  the  highest  point  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains. 
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From  the  meadow  below,  the  rlHge  is  ascended  to  the 
W.  S.  W.  amid  an  entangled  zone  of  dwarf  pines  and  spruces, 
that  with  their  numerous  horizontal  branches  interwoven 
with  each  other,  surround  the  mountain  at  this  elevation. 
They  gradually  decrease  in  height  till  the  open  surface  of 
the  mountain  is  reached,  covered  with  m.osses  and  small  al- 
pine plants,  and  these  continue  for  a  space,  when  the  tourist 
that  is  persevering,  able,  and  daring  enough  to  sustain  the 
fatigues  of  the  adventure,  finds  himself  on  the  highest  peak 
in  the  State  of  Neio-York,  5,467  feet,— 600  feet  above  the 
White  Face  mountain,  and  1,650  above  the  Catskills. 

The  summit  and  mass  of  the  mountain  is  entirely  of  the 
Labradoritic  rock.  Ice  has  been  found  here  on  the  third  of 
August  half  an  inch  thick.  The  source  of  the  Hudson  bears 
north  70°,  east  one  and  a  quarter  miles,  and  the  descent  to  it 
is  more  gradual  than  in  any  other  direction. 

The  view  from  the  summit  presents  mountain  masses  of 
various  magnitudes  and  elevations — a  sea  of  broken  and 
pointed  billows,  scattered  around  in  irregular  profusion.  In 
the  distance  is  the  great  valley  or  plain  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  shining  surface  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  extensive 
mountain  range  of  Vermont,  and  in  nearer  proximity  is  be- 
held the  bald  surface  of  recent  mountain  slides  from  various 
peaks,  and  the  glistening  of  many  lakes  deeply  embosomed 
in  the  valleys. 

The  Great  Trap  Dyke*  of  Mount  M'Martin  cuts  through  it 
from  N.N.W  to  E.S.E  is  80  feet  wide,and  beingin  part  brok- 
en from  its  bed  by  water  and  ice, an  open  chasm  is  thus  formed 
in  the  abrupt  and  almost  perpendicular  face  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  scene  on  entering  it  is  one  of  overpowering  grandeur; 
its  nearly  vertical  walls  of  rock  overhang  the  spectator, 
and  seem  to  threaten  destruction  ;  but  with  care  and  exer- 
tion, thoufih  at  much  peril,  it  may  be  ascended  by  means  of 
the  foothold  of  the  irregularities  of  its  surface,  1,500  feet,  and 
fine  specimens  of  the  opalescent  labradorite  obtained.  The 
summit  of  Mount  M'Martin  is  lower  than  the  peaks  each 
side  of  it,  and  is  estimated  at  4,950  feet. 

*  By  a  dyke  is  meant  a  wall  or  vein  of  mineral  matter,  different  from 
the  ore  or  rock  that  it  traverses.  The  dykes  in  their  beds  of  ore  are  usu- 
ally vertical,  or  nearly  so. 
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The  distance  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Colden  to  the  head 
of  Avalanche  Lake  is  two  and  a  quarter  miles,  and  the 
stream  that  enters  the  head  of  the  latter,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  and]  fall  of  the  outlet  to  Lake  Colden,  80  feet.  The  ele- 
vation of  Avalanche  Lake  is  3,000  feet,  being  the  highest  lake 
in  the  United  States.  The  mountain  that  rises  on  the  west 
of  this  laUe,  and  separates  its  valley  from  that  of  the  Au 
Sable,  is  perhaps,  in  mass,  the  largest  of  the  group.  Its 
ridge  has  four  peaks,  the  last  but  one  to  the  north  is  the  high- 
est, and  is  above  the  lake,  and  opposite  to  Mount  M'Martin, 
and  is  named  after  a  former  comptroller  of  this  State,  M'lntyre. 
Mount  JVrJnlyre  can  be  ascended  through  a  steep  ravme, 
that  empties  its  small  streatn  into  Lake  Colden.  The  ascent 
is  only  one  mile  of  horizontal  distance,  and  the  more  difficult 
from  its  being  at  a  steeper  angle;  the  ravme  is  the  easiest 
route  up,  for  on  the  sheltered  side  the  impervious  growth  of 
low  evergreens  is  very  perplexing.  More  lakes  are  seen, 
and  the  beautiful  and  extensive  group,  the  Saranac  Waters^ 
and  the  source  of  the  Saranac,  and  joining  the  lake  at  Platts- 
burg. 

The  view  of  the  still  water  of  the  Hudson,  like  a  silver 
thread  in  the  bottom  of  its  deep  and  forest  green  valley,  is 
peculiarly  attractive.  The  opposite  front  of  Mount  M'Mar- 
tin exposes  the  face  of  the  great  dyke,  and  its  passage 
through  the  summit  near  to  its  highest  point,  and  nearly  par- 
allel lo  the  whitened  path  of  a  slide  that  has  descended  into 
Avalanche  Lake. 

The  color  of  the  labradorite  is  a  smoke  gray,  of  various 
shades,  opaque  or  translucent,  if  in  this  lamina;  the  best 
are  a  blue  and  a  green.  Without  particularizing  all  the  varie- 
ties, let  it  suffice  to  say,  they  are  prolific,  and  of  surpassing 
beauty.  The  polished  pieces  form  gems  highly  esteemed  in 
jewelry,  and  they  cannot  be  imitated,  as  most  other  gems. 
For  tables,  mantels,  and  ornamental  purposes  it  is  best 
adapted  and  of  the  most  value,  and  it  may  be  split  into  rectan- 
gular pieces  of  any  size,  and  sawn  into  slabs  of  the  size 
wanted,  by  mills  on  the  spot,  or  sent  to  market  rough;  it  re- 
ceives a  polish  superior  to  any  of  the  American  marbles,  and 
is  worth  fivft  times  as  much. 

Mount  M'lntyre  is  also  intersected  by  dykes  that  cross  it 
at  the  lowest  point  of  depression  between  its  several  peaks, 
and  ita  ravines  are  caused  by  the  more  rapid  erosion  of  the 
dykes. 
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The  highest  of  the  peaks  has  cracks  and  fissures  in  various 
directions,  caused  by  earthquakes. 

The  most  remarkable  geological  phenomena  of  this  region 
is  the  dykes  that  traverse  the  hypersthern  rocks;  they  have 
an  east  and  west  line  for  great  distances,  and  to  an  extent 
that  the  wooded  slate  of  the  country  does  not  admit  of  ex- 
actly defining,  the  largest  being  at  Avalanche  Lake  ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  north  face  of  the  wall  may  be  seen  from  Lake 
Henderson,  5  miles  distance.  This  gorge  exhibits,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  effects  of  frost  and  water  in  rending  the  crust  of  the 
globe;  the  masses  are  from  60  to  lUO  feet,  and  lie  in  confu- 
sion in  all  directions  from  the  base  to  the  summif. 

Large  blocks  of  labradoritic  rocks  are  scattered  about 
the  summit  of  Mount  M'Martin  ;  the  height  is  5,200  feet,  and 
is  the  second  in  elevation  in  this  nest  of  peaks,  consisting  of 
20  or  30  that  nearly  approach,  if  not  exceed,  5,000  feet— far 
exceeding  the  liighest  peaks  of  the  Catskills. 

Descending  the  mountain  cone,  tliat  is  very  abrupt  on  all 
sides,  by  a  steep  ravine  leading  to  the  valley  of  the  Au  Sable, 
and  ascending  that  stream,  the  traveler  will  arrive  at  the  ex- 
traordinary pass  of  the 

Notch,  that  is,  an  immense  gorge  or  chasm  that  gives  a  pass 
through  these  high  mountains.  On  one  side  rises  the  solid 
rock  in  a  flare-up  precipice  of  more  than  1,000  feet;  on  the 
other  a  steep  mountain  rises  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet. 
The  north  or  principal  branch  of  the  Hudson,  3,000  feet  high, 
that  passes  through  Lake  Henderson,  rises  in  this  notch,  as 
also  does  the  south  branch  of  the  Au  Sable;  the  former  flows 
south,  the  other  north,  and  these  streams  are  so  near  each 
other,  that  during  freshets  and  meltings  in  spring,  their  wa- 
ters mingle.  Vast  blocks  have  fallen  from  the  great  precipice 
of  the  VVallface  Mountain  on  one  side,  and  from  Mount  M'ln- 
lyre  on  the  other,  into  the  bottom  of  this  dreadful  gulf;  some 
of  the  blocke  are  set  on  end,  of  a  height  of  70  feet,  in  the 
moss-covered  tops  and  crevices  of  which  large  trees  have 
taken  root,  and  shoot  their  lofty  stems  high  above  the  toppling 
foundation. 

Lake  Henderson  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  of  two  or  three 
miles  long,  with  the  high  mountain  of  Santanoni  rising  from 
its  borders  on  the  west  and  south-west. 

Bald  Peak  is  an  eminence  2,065  feet  high,  on  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Chainplain,  seven  miles  north-north-west  from  Crown 
Point,    A  good  carriage-road  leads  from  East  Moriah  nearly 
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to  the  foot  of  the  peak,  from  whence  the  ascent  by  a  foot-path 
is  not  difficult,  and  may  be  accomplished  even  by  ladies  with- 
out hazard.  The  summit  commands  a  grand  view  of  some  of 
the  principal  peaks  in  the  interior;  and  the  prolonged  basia 
of  Lake  Champlain.  and  the  view  that  is  obtainpd  is  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  the  ascent,  and  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  tourists  that  can  land  conveniently  either  at  Port  Htnry  or 
Wesiport. 

The  source  of  the  Hudson  and  the  High  Peak  of  Essex  can 
be  most  conveniently  reached  from  Johnson's,  at  Clear  Pond, 
by  a  course  north,  20°  west,  or  by  landing  at  Westporl  or  Es- 
sex, and  proceeding  to  the  nearest  settlement  at  Keene.  By 
landing  at  Port  Kent,  and  ascending  the  course  of  the  Au 
Sable  to  the  south-east  part  of  Keene,  and  from  thence  to  the 
peak,  the  most  interesting  chain  of  water-falls  and  mountain 
ravines  that  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  may 
be  visited.  At  Keene,  Mr.  Harvey  Holt,  an  able  woodsman, 
will  act  as  guide  and  assistant  in  reaching  the  mountain. 
From  the  valley  that  lies  south  of  the  peak,  and  near  to  the 
head  waters  of  t!ie  Boreas  and  Au  Sable,  may  be  obtained 
some  of  the  best  mountain  views  that  this  region  affords. 
Travelers  must,  however,  provide  and  take  their  own  means 
of  subsistence  while  absent  from  the  settlements. 

Cedar  Point  is  a  small  village  on  the  lake,  and  has  a  valua- 
ble bed  of  verd  antique  marble. 

Wesiport  is  at  the  head  of  the  north-west  bay  of  Lake 
Champlain,  eight  miles  east  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  two 
churches,  an  academy,  two  taverns,  five  stores,  a  ferry  to 
Basin  Harbor,  Vermont,  and  60  to  70  dwellings.  It  is  thriv- 
ing, and  is  surrounded  by  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  land 
under  good  culture.  On  the  road  north  of  Westport  towards 
Essex,  the  road  passes  through  two  parallel  ridges  of  granite, 
with  not  a  foot  to  spare,  with  evidence  of  strong  erosion  by 
powerful  currents  that  have  worn  and  polished  the  rock  on 
both  sides  in  a  long  cylindrical  excavation,  horizontal. 

Basin  Harbor  is  a  post  village  in  Addison  County,  Ver- 
mont, in  Tenisburg,  east  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  4^  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek,  and  10  miles  from  Ver- 
gennes,  and  is  an  important  landing  place  for  the  country 
people  on  the  banks  of  Otter  Creek;  and  a  road  leads  hence 
to  Middlebury,  Vergennes,  and  Montpelier. 

In  launching  forth  into  the  lake  in  a  few  miles  north,  the 
CameVs  Rump  and  the  Mansfield  Mountain^  two  of  the  loftiest 
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peaks  of  the  Green  Mountain  range,  are  seen  in  all  their  dis- 
tinctive grandeur  ;  the  Onion  River,  and  the  celebrated  Gulf 
Road  to  Montpelier,  leads  through  the  gorge  or  depression 
between  the  lofty  peaksreferred  to.    (See  Index.) 

Elizabeth  is  eigiit  miles  west  of  Lake  Champlain  ;  is  a  shire 
town  and  a  post  village;  has  the  Court-house  of  brick,  prison 
of  stone,  fire  proof  Clerk's  Office,  State  Arsenal  of  brick,  30 
dwellings,  three  taverns,  two  stores. 

Pleasant  Valley  is  drained  north-east  by  the  Bouquet  Ri- 
ver; Black  Creek  and  Roaring  Brook  have  other  vales.  The 
mountains  have  points  of  considerable  elevation.  The  Giants 
of  the  Valley^  one  mile  south-west,  is  1,200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  Rover^s  Hilly  on  the  east,  is  about  the 
same.  From  the  former  is  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of 
the  whole  valley  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  vales  of  Vermont,  and  of  Burlington,  Vergennes,  Mid- 
dlebury,  and  others,  Plattsburgh,  and  the  whole  west  shore 
of  the  Lake.  On  the  northeast  it  has  an  almost  perpendicular 
declivity  of  700  feet.  Iron  abounds,  and  iron  works  exist  on 
the  Boquet,  six  miles  above  Elizabeth,  at  Valley  Forge. 

Essex  is  a  post  village  and  landing-place  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake,  on  a  handsome  plain,  and  has  50  dwellings,  one 
very  fine  Presbyterian  church,  two  stores  and  taverns.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick  or  limestone,  and  some  of  wood,  and 
gay,  with  extensive  gardens,  that  give  it  an  extent  of  three 
miles. 

Split  Rock  is  part  of  a  rocky  promontory  projecting  into 
the  lake  about  150  feet,  and  40  feet  above  the  water.  The 
broken-off  part  contains  half  an  acre,  covered  with  trees,  and 
is  20  feet  from  its  mate,  that  if  brought  together  would  make 
a  close  fit ;  through  this  cavity  a  line  has  been  dropped  500  feet 
without  finding  bottom. 

JVfiileface  Mountain,  in  the  north  part  of  Essex  County,  is 
4,909  feet  above  tide,  and  is  so  named  from  a  slide  having  on 
one  side  laid  bare  the  rock,  that  has  a  grayish-white  appear- 
ance, and  is  feldspar  and  granite.  It  is  the  water-shed  of  the 
district,  as  all  the  large  rivers  flowing  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties have  their  origin  here,  either  in  marshes  or  lakes  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  hereabouts,  or  they  rise  from  springs 
that  gush  from  their  sides  and  dash  in  slender  cataracts  over 
the  cliffs  and  rocks,  as  they  commence  their  career  to  the  dis- 
tant ocean. 

From  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  Whitefacc,  20  or  30  lakes 
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may  be  seen  clustering  at  the  feet  of  elevated  peaks,  and  on 
the  higher  levels,  and  forming  a  beautiful  contrast,  by  their 
sparkling  and  silvery  expansions,  to  the  dark  forests  that  ex- 
tend to  the  horizon  on  every  side.  Long  Lake  is  18  miles  long 
and  six  broad,  and  flows  into  Racket  River,  and  through  St. 
Lawrence  County  into  the  river  of  that  name. 

As  proof  of  uncommon  height,  the  trees  in  this  locality  are 
alpine,  dwarfish,  and  but  a  few  feet  high,  with  stiff,  rigid 
branches,  on  which  a  person  may  walk,  and  this  region  is  not 
free  from  snow  three  months  in  the  year. 

Burlington,  Vermont,  the  next  landing-place,  on  a  deep  in- 
dentation on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  is  on  an  acclivity  that 
rises  upwards  of  300  feet,  and  appears  most  favorably  as  it  is 
approached.  The  streets,  and  houses,  and  public  buildings, 
and  the  University  of  Vermont,  are  all  displayed  on  the  slope, 
and  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  high- 
est mountains  in  the  State  of  New- York.  There  are  300  or 
400  houses,  four  churches,  the  county  buildings,  and  a  bank; 
this  town  is  much  admired,  and  will  compete  with  many  others 
in  the  Eastern  States.  One  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-east 
is  a  manufacturing  village  on  Onion  River,  at  the  falls.  This 
town  is  of  more  commercial  importance  than  any  other  in  the 
State  west  of  the  mountains,  and  much  traveling  passes 
through  it  from  Canada  and  from  the  east;  it  is  24  miles 
north-west  to  Plattsburg,  and  10  to  Port  Kent  directly  west. 

Port  Kent,  15  miles  south  of  Plattsburg,  the  next  place  of 
stopping,  and  for  Keeseville  four  miles  west,  has  16  dwell- 
ings, storehouses,  and  is  the  port  for  the  lumber  and  iron 
trade  of  the  Au  Sable  River  and  mines.  The  expansive  view 
of  the  lake,  and  its  near  and  distant  islands,  and  headlands, 
and  of  Burlington,  and  other  places,  is  most  beautiful. 

Port  Douglas  a  little  beyond,  has  the  landing  for  Clinton- 
ville  iron-works,  and  a  few  dwellings. 

Keeseville,  16  miles  south  of  Plattsburg,  has  200  dwellings 
and  1,200  inhabitants,  a  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and 
Catholic  church,  an  Academy,  and  four  schools,  a  bank,  the 
Essex,  capital,  S  100,000,  and  the  focus  for  the  heavy  trade  in 
iron  and  lumber  of  the  Au  Sable  country,  and  being  on  the 
banks  of  that  river  is  partly  in  Essex  and  in  Clinton  Counties, 
and  has  a  rail-road  to  Port  Kent  four  and  three  quarter  miles. 
Land  near  the  town  sells  from  5  to  20  dollars  an  acre,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  country  is  higher  for  four  or  five  mile* 
to  the  west.     There  are  two  tails  in  the  river,  one  of  13  and 
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one  of  18  feet,  100  yards  apart.  One  wool,  one  cotton  facto- 
ry, five  saw  mills,  and  one  gang  mill  of  28  saws,  making  five 
millions  of  white  pine  boards  and  plank.  One  trip  hammer 
shop  and  five  fires,  one  rolling  and  slitting  and  nail  factory, 
making  annually  1,000  tons  nails,  one  cupola  furnace  and 
machine  shop,  one  tanner,  one  brewer,  two  taverns,  12  stores, 
two  grist  mills  of  five  and  three  run  of  stones.  Two  printing- 
offices  and  weekly  papers,  six  lawyers,  seven  physicians. 
Grain  is  brought  for  the  flouring  mills  from  Ohio,  via  Welland 
Canal  and  Ogdensburg.  The  newest  buildings  here  are  of 
stone,  and  very  durable  and  handsome. 

Clintonville  is  six  miles  west  of  Keeseville,  10  from  Port 
Kent  and  Port  Douglas,  and  20  south  of  Plattsburg,  and  has 
a  Methodist  and  a  Presbyterian  church,  four  schools,  two 
mills  for  rolling  and  slitting,  nails,  chain  cables,  grist  and 
saw,  one  forge  with  14  fires,  one  anchor  factory  of  three  fires, 
belonging  to  the  Peru  Iron  Company.  There  are  200  dwell- 
ings, four  stores,  one  tavern  ;  the  iron  used  here  is  from  the 
Arnold  mines,  three  miles  north-west ;  800  tons  of  iron  and  500 
tons  of  nails  are  made  annually  and  sent  to  JNfew-York,  via 
Port  Douglas,  that  belongs  to  the  Company,  they  have  in  era- 
ploy  400  to  500  workmen,  and  pay  in  wages  $120,000  a  year, 
and  support  2,000  souls. 

Pursuing  the  valley  of  the  Au  Sable  for  40  miles  up  south- 
west, the  tourist  and  admirer  of  the  picturesque  will  enjoy  a 
feast  in  communing  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  that  cannot 
be  exceeded. 

Sweden,  two  miles  above  Clintonville,  has  two  stores,  three 
forges,  two  saw  mills,  and  at  the  forks,  three  miles  up,  are 
four  forges,  four  saw  mills,  two  stores,  a  trip-hammer,  &c. 
This  valley  is  the  seat  of  industry. 

Birmingham,  at  ^idgate's  Palls,  two  and  a  half  miles  below 
Keeseville  near  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Sable,  has  a  few  dwell- 
ings and  a  forge,  a  mill,  kc.  The  river  Au  Sable  is  here  like 
a  deep  canal  in  the  solid  rock,  with  many  falls  or  locks,  in 
steps  or  ledges  retreating  as  we  advance.  The  Great  Falls, 
three  miles  above  the  mouth,  and  three  west  of  Port  Kent, 
fall  over  a  precipice  of  80  feet  in  a  lock-chamber-like,  deep 
cavity,  the  walls  rising  60  to  100  feet,  and  70  feet  wide,  and 
at  half  a  mile  below  it  contracts  to  27  feet,  and  the  water  is 
35  feet  deep.  This  river  cuts  through  a  ridge  that  opposes  its 
course,  the  top  being  level,  thus  forming  a  chasm  one  mile 
long,  with  walls   like  exact  masonry ;  the  depth  is  135  feet. 
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There  are  other  chasms  in  different  directions,  but  dry  and 
partly  filled. 

Peru  is  four  miles  west  of  the  lake  and  20  south  of  Platts- 
burg,  and  has  100  dwellings,  five  stores,  a  Methodist,  Con- 
gregational, and  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  several  mills. 

VVe  now  draw  near  the  arena  of  important  naval  and  mili- 
tary events,  connected  with  the  late  war,  and  after  passing 
Valcour  and  Crab  Islands,  are  on  the  identical  spot  where 
the  battle  of  the  11th  of  September,  1814,  took  place  between 
the  American  and  English  squadrons,  that  decided  the  domin- 
ion as  to  this  lake  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  action  on 
shore  between  Sir  George  Prevost  and  Gen.  Macomb  bad  the 
same  result,  viz.  the  defeat  of  the  English  in  their  attack  on 
the  American  lines. 

Commodore  M'Donough  with  his  fleet  of  a  ship,  brig, 
schooner,  and  a  sloop  and  five  gun  boats  on  each  flank,  were 
moored  in  line  north  and  south  from  Cumberland  Head  to- 
wards Crab  Island,  when  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  under  Com- 
modore Downie,  of  a  ship,  a  brig,  two  sloops,  and  12  gun 
boats  came  in  sight,  and  the  action  commenced  at  eight 
o'clock,  A,  M.  both  on  land  and  lake,  and  lasted  two  hours 
and  45  minutes.  The  forces  opposed  were  96  guns  and  1,050 
men  of  the  enemy,  and  86  guns  and  820  men  of  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  lake  ;  but  the  disparity  on  shore  was  still  great- 
er, Sir  George  Prevost  having  14,000  men,  veterans,  mostly 
that  had  recently  arrived  from  the  Garonne  in  France,  after 
the  end  of  the  Peninsular  war  under  the  eye  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton, there  formed  a  division  under  Major  General  De  Rot- 
tenburg. 

This  imposing  force  came  sweeping  down  from  the  north  ; 
the  Americans  retiring  before  them  from  the  Chazy  encamp- 
ment, and  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  protected  and  commu- 
nicating with  their  gun  boats,  and  when  battle  commenced 
on  the  lake,  the  cannonade  began  ashore  and  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced boldly  with  scaling  ladders,  and  after  passiner  the 
ford  of  the  Saranac  to  escalade  the  works  of  the  Americans, 
that  occupied  an  elevated  ridge  of  land  on  the  south  branch 
of  the  Saranac,  crowned  with  three  strong  redoubts  and  other 
field  works,  and  blockhouses  armed  with  heavy-ordnance. 

The  forces  of  Sir  George  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
this  attack,  having  been  disheartened  by  seeing  the  want  of 
success  of  their  seamen,  as  the  want  of  co-operation  of  the 
fleet  left  no  inducement  to  prolong  the  contest.     This   must 
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have  been  very  severe  as  it  lasted  but  two  hours,  and  he  loat 
2,500  men. 

Gen.  Macomb's  force  was  3,000  men  hastily  assembled  and 
undisciplined,  but  most  of  them  good  marksmen. 

Seldom  has  there  been  fought  in  this  country  a  battle  so 
decisive  and  brilliant  in  its  circumstances,  so  momentous  in 
its  result,  and  honorable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  two  com- 
manders, M'Donough  and  Macomb. 

Memorials  exist  in  the  burying  ground,  to  the  memory  of 
the  brave  Downie  and  other  officers  that  fell  on  both  sides, 
in  this  short  but  bloody  and  memorable  engagement.  The 
first  mentioned  (Commodore  Downie)  was  killed  by  the  wind 
of  a  cannon-ball,  without  being  touched.  The  remains  of  the 
works  thrown  up  are  in  the  vicinity,  and  one  mile  north  is  the 
bead  quarters  of  Sir  George,  and  marks  of  cannon-shot  are 
yet  visible  on  trees,  and  in  Beekmantown,  five  miles  north,  on 
a  hill  a  severe  contest  ensued,  and  Col.  Wellington  fell  and 
many  others. 

Plattsburg  is  prettily  laid  out  and  situated  at  the  head  of 
Cumberland  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saranac,  and  has  300  to 
400  dwellings  and  3,000  inhabitants,  a  Presbyterian,  Episco- 
pal, Methodist  and  Catholic  church,  a  bank,  capital,  $200,000, 
and  the  county  building.s,  two  printing-offices  and  papers, 
two  large  hotels,  (one  temperance,)  20  stores,  two  cotton  and 
one  woollen  factories,  five  mills  for  sawing  marble  found  in 
Isle  La  Motte. 

On  Cumberland  Head  is  the  farm  of  300  acres  presented  to 
M'Donough  by  the  State  of  New- York,  for  his  gallant  conduct. 

The  route  for  a  canal  from  Plattsburg  to  Ogdensburgh  has 
been  surveyed  and  found  practicable,  and  also  a  rail-road. 

A  few  miles  south-east  of  Plattsburg  is  a  group  of  islands, 
and  the  arm  of  the  lake  that  leads  to  the  rivers  La  Motte  and 
Missisque,  and  bay  of  that  name,  and  to  Swanton,  St.  Albans, 
and  Highgate,  and  to  the  Canadian  border.  Marble  quar- 
ries  exist  in  Swanton. 

Tlie  North  and  the  South  Hero  are  two  islands  20  miles 
in  extent,  that  are  passed  on  the  east,  after  leaving  Plattsburg 
and  Cumberland  Head,  and  rounding  to  the  north;  the Rams^ 
Head  on  the  west,  and  Isle  La  Motte  on  the  east,  are  passed 
in  .succession  in  10  miles,  when  the  boat  arrives  at  Chazy 
landing,  15  miles  north  of  Plattsburg.  Chazy  landing  is  one 
jnile  south  of  the  Little  Chazy,  and  three  from  the  village. 
West  Chazy  has  30  dwellings,  and  a  few  mills,  (late  Law 
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rence's)  and  a  Methodist  Church.  Chazy  Village  ha»  50 
dwellings,  several  mills,  Slc.  on  the  state  road  from  Albany  to 
Canada. 

The  outlet  of  the  Big  Chazy  River  is  in  the  bay,  to  the  west 
oi  Point  au  Fer,  a  headland  that  intrudes  boldly  into  the 
lake  from  the  west. 

Ckamplain  is  the  last  village  on  the  state  road  south  of  the 
frontier,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Big  Chazy  River,  five  miles 
from  the  lake  ;  has  a  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  church,  40 
dwellings,  three  taw  and  one  grist-mill,  one  furnace,  one  tan- 
nery, one  carding-  and  cloth-dressing  mill,  one  temperance 
house. 

Perrysville,  on  the  Chazy,  three  miles  veest  of  Champlain, 
and  24  north-west  of  Plattsburgh,  has  25  dwellings,  one  grist 
and  saw-mill,  carding  and  cloth-dressing,  and  one  store. 

Corbeau,  at  the  confluence  of  Corbeau  River  and  Chazy, 
is  18  mdes  north  of  Plattsburgh  ;  has  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  one  grist  and  one  saw-mill  of  stone,  and  20  dwellings. 

Rousse's  Point,  23  miles  north  of  Plattsburgh,  has  a  Method- 
ist church,  20  dwellings,  a  temperance  house,  three  stores, 
and  is  a  place  where  much  smuggling  and  illicit  trade  is*  car- 
ried on.  The  stone  fort  that  was  erected  here  by  the  United 
States,  under  the  false  and  careless  impression  that  it  was  in 
their  territory,  has  been  given  up.  It  was  gross  carelessness, 
to  say  the  least,  to  erect  such  an  expensive  work  without  be- 
ing certain  of  the  fact  of  legal  right  to  its  foundation.  The 
Sorel  River  begins  at  Rousse's  and  Wind-mill  Point. 

Wind-mill  Point,  on  the  east  shore,  is  just  on  the  boundary, 
latitude  45°, 

Odletown,  in  Canada,  is  two  miles  west ;  Ash  Island  and 
fort,  and  La  Colle  Creek  on  the  west,  in  two  miles;  and  the 
Isle  anz  Noix  and  fort,  in  seven  miles,  is  a  very  low  damp  spot 
on  the  west. 

The  River  Sorel,  orRichlieu,  the  outlet  and  drain  of  Lake 
Champlain,  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  head  of  Lake  St. 
Peter,  at  Fort  William  Henry,  60  miles  north  from  Rousse's 
Point. 

The  country  on  both  sides  is  low,  dull,  and  uninteresting; 
an  inundated  swamp,  and  can  never  be  of  any  importance  for 
cultivation,  though  a  few  feet  of  dry  land  and  a  few  huts  are 
to  be  seen,  but  no  settlement  worth  mentioning  for  20  miles  ; 
the  system  of  dyking,  as  in  Holland,  might  here  easily  be 
practiced  with  success,  if  the  land  is  of  value  to  meet  the 
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outlay.     At  present  the  aspect  is  repulsive,  and  mosquitoes, 
a^ues,  and  fevers  predominate, 

St.  Johns  is  at  the  head  of  the  Sorel,  here  l,0(X)yards  wide, 
and  here  is  the  termination  of  the  steam-boat  navigation,  160 
miles  from  Whitehall ;  tare,  $5. 

The  rail-road  hence  to  La  Prairie  is  17  miles  direct,  and 
is  passed  in  one  hour,  the  country  bein^  very  level.  St.  Johns 
is  a  bustling  place,  has  150  houses  and  1,000  inhabitants,  and 
was  formerly  an  important  military  post,  in  the  wars  of  1759- 
'63,  and  '76-'83,  but  was  taken  by  Gen.  Montgomery  on  his 
way  to  Quebec  in  1775,  as  was  also  Chambly.  The  latter 
place  is  12  miles  further  down  the  Sorel,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  seats  of  the  troubles  and  rebellion  in  Canada,  and  has 
suffered  exceedingly  by  its  participation  in  those  calamities. 
The  old  fort  in  ruins  is  venerable  in  its  walls  of  earth. 

A  ride  along  the  Sorel  or  Richlieu,  in  summer,  is  re- 
commended if  the  tourist  can  spare  the  time,  as  the  rippling 
river  and  the  white  cottages,  and  a  level  country,  with 
the  unchanged  appearance,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Canadians  or  habitans,  that  are  here  seen  as  they  were  200 
years  ago;  their  wheelbarrow-size  carts  and  little  ponies  of 
the  truG  hardy  Norman  breed  ;  the  drivers  with  their  pipes 
and  sash  belts,  and  conical  woollen  caps  of  divers  colors, 
have  such  a  contrast  and  novel  effect,  compared  with  the 
United  States,  that  it  is  both  ludicrous  and  entertaining. 

From  Chambly  to  Longueil  is  15  miles,  a  two  or  three 
hours'  drive  over  a  flat  country,  fertile,  cultivated,  and  popu- 
lous, with  neat  and  comfortable  white  houses  made  of  logs, 
as  are  the  barns  ;  the  road  is  made  by  ditching  and  banking; 
here  are  barracks  for  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  river  is  lively 
and  on  a  rocky  bottom,  and  rapid;  Burton's  mills  are  near 
Chambly. 

A  glimpse  of  Montreal  is  had  before  arriving  at  La  Prairie 
or  at  Longueil  that  is  quite  pleasing;  and  as  we  draw  nearer 
we  observe  its  tin-covered  houses  and  lofty  cathedral  donies 
and  steeples  glittering  in  the  sun-beams  ;  its  compact  series  of 
buildings  reaching  for  two  or  three  miles  on  the  shore,  and 
ascending  gradually  to  the  base  of  the  hill  that  rises  to  700 
feet,  covered  with  villas  and  fine  country-seats  ;  and  in  the 
majestic  St.  Lawrence,  lis  expanse  ornamented  with  green 
forest- clothed  islands,  and  whitened  with  roaring  and  foaming 
rapids,  the  astonished  and  delighted  traveler  beholds,  at  once, 
a  superb  coup  d'ceil  and  landscape,  and  the  evidences  of  a 
great  and  thriving  northern  capital. 
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Standing  on  the  bank  at  La  Prairie,  30  to  40  feet  high,  the 
La  Chine  Rapids  are  seen  on  the  left,  forming  a  snowy  line 
8  to  10  miles  up,  extending  across  from  Caunawoga  to  La 
Chine  villages;  and  nearly  opposite  is  the  island  of  St.  Paul^ 
and  further  down,  past  the  city,  the  beautiful  St.  HelenUy 
swelling  out  with  its  rounded  forest-crowned  hills,  verdant 
and  beautiful,  its  forts,  entrenchments,  and  waving  flags.  It 
is  occupied  by  a  garrison,  and  the  families  of  the  officers  and 
other  employees  of  the  government.  A  neat  cottage  and  rus- 
tic pavilions  are  to  be  seen,  erected  for  Lord  and  Lady  Dal- 
housie:  it  has,  in  miniature  proportions,  its  wood-crowned 
steeps,  shatly  glades,  and  open  meadows,  with  a  near  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  city. 

This  island,  one  mile  long  and  one  half  wide,  was  the  last 
foothold  of  the  French  dominion  in  Canada,  and  from  above 
the  fort,  now  in  ruins,  was  last  seen  the  white  standard  and 
lily  that  at  one  time  fluttered  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi.  On  the  west  point  of  the  island  the  tree  slill 
flourishes  beneath  which  the  articles  for  ceding  the  Canada* 
were  agreed  upon.  Here  is  a  company  of  the  royal  artillery, 
an  extensive  dep6t  for  stores,  an  armory,  two  magazines, 
with  6,000  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  other  munitions  of  war. 
The  echoes  produced  by  the  morning  and  evening  gun  are 
very  fine.  This  island  has  all  the  attractions  nature  could  de- 
vise, scattered  with  a  most  liberal  hand, — shade,  shrubs,  flow- 
ers, groves,  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  fine  views,  winding 
walks,  Lc. 


Montreal. 

The  passage  of  nine  miles  down  the  St.  Lawrence  is  rapidly 
effected  in  the  steam-boat  from  La  Prairie,  aided  by  a  strong 
current  and  bordering  rapids.  The  landing  is  somewhat  steep 
and  inconvenient,  and  in  wet  weather  slippery  and  muddy; 
and  surmounting  such  trifles,  the  traveler  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  one  ot  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  St.  Paul's, 
extending  parallel  wiih  the  river  for  miles.  Notre  Dame-street 
is  higher  up,  and  is  more  retired  and  genteel  for  private  resi- 
dences, the  former  being  occupied  more  particularly  for  busi- 
ness. The  streets  present  much  bustle  and  activity,  consequent 
upon  a  population  estimated  at  from  40  to  50,000.  The  lower 
•Ifceta  are  narrow  and  inconvenient,  as  compared  withcitiea 
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in  the  United  States  generally  :  but  the  houses  beings,  in  cene- 
ral,  of  a  grayish  stone,  or  brick,  and  tiled  or  covered  with  tin, 
have  a  ma?sive  and  heavy,  hut  durable  appearance.  The 
strepts  in  the  more  recent  parts  are  wider  and  better. 

Montreal  is  in  latitude  45°  31',  and  is  nOO  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  noble  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  180  above  Que- 
bec, and  200  below  Lake  Ontario,  380  from  New-York,  300 
from  Boston. 

It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  and  seignory 
of  Montreal,  that  is  32  miles  long  and  10^  broad,  and  forms 
the  connty  ;  and  has  nine  parishes,  Montreal.  La  Chine.  St. 
Anne,  St.' Genevieve,  Sault  au  Remllet,  Point  au  Tremble, 
Point  Clare,  St.  Laurent,  Lnngue  Point,  Rwier  des  Prairies. 

It  is  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  and  ships  drawing  15 
feet  can  lie  close  to  the  shove;  the  general  depth  is  3  to  4| 
fathoms.  The  rapids  of  St.  Mary,  li  miles  below,  is  so  pow- 
erful that  the  current  cannot  be  stemmed  by  ships  without  a 
strong  north-east  wind,  or  four  yoke  of  oxen  to  aid. 

The  immense  fur  trade,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £256,000 
sterling,  of  the  Hudson  and  North-West  Companies,  now 
united,  is  concentrated  at,  and  directed  from,  this  city;  and 
here  their  voyageurs  start  from,  and  return  after  months  and 
years  of  absence.  The  city  that  had  within  its  pallisades  ori- 
ginally but  100  acres,  now  covers  more  than  1,200. 

The  number  and  creat  size  of  the  public  edifices  is  sur- 
prising to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  General  Hospi- 
tal, or  Covvtnt  of  the  Gray  Sisters,  is  678  feet  front  on  the 
little  St.  Pierre  River,  and  is  a  refuse  and  poor-house  for  the 
infirm  and  destitute,  founded  in  1750.  The  Hotel  Dieu\s  324 
front,  and  468  feet  deep,  and  has  a  bevy  of  nuns  that  devote 
themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick  of  both  sexes;  it  was 
founded  in  1664.  The  Convent  of  Mtre  Dame  is  234  feet  by 
433,  and  is  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  females. 

The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  that  will  hold  10,000  people, 
is  255  feet  long,  and  is  situated  in  the  street  of  that  name, 
and  is  the  most  imposing  edifice  in  the  city  or  in  Canada, 
towering  up  above  all  other  buildings,  but  is  rather  awk- 
wardly placed  across  the  Place  d'Armes. 

The  English  Cathedral  is  a  splendid  building,  but  not  as 
large  as  the  other. 

The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  occupies  three  sides  of  a  square, 
132  feet  by  90,  with  spacious  gardens;  founded  1657. 

The  Petit  Seminaire,  or  New  College,  is  in  the  Recollet 
15* 
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suburbs,  210  feet  by  45,  with  a  wing  at  each  end,  186  feet  by 
45,  and  is  an  appendage  of  the  preceding-. 

La  Maison  des  Pritres,  formerly  the  Chateau  des  Seigneurs 
de  Montreal,  is  near  the  mountain,  and  ia  also  attached  to 
the  two  preceding,  and  is  a  large  building  of  stone,  with  a 
massy  wall  enclosing  extensive  gardens,  and  is  resorted  to 
once  a  week  by  the  superiors  and  pupils  for  health  and  re- 
creation. With  the  exception  of  the  mountain,  the  ridge  of 
the  coteau  St,  Pierre,  and  one  or  two  smaller  ones  of  no 
great  elevation,  the  island  exhibits  a  level  surface,  watered 
by  several  little  rivers  and  rivulets,  that  turn  numerous  grist 
and  saw-mills  in  the  interior,  while  many  more  around  the 
island  are  worked  by  the  great  rivers.  From  the  city  to  the 
east,  the  shores  are  15  to  20  feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  La  Chine,  they  are  low,  and 
between  the  coteau  St.  Pierre  and  the  river,  the  land  is  flat, 
and  near  the  lake  marshy,  and  the  La  Chine  Canal  cut  through 
thus  avoids  the  rapids  of  St.  Louis. 

Nelson's  monument  is  on  one  of  the  public  squares  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  public  market. 

The  Parade  will,  of  course,  be  frequented  by  the  stranger 
when  the  troops  are  exercised,  or  their  fine  bands  of  music 
are  to  be  heard.  The  number  of  regular  troops  in  the  Cana- 
das,  at  this  time,  is  20,000. 

The  Barracks  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  Francis- 
can monks. 

The  College  is  three  stories  high,  with  a  large  yard  and 
gardens,  and  has  300  pupils;  $80  a  year  is  the  expense  of 
tuition,  &.C.  The  Court-house,  and  the  Government-house, 
and  Bank. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  excellent,  and  productive  in  grains, 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  is  pre-eminent  over  any  other  in 
Lower  Canada.  Roads  run  fionj  north-east  to  south-west, 
nearly  parallel,  and  are  crossed  by  others  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, that  form  a  complete  and  easy  communication  iii 
every  direction.  A  turnpike  and  canal  to  La  Chine,  seven 
miles,  takes  all  the  goods  for  Upper  Canada.  Within  this  space 
there  is  groat  variety,  and  some  very  romantic  prospects. 

Eight  per  cent,  tax  is  exacted  for  any  alienation  or  trans- 
fer of  real  estate  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Convent  and  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  but  this  has 
been  resisted. 

There  are  many  good  public   houses  in  the  city — Good- 
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'snough's,  and  the  Mansion-House,  in  St.  Paul-street,  the 
iatter  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  terrace  of  144 
feet  long  and  30  wide,  that  commands  a  capital  view  of  the 
harbor  and  islands  and  the  distant  shores  ;  the  Masonic 
Hall,  kc. 

Rafts  of  logs  and  ship-timber  line  the  shores  below  the 
city,  and  on  these  and  other  favorable  positions  the  French 
Canadian  washerwomen  are  seen  in  large  concourse,  all 
gabbling,  laughing,  and  splashing  amid  the  water,  half-leg 
deep;  and  the  carls,  with  casks,  lading  and]  filling  farther 
out  in  the  stream. 

A  mile  or  two  from  town,  near  the  tanneries,  the  road  as- 
cends a  steep  hill,  and  keeps  on  a  high  ridge  for  more  than 
three  miles,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  over  the  cultivated 
fields  below,  the  rapids  of  St.  Louis,  the  islands  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  varied  woodland  scenery  on  the  opposite 
shore;  descending  from  the  height  it  passes  over  a  flat  coun- 
try until  it  reaches  La  Chine.  This  is  a  place  of  more  import- 
ance than  any  other  village  on  the  island,  and  the  centre  of 
commerce  between  the  upper  and  lower  provinces  and  the 
north-west.  There  are  few  dwellings,  but  many  store-houses 
of  the  merchants  and  of  the  Indian  department. 

An  excursion  throughout  the  island  of  Montreal  is  replete 
with  interest;  the  rapids  of  La  Chine  and  St.  Anne,  at  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  island,  and  of  the  Cedres,  a  few 
miles  beyond,  and  others  that  are  still  more  remote,  10  to  30 
miles,  such  as  the  Long  Sault,  can  easily  be  reached  in  a  short 
time,  and  should  by  no  means  be  omitted  by  all  strangers  that 
can  spare  the  time,  and  may  never  be  so  near  again.  Those 
coming  down  from  Niagara,  and  across  the  lake  to  Kingston, 
Ogdensburg,  and  Montreal,  will  of  course  have  this  enjoy- 
ment in  due  course. 

La  Chine  is  nine  miles  from  the  city,  and  a  canal  exists  to 
pass  boats  round  the  rapids,  and  a  trip  is  thus  easy  and  cheap. 

Varennes,  15  miles  below  Montreal,  is  a  lovely  village,  and 
may  be  easily  visited  by  stage  or  carriage  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  or  by  steam-boat,  as  it  is  one  of  the  regular  landing- 
places.  The  hotel  enjoys  a  liberal  support,  and  also  fine  views 
of  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  island  of  St.  Helens, 
and  Montreal,  and  of  an  archipelago  of  lovely  islands,  and 
the  distant  Chambly  and  other  mountains.  There  is  an  at- 
tractive spring  here  of  some  celebrity. 

The  summit  of  Montreal  Mountain  will  come  in  for  a  visit 
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in  perambulating  around  the  environs  of  the  city  ;  it  is  only 
distant  about  two  miles;  liie  view  extends  to  the  utmost 
stretch  of  vision,  and  the  St,  Lawrence  is  seen  in  all  its  oran- 
dour  and  width,  the  city  and  St.  Helens  beiiiff  immediatrly 
beneath  the  eye  ;  an  early  morning's  visit  is  recommended,  so 
as  to  be  on  the  top  at  sun-rise,  or  soon  after;  the  morning 
here  dawns  in  June  soon  after  2  o'clock,  and  the  twilight  at 
evening  continues  till  10. 

The  Sanit  an  Recollet,  eiprht  miles  west  nf  the  city,  is  also  an 
interesting  spot,  opposite  fsle  Jesus,  where  there  are  several 
stone  mills,  and  a  fishing  station  owned  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Sulpice.  Standing  on  a  green  point  a  few  feet  above  the 
river,  in  front  is  the  Sault  or  Chute,  foaming  like  the  ocean 
in  a  gale,  or  dashing  amongst  reefs  of  rocUs;  at  half  a  mile 
beyond  is  the  very  spacious  mill  with  lofty  walls,  thick,  and 
pierced  by  narrow  windows,  with  steep,  red  roofs,  o'ertopped 
by  a  grove  of  noble  trees. 
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Daily  trips  are  made,  in  the  summer,  between  these  im- 
portant cities,  and  the  price  is  commonly  ^4  going  down  ; 
time,  12  hours.  The  steamers  are  usually  of  the  largest  and 
safest  description,  and  have  hitherto,  with  one  exception,* 
been  exempt  from  those  terrible  explosions  and  reckless  loss 
of  life  that  have  been  too  often  experienced  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  the  great  American  lakes,  and  along  the  borders 
of  the  coast. 

After  bidding  adieu,  for  a  time,  to  the  city  of  Montreal,  the 
attention  of  the  tourist  will  be  engaged  by  the  novelty  at  first 
that  will  be  presented  in  rapidly  gliding  past  the  lovely  island 
of  St.  Helens,  and  over  the  rapids  of  St.  Mary,  where  the 
current  rushes  with  impetuosity  six  miles  an  hour,  or  at  that 
rate  for  a  short  distance,  but  soon  slackens  as  the  river  ex- 
pands, to  two  or  three  miles  an  hour,  and  the  width  also  va- 
ries from  a  half  to  three  fourths,  and  two  to  four  miles  ;  and 
the  attractive  village  of  Varennes,  and  the  neat  white  houses, 
soon  is  presented,  with  its  church  and  high-pointed  and 
double-turreted  towers,  and  a  lofty  cross  near  by  of  50  feet. 

*  The  destruction  by  fire  in  June,  1839,  of  the  splendid  steamer  John 
Bull. 
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The  low  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  that  stretch  away  far 
and  wide,  and  seen  in  some  places  hardly  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  as  we  are  in  mid-channel  in  some  of  the  wide  ex- 
panses, soon  become  tiresome  from  the  sameness,  though  we 
are  seldom  out  of  sight  of  houses,  villages,  and  churches  on 
both  sides  of  the  river;  the  houses  of  one  story,  except  the 
seigneurs,  are  white-washed  once  a  year,  roof  and  all.  The 
churches  are  covered  with  tin  that  dazzles  the  eye  with  the 
reflected  sun-beams. 

Each  lot  and  house  has  a  narrow  front  upon  the  river,  but 
the  extent  in  the  rear  is  enormous  and  disproportioned,  two  tn 
4hree  or  four  miles;  this  brings  forward  the  entire  population, 
like  an  immense  street  of  endless  continuance,  so  gregarious 
and  fond  of  society  and  companionship  are  the  peasants ;  and 
Jthe  mansion  of  the  Seigneur  is  distinguished  only  by  its  su- 
perior size,  and  the  cliurches  have  one  to  three  spires,  and 
are  emblazoned  with  tin. 

Si.  Francis  and  Point  Tremble,  on  the  left,  and  BouchevilU 
■on  the  right,  are  passed  soon  after  leaving  the  city,  in  seven 
miles,  and  then  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawas,  or  Grand  River,  on 
the  left,  with  a  bridge  to  cross  to  the  north  bank,  opposite 
Cape  St.  Michael  on  the  east  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Grand  River  has  its  origin  in  that  system  of  large  and  small 
lakes  and  bodies  of  waterlhat  exist  between  Lake  Huron  and 
Montreal,  and  that  are  very  little  known  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States ;  but  the  Ottawas  is  a  wide  and  important 
elreain,  and  has  many  falls  and  carrying-places,  and  by 
means  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  to  be  described,  (see  In- 
dex,) is  the  interior  route  to  Kingston^  on  Lake  Ontario. 
The  canal  begins  120  miles  west  from  Montreal,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rideau  River,  entering  the  Ottawa,  and  pursues  a  ge- 
neral south-west  course. 

Sorel,  or  the  Richlieu,  4.5  miles  from  Montreal,  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  forming  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  shore  is  bold,  and  the  boats  lie  close  to  the 
banks  to  wood.  The  present  town  dates  from  1785,  being 
then  settled  by  loyalists  and  disbanded  soldiers.  The  fort  of 
William  Henry  is  on  the  site  of  one  erected  in  1665,  by  order 
of  De  Tracy,  by  Sorel,  the  engineer.  The  houses  are  about 
170,  besides  stores,  barracks,  and  government  edifices, 
covering,  perhaps,  120  acres.  The  plan  is  regular,  and 
the  streets  intersect  at  right  angles,  with  a  pubhc  square  in. 
the  centre  of  500  feet  each  gjde.    The  houses  arc  of  wood,  the 
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churches  of  stone;  the  population  1,500.  General  Thoiwas 
here  died  in  1776,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  frons 
Quebec. 

Rivers,  usually,  are  much  wider  at  their  embouchure  than 
at  their  head  ;  but  this  is  the  reverse,  being  here  only  250 
yards  wide,  but  up  towards  the  lake  it  is  four  limes  that 
breadth.     Here  vessels  of  150  tons  can  ascend  only  14  miles. 

Many  islands  occur  for  the  next  few  miles,  and  the  river  is 
bewildered  amon"  the  channels,  vvhen  ^radually  the  lake  of 
St.  Peter  is  unfolded  to  the  view,  20  to  25  miles  long,  and  10 
miles  wide,  shallow,  the  water  of  a  green  color,  the  shores 
flat  and  swampy;  no  sensible  current  or  motion,  but  smooth 
and  lake-like. 

Trois  Rivieres,  halfway  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  is 
the  third  town  in  size,  and  quite  a  large  place,  and  has  320 
iiouses,  and  2,500  inhabitants  ;  was  founded  in  1618,  and  ex- 
tends three-quarters  of  a  mile,  fronting  the  river. 

The  St.  Maurice  River  enters  from  the  north,  and  rises  160 
miles  north-west,  near  the  head  waters  of  streams  that  fall 
into  .James's  Bay.  The  Beacon  course  is  on  the  south.  In  2S 
miles  from  lake  St.  Peter's  we  are  at  St.  Anne's  ;  for  the  last 
named  distance,  the  north  side  of  this  river  might  sit  for  the 
same  portrait  as  the  Mississippi,  with  a  natural  kvee  at  a  like 
elevation,  and  dead  level;  and  behind  this  are  poor  huts, 
badly  built  and  painted,  and  still  beyond  them  is  a  dreary 
Ibrest  of  half-naked  trees,  with  not  a  single  gap  or  rise  along 
the  hazy  line  of  the  horizon  resting  upon  them. 

As  the  Richlieu  Rapids  are  approached,  the  river  again 
becomes  interesting;  the  banks  are  once  more  broken  and 
irregular;  numerous  churches  appear,  (having  domes  and 
spires  like  the  befrois  of  Normandy,  only  that  they  are  roofed 
with  tin,)  and  shoot  above  each  wooded  knoll;  and  the 
whirls,  and  boils,  and  commotions  amongst  reefs  of  irregular 
rocks,  some  hidden,  others  visible,  impel  the  boat  at  a  great 
speed  for  such  a  ticklisii  and  terrific  navigation,  where  the 
river  is  very  narrow,  and  the  current  rushes,  with  noise  and 
tumult,  over  a  rocky  bottom.  It  is  esteemed  too  dangerous  for 
night  navigation. 

From  Cape  Rouge,  so  called  from  its  red  hue,  produced  by 
oxide  of  iron,  the  precipitous  bank  continues  on  the  north, 
or  left,  as  we  proceed,  for  seven  miles,  in  an  uninterrupted 
range  of  high  ground,  that  becomes  higher  and  higher.  The 
mouth  of  tlie   Chaudiere,  six   miles  from  Quebec,   is  passed 
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<iotning  in  from  the  eoulb,  where,  at  its  mouth,  is  a  great  lum- 
ber establishment  of  saw-mills  at  the  falls  to  be  described,  and 
where  ships  load  with  timber  for  England. 

At  length  the  distant  towers  of  the  famous  city  are  descried  : 
the  banks  increase  in  loftiness  ;  in  two  miles  Sillery  Cove  and 
fiver  are  pointed  out,  then  in  one  mile  and  a  half  Wolje^s 
Cove,  the  Marlelto  toiv&rs  on  the  bcights  of  Abraham,  round 
and  mounted  with  cannon,  placed  in  advance  of  the  grand 
batteries,  and  Ions;  lines  of  defence,  cofislructed  of  sloiio 
with  all  the  art  and  skill  of  the  engineer,  are  perceived,  as  we 
draw  nearer,  to  extend  along  the  verge  of  the  precipice  of 
naked  rock,  that,  at  a  height  of  340  feet,  terminates  in  the 
high  ramparts  and  circular  castle  bearing  proudly  aloft  ilie 
red  cross  of  England  on  the  pinnacle  of  Cape  Diamond. 

The  scene  increases  in  breathless  interest  every  moment; 
forests  of  tall  masts  of  hundreds  of  British  ships  are  sten 
along  the  shore;  the  grim  and  powerfial  batteries,  where  all 
the  ingenuity  of  military  skill  has  been  exhausted  to  produce 
another  Gibraltar,  is  seen  on  the  left ;  while  on  the  ri^ht  is 
Point  Levi,  with  its  soft  wooded  brow  and  brilliant  white 
houses,  also  on  a  precipice  of  rock,  (but  rather  less  elevated 
than  Cape  Diamond)  and  where,  in  1759,  General  Alonokton, 
by  order  of  General  Wolfe,  erected  batteries  to  bombard 
Quebec. 

The  ruins  of  the  Chateau  of  St.  Louis,  as  we  approach 
«lo8e  to  the  lower  town,  are  an  object  of  very  prominent  in- 
terest in  the  approach  to  this  truly  picturesque  capital. 

Monlmorenci,  with  its  valley  and  long  and  straggling-  su- 
burb, then  is  disclosed  to  the  view,  and  the  beautiful  bay,  tn- 
circled  by  mountains,  with  nobly  formed  and  swelling  shores 
bounded  by  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  four  miles  off,  and  by  a  de- 
lightful country  on  the  north  and  north-east,  with  the  St. 
Charles  and  Montrnorenci  Rivers  falling  into  the  bay,  that 
sweeps  most  gracefully  round  like  a  bow,  and  presents,  in  a 
long  circuit,  snow-white  cottages,  handsome  country  houses, 
populous  villages,  that  extend  for  miles  in  continued  streets' 
-and  forms  the  most  perfect  coup  d'ceil  and  unrivalled  pano-' 
raraa. 

Slower   Canada, 

embracing  from,  and  including,  Montreal,  to  the  Gulf,  and 
both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  a  population  of  600,000 
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to  700,000.  Quebec  and  its  suburbs  contain  5,000  housea  enfc? 
30,000  inhabitants,  not  difi'ering  much  in  these  respects  from 
Montreal.  The  vessels  resorting  to  the  port  are  about  1,000' 
during  the  short  season  of  five  or  six  months.  The  Indian 
name  for  a  village,  Kaw-naw-daw,  being  often  repeated  by 
them  to  the  French,  when  Jacques  Cartier  first  sailed  up  the 
river,  was  adopted  by  the  latter  as  the  supposed  name  of  the 
country, 

This  proud  castellated  seat  of  the  British  domain  in  Northr 
America  (latitude  46°  59'  15'',  longitude  71°  13')  is  situated 
on  and  around  a  bold  promontory,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  river  St.  Charles  on  the  north- 
west, the  confluence  of  the  latter  with  the  former  being  at  the 
spacious  bay  that  salutes  the  delighted  traveler  as  he  arrives 
at  the  wharf  at  the  lower  town,  and  terminates  his  transient 
Bteam-boat  connection. 

As  a  river  eminent  for  grandeur  in  its  prolonged  passage  of 
about  400  miles,  from  the  rapids  of  Richlieu  to  the  gulf,  amid 
rocky  and  even  mountainous  barriers,  and  for  its  immense 
volume  and  depth  of  water  in  that  great  distance,  this  river 
is  unequalled;  also,  in  the  swell  of  the  oceanic  influence  thai 
pervades  up  to  the  rapids  above  mentioned.  The  width  of  the 
stream  is  1,134  yards,  opposite  from  the  city  to  point  Levi,  the 
depth  30  fathoms,  forming  a  cube  or  prism  ISO  ieei  by  3,402. 
The  momentum  or  current  of  this  immense  body  of  water, 
moving  with  a  speed  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  can  be 
imagined,  as  it  is,  superlatively  grand  and  imposing,  and 
when  suddenly  disruptured  after  being  covered  with  thick 
ribbed  ice  and  winter's  mantle  of  snaw  several  months^ 
it  then  becomes  terrific,  awful,  and  sublime,  the  loud  cracks 
and  harsh  thundering  groans  of  the  up-heaving  and  tumbling 
masses  of  ice,  that  impinge  and  crush  on  each  other  in  the 
wildest  tumult  and  confusion,  fill  the  mind  with  dread  anci 
apprehension. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  material  difierence  in  the 
climate  at  the  present  from  the  earliest  times  ;  the  winter's 
cold  and  summer's  heat  being  both  felt  to  the  extreme  of  hu» 
man  endurance,  from  30°  below  zero,  to  100  above,  Fahren- 
heit's scale. 

The  form  of  the  city  is  triangular,  the  base,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  south,  one  mile  across  the  plains  of  Abra- 
ham, north  to  the  St.  Charles  River,  being  the  banlieu,  of 
eouth-weet  limit  of  the  city,  and  the  two  rivers,  as  above  stat- 
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^6,  and  m«eting  at  the  north-east  point  of  the  town,  forming 
the  sides  and  the  apex,  the  entire  circuit  being  three  miles. 

The  Quebec  Exch&nge,  and  Library,  and  Reading-room,  pre^ 
sents  itself,  immediately  on  landing,  to  the  notice  of  the  stran- 
ger, and  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul-street ;  the 
ground,  that  covers  10,000  superficial  feet,  cost  £1,01-0.  It  is 
a  neat  edifice,  of  cut  stone.  The  readmg-room  in  the  second 
story  is  50  feet  long,  30  wide,  16  high,  and  from  the  windows 
Is  a  complete  view  of  the  basin  and  river.  The  Library  and 
Board  of  Trade  are  in  the  room  above  ;  the  Exchange  below, 
where  merchants  most  do  congregate. 

Not  far  from  the  Exchange  is  the  Trinity  House,  in  St.  Pe- 
ter-street, a  corporate  body  for  the  regulation  of  the  pilots  of 
the  river.  In  the  vicinity  of  ihe  Exchange  many  large  new 
warehouses  have  recently  been  constructed,  and  wharves 
tnade  on  land  recently  redeemed  from  the  water. 

The  King's  Wharf  is  the  place  of  embarkation  and  landing 
of  the  troops,  and  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  navy  officers, 
governor,  fee.  Here  is  the  storehouse  of  the  Commissariat 
■department,  of  stone,  250  feet  long,  the  whole  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  guard  in  a  house  adjacent. 

The  Custom  House,  adjoining  the  foregoing  premises,  is  a 

ftlain  stone  edifice,  well  adapted  and  convenient,  and  the  pub- 
ic  or  long  room  is  worth  esaminatron. 

There  was  a  barrier  in  former  times  nearly  opposite  tho 
custom- house,  where  the  passages  diverge,  one  to  the  steps 
leading  to  the  upper  town,  and  the  other  to  the  harbor;  and 
near  this  Gen.  Montgomery  was  killed,  December  31,  1775. 
An  iron  ring  in  the  precipice  near  by,  formerly  used  in  moor> 
ing  ships,  may  also  aid  to  distinguish  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

The  inclined  plane  of  500  feet  long,  leading  to  the  citadel 
from  the  lower  town,  may  here  be  seen  within  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  also,  in  a  furlong,  the  place  of  difficult  ascent  from 
uho  river,  up  the  steep  hill,  to  the  plains  of  Abraham,  by 
which  the  brave,  undaunted,  and  immortal  General  Wolfe, 
and  the  British  troops,  crept  and  scrambled  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  heights,  and  established  themselves  in  line  to  receive 
the  attack  of  the  French,  under  Montcalm,  that  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  1759,  and  the  prostration  of  French 
(power  in  Canada. 

Besides  the  plane,  with  the  machinery  at  top,  worked  bj 
steam,  drawing  up  large  trucks  and  masses  of  stone,  cannon, 
stores,  and  all  heavy  weights,  on  the  rail-way,  from  the  wa- 
16 
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ter's  edg-e  to  the  summit  of  Cape  Diamond,  there  is  a  separdttf 
path  of  600  steps,  that  leads  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  town- 
Cape  Diamond  is  a  mass  of  dark  slate,  containing  limpid 
quartz  crystals,  in  veins,  with  cr^'Stalized  carbonate  of  lime 
—hence  the  name  it  bears. 


Fortifications  on  Cape  Diamonclo 

The  entrance  to  the  Citadel,  that  is  200  feet  higher  thatJ 
the  rock  or  ground  that  sustains  the  upper  town,  is  by  a 
winding  road  through  the  acclivity  of  the  glacis  from  St.  Lou- 
is' Gate,  that  is  on  the  south  west,  and  together  with  St.  John's 
Gale,  has  out-works  of  the  greatest  strength  and  combination. 
This  leads  into  the  exterior  ditch  of  the  ravelin,  and  then  inter 
the  principal  ditch,  between  walls  of  solid  masonry  to  the 
right  and  left. 

Dal/iousie  Gate  is  the  main  entrance,  and  within  the  mas- 
sive arch  are  the  main  guard-rooms,  and  in  front  i«  a  spa- 
cious area  or  parade-ground,  formed  by  the  angles  and  face 
of  the  bastion;  in  the  face  are  loopholes  for  the  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, and  on  the  top  are  embrasures  for  cannon.  The  loop* 
holes  serve  to  admit  air  and  light  into  the  casemated  barracks 
within,  that  are  commodious,  comfortable,  safe,  and  fire  and 
raissile-proof  quarters. 

On  the  top  of  the  bastion  is  a  covered  way  and  gravel  walk^ 
with  cannon  pointing  to  every  part  of  the  ditch  and  glacis^ 
and  avenue  of  approach;  here  is  ti>e  finest  view  of  the  har- 
bor and  surrounding  panorama;  the  telegraph  at  the  east,, 
on  the  summit  of  the  cavalier  of  the  citadel,  is  another  fine 
point  of  view,  as  is  the  observatory  on  the  west  towards  the 
plains.  Within  the  citadel  are  the  magazine,  armory,  store- 
houses, and  other  buildings  for  the  large  garrison;  and  the 
mess-rooms  and  barracks  for  the  officers,  covered  with  tin, 
are  seen  from  afar  in  every  direction  as  a  bright  and  lumin- 
ous object,  the  latter  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice 
to  the  south,  with  a  bird's-eye  view ;  directly  beneath  is  a  fine 
row  of  buildings  of  cut  stone,  with  a  paved  terrace  in  front. 

This  fortress  combines  every  invention  of  science  and  pre- 
caution of  art  that  consummate  skill  and  ingenuity  could 
suggest  for  the  protection  and  security  of  the  city  and  garri- 
son. The  area  of  the  space  and  works  within  the  citadel 
atone  is  40  acres.  The  fortifications  are  continued  around  the 
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pepper  town  in  bastions  and  lofly  curtains  of  solid  masonry, 
and  ramparts  of  25  to  30  feet  liigh,  and  of  equal  thickness, 
bristling  with  heavy  cannon,  round  towers,  loop-holed  walls, 
and  massive  gates  at  intervals. 

Fublic  Promenade. — This  is  on  the  summit  of  the  ramparts, 
from  Cape  Diamond  to  the  artiUery  barracks,  near  Palace 
Gate,  and  is  a  broad  covered  way,  that  has  an  agreeable  view 
toward  the  west,  passing  over  the  gates  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Louis.  The  scene  at  sun-set  is  one  of  gorgeous  and  sur- 
passing splendor. 

The  city,  that  is  defended  on  the  land  side  by  its  ramparts, 
has  on  the  other  a  lofty  wall  and  parapet,  based  on  the  cliff, 
beginning  near  the  River  St.  Charles  at  the  JirlUhry  Bar- 
racks. These  were  erected  by  the  French  in  1750.  They 
are  of  stone,  two  stories  high,  600  feet  long  and  40  wide, 
with  a  garden  and  appurtenances  that  denote  comfort  and 
neatness. 

Palace  Gate,  that  adjoins  the  barracks  just  alluded  to,  and 
connects  the  works  on  the  left,  with  their  continuation  along 
the  St.  Charles,  has  a  guard-house  on  the  right.  The  gate  is 
the  most  elegant  and  chaste  in  point  of  architecture,  and  is  at 
the  north  end  of  Palace-street, that  led  to  the  Intendant's  house 
or  palace,  that  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Charles,  on  the 
site  of  the  Wood  VanL 

From  Palace  Gate  the  lines  continue  on  the  verge  of  the 
cliff  to  Hope  Gate,  300  yards ;  a  broad  and  level  walk  sepa- 
rates the  outward  wall  from  the  Hotel  Dieu.  The  wall  near 
Hope  Gate  and  guard-house  is  loop-holed  for  musketry,  and 
the  works  here  present  a  lofty  and  frowning  front,  and  pro- 
ject over  the  rugged  cliff.  Midway  between  the  St.  Charles' 
side  and  the  gate,  a  very  picturesque  view  of  the  rock  and 
the  works  may  be  obtained. 

At  Hope  Gale  begins  the  rise  of  the  rock,  that  ends  at  the 
east  point  of  Cape  Diamond.  Beyond  the  gate,  the  wall  con- 
tinues to  a  point  opposite  St.  George-street  and  the  storehouse, 
at  the  angle  of  the  seminary  garden,  and  to  the  cliff,  Sault-au- 
Matelot,  near  where  Champlain  began  his  settlement  in  1603. 

From  this  eminence  the  grand  battery  of  heavy  32  pound- 
ers points  to  the  basin,  and  sweeps  over  the  harbor  in  a  com- 
naanding  style.  This  extends  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  in 
Jhose  parts  of  the  cliff  where  it  is  300  feel  above  the  water, 
the  parapet  is  but  a  few  feet  high, and  the  grim-looUing  artille- 
ry are  ready  to  vomit  forth  theifiron  missiles  on  all  invaders. 
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Hard  by  the  Bishop's  Palace,  that  was  long  used  by  the 
Provincial  Legislatme,  is  th»  Prescolt  Gait  and  cward-house^ 
and  under  its  massive  arch  is  the  great  ihoroisjihrare  between 
the  upper  and  lower  towns,  called  Mountain-street.  It  is- 
protected  on  both  sides,  and  by  works  that  connect  it  with 
the  Castle  of  St.  Louis;  the  stone  rampart  or  wall  formed 
part  of  that  building,  aided  by  buttresses,  founded  on  the  solid 
rock  200  feet  above  the  lower  town. 

The  Governor's  Garden,  on  terraces,  is  on  the  south-west  of 
the  ruins  of  the  castle,  and  is  540  feet  by  210,  and  has  also  in 
it  a  small  battery.  In  front  of  the  garden  the  fortification* 
are  continued  for  900  feet,  until  they  reach  the  foot  of  the 
glacis,  or  hill,  towards  Cape  Diamond,  crowned  at  tliat,poinfi 
by  the  round  tower,  and  (he  British  flag  proudly  trium- 
phant. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  ramparts  on  the  land  side,  from  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  citadel  to  the  cliff,  above  the  River 
St,  Charles,  they  are,  according  to  Bouchette,  5,511  feet,  or 
221  feet  over  a  mile.  Within  this  rampart  is  the  Ei^flanade, 
a  level  space  719  feet  long,  and  here  are  mounted  the  several 
guards  on  duty,  at  the  citadel  and  other  public  places,  daily 
at  J 1  «»'clock,  that  every  stranger  should  by  all  means  behohl^ 
besides  other  parades  of  the  garrison.  The  circuit  of  the  for- 
tifications that  enclose  the  upper  town,  is  two  and  three-quarter 
miles,  and  that  of  the  space  reserved  by  government,  on 
%vhich  no  houses  can  lie  built  on  the  west  side,  is  three  miles; 
average  diameter,  4,500  feet. 

The  castellated  appearance  of  the  city,  that  may  he  said 
to  be  entirely  surrounded  by  a  strong  and  lofty  wall  of  hewn 
stone,  elegant  and  durable,  its  ditches,  embrasures,  round 
to\vers,  battlements  and  gates  add  much  to  its  outward  effect. 

St.  Louis'  Gate  and  road  leads  to  the  scene  of  Wolfe's  death 
— the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  (he  racecourse;  this  road  is 
kept  in  repair  by  the  military  authorities,  and  is  bordered  by 
fasliionable  houses  and  gardens;  and  on  the  left  is  seen,  on  a 
slight  ascent,  one  of  the  lour  Marlello  towers,  that  are  intend- 
ed, by  (he  cannon  on  tho  top,  to  sweep  the  plam  to  the  south- 
Mesl  in  advance  of  the  main  ramparts  between  the  two  rivers. 

67.  John's  Gate  leads  to  the  populous  suburb  bearing  (hat 
name,  and  the  much  admired  parish  of  South  Foy,  with  its 
I'leusHut  residences,  gardens,  and  villas. 

From  (he  new  market  on  the  St.  Charles  is  a  good  view  of 
ihc  city  and  its  line  of  defence. 
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The  Jesuits'  Barracks  is  an  edifice  of  stone,  three  stories 
high,  224  feet  by  200,  with  its  principal  entrance  from  the 
market  place,  opposite  the  French  Catiiedral.  A  lofty  passage 
opens  into  an  area,  with  the  soldier's  rooms  on  each  side,  and 
an  arch  leading  to  the  yard  and  offices;  on  the  left  is  a  large 
door  opening  to  a  hall,  and  the  library  that  belongs  to  the 
garrison.  The  wall  enclosing  the  yard  is  600  feet  long  ia 
St.  Anne  street ;  in  that  is  the  barrack  gate  and  main  guard  ; 
this  was  formerly  the  garden.  The  Barrack  Office  beyond 
the  gate,  is  a  neat,  solid  building,  nearly  opposite  the  Scottish 
church. 

The  Commissariat  Office  is  in  the  Place  d'Arnies,  opposite 
to  the  court-house;  the  large  stores  are  on  the  King's  VVharf. 

In  St.  Louis-street  is  the  residence  of  the  officers  not  re- 
siding in  the  citadel,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  stone  building  is 
the  spacious  mess-room  of  the  officers  of  the  79th  Highland- 
ers ;  and  on  the  east,  and  in  rear  of  the  officers'  quarters,  at  the 
end  of  a  court  or  avenue  from  St.  Louis-street,  is  the  Mili- 
tary H(jspital,a.\arge  building.  Opposite  to  the  officers' quarters 
in  St.  Louis-street,  are  the  military  offices;  and  next  to  St. 
Louis'  Gate  is  the  Royal  Engineers'  office;  and  in  the  rear 
are  the  spacious  yard  and  work  shops  of  the  Royal  Sappers 
and  Miners.  The  engineers  have  charge  of  the  military  works 
of  all  kinds.  The  government  laboratory,  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  road  leading  to  the  citadel,  opposite  to  the  engineer 
yard,  is  on  the  site  of  an  old  powder  magazine;  close  to  it 
Gen.  Montgomery  was  buried,  January  4th,  1776. 

The  ordnance  department  has  a  spacious  buildmg  ofstone, 
and  a  powder  magazine  in  tiie  bastion,  between  bt.  John's 
Gate  and  the  Artillery  Barracks  ;  and  in  various  parts  are 
large  depots  of  cannon,  powder,  shot,  and  other  munitions 
of  war. 

The  Parlinment  House  is  a  substantial  edifice  of  cut  stone, 
on  the  site  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  consists  of  a  centre  of 
250  ieei^  surmounted  by  a  handsome  dome  lantern,  or  spire, 
like  that  in  Boston,  and  cross,  covered  with  tin.  There  are 
two  wings  of  60  feet  each;  the  whole  is  three  stories  high, 
and  is  arranged  on  an  open  court  or  terrace,  raised  a  few 
feet  above  the  street.  The  facade  is  massive  and  impo- 
sing ;  the  entrance  on  the  first  floor  is  through  a  rustic  base, 
and  over  that  is  a  colonnade  of  four  Ionic  pillars,  with  a  pedi- 
ment  and  the  imperial  arms  of  Great  Britain. 

In  this  house  will  be  held  the  sittings  of  the  Frorincial 
16* 
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L^g'slatnrp,that  have  until  1334  been  in  the  Bishop's  ChapeL 
'I'lie  new  plnce  <»f  asseinlily  's  79  teet  lt)n«;  by  40  broad,  and 
23  f';et  bigh  from  floor  to  ceiling.  From  the  dome  is  a  splen- 
did view  over  the  city  of  Quebec  and  tbe  roinamic  environs, 
that  is  enjoyed  in  SRCuriiy  from  the  railed  gallery  on  the  out- 
side ihiit  environs  the  dome 

The  Coiirl  House  is  a  plain  edifice  of  gray  stone,  136  by 
44,  in  an  area  isiclo'sed  l>y  an  iron  railing,  tbf  roof,  as  usual^ 
covered  with  tin.  It  stands  at  the  angle  of  St.  Louis-street, 
and  the  Pl.ice  d'Armes  south  of  the  diijlish  Cathedral,  front- 
ing on  the  former;  a  double  flight  of  >tone  steps  leads  to  a 
vestibule,  and  facing-  that  is  tlu»  court  of  sessif/n.^,  and  on  the 
right,  till!  {)olice-«)fii.;e,  justices'  and  grand  jury  rooms.  On  the 
lell  i.s  the  Prothonotary  of  Court  of  King's  Bench.  On  the 
upper  fl.tor  is  the  Coiirt  of  Kini^'s  Bench,  with  a  gallery  for 
S[tectators,  wiih  the  imperial  arms,  as  in  ifie  session-'  room,  be- 
hind the  bench.  T«>  the  left  of  the  Court  of  Kino's  Bench 
are  the  ju  lines'  chambers  and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  an«l  on 
the  riohl  the  Vice-  A<lmiralty  and  ssherifTs'  office  and  advocates 
wardrobe.  The  Vice  Admiralty  Court  is  held  in  tbe  sessions' 
room.  The  records  are  kept  in  the  basement.  Tbe  cost  was 
£30  000— finished  1804. 

Tbe  Jnil  is  IGO  feet  long  by  68  broarl,  and  behind  it  in  a 
pepiiraie  building  is  the  Houae  oj  Correclion  for  females;  the 
jail  is  airy  and  elevated,  beins  at  the  top  of  St.  Stanislaus- 
street  ;  it  is  well  rognlated  and  clean.  The  Qtiebec  Jail  AssO' 
cvdion  to  promote  educalion,  industry,  and  moral  improvement 
among  the  prisoners,  is  an  useful  society  of  gentlemen,  the 
principal  cittrgy,  &c.  that  meet  in  the  chapel  of  the  jail  once  a 
we>  k. 

Fi-et  Masons'  Hall  is  opposite  to  the  General  Post  Office  in 
Buadesireet,  near  the  steps  leading  through  Prescott  Gate  to 
t  he  lower  town.  Le  Chien  r/'or  is  a  stone  dog  gilt,  gnawing  a 
hone  ;  a  memorial  in  front  of  a  house  nearby,  oCa  boneofcon- 
tenti  tn,  in  171'2,  between  Philil»ert  that  resided  in  this  house 
a  mer<;hant,  and  Begon,  the  Intendant ;  the  latter,  feebng  pow- 
er and  forgettinii  riglit,  injured  the  former,  who  replied  in  a  . 
pasquinade  on  B^gon,  that  ofiended  him  so  mortally,  that 
Philibert,  in  des'  ending  the  lower  town  lull,  was  run  t'irough 

the  body  by  M.  De  R ,  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  who  left 

the  |>rovincc  in  haste,  but  was  pursued  to  the  Ea^t  Indies  by 
the  brother  of  Mr.  Philibert,  who  met  the  assassin  in  a  street 
of  Pondicherrj,  and  a  duel  with  swords  eusued,  aud  De  K.  i'ell, 
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and  Ihe  avenger  was  satisfied.     Tlie  Chien  d'or  yet  remains, 
with  the  pasquinade. 

JE  SVIS  VN  CHIEN  QVI  RONGE  L'oS, 
KM  LE  RONGEAST  JE  PREND  MON  REPOS. 
VN  TEMS  VIEM)RAQVl  NEST   PAS  VLNV, 
QVE  JE  MORDRAY   QVI  MAVRA  MORV. 

The  house  inhabited  by  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Mont' 
cfilm,  who  fell  galkintly  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  in  the  con- 
flict gained  by  Wolfe,  at  the  loss  of  his  life,  is  west  of  Hope 
Gate,  and  is  now  divided  inrotliree  private  residtnces,  within 
the  foriificatifins  and  adjoining-  the  garden  wall  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  fdcMitg  the  i>orth-east. 

The  Marine  HospUal  is  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river 
Charles,  and  nearly  opposite  the  place  where  Jacques  Cartier 
first  wintered  in  1535,  nearly  a  century  before  the  tbunding  of 
the  English  colonies  in  Virginia  and  JNew  Enoland.  It  is  of 
the  Ionic  order,  copied  Irorn  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  near 
Athens  ;  is '.206  feet  long,  and,  with  the  wings,  100  fett  deep, 
and  four  stories  hiuh,  inclutiing  the  basement  and  attic.  A 
doid>!e  flight  of  stone  steps  conducts  to  a  colonnade  of  four 
lofty  pillars  ol"  the  Ionic  order  that  reach  up  to  the  cornice  of 
the  third  slory,  an«l  above  that  is  the  attic  of  the  fourth  story. 

The  entire  premises  contain  six  acres  in  gardens  and  jtro- 
menades  for  the  convalescents,  and  the  house  can  receive  362 
patients;  hot,  cold,  and  vapor  bath?  are  in  each  story  ;  and 
each  ward  has  flues  to  convey  the  foul  air  to  the  roof  and 
ensure  ventdation,  that  i'^  done  hy  machinery — and  this  is  of 
vital  importance,  and  should  never  be  omitted.  Water  is 
taken  froujlhe  River  St.  Cliarles,  filtered  and  conveye<ii  to  the 
top  of  the  Hospital.  In  the  basement  story  are  extensive 
cellars,  kitchens,  laundrv,  and  other  arrangements  In  the 
first  story,  ratliolic  and  Protestant  chapels,  and  looms  for  the 
niinisteis.  house-keeper,  steward,  nurse,  two  large  kitchens, 
wards  for  60  patients,  baths,  &c.  The  principal  story  has  a 
large  enlrance-hall,  a  museum,  apartments  for  the  medical 
officers,  examining-rooms,  operali.'ig-theatre.«,  or  dissectmg- 
room<,  and  space  for  68  patients.  In  the  thini  story  are  apart- 
ments for  ih.?  chief  nurses,  and  wards  for  140  patients.  The 
U|»per  story  is  for  a  lying  in  hospital  for  34,  and  the  attics  are 
for  60.  It  was  opened  in  .July,  1834,  and  has  co^t  a  large  sum. 

The  French  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is  on  the  east  of  the 
Market-place,  and  is  a  plain  stone  building,  21(5  feet  by  108, 
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with  a  high,  awkward,  tin  covered  spire.  The  interior  has 
many  pictures  and  an  antique  pulpit,  and  will  contain  4,000. 
The  aisles  are  lower  than  the  nave,  and  divided  by  massive 
arches  of  stone,  and  above  is  a  gallery  on  each  side,  running 
the  whole  lengi  h  of  the  interior ;  the  altar  and  choir  are  well 
decorated  ;  there  are  two  small  chapels  ;  in  a  transverse  gal- 
lery is  an  organ  at  the  west  end.  Another  Catholic  Church  of 
the  Congregation  is  a  modern  edifice  on  the  west  end  of  the 
esplanade;  Rnd  atiotlier  in  tlie  lower  town,  Notre  Dame  des 
Vicioires,  builiin  1690,  also  fronts  on  the  Market-place.  Tiie 
most  recent  Catholic  church  is  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Roch, 
and  is  a  large  and  ornamental  edifice,  with  several  paintings. 
There  is  also  a  church  at  Point  Levi  of  the  Catholics,  and  an 
Episcopal  church  that  is  neat  and  attractive,  and  harmonize 
well  with  the  landscape  around. 

St.  Patrick's  Churchy  Catholic  Irish,  St.  Helen's-street,  rear 
of  Palace-street,  is  136  by  62  feet;  has  three  entrances  in 
front,  and  two  east  and  west;  a  doul»le  tier  of  windows;  ceil- 
ing 48  feet  high  ;  the  roof  and  galleries  are  upheld  by  massive 
pillars,  with  bases  and  capitals ;  the  galleries  have  three  ran- 
ges ot  pews,  and  with  those  on  the  ground -flat  will  contain 
a  large  number. 

Tije  English  Calhtdral  was  erected  at  the  instance  of  the 
first  Bishop  of  Quebec,  in  1S04,  by  the  government ;  it  is  134 
feet  long  by  73  broad,  and  from  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the 
arch  in  the  interior  is  41  feet,  spire  152  feet.  It  occupies  a 
spacious  area,  enclosed  by  iron  rails  and  gates,  and  decorated 
with  trees.  It  has  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  ihe  tenor  bell  of  16 
cvvt. ;  an  excellent  organ  and  regular  choir,  with  galleries 
each  side,  and  an  elegant  font  of  white  marble,  and  a  magni- 
ficent set  of  communion  plate,  made  by  Rundell  and  Bridge, 
London,  There  is  also  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Jacob  Mountain,  the  Lite  first  Bishop  of  Quebec,  by 
Nicholls,  size  eight  feet  by  six,  weight  two  tons ;  the  whole  is 
of  while  marble,  done  in  a  masterly  style,  and  has  a  striking 
efl^ect,  and  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  to  the  church,  and  has 
a  likeness  of  tiie  venerable  Bishop  in  his  bust  and  robes,  on  a 
pedestal,  with  the  mitre,  &.c.  and  inscription  cut,  and  a  full- 
length  figure  of  Religion  clasping  a  Bible,  with  the  cross  and 
crosier.  The  present  archdeacon  is  the  son  of  the  first  bi- 
shop of  Quebec. 

There  are  four  chapels  of  the  church  of  England  in  the 
parish  ;  1st.  The  Holy  Trinity,  in  St.  Sianjslaus-street,  upper 
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town,  a  private  chapel,  built  by  Chief  Justice  Sewell  in  1824  ; 
it  is  of  cut  stone,  74  by  48,  with  an  organ,  and  will  hold  700. 
E.  W.  Sewell,  Rector.  The  other  three  chapels  are  small,  viz. 
St.  Matthew's,  or  free  chapel,  in  St.  John's  suburbs.  St. 
Paurs,  or  the  Mariner's  Chapel,  at  the  base  of  Cape  Dia- 
mond, close  to  the  L'Anse  des  Meres,  built  of  wood,  (over  a 
school-house  of  stone,)  and  served  gratis  by  the  evening 
lecturers  of  the  cathedral.  St.  Peter's,  or  the  French  Protest- 
ant Chapel,  suburb  St.  Roch,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Malt 
Orphan  Asylum,  that  is  supported  by  the  weekly  collections 
of  the  cathedral.  The  Female  Orphan  Asylum  is  in  the  rooms 
over  the  National  School-house,  near  St.  jfohn's  Gate,  a  plain 
gothic  building  within  the  walls. 

The  Scotch  Church,  in  St.  Anne's-street,  upper  town,  en- 
larged in  1824,  is  95  feet  by  48,  and  can  stow  1,300,  and  has  a 
school  attached. 

St.  John's  Church,  St.  Francis-street,  is  connected  with  the 
church  of  Scotland. 

The  fVedeyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel  in  St.  Anne-strect, 
upper  town,  and  also  a  smaller  one  in  Champlain-street, 
lower  town,  for  sailors  and  others. 

Quebec  Bank,  in  the  lower  story  of  the  neat  stone  edifice 
owned  by  the  Fire  Assurance  Company,  in  the  second  story  in 
St  Peier's-streei — the  former  is  a  Joint-stock  Company.  Office 
of  Discount  and  Deposit  of  the  Montreal  Bank,  is  on  the  corner 
of  St.  I'eler  and  St.  Janies'-streefs,  near  the  Exchange. 

Cl7aoseur\s  AIuseHm,m  St.  Helen's-street,  in  the  upper  town, 
near  Sj.  Patrick's  Church. 

The  Central  Hospital  is  a  nunnery,  with  a  superior,  45 
nuns,  a  few  novices  and  postulants.  The  front  is  228  feet ; 
its  form  nearly  square — the  main  edifice  33  feet  deep — the 
range  on  the  south-west  is  133  feet  long  and  50  broad — (a 
scparaie  house  is  for  the  insane,  and  there  is  another  at  Three 
Rivers  under  the  Ursulines.)  The  chapel  is  neat,  and  has  a 
gallery  cfunecled  lor  the  sick  and  indigent. 

The  Hutil  Dieu  is  one  of  the  largest  edifices  in  Canada, 
390  leet  long  and  51  wide,  three  stories  high,  situated  be- 
tween Palace  and  Hope  Gates,  with  a  wing  on  the  north- 
west side,  150  feet  long  and  two  stories  high.  A  superior 
and  33  nuns,  two  novices  and  a  postulant  devote  them- 
selves to  the  gratuitous  care  of  the  sick  and  the  afflicted  poor. 
There  are  some  pictures  here  by  Stella,  Corspel,  and  Eu*- 
tache  La  Seur,  the  Raphael  of  France. 
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The  Ursuline  Convent  is  a  plain  but  commodious  edifice  of 
stone,  two  stories  high,  114  feet  front  by  40  deep — that,  with 
its  gardens  and  out-buildings,  covers  seven  acres  of  ground 
within  its  own  fief  of  St.  Joseph.  The  rest  of  the  site,  except 
the  court,  is  occupied  by  a  kitchen-garden,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall.  The  chapel  and  choir  of  St.  Ursula  is  95  by 
45 feet;  plain  exterior, but  its  altars  are  splendid,  and  the  in- 
terior is  venerable ;  the  grating  separates  it  from  the  convent, 
and  it  opens  to  the  public  towards  Garden-street.  The  re- 
mains of  Montcalm  here  repose. 

The  Ursuline  C/iapsl  has  several  pictures  that  may  be  ex- 
amined by  asking  the  chaplain ;  they  are  by  Van  Dyke,  Le 
Seur,  Restout,  painter  to  the  king  in  1750,  and  Champagne, 
a  Flemish  painter  to  the  Queen  of  France  in  1674.  The  fa- 
mily consists  of  a  superior,  42  nuns,  and  some  novices.  The 
rules  are  rigid  and  exclusive,  and  their  convent  is  not  open 
lo  public  inspection  beyond  the  chapel  and  parlor  ;  the  whole 
is  neat  and  well  arranged.  The  school  here  kept  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  province,  and  the  branches  are  the  useful  and 
ornamental. 

The  Seminary  of  Qjaehec  is  an  immense  pile  of  buildings,  of 
210  feet  on  three  sides,  and  42  feet  wide,  three  stories  high. 
Corridors  of  great  length  traverse  each  story,  leading  to  the 
halls,  dormitories,  refectories,  classes,  apartments  of  the 
priests  and  of  the  Bishop,  who  resides  in  the  seminary,  with 
tlie  portraits  of  his  12  predecessors  in  his  ante-chamber. 
There  are  260  pupils,  120  of  them  boarders,  that  pay  £17 
105.  yearly,  and  deductions  made  for  all  absences  of  eight 
days  or  more — to  others  tuilion  is  free.  The  commence- 
ment is  on  the  15th  August,  and  is  attended  by  the  governor 
and  all  distinguished  characters  ;  after  this  is  a  vacation  of 
six  weeks.  The  library  consists  of  8,000  volumes.  The  hall 
or  chapel  is  adorned  with  Ionic  columns.  The  cabinet  has  a 
choice  collection  of  instruments,  antiquities,  and  a  cabinet  of 
mineralogy,  from  Abbe  Hauy,  Paris;  fossils,  petrifactions, 
shells,  insects,  ores  from  South  America,  and  an  imitation  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  grand  entrance  to  the  buildings  is 
from  the  Market-square,  and  the  vestibule  conducts  to  the 
chapel,  and  to  the  best  collection  of  paintings  to  be  seen  in 
this  country,  of  the  French  school  and  eminent  masters,  14 
iii  number. 

The  garden  is  510  feet  long  and  600  feet  broad,  and  has  se- 
ven acres  of  ground  facing  the  grand  battery  and  overlook- 
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ing  the  harbor,  and  includes,  besides  several  rows  of  fruie 
trees,  a  bocage  of  forest  trees  and  a  terrace,  from  which  the 
view  of  the  basin  and  distant  landscape  is  truly  splendid. 

The  Casile  of  St.  Louis,  the  seat  of  provincial  power  and 
government  for  the  two  countries,  and  the  eye  of  Quebec, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  the  23d  January,  1834,  when  the  ther- 
mometer was  22  below  zero,  and  a  fierce  westerly  wind  was 
blowing.  It  broke  out  in  a  room  on  the  upper  story,  about 
noon,  and  soon  spread  the  whole  extent  of  the  roof,  and  burnt 
downwards ;  and  though  the  alarm  was  given,  and  the  tocsin 
sounded,  all  was  useless;  the  engines  were  instantly  frozen, 
and  warm  water  could  not  be  procured  in  quantity  to  arrest 
the  fury  of  the  flames — all  efforts  were  powerless.  The  length 
of  this  edifice  was  210  feet,  its  width  40  feet,  its  heiiht  above 
the  lower  town  200  feet ;  and  apart  from  the  painful  sense  of 
the  destruction  of  an  ancient  and  celebrated  building  identi- 
fied with  the  colonial  history,  the  sight  in  the  day  was  deeply 
impressive,  and  at  night  grand  in  the  extreme.  The  extent  of 
the  structure,  the  numerous  windows  and  openings,  its  greaj 
elevation  and  peculiar  position  as  to  the  lower  town,  actually 
overhanging  its  streets,  so  that  the  burning  flakes  fell  upon 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  below,  combined  to  make  this  triumph 
of  the  flames  almost  a  scene  of  wonder  and  admiration  ;  from 
the  lower  town  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque,  and 
at  a  distance  the  view  of  the  fire,  and  its  reflection  on  the  ice 
and  snow,  were  singularly  beautiful,  it  being  many  hours  be- 
fore  it  was  consumed. 

The  Chateau,  as  it  is  called,  yet  remains  in  its  blackened, 
naked  walls,  as  does  the  firm  floor  of  the  gallery  or  balcony 
that  overlooks,  at  a  giddy  height,  all  below.  The  gardens 
also,  formed  in  terraces  cut  from  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
though  called  hanging  gardens  by  a  common  misnomer,  are 
yet  perfect  in  their  arrangement. 

Founded  by  the  French  in  1623,  under  Champlain,  it  par- 
took of  the  fluctuations  and  fortunes  of  those  early  days,  in 
being  alternately  captured  by  the  English,  and  given  up  again  ; 
of  being  bearded  even  by  the  ferocious  Iroquois,  those  indo- 
mitable enemies  of  the  French,  who  more  than  once  massa- 
cred some  friendly  Indians  in  sight  of  its  walls,  and  threat- 
ened the  fort  itself,  tathc  great  terror  of  the  French,  then 
weak  and  powerless  ;  but  at  an  epoch  more  recent,  after 
years  of  repose,  when  the  gristle  of  its  youthful  days  had 
been  hardened  into  the  bones  of  mature  manhood,  and  the 
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power  and  pomp  of  the  Gallic  kings  was  transferred  and 
wielded  to  this  remote  Siberian  shore  and  climate,  liien  it  was 
that  the  proud  occupiers  of  this  castle  let  the  full  measure  of 
their  strength  and  hatred  be  liberally  bestowed  upon  the 
English  colonies  of  North  America;  then  this  castle  was  the 
focus  from  whence  emanated  the  mandates  that  swayed  an 
immense  territory,  the  extent  and  vast  importance  of  it  then 
being  little  known  or  appreciated,  reaching,  as  it  did,  up  the 
noble  St.  Lawrence  anci  the  shores  of  its  Immense  lakes  al- 
most to  the  seat  of  perpetual  frost,  and  down  the  endless 
Mississippi  to  the  balmy  region  of  a  constant  summer. 

The  ancient  ccremtmies  that  were  here  witnessed,  and  the 
acts  of  arbitrary  power  inflicted  by  the  vicegerent  of  France, 
in  the  strict  exaction  of  those  forms  of  servility  and  submis-» 
sion,  by  the  minute  fulfillment  of  which  the  noblesse  and  mi- 
litary retainers  held  their  lands  and  places  in  the  province 
under  the  crown,  and  that  originated  the  class  of  rich  8eig= 
nors  and  poor  habitans  or  peasants  of  this  day,  were  all  en- 
acted in  this  castle,  that  has  been  so  recently  and  lamentably 
destroyed. 

Few  Americans  are  aware  that,  the  Enolish  having  euc- 
ceedfcd  to  the  rights  of  the  French  government,  this  ceremony 
Is  still  maintained,  as  a  real  and  substantial  obligation,  not  to 
be  violated  without  forfeiture  and  dishonor. 

Fealty  and  homage  is  rendered  at  this  day  by  the  seigniors, 
to  the  governor,  as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  in 
the  following  form:  his  excellency  Ijeing  in  full  dress  and 
seated  in  a  state  chair,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  and  attended 
by  the  attorney-general,  the  seignior,  in  an  evening  dress, 
and  wearing  a  sword,  is  introduced  into  his  presence  by  the 
inspector-general  of  the  royal  domain  and  clerk  of  the  land 
roll,  and  having  delivered  up  his  sword,  and  kneeling  upon 
one  knee  before  the  governoi",  places  his  right  hand  between 
his  and  repeats  the  ancient  oath  of  fidelity;  after  which,  a 
solemn  act  is  drawn  up,  in  a  register  kept  for  that  purpose, 
that  IS  signed  by  the  governor  and  seignior,  and  countersign- 
ed by  the  proper  officers. 

It  may  be  well  lo  state,  that  the  old  castle  and  fort  of  St. 
Louis,  near  the  Sault  au  Matelot,  were  separate  structures, 
the  one  in  the  other,  and  the  fort  also  comprised  a  magazine, 
guard-room,  and  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  and  a  large  area 
in  a  rampart. 

The  exterior  of  the  last  castle  was  plain,  the  interior  well 
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adapted  for  its  purposes.  The  apartments  on  the  first  floor, 
occupied  by  the  family  of  the  governor,  were  furnished  in  an 
elegant  and  tasteful  manner,  and  with  paintings,  drawings, 
and  prints,  and  objects  of  vertu.  Though  not  large  as  those 
of  the  nobility,  yet  the  coup  d'oeil  of  the  rooms  on  the  recep- 
tion days  was  pleasing.  Here  were  given  the  parties  to  which 
the  gentry  of  the  city  and  vicinity  were  invited  during  the 
winter — always  in  Canada  the  season  of  hospitality. 

In  the  old  chateau  are  paintings,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
of  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and  in  the  ball-room  is  a 
good  copy  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  full  length  portrait  of 
George  IV.  As  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  castle  on  its  former 
site,  on  a  new  enlarged  plan,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of 
Canada,  it  is  quite  problematical. 

The  public  offices  are  in  a  large  building  on  the  corner  of 
Fort-street,  south  of  the  site  of  the  caslle,  and  in  it  also  is 
the  Museum  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Arts,  and  near  by  is 
the 

Monument  to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  on  the  west  side  of  Des 
Carriere's-street,  leading  from  the  Place  d'Armes  to  the  glacis 
of  Cape  Diamond;  in  front  is  a  broad  walk  overlooking  the 
castle  garden,  the  harbor,  and  the  shores  of  Orleans.  The 
obelisk,  incluiiing  its  surbase  and  sarcophagus  of  13  and  7  feet, 
an<l  shaft  of  4.2  feet  8,  is  65  feet — dimension  at  the  base  6 
feet  by  4  feet,  and  tapering  conically  to  the  apex  to  3  feet 
2,  by  2  feet  5.  On  the  sarcophaous  is  a  Latin  inscription,  and 
on  the  north  side  "  Montcalm,^'  and  on  the  side  towards  the 
river  and  place  of  his  ascent,  "  Wolfe.'" 

At  the  corner  of  St.  John  and  Palace-street,  in  a  niche  at 
the  angle  of  the  wall  of  a  public  house,  "  General  Wolfe's 
Hotel,^^  is  a  dwarf  statue  of  painted  wood,  depicting  him  m  a 
coat,  cocked  hat,  and  knee-breeches,  that  has  had  undue  im- 
portance bestowed  upon  it.  The  much  admired  and  invalu* 
able  bust  of  Wolfe,  that  was  placed  on  a  pedestal  in  the  cas- 
tle, at  the  head  of  the  principal  stair-case,  was  most  fortunate- 
ly  preserved,  as  were  the  most  valuable  furniture  and  effects, 
during  the  progress  of  the  destructive  element.  The  spot 
where  the  hero  Wolfe  died,  is  indicated  on  the  field  of  battle 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  by  a  broken  column  of  black 
marble. 
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Ride  to  Beauport  and  Montmorenei^ 
nine  miles. 

No  traveler  of  taste  should  omit  making  an  early  visit  to 
this  exquisite  waterfall.  The  way  to  it  leads  out  of  the  north- 
west s-'ide  or  gate  of  St.  John,  through  the  street  and  exten- 
sive and  populous  suburbs  of  that  name,  never  tiring,  or 
ending  and  crossing  a  large  wooden  bridge,  the  interminable 
French  village  is  entered,  that  presses  closely  upon  the  road, 
and  has  a  goodly-looking  large  church,  with  a  dome  of  two 
spires  coated  with  tin,  bright  and  dazzling. 

The  traveler  having  passed  over  the  River  St.  Charles  and 
the  rich  meadows  northeast  of  the  city,  will  observe  the 
cheap  and  simple  method  of  dividing  the  small  enclosures  by 
slakes  driven  into  the  earth  and  fastened  at  top  by  a  rail 
with  withes,  and  the  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  light  carts 
and  sturdy,  hardy  ponies  of  the  true  Norman  breed,  dragging 
to  market  wood  and  other  articles,  and  perhaps  the  owner 
with  his  pipe  and  woollen  cap,  the  costume  of  the  Bourgeoise, 
and  in  a  few  miles,  after  attaining  the  more  elevated  ground, 
will  be  in  the  village  of  Beaufort,  that  is  built,  as  usual  here, 
on  one  street,  four  miles  long,  reaching  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Falls  of  Monlmorenci. 

Arrived  at  this  spot,  eager  with  expectation  to  view  the 
cataract,  that  the  tourist  is  aware,  from  the  thundering  sound, 
is  close  upon  him  ;  a  laddor  near  by,  securely  placed  against 
the  rock,  that,  if  possessed  of  strong  nerves  and  a  good  grip, 
may  be  laid  hold  of  to  descend  70  feet,  will  place  him  on 
the  table  rock,  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  torrent,  and  at  the 
fearful  verge  whence  it  makes  its  wild  leap  into  the  mist-co- 
vered abyss,  240  feet  beneath.  A  race-way  abstracts  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  before  it  reaches  the  cataract,  and  is  con- 
ducted along  in  a  channel  of  plank  down  the  hill  till  it  acquires 
a  fearful  velocity,  and  acting  upon  the  wheels  in  the  mill  at 
the  base,  it  gives  the  power  that  is  used  for  various  purposes 
to  a  great  amount,  such  as  sawing  lumber,  wool  carding,  &c. 
Ladies,  and  others,  not  wishing  to  descend  the  ladder,  as 
above,  will  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Montmorenei,  100  feet 
wide,  to  the  east  side,  and  keep  along  the  same  towards  the 
front  of  the  falls.  The  width  here  does  not  exceed  50  or  60 
feet,  unless  under  heavy  rains  and  spring  floods  The  fall 
does  not  vary  more  than  five  degrees  from  perpendicular,  but 
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touches  some  projections  in  the  rock  as  it  falls,  that  breaks  it, 
and  diffuses  into  foam  and  spray,  that  is  increased  by  its  fall- 
ing upon  other  rough  ledges  as  it  descends  to  its  deep  reser- 
voir. 

The  admiration  of  the  traveler  will  increase  as  he  completes 
his  descent  to  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  takes  an  upward  view, 
and  beholds  such  a  sheet  of  water,  the  width  of  two  common 
house  fronts,  shaking  in  mid  air  like  a  gigantic  white  ribbon 
held  aloft  and  displaying  its  changing  snaky  folds  to  the 
a«lmiration,  awe,  ecstacy,  and  terror  of  the  beholder.  No 
one  should  boast  of  having  seen  Montmorenci  without  having 
attained  this  position. 

By  the  attrition  of  tlie  river  in  the  course  of  ages,  it  has 
worn  into  the  bowels  of  the  rocky  precipice  a  semi-amphi- 
theatre of  600  feet,  back  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  amid  steep 
side  walls  of  near  300  feet,  of  limestone,  quite  rotten,  that  has 
in  places  an  appearance  of  slate  or  sand-stone.  The  Colise- 
um at  Rome,  large  as  it  is,  might  be  received  in  this  excava- 
tion, and  two  more  placed  on  top  of  it. 

From  the  hill  east  of  the  falls  is  a  fine  view  of  the  island  of 
Odeans,  20  miles  long  and  5  wide,  cultivated  like  a  garden  to 
supply  the  Quebec  market,  presenting  a  pleasing  slope  to  the 
west,  and  skirted  by  a  clean  sandy  beach,  as  is  the  main  land  ; 
the  arm  of  the  river  between  is  slioal,  the  channel  for  men-of- 
war  and  merchantmen  being  on  the  other  side.  The  view 
also  of  the  harbor  from  this  direction,  and  of  the  slender 
masts  and  spars  of  the  distant  shipping,  appearing  diminish- 
ed to  toys,  contrasted  with  the  black  frowning  back  ground  of 
the  precipices  of  Cape  Diamond  and  Point  Levi,  and  the 
bright  ra<iiance  from  the  pure  dazzling  tin  covered  roofs  of  the 
dwellings,  public  edifices,  spires  and  domes,  calls  for  the  re- 
newed expressions  of  admiration. 

Rafis  of  lumber  engross  the  attention,  as  many  are  counted 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  as  they  are  moored  in  all  the 
coves  and  nooks  of  the  shores  below  and  above  the  city,  not 
only  from  the  herculean  ]al>or  bestowed  in  preparing  and 
wafting  several  hundred  miles,  over  rivers  and  rapids,  such 
unwieldy  masses  to  a  distant  market,  a  voyage  of  weeks,  or 
perhaps  months,  but  also  at  the  immense  quantity  of  shipping 
employed  in  its  trans[)ortaiion  to  Europe. 

Before  quitting  these  lovely  falls,  it  is  recommended  to  take 
a  abort  stroll  along  its  bank,  at  some  distance  above  the 
chute,  where  the  river  flows  between  lofty  rocks,  aud  with 
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accelerated  current,  till  it  passes  the  geological  curiosity  calJ- 
ed  the  Steps,  a  work  of  nature  with  the  appearance  of  art, 
that,  aided  by  the  romantic,  tree-crowned,  casiellated,  rocky 
summits,  and  ihe  raging  current  that  is  seen  to  dart  under  the 
bridge,  and  over  the  steep  inclined  plane  of  the  rock  to  its 
final  plunge  into  the  bosom  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  a  good 
finale  of  the  excursion  to  Montmorenci. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  city  it  may  be  noticed  where  the 
black  rocks  have  been  exposed  by  quarreling  ;  thus  they  have 
the  aspect  of  beds  of  coal,  but  as  seen  in  Beaufort  are  the 
foetid  limestone,  in  strata  of  mason  like  regularity,  the  seams 
being  vertical  and  horizontal.  It  is  used  in  the  village  for 
building,  and  also  for  making  lime.  Some  of  the  most  grati- 
fying views  of  Quebec  are  obtained  on  returning  from  Mont- 
morenci, and  in  passing  through  JLorelle,  a  village  of  half- 
civilized  aborigines,  that  occupies  a  conspicuous  eminence  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Charles,  seven  miles,  from  the  city, 
that  presents  new  features  in  the  landscape,  the  rapids  of  the 
St.  Charles,  and  the  north-west  side  of  the  city  of  Quebec 
and  suburbs  in  bold  relief. 

The  Chaudiere  Falls  are  four  miles  above  its  embouchure 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  nine  miles  from  the  city.  The 
river  rises  near  Lake  Megantic,  bordering  on  the  United 
States,  in  the  chain  of  highlands  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  has  a  circuitous  course  of  162  miles,  and  a  breadth  of 
four  hundrtdio  six  hundred  yards,  and  a  bed  so  incommoded 
by  rocks  as  to  be  unfit  for  navigation.  In  its  descent  from 
the  mountains  it  is  ahnost  a  continual  succession  of  cascades, 
but  at  the  great  falls  alluded  to  the  stream  is  400  feet  wide, 
and  falls  130  feet  down  a  chasm  wild,  irregular,  and  fearfully 
grand.  Masses  of  rock  divide  t!ie  falls  into  three  pans,  but 
they  are  again  concentrated  into  one  grand  volume  ere  they 
reach  the  receptacle  beneath.  The  evergreen  foliage  of  the 
woods  that  overhang  the  rocks  and  river  are  in  fine  contrast 
with  the  snow  white  brilliancy  of  the  foaming  and  roaring 
waters.  The  most  varied  and  charming  effect  is  produced  by 
the  revolving  bodies  ol'  waterand  foam  issuing  from  the  deep 
globular  excavations  worn  in  the  rock,  and  the  spray  and  mist 
that  is  thrown  off  reflects  in  the  sunshme  pillars  and  arches 
of  prismatic  colors  and  rainbow  hues  in  perfection. 

Point  Levi  must  be  visited  en  route  to  the  Chaudiere  if  the 
land  route  is  adopted,  though  it  can  be  approached  within  a 
short  distiiDce  by  boats.     X>iotwithstandiDg  its  nearness  to  the 
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city,  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  river  are  so  impervious 
as  to  render  a  guide  requisite  for  ail  strangers  visiting  the 
falls. 

Arnold  in  his  celebrated  expedition,  in  1775,  to  attack 
Quebec,  followed  up  the  Iveiinel)ec  .'incl  down  the  Chaudiere 
to  St.  Lawrence,  370  miles  from  Boston.  A  good  road  ex- 
tends from  Point  Levi  up  the  Chaudiere  to  the  De  Loup  set- 
tlement, and  also  one  from  Kennebec  to  the  boundary  line. 

Canadian  Laws  and   Customs,   &c. 

The  old  French  laws  prevailing  in  1663,  viz.  the  "  Pays  du 
droit  ecril,'^  the  written  law,  or  Roman  law,  slightly  modified 
as  the  common  Ihw  of  the  land,  and  the  '^'^  Pays  couiumicr,'^  or 
law  of  custom,  the  feud..!  customs  of  the  Franks,  and  of  the 
tribes  that  <*verran  France,  yet  have  a  governing  influence  in 
Canada — lanfia  possessed  en Jitf  as  manors  with  feudal  rights 
and  privileges,  or  "  en  rolure,^'  with  servitude  from  vassal  to 
the  seiiineur,  as  the  maxim  was  in  those  days,  "no  seigneur 
without  land."  Fines  are  stdl  levied  on  all  sales  of  land,  and 
pre-emption,  in  cerlain  cases,  reserved  to  the  vender;  these 
have  had  marked  influence  in  the  results  in  degrading  the 
population  and  character,  and  retarding  the  enterprise,  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  where  these 
customs  only  prevailed,  and  their  effect  in  deadening  improve- 
ments and  checking  tlie  resources,  the  transfer  of  property 
chaining  down  tlie  habiians  to  their  birth-places,  and  produc- 
ing a  fixed,  permanent,  and  increasing  population  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  only,  while  the  boundless 
interior  is  left  to  run  waste  from  the  inbred  gregarious  taste 
of  the  ignorant  peasantry  for  village  frolics  and  dancing, 
will  ever  depress  the  Canadians  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  far  below  that  standai*!  of  selfesteem  and  independ- 
ence in  thought,  word,  and  action,  that  prevails  in  such  a 
maiked  degree  south  of  the  line  that  separates  Canada  trom 
a  great  nation  governed  and  influenced  by  free  and  un- 
shackled, v\'ell  known,  and  printed  laws,  aided  by  unbounded 
activity,  civil  and  religious  freedom,  with  institutions  that 
are  impressed  on  a  people  of  such  diflTerent  languages  and 
descent. 

In  Canada  there  are  no  recording  offices,  as  in  the  States, 
for  registering  the  sales  and  transfers  of  real  estate,  but  a  sys- 
tem of  secret  laws,  hypothecations,  mortgages,  and  myste- 
17* 
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ries,  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  trace  ordevelope,  that 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  and  |)eifect  title 
to  an  estate  in  Lower  Canada. 

Half  the  earnings  of  the  husband  during  coverture,  may, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  without  children  be  claimed  by 
her  next  of  kin  in  h\<  life  lime,  is  another  of  the  ancient 
usages  derived  from  the  old  French  law  of  custom  in  by- 
gone ages,  that  from  its  injustice,  odiousnoss,  and  singula- 
rity, would  not  be  tolerated  here  in  the  United  Slates  for 
a  moment. 
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Adequate  impressions  of  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of 
the  magnificent  St.  Lawrence  cannot  be  fully  attained  by 
the  casual  visiter  without  devoting  a  little  time  to  a  trip  down 
to  Mai  Bay,  or  Tadousac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenai/  River, 
100  milis  below  Quebec,  or  along  on  the  south  s)u>re  to  Ka- 
monraska,  nearly  oppD-^ite  Mai  Bay,  about  75  miles — a  wa- 
tering or  sea-bathing  place,  that  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort 
in  summer  ;  here  are  one  or  two  inns  and  the  manor  house 
of  M.  Tache  :  a  wood  is  on  the  north  to  Mai  Bay,  and  on 
the  south  to  Kamouraska. 

At  Quebec  ihe  greatest  depth  of  water  is  28  fathoms,  and 
the  tide  ri-es  17  to  18,  and  al  the  springs  from  2.5  to  24  feet. 
Al  the  basin  the  St.  Lavvrence  is  two  miles  across,  and  in- 
creases in  width  to  Cape  Rosier  and  the  Mingaii  settlement 
on  the  Labrador  shore,  where  it  is  105  miles  wide. 

The  island  of  Orleans,  at  four  miles  from  Quebec,  is  20 
miles  long  and  five  broad,  and  is  in  three  pro|)erties,  Drapcau, 
Poulain,  and  Dupre.  The  shores  slant  gradually  to  the  beach, 
wiih  only  a  few  rocky  cliffs  ;  next  the  slopes  are  large  spaces 
of  low  meadow  land,  with  patches  of  arable.  Bordering  the 
north  the  beach  is  flat  and  muddy,  with  reefs  of  rocks;  on 
the  south  it  is  a  fine  sand  with  a  few  pointed  rocks.  The  high- 
est part  of  the  island  is  by  the  church  of  St.  Pierre,  four 
miles  I'rom  the  west  end,  fronting  the  Falls  of  Montmorcnci, 
and  also  just  above  Patrick's  Hole,  abreast  of  St.  Pierre  on 
the  south,  at  the  second  telegraph  of  the  chain  from  Quebec 
to  Green  Island.  The  centre  is  thickly  wooded,  the  trees 
small.  The  soil  is  fertile  ;  the  upland?  have  a  light  earlh,  with 
sand  and  clay;  the  lowlands  a  fmc  black  mould,  and  near 
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the  shores  blended  with  sand  ;  it  is  poorly  watered.  There 
is  a  good  road  round  the  island,  and  several  crossing  it.  The 
churches  of  St  Laurent  and  St.  Jean  are  near  the  south 
shore,  but  six  miles  apart  from  each  oilier. 

The  way  is  through  excellent  and  well  cultivated  lands, 
richly  diversified  with  orchards  and  gardens;  the  grounds 
vising  with  an  easy  slope  from  the  rop<l,  displays  the  surface 
to  the  eye.  The  houses,  in  the  Canadian  style,  are  close  by 
the  rtiad  side,  at  short  distances  from  each  other.  Pat's  Hole 
is  a  cove  and  anchoring  place,  and  on  the  point  is  a  neat 
group  of  houses,  wliere  visiters  may  board  that  wish  to  ex- 
plore the  island  for  curiosity  or  amusement.  The  market  of 
Quebec  is  furnished  with  gram  and  most  sorts  of  provisions 
fiom  the  industrious  cultivators  of  this  fertile  island;  the 
population  may  l)e  7,000. 

Beyond  the  island  of  Orleans  are  Goose  and.  Crane,  anti 
many  smaller  islands;  the  two  named  are  cultivated.  At  Ri- 
viere du  Slid  the  Si.  Lawrence  opens  to  11  miles  in  width, 
and  the  country  increases  in  its  appearance  as  to  beauty,  fer- 
tility, and  popuUtioii;  many  churches,  telegraph  stations, 
and  villages  of  whitened  bouses,  give  life  and  animation  to 
the  scene;  and  the  contrast  is  observed  of  the  dark  thick, 
woods  covering  the  rising  grounds  behind  them  to  their 
summits,  and  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  distant  mountains  termi- 
nating  the  noble  background. 

At  the  Traverse  the  St.  Lawrence  is  13  miles  across,  yet 
the  Isle  aux  Coudres,  the  shoal  of  St.  Rncli,  and  that  of  the 
English  Bank,  mterrupt  the  fair  way,  and  limit  the  channel 
used  by  the  pdois  to  not  more  than  1,800  yards  between 
the  buoys,  and  here  the  most  intricate  part  of  the  river, 
from  the  strong,  irregular,  and  numerous  currents.  Passing 
Iha  Traverse,  a  very  agreeable  view  is  seen  of  the  settle- 
ments in  the  Bay  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Bay  of  St.  Paul  is  three  miles  in  depth  and  two  miles 
wide  ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  Riviere  du  Gouffre,  a  stream 
of  considerable  size,  flawing  from  some  lakes  m  the  second 
range  of  mountains  in  the  interior.  From  the  cape  the  ridges 
of  high  land  describe  a  circuit  before  they  close  upon  the 
river  ;  their  lofty  and  craggy  summits  form  a  grand  amphi- 
theatric  back  ground  to  tlie  picturesque  and  highly  romantic 
settlement,  guarded  by  the  well  cultivated  Isle  aus  Coudres 
at  hi  entrance. 
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Cape  Tourment  is  a  precipitous  head  land  TSOO  feet  high, 
next  brlow  the  island  of  Oileana  The  nn  k  formations  ollhe 
norih  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  this  to  the  Mai  Buy, 
and  below,  a'e  of  a  pimilar  character.  They  rise  into  moun- 
tains of  niag'nificent  features  that  bound  the  river  in  lofty 
capes  and  ( scarpments,  and  at  distant  intervals  break  into 
rich  but  nanovv  valle\s  of  alluvion,  tlie  outlets  of  streams 
tributary  to  tiie  St.  Lawrence,  and  admitting  alimpses  of  the 
interior  villaejes  and  churches,  and  of  the  far  away,  rude, 
bleak,  and  gigacitic  mountains. 

Continuing-  down  the  river,  the  next  in  succession  are  the 
islands  of  Kamourasca,  the  Pilgrims,  Hare  Island,  and  the 
cluster  of  small  ones  called  the  iiranJy  Pots,  103  miles  from 
Quebec,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  convoy.  Green  Lsland 
and  the  lighthouse  is  next  [tassed,  and  then  Red  Island,  and 
abreast  of  it,  on  the  north  shore,  is  the  Saguenay,  a  river  re- 
markable, even  in  America,  for  the  immense  body  of  water 
it  pours  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Bic  Island,  153  miles  from  Quebec,  is  near  good  anchorage, 
an«l  next  comes  St.  Barnabe  and  the  Pohd  mix  Peres,  and  the 
place  to  di.«.charge  pilots,  as  from  this  to  the  gulf  the  river  is 
clear.  Below  this  are  two  very  extraordiriay  mountains  close 
to  each  other,  the  PapsofjMalane,  and  nearly  opposite  to  them 
is  the  bold  and  lofty  pro. noniory  of  A/on<  Pelec  where  the  river 
is  little  more  than  25  miles  wide,  but  the  coast  suddenly 
stretches  almost  iioith,  so  much  that  at  the  seven  islands  it  is 
increased  to  73  miles.  Thesettiements  on  the  south  side  reach 
down  thus  far,  but  to  the  east  of  Cape  Chat  the  progress  of 
industry  is  no  longer  visil)le;  on  the  north  side  the  cultivated 
lands  extend  only  to  Mai  Bay. 

Taking  the  land  route  on  the  north  side  to  Mai  Bay,  or  on 
the  south  to  Kamourasca,  or  rather  {loing  down  on  one  side, 
crossing  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenny,  where  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  18  miles  wide,  and  ascending  by  the  other, 
you  will  pass  in  review  almost  the  entire  population  of  the 
oldest  part  of  the  province,  and  lv»ve  exl)ibite«l  from  many 
elevated  positions,  extensive  reaches  of  the  great  river  in  all 
the  vivid  and  clear  distinctness  so  desirable  and  gratifying  to 
the  artist  and  lover  of  the  picturesque.  The  vast  lake  like 
expansions,  d>->tted  with  cultivated  islands  that  are  ornament- 
ed with  white  tenements  sprinkled  thickly  over  the  land,  the 
pretty,  dense  clusters,  and  villages  of  the  peasanty  gathered 
around  their  tin-covered  churches,  and  lofty  turrets  now  seen 
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in  the  lowly  vale,  or  surmounting  the  distant  hill  or  moun- 
tain, with  the  native  forests  ever  in  view,  amid  a  people  at- 
tached to  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  Norman  ancestors  ; 
the  magnificent  forms  of  the  mountains,  the  beauty  of  the  se- 
cluded butpopulous  valleys,  and  the  affectionate  simplicity  and 
primitive  character  of  their  inhabitants,  is,  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Statei,  a  source  of  deep  musing  at  the  marked  con- 
trast in  manners,  customs,  language,  and  the  scenery  around 
him,  with  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  and  that  he  will 
probably  most  wiUingly  and  eagerly,  in  a  few  hours,  be  de- 
sirous to  resume. 

The  river  Saguenay,  that  unites  with  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Point  Allouetles,  or  Lark  Point,  is  the  largest  tributary  to 
that  stream.  It  may  be  traced  to  its  source  in  Lake  St.  John, 
and  a  collection  of  waters  in  north  latitude  48^  20',  and  72'^  30' 
west  longitude,  receiving  many  large  rivers  that  flow  from 
the  north  and  north-west  from  an  immense  distance  in  the  in- 
terior, such  as  the  Fickougamis,  the  Sable,  and  the  Pariboaca. 
At  its  eastern  extremity  two  large  streams,  one  called  the 
Great  Discharge.,  and  the  other  the  Kinogami,  or  Land  River, 
issue  from  it,  that  after  flowing  57  miles  and  encompassing- 
a  tract  of  land  of  the  mean  breadth  of  13  miles,  unite  their 
waters,  and  form  the  irresistible  Saguenay;  thence  ir,  con- 
tinues its  course  in  an  easterly  direction  for  100  rniies  to  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

Throughout  its  course  the  banks  of  this  river  are  very 
rocky  and  immensely  high,  varying  from  531  feet  to  1,020 
feet;  its  current  broad,  deep,  and  overwhelming;  in  some 
places  where  precipices  intervene,  there  are  falls  from  50  to 
60  feet,  down  which  the  entire  stream  rushes  with  'indescri- 
bable fury  and  tremendous  noise.  The  general  breadth  of  the 
river  is  from  2^  to  3  miles,  but  at  its  mouth  it  contracts  to 
one  mile.  The  depth  of  this  enormous  stream  is  also  extra- 
ordinary. At  its  discharge  attempts  have  been  made  to  find 
the  bottom  with  500  fathoms  of  line,  but  without  effect; 
about  two  miles  higher  up  it  has  been  repeatedly  pounded 
from  1.-50  to  140  fathoms,  and  60  to  70  rniies  up  its  depth  is 
50  to  60  fathoms.  The  course  of  the  river,  notwithstanding 
iis  magnitude,  is  very  winding,  owing  to  many  projecting 
points  from  each  shore.  The  tide  runs  about  70  miles  up  it, 
and  on  account  of  the  obstructions  caused  by  the  numerous 
promontories  and  hidden  reefs,  the  ebb  is  much  later  than  in 
the  St.  Lawrence;  in  consequence  of  that,  at  low  water  iu 
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the  latter,  the  force  of  the  descending  irresistible  stream  is 
(elt  for  miles,  although  just  across  its  bed,  near  the  mouth, 
is  a  ridge  of  rocks  buried  120  feet  beneath  the  surface  ;  with- 
in, ornorth  of  this  reef,  the  water  is  8  to  900  feet  deep,  while 
outside  of  it  the  St.  Lawrence  is  but  250  feet  deep.  This  ex- 
traordinary barrier  of  the  nnouth  of  the  Saguenay,  prevent- 
ing the  simultaneous  action  of  the  tides  in  the  two  river."?, 
causes  a  conflict  in  the  waters  that  is,  at  times,  productive  of 
alarm  and  terror  to  navigators. 

Tadousac  is  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  well 
sheltered  by  the  surrounding  high  lands,  and  is  a  safe  an- 
chorage for  large  ships.  Chicoulmu,  75  miles  above  the 
mouth,  is  a  post  for  the  fur  traders,  and  here  grain  ripens 
sooner  than  it  does  at  Quebec — a  singular  anomaly  of  climate. 
The  Point  aux  Bouleaux  is  an  alluvial  deposit,  and  is  perhaps 
the  richest  soil  in  the  world,  being  composed  of  a  species  of 
gray  marl  of  30  or  40  feet  in  depth.  This  may  be  the  attrac- 
tion that  draws  hither  many  new  settlers. 


Tour  throiigli  the  central  parts  of  IVeiv 
£ng^laiifS,  via  New  Haven,  Meriden, 
Hartford,  and  up  the  valley  of  Connec- 
ticut River  to  the  l¥liite  Mountains  of 
Ifiew  Hampshire. 

The  passage  from  New-York  to  New  Haven  from  the  Beek- 
man  Slip,  is  usually  made  in  six  hours;  distance,  73  miles — 
fare,  $2.  in  step..fi- boats  of  the  first  class.  The  first  hour  or  so, 
while  eliling  rapidly  by  New-York,  Brooklyn,  the  Navy  Yard, 
and  Marine  Hospiial,  Wdliamsburgh,  the  Penitentiary,  on 
the  lonj/,  low  and  rocky  island,  and  the  richly  studded  shores, 
near  Hallet's  Cove,  Hurl  Gate,  and  onwards  toThrog's  Point, 
shoidtl,  if  pleasant,  be  spent  on  deck,  to  view  the  rich  and 
rapidly  shifting  scene. 

Leaving  beliind  us  the  last  mentioned  point,  that  is  memo- 
rable from  its  being,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  the  place 
of  lamJinw  of  the  British  troops,  when  they  made  a  foraging 
and  plundering  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Connrclitut. 
we  oj)en  at  once  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  that  extends  to  the  north-east  for  a  hundred  miles  to 
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Fisher's  Island,  and  is  every  way  safe  and  favorable  for  navi- 
gation; but  as  the  boat  advances,  and  increases  its  distance 
from  the  shores  on  either  hand,  it  becomes  uninteresting  from 
indistinctness,  except  the  prominent  headlands  of  Sand's  Point, 
Llo^/d's  Neck,  and  Huntington  or  Eaton's  Neck,  light  hou- 
ses on  the  Lone^  Island  shore,  and  the  low  islands  on  the  north 
at  New  Rochelle  and  NorwalU,  with  the  prominent  isthmus 
of  Shipan  and  Stratford  Point  jutting  boldly  beyond  the  gene- 
ral line  of  the  Connecticut  sliore. 

In  advancing  up  the  harbor  of  New  Haven,  the  west  and 
the  east  rock,  two  eminences  of  trap  rock,  of  about  400  feet 
high,  a  mile  or  two  back  of  the  city,  form  a  bold  feature,  and 
are  the  terminations  of  the  green-stone  ranges  of  mountains, 
that  extend  from  the  interior  of  the  State  towards  the  sea 
coast,  and  that  bound  on  the  north-west  and  north-east 
the  comparatively  low  plain  that  contains  this  beautiful  city, 
its  gardens,  villas,  public  squares,  shaded  streets,  churches 
and  colleges. 

The  trap  rocks  above  referred  to  have  a  reddish  hue,  from 
a  trace  of  iron  that,  during  the  decon)position  of  the  horn- 
blende and  feldspar,  gives  a  rusty  tinge  to  the  face  of  the 
mountain — this  red  appearance  forms  a  marked  characteristic 
in  approaching  the  town,  or  while  in  the  middle  of  the  sound. 

Like  all  similar  formations  of  columnar  trap,  there  are  nu- 
merous fissures  and  cracks,  that  admit  snow  or  water,  and  in 
winter  the  formation  of  ice,  that  causes  the  disrupture  of  the 
exposed  front,  when  heavy  portions  of  these  mountains  are 
seen  to  fall  with  a  thundering  crash,  bringing  down  quantities 
of  debris,  that  in  time  have  formed  a  slope  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  that  reaches  from  the  base  nearly  halfway  up  ;  this 
process  is  aided  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  the  material  is  valua- 
ble for  building,  and  as  such  is  used  in  the  adjacent  city  and 
country. 

Legends  assign  the  recesses  about  the  west  rock,  as  the 
places  of  concealment  of  Goff,  Whaley,  and  Pixwell,  some  of 
the  judges  of  King  Charles  the  First,  that  made  their  escape 
to  this  country  in  1660,  and  skulked  about  this  neighborhood 
to  evade  the  pursuit  that  was  made  for  them  by  the  officers 
and  myrmidons  of  Charles  the  Second. 
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New  Haven* 

The  city  is  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  up  from  the  moath 
of  the  harbor,  that  is  opposite  to  the  broadest  part  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  here  25  miles  across ;  the  harbor  is  shoal, 
having  but  15  feet  in  the  channel,  and  but  seven  and  a  half 
feel  on  the  bar,  and  is  fast  filling  up  by  the  marsh  mud,  as 
formerly  vessels  were  built  and  launched  where  there  are  at 
present  meadows  and  gardens. 

The  fown  plat  was  originally  laid  out  in  nine  squares, 
each  of  53  rods  on  a  side,  and  streets  of  four  rods  wide,  form- 
ing a  quadrangular  area  of  160  rods — the  central  square  being 
judiciously  reserved  for  public  and  ornamental  uses,  and  now 
called  the  Green — this  at  present  forms  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  the  town,  being  intersected  centrally  by  an  avenue 
that  is  shaded  with  a  double  row  of  elms,  that  form,  by  the 
overarching  and  mingling  of  their  branches,  a  verdant  avenue, 
that  to  aid  its  extent  and  effect  is  prolonged  into  the  adjoin- 
ing squares,  thus  giving  a  vista  of  half  a  mile  from  north-east 
to  south-west. 

Similar  rows  of  elms  adorn  the  sides  of  the  square  on  the 
cast  and  west,  and  three  of  the  principal  churches  are  ranged 
on  the  west  side  of  this  beautiful  central  avenue,  in  a  way  that 
aids  the  general  effect,  the  western  half  of  the  Green  sloping 
or  rising  gradually  towards  the  college  edifices,  that  occupy 
the  entire  western  side  of  the  square,  with  their  own  spacious 
walk  or  court-yard  in  front,  with  groves  of  trees,  giving  still 
more  breadth  and  beauty  to  the  outline  of  this  eminently  fine 
and  classical  position. 

The  eight  remaining  square  plats  of  53  rods  long,  were  also 
8ubdivid»'d  by  cross  streets  into  32  smaller  squares,  but  leav- 
ing abundant  room  for  gardens  in  the  interior  of  the  blocks, 
and  for  ornamental  yards  in  front.  From  the  tasteful  and 
liberal  method  pursued  in  laying  out  and  adorning  this  town, 
it  has  become  a  desirable  residence  to  those  fond  of  a  rural 
«ind  qtiiet  abode. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  a  visit  to  this  city,  to  all  intelligent 
strangers,  is  derived  from  its  literary,  classical  and  scientific 
associations  and  enjoyments  ;  and  much  of  its  life  and  anima- 
tion, and  a  portion  of  its  prosperity,  also  may  be  attributed  to 
the  extensive  and  well  known  university  establishment,  as  it  ia 
otherwise  a  tame  and  dull  place,  having  but  a  limited  trade  to 
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the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  States.  It  is  considered 
healthy,  and  from  its  local  situation  and  proximity  to  New- 
York,  has  attractions  as  a  permanent  residence, 


Yale  College* 

Besides  the  five  college  buildings,  each  104  by  40  feet,  nnd 
four  stories  high  of  brick,  with  the  chapel  and  lyceum,  exhi- 
biting a  respectable  facade  of  850  feet,  with  the  intervals, 
there  are  edifices  for  religious  worship  and  exhibitions,  and 
the  library  of  20,000  volumes,  and  the  recitation-rooms,  an 
atheneum,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  stone  dining  hall  in 
the  rear,  and  over  it  a  long-room  for  the  Gibb's  cabinet  of  mine- 
rals, unequalled  in  value  and  extent  by  any  other  in  theUnited 
States;  a  dining  hall  for  theological  students,  a  neat  firC" 
proof  edifice,  for  the  valuable  historical  paintings  and  relics 
of  Col.  John  Trumbull  of  Connecticut  ;  a  house  for  the 
President,  and  a  stone  building  for  the  medical  lectures  and 
students. 

There  are  professors  of  didactic  theology,  of  divinity, 
rhetoric,  and  oratory;  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology; 
Latin  language  and  literature,  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, Greek  language  and  literature,  natural  history,  law, 
surgery,  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  materia  mcdica  and 
therapeutics,  anatomy  and  physiology,  obstetrics,  sacred 
literature  ;  eight  tutors  in  mathematics,  Greek  and  Latin,  an 
assistant  in  chemistry,  and  instruoters  in  the  French  and 
German  languages 

Four  years  are  occupied  ia  the  whole  course  of  instruction,, 
The  senior  class  is  instructed  by  the  president  and  professors, 
Each  of  the  four  classes  attends  three  recitations  or  lectures 
in  a  day,  the  three  younger  being  divided,  and  having  a  tutor 
to  each  section.  Examinations  in  public  are  in  May  and 
August,  four  to  six  days  each.  A  vacation  of  six  weeks 
from  Commencement;  two  weeks  in  January,  four  weeks 
in  May. 

There  are  usually  400  to  500  students  in  Yale  College, 
and  in  the  theological  and  medical  schools;  viz.  ofdivini- 
iv,  74;  law,  32;  medical,  46;  under  graduates,  411 ;  senior^ 
95;  junior,  102;  sophomore,  106;  freshmen,  l08.  The  daily 
exercises  in  term,  begin  by  early  morning  prayers  in  the  chape! 
at  fiv«  o'clock,  at  which  all  the  students  are  rigorously  required 
18 
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to  attend  ;  this  occupies  but  a  few  minutes,  when  each  class  or 
section  files  offtothe  recitation-room,  where  the  tutor  offici- 
ates for  an  hour;  the  breakfast  in  the  long  hall  again  assem- 
bles the  entire  number  of  the  students  and  tutors  in  due  or- 
der and  propriety,  and  five  or  ten  minutes  only  are  allowed  to 
partake  of  this  meal,  when  at  the  well-known  tap  of  the  pre^ 
siding  officer,  the  whole  rise,  grace  is  pronounced,  and  the 
students  are  dismissed  until  nine  o'clock,  when  each  pursues 
his  studies  in  his  allotted  room  for  two  hours,  and  then  resorta 
to  the  recitation-room,  as  before,  for  an  hour;  dinner  again 
assembles  the  mass  of  students  in  the  college  dining  hall  for  a 
brief  period,  wiien  they  disperse  for  exercise  and  recreation 
until  two  o'clock,  and  then  retire  to  their  rooms  for  study 
until  four — pass  another  hour  in  the  recitation-room,  or  in 
hearinjr  a  lecture  from  a  professor — again  assemble  in  the 
chapel  for  prayers  at  six,  and  after  the  evening  meal  are  re- 
quired to  be  in  tlieir  respective  rooms  at  study  for  a  certain 
time,  when  the  lights  are  to  be  extinguished. 

This  uniform  routine  may  be  varied,  but  the  custom  of 
partaking  of  the  meals  together,  under  the  management  of  a 
steward  of  respectability,  that  makes  all  the  purchases  of 
provisions  at  the  lowest  cash  price,  is,  that  the  students  may, 
by  this  arrangement,  be  provided  for  at  cost  prices  and  at  a 
trifling  remuneration  for  the  la!)or  of  the  cooks  and  purvey- 
ors in  addition  ;  the  average  price  of  weekly  board,  on  sti  iking 
the  quarterly  balance,  may  be  put  down  at  from  $1  50  to  $2. 
The  tuition  bills  are  SIO  per  quarter. 

Strangers  that  may  happen  to  be  in  this  city  on  Sunday, 
and  think  proper  to  attend  the  divine  services  at  the  college 
chapel  at  the  usual  hours,  ten  and  two,  and  in  witnessing  this 
assemblage  of  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  principally  from  the  eastern  and  middle  Stales,  and  in 
hearing  the  theological  lectures  of  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
may  be  highly  gratified. 

The  lectures  of  the  celebrated  and  highly  gifted  Professor 
of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  can  be  attended  by 
procuring  cards  of  admission,  and  the  magnijicent  colleclion 
of  minerals,  before  referred  to,  occupying  the  room  above  the 
dining-hall,  and  consisting  of  50,001)  specimens,  displayed  in 
glazed  cabinets  scientifically  arranged,  and  worth,  at  a  mode- 
rate estimation,  30,000  to  40,000  dollars,  and  (when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  Trumbull  gallery)  would,  of  itself, 
most  richly  reward  the  risiter. 
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The  annual  commencement  is  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  August.* 

*  Yale  College  Expenses. 

The  college  bills  are  made  out  by  the  treasurer  and  steward  thres 
times  a  year,  at  the  close  of  each  term,  and  are  presented  to  the  sludnnts, 
who  are  required  to  present  ihem  to  their  parents,  guardians,  or  patrons. 
If  any  student  fails  to  comply  wiih  this  requisition,  he  is  not  permitted 
to  recite  till  the  bills  are  paid.  The  annual  charges  in  the  treasurer's  bill 
are, 

For  instruction, 

For  rent  of  chamber  in  college,  from  $6  to  $12— average, 

For  ordinary  repairs  and  contingencies. 

For  general  damages,  sweeping,  &c.  about, 

For  wood  for  recitation-rooms,  about,    .... 

Total,       .        .        $49  00 

Besides  this,  the  student  may  be  charged  for  damages  done  by  himself, 
and  a  small  sum  for  printing  catalogues  aiul  other  occasional  expenses. 

Board  is  furnisheil  in  commons  by  the  steward  at  cost,  aiiout  $1  e7  a 
week,  or  $75  a  year,  not  including  vacations.  It  varies,  however,  with 
the  price  of  provisions.  Wood  is  procured  by  the  corporation,  and  dis- 
tributed to  those  students  who  apply  for  it  at  cost  and  charges. 

The  st'icenis  provide  for  themselves  bed  and  bedding,  furniture  for 
their  rooms,  candles,  books,  siatio'iary,  and  was^hing.  There  are  also  iu 
the  several  classes,  taxes  of  a  small  amount,  for  the  fuel  in  the  recitation- 
rooms,  catalogues,  &c.  If  books  and  furniture  are  sold  when  the  student 
has  no  furiiier  necessity  for  them,  the  expenses  incurred  by  their  use 
will  not  be  great. 

The  Ibllowing  may  be  considered  as  a  true  estimate  of  the  necessary 
expeuse>,  without  including  apparel,  pocket-money,  traveling,  and  board 
in  vacations  : 

Treasurer's  bill  as  above, 

Board  in  commons,  40  weeks,  from 

Fuel  and  light,  ....'* 

Use  of  hooks  rented  and  stationary,        " 

Useof  furniture,,  bed  and  bedding,  " 

Washing, " 

Taxes  iu  the  classes,  &c,  .        .        " 

Total,        $150      to      $200 
No  students  are  permitted  to  take  lodgings  in  town,  except  when  the 
rooms  in  college  are  not  suffiiieut  to  accommodate  all. 

Siudenls  \vhi»  wait  In  the  hall  are  allowed  the  board,  and  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  recitation-room.- .>-ave  their  room-rent  nnd  fuel  in  winter,  and  re- 
ceive a  -m.ill  -.oinpeusiition  in  snniin'r.  A  cheap  hoarding-hou.-e  i>  open- 
el,  under  the  direction  of  thf^  steward,  for  those  students  who  wish  board 
at  a  lower  rate  than  it  is  furnished  in  commons.  The  price  of  board  hero 
i*  about  $  I  •2T>, 

By  a  resolve  of  the  corporRtion,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $I,OCO  a  year 
is  appropriated  to  the  relief  uf  indigent  i»tudeuts,aud  the  encouragement 
of  merit. 


$49  00 

$49  00 

70  00  to   80  00 

8  00 

"   16  00 

5  00 

"   15  00 

5  00 

"   15  00 

8  00 

"   18  00 

5  00 

7  00 

2U8  New  Haven. 

There  are  in  this  city  two  Episcopal,  six  Congregational,  two 
Methodist,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a 
State  house  and  court  rooms  of  elegant  and  correct  Grecian 
architecture,  on  the  upper  green  ;  an  extensive  hotel  or  ton- 
tine, and  a  jail  facing  the  lower  green ;  a  state  hospital  of  stone, 
stuccoed  on  the  outside,  and  with  a  portico  of  lour  columns, 
the  edifice  being  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  an  attic, 
and  is  118  feet  front  and  48  in  depth,  with  20  rooms,  besides 
the  basement;  the  erection  is  on  a  hill  in  the  south-west,  with 
a  view  of  the  city  and  harbor,  and  does  honor  to  the  State, 
and  to  the  citizens  that  contributed  to  its  formation,  it  being 
a  strictly  charitable  and  free  mstitution  for  all  that  may  so  re- 
quire it;  a  custom  house,  four  banks,  10  printing-offices,  one 
daily  and  three  weekly  papers,  four  religious  publications, 
and  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  edited  by 
Professor  Silliman,  that  has  for  20  years  sustained,  in  the 
most  praise-worthy  and  honorable  manner,  the  scientific 
reputation  of  this  country,  and  identified  himself  with  its  far- 
famed  prosperity. 

The  population  in  1838,  is  estimated  at  12,500,  and  about 
1,600  houses,  usually  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  neat  and  com- 
fortable, but  not  expensive  ;  there  are  some  of  brick,  and  the 
area  occupied  by  the  city  and  the  intermingling  of  gardens, 
public  squares,  on  a  most  liberal  scale,  causes  an  apparent 
expansion  to  the  ground  plat,  adequate  to  a  much  greater 
population.  The  natural  surface  is  sandy,  dry,  but  by  culti- 
vation makes  good  gardens,  and  is  quite  productive. 

The  steam-boat  landing  is  at  the  bridge  crossing  to  East 
Haven  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  and  near  the  dep6t  and 
rail-road  leading  through  the  town  to  Hartford,  a  distance 
of  34  miles — time,  two  hours — fare,  $2.  Stages  and  hacks 
are  always  in  attendance  to  take  strangers. 

Here  are  12  coach  makers,  some  of  them  doing  a  large 
business,  and  the  total  estimated  at  half  a  million  of  dollars 
annually,  l)esides  the  auxiliary  branches  of  plating,  coach 
spring  and  step  making.  Boots  and  shoes,  ready  made 
clothing,  cabinet  work ;  chairs  are  made  to  a  considerable 
amount,  also  carpeting. 

The  beautiful  residences  and  villas  of  many  of  the  citizens, 
and  a  glance  at  the  squares  and  at  the  churches  on  the  green, 
and  at  the  neat  and  extensive  burial-place  in  the  norlh-west 
part  of  the  city,  with  its  monuments  and  shaded  walks,  may 
all  be  viewed  and  comprised  in  an  agreeable  ride  or  prome* 
nade. 
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President  Dvvight,  of  Yale  Collegp,  the  author  of  the  work 
on  tiiPology  ;  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  Cotton  Gin, 
and  the  "  Arkwright  "  oftiiis  country  for  ingenuity;  Noah 
Wi'hster,  the  philolocrist  aid  anllior  of  llie  best  and  most  ex- 
tensive Dictionary  (»f  the  Enjilish  language,  that  engaged  him 
4')ycar!<  in  the  CDuipilaiion  ;  Roger  Sliennan,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Deciaiaiiitn  of  ln<lepenJence,  and  author  of  tlic  ilecimal 
currency  otU.  S  ,  were  residents  of  this  place  for  many  years. 
Two  miles  north  east  from  New  Haven,  as  we  proceed  by 
theojrl  turnpike  on  our  route  to  Hartford,  we  arrive  at  W  hit- 
nei,»ii^e  that  was  selected  hy  Eli  Whitney  as  the  site  of  his 
celetnuted  gun  factory  in  179o — the  situation  at  the  base  of 
the  East  Rock,  with  a  go-  d  water  power  at  command,  is  judi- 
cious;   large  quantities  offiie  arms  were  here  manufactured  j 

it  at  present  belongs  to Blake. 

Mr.  Wliifney,  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  a  machine 
to  separate  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  from  the  filaments,  has 
conferred  inestimable  benefit  on  liis  country,  as  pievious  to 
this  simple  but  ingenious  contrivance,  the  slow  method  of 
picking  out  and  separating  the  seeds  by  hand  wp.s  used  ;  and 
one  pound  of  cotton,  thus  imperfectly  cleaned,  was  said  to  be 
a  day's  woik,  but  with  the  u^^e  ot  the  gin  &  Ikousand pounds  a 
day  may  be  done,  and  more  effectually. 

Cotton  could  not  profitably  be  exported  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  hand  picking,  but  at  present  forms  the  principal  item 
of  our  foreion  export  trade,  to  the  amount  of  $"80,C;U0,000  to 
SlUO,000,000,  besides  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  about  one-fourth  as  much;  this  inconceivable  amount 
of  our  national  resources  and  means  of  barter  with  Ibreign 
nations  has  arisen  entirely  since  1788,  and  is  the  result  of  Mr. 
Whitney's  perfect  inveniion,  that  at  once  trebled  in  value  the 
lands  and  the  labors  of  the  old  southern  States  and  planters. 
Bui  Mr.  Whitney  never  reaped  any  essential  benefit  from  his 
patent,  from  the  multiplicity  of  persons  that  inlringed  upon 
him  on  every  si<te,  and  that  set  at  defiance  all  his  claims  and 
the  constituted  authorities. 

This  neat  village,  (hat  presents  its  row  of  substantial  stone 
houses,  of  two  stories,  stuccoed  and  whitened,  and  the  spa- 
cious tactory  and  workshops  aJjacent,  that  yield  em[doyment 
l«»  the  population,  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  such  places  that 
will  be  encountered  by  the  traveler  in  his  progress  through 
the  eastern  Slates.  The  stream  that  is  here  p. ssed  yields 
numerous  sites  for  mills  and  machinery,  and  at  the  Carmel 
18* 
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works,  six  and  a  half  miles  from  New  Haven,  is  a  factory  for 
making  coach  and  elliptic  springs,  steps,  and  axletrees,  ono 
carriage,  one  brass  factory,  one  paper-mill,  and  others  of  a  mi- 
nor kind,  besides  an  orcliard  of  mulberry  trees,  of  100  acres, 
and  silk  makinjj  therevvitb  connected. 

Mount  Carinel,  eight  miles  nortliofthis  city,  is  of  a  conical 
shape  6  or  800  feet  in  elevation,  and  is  of  a  very  conspicuons 
and  striking  character  in  its  outline  as  the  city  is  approached, 
and  has  a  rather  precipitous  front  towards  the  west.  At  its 
base  is  a  contracted  gap,  through  which  passes  the  Mill  River, 
the  old  turnpike,  and  the  Farming'on  Cannl,  here  cut  in  rock. 
This  canal  extends  from  the  sea  side  at  New  Haven,  near  the 
head  of  the  long  wharf,  and  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  city,  winds  round  to  the  west,  near  where  the  traveler 
crosses  it  on  leaving  the  city,  not  far  from  the  new  burying- 
ground,  and  the  mansirms  of  James  Hillhouse.  Esq.  and  of 
Professor  Silliman,  and  is  continued,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
through  Hampden,  Cheshire,  Southington,  and  Farmington, 
where  it  crosses  the  river  of  thit  name,  and  pursues  its  valley 
north  to  Simsbury,  and  thence  to  Granby,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts, Southwick  and  VVesifield,  where  it  crosses  the  two  rivers 
of  that  name,  in  Hampden  county,  and  thence  into  South- 
ampton, in  Hampshire  county,  terminating  at  Northampton. 

That  part  of  the  canal  wilhm  the  Massachusetts  boundary, 
and  of  the  charter  of  that  State,  is  the  Hampshire  and  Hamp- 
den Canal,  and  the  total  lenglh  from  New  Haven  to  North- 
ampton is  63  miles,  with  a  rise  of  140  feet.  This  may,  at 
a  future  day,  be  valuable  stock  for  the  proprietors,  but  it  is 
at  this  time  difficult  to  say  what  pecuniary  motives  could 
have  operated  to  prompt  or  urge  the  construction  of  this  work. 
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extends  from  the  eastern  part  of  New  Haven,  called  the  New 
Township,  round  in  front  of  the  East  Rock  before  described, 
and  then  assumes  a  route  up  the  valley  of  the  Quinnipiag, 
through  Northhaven  and  VVallingford  to  Meriden,  and  thence 
to  Berlin. 

The  grade  is  highly  favorable,  and  crosses  the  Quinnipiag 
River  two  miles  east  of  New  Haven,  near  the  village  of  Fair- 
liaven,  where  there  is  a  bridge,  and  a  village  of  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  a  Methodist  and  a  Congregational  church, 
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and  an  academy.  The  oyster  trade  is  the  principal  business 
of  the  inhabitants  from  October  to  April.  They  are  brought 
here  in  great  quantities,  and  planted  in  beds  in  the  salt 
water,  and  when  fattened  or  fit  for  market,  are  taken  up 
and  sold,  employing  m.-^ny  boats.  Twenty  vessels,  amount- 
ing to  1,180  tons,  are  owned  here;  six  trade  to  the  West 
Indies,  the  others  engage  in  coasting.  The  procuring  and 
selhng  of  building  stone,  with  which  this  town  abounds,  is 
another  source  of  attention,  also  the  making  of  lime  from 
oyster  shells. 

In  proceeding  through  North  Haven,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  landscape  is  the  vvirle  and  beautiful  tracts  of 
salt  meadows  along  the  Quinnipiag-  River,  studded  with  stacks 
of  hay  in  the  summer  season,  and  only  removable  during  the 
thick  ice  of  winter.  The  northern  part  of  the  valley  is  sand, 
subject  in  small  places  to  be  drifted,  but  the  other  parts  have 
a  thin  covering  of  loam,  of  a  reddish  cast,  and  belter  in 
quality.  Millions  of  brick  are  here  made  for  the  city.  The 
learned  Ezro^  Stiles,  the  President  of  Yale  Ccdlege  from  1778 
to  1795,  was  boru  in  this  town  ;  and  Dr.  Trumbull,  the  histo- 
rian of  Connecticut,  was  the  minister  of  the  Congregational 
church  here  for  near  60  years,  and  his  regular  salary  for  that 
period  was  only  four  hundred  dollars  a  year:  he  died  Febru- 
ary 2,  l^:i20,  aged  85.  His  residence  was  the  house  south  of 
the  Episcopal  church.  New  edifices  of  brick  have  lately  been 
erected  for  the  two  churches  above. 

The  road  proceeds  up  the  valley  to  Wallingford,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Quinnipiag,  13  miles  from  New  Haven,  and 
along  the  Wallingford  plains,  that  are  four  miles  long  and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  one  of  the  most  sterile  and 
extensive  tracts  of  level  land  in  the  State.  The  prevailing 
surface  of  this  township  of  land,  however,  for  seven  miles 
east  and  west  by  six  in  breadth,  is  moderate  hills  and  dales, 
and  mountains  in  the  east.  There  are  several  mills  and  fac- 
tories on  the  river;  at  Yaleville  is  one  of  britannia  and  tin 
ware,  and  one  for  wood  screws.  The  principal  village  occu- 
pies an  elevated  site  a  mile  east  of  the  river,  on  two  parallel 
streets  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill ;  the  one  on  the  west  is  over  a 
mile  long.  There  are  three  churches,  and  only  one  with  a 
steeple. 

Lyman  Hale,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, was  a  native  of  this  town.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1747,  and  at  first  made  theology,  and  after 
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that  mediciiiP,  his  profession,  and  went  to  Georgia  and  repide^/ 
at  Midway;  went  to  the  con'.inental  Congtess  in  1775,  anri 
was  alterwards  (lovernor  of  Georgia,  and  during  several 
years  resided  at  Savannah,  and  after,  in  the  uf^iper  pari  of 
that  Slate,  where  he  died  in  1790. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Connecticut  River  formerly 
bad  one  of  its  oniiels  ah>ng  ilie  wide  vale  extending  from 
Durham  and  to  the  Sound  at  New  Haven. 

Meriden  is  17  miles  from  New  Haven  and  from  Hartford, 
and  is  thus  the  half-way  house,  and  boH3lsol  having  one  of  the 
best  houses  of  entertainment  on  the  road. 

At  a  distance  of  tliree  mdes  to  the  west  is  seen  another 
considerahle  mountain  lange  and  peak,  of  the  trap  or  green- 
stone formaliort,  that  Dr.  Dvvight  states  in  his  travels  wag 
some  years  »inre  called  Mount  Lamentation,  from  the  siusjulaf 
circumstance  of  Colonel  Cliester,  one  of  the  principal  inha- 
biiaiits  of  Wethersfield,  having  been  lost  in  wunderinj;  in  its 
vicinity.  It  is  certainly  the  n»ost  elevated  point  in  the  range, 
and  is  conspicuous  for  miles,  and  is  probably  over  a  thousand 
feet  above  tide. 

The  manufactures  of  this  town  have  made  the  people  weal- 
thy, viz.  two  for  patent  augurs  and  augur-bits,  three  (or  ivory 
combs,  six  for  tin,  and  four  for  biitannia  uate,  three  for  block 
tin  spoons,  one  each  for  e'»fFfe-mi!ls,  clocks,  door  latches',  wood 
coiiobs,  !»kateR  and  iron  rakes,  gridirons,  and  two  iron  fi)unde- 
ries — the  vaUie of  the  aggregate  production  being  .^800,000 
to  $1,000,000  yearly;  a  bank  cwpital  of  $100,000.  There 
is  an  Epi-copal,  a  Baptist,  and  a  Congregationul  church. 

Ou  the  road  from  Meriden  to  Beilin  is  a  narrow  and  romantic 
glen,  between  two  ridges  oJ  the  Bhte  Mountains,  of  a  mile  in  ex- 
tent, known  as  the  Caf.  Hdeor  Lcn  of  the  ferocious  catamount, 
the  former  tiger  and  terror  of  this  fearful  pass,  that  in  S(yme 
paits  yields  scanty  jiathway,  f»om  the  falling  down  of  small 
angular  piece*  of  rock  from  the  precipices,  forming  the  usual 
slope  of  45 degrees.  A  few  yards  to  the  sotitb,  t)y  examining 
the  iinpenctiug  face  and  angles  of  the  precipice,  the  profile  o-f 
a  human  (nee  can  readily  be  delected,  having  the  lineaments 
o(  General  Washington.  A  mucli  mote  remarkafde  profile;  is 
described  in  this  volume,  irt  Franccuua,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, (see  Index.)  In  1784  the  first  stage  in  Conme- 
ticot  ran  through  iiere,  on  the  old  road  to  the  west,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  rail-road.  At  a  certain  part  of  the  Cat  Hole  pass, 
lee  may  be  obtained  at  all  times,  beneath  the  huge  masses  of 
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Tock  that  lie  heaped  around  in  confusion,  as  they  have  been 
precipitated  from  the  surrounding  crags  and  enninences. 

A  spring  beneath  sends  forth  its  water  of  an  icy  coldness, 
and  a.  iiandsome  village  extends  about  a  mile  on  tiie  road, 
where  it  occupies  a  beautiful  eminence,  and  has  agreeable 
views, 

Beriiru,  or  Worthington,  is  our  next  settlement,  and  is  23 
miles  from  New  Haven,  1 1  from  Hartford,  and  8  tVom  Weth- 
ersfield  ;  has  80  dwelling  houses,  five  stores,  a  Congregational, 
a  Methodist,  and  Universalist  church,  and  an  academy.  The 
southern  termination  of  the  green-stone  range  of  mountains 
is  within  a  short  distance.  Ten  thousand  boxes  of  tinned 
plates  have  here  been  made  into  culinary  vessels  in  one  year. 

The  manufacture  of  tin  ware  has  been  for  a  century  past 
the  chief  employment  of  the  people  in  this  township,  but  this 
is  now  especially  the  case  in  the  parish  of  New  Britain,  that 
is  situated  live  miles  north-west  of  Berlin,  and  three  west  of 
the  rail- road,  and  that  is  only  15  years  since  the  first  house 
was  built,  around  a  marshy  spot,  that  has  since  been  drained, 
and  now  the  village  contains  from  1,500  to  2,000inhabitants, 
with  three  places  of  public  worship,  a  Congregational,  Meth- 
odist, and  Baptist,  and  45  factories  of  brass,  and  some  of  tin. 
employing  700  hands,  and  a  capital  of  $650,000.  It  is  10 
miles  from  Hartford,  and  28  from  New  Haven.  If  the  cu- 
rious traveler  can  spare  time  to  step  aside  to  visit  this  indus- 
trious place,  the  seat  of  industry  from  whence  proceed  those 
welcome  messengers  of  household  comfort  throughout  the 
land,  the  pedlers  wagon,  loaded  with  utensils  and  imple- 
ments of  tin.  brass,  &c.,  he  can  examine  the  germs  and  the  de- 
tails, or  minutiae,  of  this  noisy,  bright,  and  profitable  trade, 
that  has  contributed  essentially  to  the  fame  and  prosperity  of 
a  worthy  class  of  men,  that  have  been  much  traduced  abroad, 
but  at  home  are  much  respected. 

Newington,  a  village  of  650  inhabitants,  and  a  Congrega- 
tional and  a  Methodist  church,  is  situated  in  a  vale  at  the  west 
of  Cedar  Mountain,  that  is  passed  by  the  traveler  in  a  short 
distance  east.  About  a  century  and  a  half  since,  the  first 
settlers  built  a  dwelling  that  was  used  for  years  as  a  fort, 
and  had  a  high  wall  to  guard  against  surprise  from  the  abo- 
rigines, that  were  very  numerous,  and  resided  near  a  pond 
for  the  facdity  of  fishing.  The  fort  was  resorted  to  at  night 
by  all  the  white.'j. 
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upon  the  Connecticut  River,  has  about  12,000  inhahitantSy 
and  is  50  miles  from  the  mouih  of  the  river,  and  123  from 
iVew-York,  and  is  alternately  with  New  Haven  the  seat  of 
the  Legislature  ;  and  has  a  State  House  on  the  principal 
square,  and  a  City  Hall,  of  elegant  appearance,  with  a  portico 
of  six  columns  at  each  front.  The  neighboring  country  is 
fertile,  and  the  whole  county  ranks  with  Hampshire  and 
Hampden  in  Massachusetts,  in  fertility,  wealth,  population 
and  intelligence. 

The  American  Asylum  for  the  rfm/and  dumb,  the  first  of 
the  kind  established  in  the  United  States,  was  founded  in  this 
city  in  1815,  and  the  present  edifice  was  built  in  1820,  and  is 
130  feet  long,  50  wide,  and  four  stories  high,  besides  a  dining 
hall  and  workshops  for  the  males  ;  there  are  10  acres  of  land 
for  cultivation,  and  ample  room  for  exercise.  From  the  small 
beginning  of  seven  pupils  it  now  has  an  average  of  140  on 
the  premises.  They  usually  remain  four  or  five  years,  and 
pay  $100  each  a  year;  are  in  nine  classes,  with  a  teacher  to 
each,  and  a  principal,  (Mr.  J.  H.  Gallaudet,)  that  has  the  su- 
pervision and  instruction  of  the  whole,  and  a  steward  and  a 
matron,  to  manage  the  household.  It  has  partaken  of  the 
bounty  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation,  in  a  valuable  town- 
ship of  land  in  Alabama,  27,000  acres,  and  the  proceeds  safe- 
ly invested.  This,  and  the  other  benevolent  establishments 
that  reflect  so  much  honor  on  the  enlightened  citizens  of 
Harlfard,  are  all  well  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and 
draw  hither  the  pl)ilanthri>|)ic  and  intelligent  stranger  on 
the  afternoons  of  Wednesday,  when  nil  the  classes  of  deaf 
and  dumb  may  be  seen,  anil  the  proced!*  of  instruction  by 
sign<;  ;  and  at  other  limt-s  two  of  the  classes  only  are  visible. 

The  system  purMied  is  the  French,  modified  by  Mr.  Gal- 
Inuilet  and  his  Hssistants,  and  is  the  natural  langunge  of 
signs,  or  those  that  a  <iumbnne  will  use  i)«fore  corning  here, 
combining  f)ictorial,  descriptive  or  conventional,  and  in  the 
scliodi  room  is  used  natural  and  sysleniaiic  signs  for  lan- 
guage, and  the  manual  alphabet  and  written  symbols,  to  ex- 
press the  grammatical  relations  of  words. 

The  Retreat  for  the  Insane  is  an  extensive  edifice  of  un- 
hewn freestone,  covered  with  water-proof  cement,  white,  anci 
consists  of  a  square  centre  edifice  of  three  stories,  and  50  fe« 
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in  iVontj  with  two  wings  of  two  stories,  containing  the  corri- 
dors, each  of  —  feet,  and  terminating  at  each  end  in  three 
stories,  of  ihe  proper  proportion.  It  is  situated  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  the  city,  in  a  south-west  direction,  on  an  emi- 
nence tliat  overlooks  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  suflSciently  near  the  pubhc  road  to  have  a  degree  of  ani- 
mation imparled  to  the  inmates  and  beholders,  from  the 
livelitiess  of  the  moving  carriages  and  vehicles,  and  the  agree- 
able composition  of  the  landscape. 

Extensive  gardens  and  walks,  covering  17  acres,  are  attach- 
ed to  these  premises,  for  the  recreation  and  health  of  the 
inmates  that  are  indulged  with  this  liberty,  and  to  others  are 
allotted  court-yards,  so  arranged  and  guarded  by  high  walls 
and  fences  as  to  allow  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  to 
those  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to  permit  to  roam  in  tiie  more 
open  grounds. 

Riding  and  other  amusements  out  doors,  and  a  copious 
library  and  reading-room  within,  furnished  with  light  and 
amusing  works,  antl  newspapers  and  periodicals,  Ibrm  an 
«asy  method  to  beguile  them  into  a  temporary  forgetfulness 
of  their  unfortunate  condition. 

The  mild  and  tender  means  here  used  have  been  crowned 
with  the  happiest  success;  and  when  contrasted  with  the 
harsh  and  unfeeling  way  formerly  exhibited,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  christian  system,  in  the  retreats  of  the  present 
<iay,  every  generous  and  feeling  heart  cannot  but  mark  and 
b\esis  the  change. 

Washington  College  is  an  institution  of  twelve  years  stand- 
ing, under  Episcopal  influence  and  management,  and  has  a 
president,  six  professors,  and  two  tutors,  and  80  students, 
with  a  collection  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  volumes,  a  garden 
and  green  house,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  laboratory.  Its  buildings  are  of  the  sand- 
stone of  this  region  ,  one  of  143  feet  by  43,  and  four  stories 
high,  contains  48  rooms  for  dormitories  and  study  ;  and  one 
87  by  55.  and  three  stories  high,  with  a  tower,  and  coloimade, 
and  portico,  for  the  chapel,  library,  cabinet,  lecture,  and  recita- 
tion-rooms. It  is  in  a  flourishing  condition;  the  annual 
coromencemenf.  the  first  Thursday  in  August. 

The  city  presents  a  tolerably  compact  front  of  about  a  mile 
on  the  river,  and  extends  back  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
has  many  handsome  and  attractive  private  residences,  and 
??e«p8  in  employ  a  daily  line  of  first-rate  steam-boats  to  New- 
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York,  the  price  of  passage  being  very  fluctuating,  from  em 
to  two  dollars,  and  the  time  occupying  about  12  hours.  There 
are  also  two  steam  passenger-boats  employed  between  this 
and  Springfield,  and  several  others  in  towing  flat  boats  of  15' 
to  30  tons  to  Wells'  river,  220  miles  up,  and  to  the  interme- 
diate towns  on  the  Connecticut.  There  is  also  a  limited 
foreign  and  coasting  trade  in  sloops,  &c. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  this  place  produces,  by  re- 
cent computation,  near  a  million  of  dollars  annually,  from  the 
tin,  copper  and  sheet  iron^  block  tin  and  pewter  ;  boots  and 
shoes,  hats,  soap,  candles,  printing-presses,  ink,  books,  sad- 
dlery, carriages,  paper-hangings,  looking-glasses,  umbrellas, 
Btone  ware,  cabinet  furniture,  machinery,  wire-cards,  web^ 
ing,  founderies  for  iron  castings,  clothing  ;  twelve  weekly^ 
two  semi-monthly  and  one  monthly  newspapers.  There  are 
five  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  two  Baptist,  one  Me^ 
thodist,  ons  Universalist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  Afri- 
can places  of  public  worship.  The  Episcopal,  and  some  of  the 
other  churches,  are  tasteful  edifices.  There  are  five  banks, 
a  bank  for  savings,  three  insurance  offices,  two  markets,  a 
museum,  arsenal,  &c.  There  is  a  bridge  of  1,000  feet  in 
length,  cost  $100,000,  that  crosses  the  Connecticut  River  to 
East  Hartford,  and  another  bridge  of  one  arch,  ofsandstone,, 
over  the  Mill  River,  of  100  feet  width,  seven  feet  in  thickness 
at  the  base,  and  three  feet  three  inches  at  the  centre,  and  30 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Waiswortli's  Tower,  at  Monte  Video,  about  seven  miles  in 
a  westerly  direction  from  Hartford,  on  the  summit  of  Talcoe 
Mountain,  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  miles  around,  being 
about  800  to  1,000  feet  above  the  river,  and  having  a  very 
extensive  panoranrsa  and  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Farmingtore 
Valley,  river,  and  canal,  and  village,  and  the  mountain  lake^ 
and  the  elegant  residence  and  grounds  of  the  tasteful  own- 
er, D.  Wads  worth,  Esq. 

At  West  Hartford  is  another  instance  of  a  clergyman  (Dr« 
N.  Perkins)  having  ofl&ciated  for  near  70  years  in  the  same 
pulpit. 

East  Hartford.  The  causeway  connected  with  the  Hartford 
bridge  over  Connecticut  River,  extends  about  a  mile  in  a  di- 
rect course  across  the  meadows  to  the  main  street  in  East 
Hartford,  and  on  reaching  this  position,  near  the  new  and 
elegant  Congregational  church,  the  traveler  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  noble  range  of  elms  that  adorns  and  distinguishes 
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this  town,  and  with  the  other  ornamental  trees  at  the  side  of 
this  spacious  street,  forms  a  vista  of  great  extent  and  depth  of 
shade,  that,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  season  of  full  ver- 
dure, must  render  this  a  most  desirable  residence. 

Due  praise  should  be  awarded  to  those  towns  and  cities 
where  the  inhabitants  have  exhibited  such  a  praiseworthy  ex- 
ample of  taste  and  liberality,  in  planting,  and  cuUivating,  and 
preserving  these  venerable  trees  for  a  series  of  years,  such 
being  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  efficient  and  gratifying 
way  of  endearing  a  town  to  the  residents  and  visiters,  and  ele- 
vating and  ennobling  the  public  taste. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  town  reside  on  one  street, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from,  and  parallel  with,  the 
river,  and  it  extends  north  and  south  for  15  or  20  miles,  from 
Glastenbury  to  East  Windsor. 

The  meadows  along  the  Connecticut  are  proverbial  for 
their  inexhaustible  fertility,  caused  by  the  annual  inundation, 
or  freshet,  in  the  spring,  and  occasionally  by  heavy  rains  in 
summer.  After  rising  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  by  a  steep  bank, 
these  meadows  extend  three  miles  to  the  east.  The  Hocka- 
nur  River,  a  fine  mill  stream,  enters  this  town  from  the 
north-east,  and  abounds  in  water-power;  and  at  Scotland 
village,  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  are  five  large  paper- 
mills,  where  the  paper  used  by  Congress  is  by  contract 
manufactured. 

At  Rocky  Hill,  three  miles  eouth-south-west  from  Hartford, 
on  the  old  road  to  Farmington,  is  an  open  quarry  44  feet  deep, 
affording  a  gratifying  facility  to  the  geologist  in  beholding 
the  junction  of  trap-rock  and  sandstone.  This  trap  ridge 
trends  north-east  and  south-west,  like  a  fortification.  The 
trap  is  28  feet  thick,  and  the  sandstone  16  beneath,  in  hori- 
zontal layers,  and  this  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  in  this  quarry, 
exhibiting  a  splendid  section  of  both  rocks,  the  red,  and  the 
green,  or  gray,  in  fine  contrast.  The  scene  here,  too,  is  re- 
markably fine,  presenting  on  the  east  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  with  its  city  and  villages,  and  on  the  west  the 
lovely  vales  of  Newington  and  West  Hartford,  with  a  distant 
frame-work  and  border  of  hills  and  mountains  on  the  north 
and  south, 

Dutch  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  River,  near  the  steam 
paper-mill,  is  memorable  as  being  the  site  of  the  fort  erected 
by  the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  when  a 
19 
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small  force  was  sent  to  protect  the  settlement  here  attempted 
in  1638. 

The  venerable  charter  oak  yet  exists,  at  the  foot  of  Wylly's 
Hill,  near  the  south  meadows,  and  can  be  seen  from  the  main 
street.  Its  trunk  is  21  feet  in  circumference,  the  tree  is  vigor- 
ous, and  with  care  may  yet  outlive  many  generations,  al- 
though 200  years  since  it  was  in  its  prime.  The  cavity  where 
the  charter  was  concealed,  after  it  had  been  adroitly  with- 
drawn from  the  council-board,  in  1687,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  where  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  English  Governor, 
was  at  the  time  presiding,  and  had  come  here  expressly  to 
annul  and  take  away  this  charter  so  precious  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people  of  those  days,  was  near  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  and  large  enough  to  admit  a  child  ;  but  within  ten  years 
past  this  cavity  has  miraculously  closed,  no  doubt  to  the 
disappointment  of  thousands  that  will  hereafter  visit  it,  as 
pilgrims,  from  all  parts  of  the  republic. 

The  Wj^lly  family,  in  succession,  that  here  resided,  held 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  Connecticut  for  80  years  or  more, 
from  1740  to  1820. 

Stages  daily  communicate  with  the  towns  up'thn  river  by 
good  roads  on  either  bank,  or  to  Litchfield  and  Albany  on 
the  west,  to  New  London  and  Providence  on  the  east,  or  to 
Worcester  and  Boston  by  rail-road  at  the  nearest  point  at 
Springfield. 

The  accommodations  for  travelers,  in  continuing  north  up 
the  valley  for  250  miles,  are  ample  and  satisfactory,  by  the 
river,  or  by  stage  and  by  steam  passage-boats,  to  Springfield 
and  onward. 

Five  miles  from  Hartford,  on  a  hill,  is  a  complete  view  of 
the  valley,  and  ten  miles  on,  the  houses  are  at  regular  distan- 
ces, as  it  were  a  continued  village  of  decent  comfortable  re- 
sidences. The  land  has  three  grades  above  the  river,  the 
lowest  subject  to  freshets,  the  next  is  just  beyond  this  limit, 
and  the  last  is  hilly,  and  clad  with  pines. 

Bissel's  Farm,  eight  miles  from  Hartford,  is  seen  in  going 
to  the  ferry  to  East  Windsor,  and  is  a  well  managed  and 
extensive  property. 

Warehouse  Point  is  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  and  is 
a  considerable  village,  13  miles  above  Hartford,  on  the  east 
shore. 

The  view  afforded  thus  far  of  this  rich  alluvial  border  of 
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the  Connecticut,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  en- 
tire valley  to  the  Canada  line,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  travel- 
ers, seeking  for  amusement  and  change  of  air,  and  the  most 
attractive  mountain  scenery  in  the  eastern  states,  will  derive 
much  pleasure  from  continuing  their  route  onwards  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  Road  in  Vermont,  to  Lake  Champlain,  or  up  the 
vale  to  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  there 
taking  the  road  lo  Portland  and  Boston.  The  roads  through- 
out are  uncommonly  good,  and  traveling  expenses  moderate, 
and  the  fare  satisfactory,  and  the  hotel  and  tavern-keepers 
solicitous  to  please  ;  and  as  there  are  bridges  and  ferries  at 
short  distances,  both  sides  may  be  alternately  traveled,  amid 
a  dense  population  of  intelligent  and  well-informed  inhabi- 
tants, and  a  succession  of  neat  and  pleasing  rural  abodes, 
villages,  towns,  and  cities. 

Windsor.  The  first  settlement  of  this  town  was  in  Octo- 
ber, 1634,  near  the  mouth  of  Farmington  River,  two  miles 
south-east  of  the  bridge  and  church,  and  the  house  was  forti- 
fied against  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch  barely  in  time  to  guard 
against  their  attack,  and  to  protect  the  settlers  from  an  early 
and  severe  winter,  that  on  the  15th  November  set  in  with 
severity  and  closed  the  Connecticut. 

The  population,  consisting  of  about  1,900,  is  scattered  in 
farm  houses  along  the  public  road, 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  1796-9  resided  in  this  town,  a  mile 
north  of  the  church,  in  the  house  with  two  pillars  and  a 
grove  of  elms  in  front,  with  one  of  the  primitive  cedar  trees 
near;  he  was  an  eminent  jurist,  and  elorjuent  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  he  died  in  1807. 

Roger  Wolcott,  Governor  of  the  State  from  1751  lo  1754, 
was  also  born  in  this  town,  1679,  and  rose,  by  the  force  of  his 
intellect  and  native  talents, to  the  highest  honors;  he  was  a 
poet  also,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  the  Historical 
Society  relative  to  the  Pequot  wars;  he  lived  to  the  venerable 
age  of  89. 

At  Pine  Meadow,  opposite  Warehouse  Point,  are  the  locks 
and  the  beginning  of  the  canal  round  the  Enfield  Falls. 

Farmington  River,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Cennecti- 
cut,  is  crossed  as  we  proceed.  It  rises  in  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  at  the  base  of  the  Hoosack  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  runs  south-east  lo  Farmington,  and  then  turna 
abruptly  to  the  north-east. 
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East  Windsor  is  a  town  of  one  continuous  street,  with  the 
houses  straggling  for  miles  on  the  first  elevation  above  the 
meadow,  about  a  mile  east  from,  and  parallel  with,  the  river. 
The  Theological  Institute,  eight  miles  from  Hartford,  here  lo- 
cated, is  under  Presbyterian  influence,  and  was  established  in 
1S34.  A  large  edifice  of  brick,  and  4  stories  in  height,  contains 
rooms  for  52  students,  with  stoves  and  fixtures  ;  tuition  and 
room-rent  free,  and  also  the  use  of  the  library  of  3,000  vol- 
umes. A  farm  of  60  acres,  and  workshops  with  tools, 
give  adequate  exercise,  and  preserve  the  health  of  the 
students. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  most  celebrated  theologian  in 
the  country,  was  born  in  this  town  in  1703,  a  mile  north  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  near  Staughton's  Brook. 
His  father  was  also  a  distinguished  clergyman,  and  a  relic  of 
his  house  is  worked,  or  placed,  in  the  wall  of  the  Theological 
Institute,  from  the  homage  and  respect  that  attached  to  the 
distinguished  fame  of  the  family.  Eight  volumes  octavo 
comprise  the  labors  of  his  life  as  a  writer  on  theology,  and  his 
literary  celebrity  is  as  extensively  known  in  England  as  in 
America. 

John  Fitch,  the  undoubted  inventor  and  constructer  of  the 
first  steam-boat  in  this  country,  was  also  a  nativeof  this  town, 
but  at  middle  age  removed  to  New  Brunswick,  (N.  J.)  and 
engaged  in  clock-making,  engraving,  and  as  an  armorer  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  revolution.  In  1785  he  first  had  the  idea 
of  using  steam  as  a  power  to  propel  a  boat,  and  in  1788  he 
had  matured  it  and  acquired  a  patent,  and  with  the  aid  of  20 
friends,  that  lent  $50  each,  a  boat  was  built,  and  propelled  by 
steam  eight  miles  an  hour.  He  went  to  France,  saw  Mr.  Vail, 
our  consul  at  L'Orient,  and  with  him  left  papers  and  drawings 
that  were  exhibited  to  Fulton,  or  Livingston.  The  revolution 
there,  and  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  invention  here,  and 
of  capital,  compelled  him  to  drop  the  matter,  and  it  was  for- 
gotten. But  even  then,  (such  was  his  remark  to  Dr.  Ritten- 
house,)  "  This  will  be  the  mode  of  crossing  the  Manlic  in 
time:' 

Unfortunately  this  man  lived  an  age  too  soon,  and  he  went 
to  Pittsburgh,  where  his  long  series  of  disappointments  em- 
bittered his  life  and  brought  it  to  a  premature  close,  by  his 
precipitating  himself  into  the  Alleghany. 

The  Connecticut  River,  at  Enfield,  is  1,000  feet  wide,  and 
the  first  bridge  over  il  in  this  Slate  was  made  in  1808,  on  six 
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stone  piers,  on  the  rocky  bed  below ;  it  was  30  feet  wide,  and 
cost  $26,000.  This  not  sufficing,  in  1832  the  present  one  was 
put  up  on  the  plan  of  Ithiel  Town,  Esq.  of  New  Haven,  and 
like  the  one  over  Farmington  River  at  Windsor,  at  a  cost  of 
only  $15,000,  on  the  diagonal  or  cross-timbered  diamond 
arrangement. 

A  mile  from  Enfield  Bridge,  and  18  from  Hartford,  and 
eight  from  Springfield,  is  the  manufacturing  village  of  Thomp- 
sonville,  that  in  1828  was  commenced  for  the  making  of 
carpets;  120  looms  are  employed,  and  800  yards  daily 
finished.  Population  800,  of  whom  300  are  employed  in 
this  business. 

Like  other  towns  bordering  this  river,  Enfield  is  possessed 
of  an  endless  street,  more  or  less  dolled  over  with  houses  or 
farms,  and  on  a  parallel  with  the  river.  The  making  of  ploughs 
is  a  business  here. 

The  Shaker  Village,  five  miles  north- east,  can  here  be  visited 
if  convenient.  They  compose  about  200  persons  that  live  in 
celibacy;  have  50  houses,  work-shops,  stores,  &c.  all  having- 
an  aspect  of  neatness,  comfort,  and  convenience,  differing 
from  the  world  around  them.  A  thousand  acres  of  land,  of 
the  best  seen,  is,  under  their  industrious  management,  made 
a  source  of  wealth  ;  they  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  their 
brethren  of  the  same  principle  in  Niskayuna,  New  Lebanon, 
and  other  places,  though  not  as  numerous  or  well  known. 
Their  gardening,  horticultural,  and  manufacturing  employ- 
ments and  productions  are  in  high  repute.  Their  mode  of 
worship  and  of  dancing,  or  skipping,  is  the  great  source  of 
attraction  to  visiters  wherever  they  are;  they  are  under  ihe 
influence  of  artful  and  zealous  bigots  and  leaders,  and  are 
steeped  in  ignorance  and  superstition. 

The  Podunk  and  Scantic  rivers  are  small  streams  that  run 
from  the  elevations  on  north-east,  and  have  a  south-west 
course  of  10  or  15  mdes,  with  falls,  mills,  Sic.  and  join  the 
Connecticut  at  and  below  Windsor.  On  the  former  was  a 
large  tribe  of  Indians,  and  their  burying-ground  was  near 
where  the  Podunk  crosses  the  main  road. 

Suffield  township  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  tracts 
of  land  in  the  State,  and  adjoins  the  iMassachusetts  line.  The 
principal  street  is  over  a  mile  long,  contains  two  of  the 
churches,  Congregationalist  and  Baptist,  and  the  Connecticut 
Literary Inslitutionhelonging  to  the  Baptist  Education  Society, 
that  is  centrally  situated  16  miles  north  of  Hartford,  and  10 
19* 
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south  of  Springfield.  In  1835  it  was  incorporated ;  it  is  a 
brick  edifice,  72  feet  long,  34  wide,  and  four  stories  iiigh,  and 
has  24  rooms.  There  is  a  dwelling  house  for  the  steward,  and 
16  acres  of  land,  and  he  furnishes  board  and  washina  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  ^1  25  per  week  to  the  students  that  reside 
here  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  of  this  sect,  the  most  exten- 
sively diffused  of  any  in  the  Union.  There  are  about  60  or 
100  students. 

The  street  alluded  to  occupies  a  slope,  rising  gradually 
from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  has  many  neat  houses  and 
grounds,  gardens  and  fences,  that  betoken  the  thrift  and 
taste  of  the  proprietors.  The  Sulphur  Springs,  south-west 
one  mile,  are  in  a  low  tract  of  land,  and  have  but  limited 
accommodations. 

Gideon  Granger,  a  lawyer  and  politician  of  distinction,  and 
Post-master  General  of  the  United  States,  from  1801  to  1814, 
was  a  native  of  this  town,  and  a  most  active  person  in  form- 
ing the  fund,  now  estimated  at  over  two  millions  of  dollars, 
that  the  interest  of  is  distributed  in  the  various  towns  for  the 
support  of  the  district  schools,  in  which  are  taught  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  entire  number  of  children — and  here  no  one 
is  exempt.  An  equal  amount  to  that  received  from  the  State 
bounty,  must  also  be  raised  in  each  town  by  a  tax  ;  and  this 
is  the  simple  and  efficient  school  system  of  this  State,  that 
enables  the  humblest  to  acquire  the  elements  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  &.c.  he 

Oliver  Phelps  was  a  native  of  Windsor,  but  was  raised  in 
this  town,  and  in  Granville,  Mass. ;  and  after  making  a  for- 
tune, during  the  war,  in  the  Commissariat  department,  and 
by  trade,  he  and  Gorham,  in  1789,  bought  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  a  tract  of  land  of  2,200,000  acres,  in  what  wag 
the  Genessee  country,  but  now  is  part  of  several  counties  in 
the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  he  subsequently  purchased  a 
tract  in  Ohio  of  3,300,000  acres,  called  the  Western  Reserve. 
This  gigantic  monopolizer  of  land  finally  settled  in  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.  where  his  descendants  are  to  this  time.  The 
result  of  his  land  speculations,  in  whole  or  in  part,  fell  into 
the  Holland  Land  Company,  vvho  have  recently  transferred 
the  same  to  an  association  in  New- York. 

On  attaining  the  apex  of  the  street  above  mentioned,  at 
Suffield,  the  peak  of  Mount  Tom  is  seen  at  20  miles  north, 
forming  the  next  most  engrossing  object  of  the  advancing 
traveler,  that  now  leaves  behind  the  land  of  steady  habits, 
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and  enters  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

Coniinuing  on  through  West  Springfield,  26  miles  from  Hart- 
ford and  17  from  Northampton,  and  its  principal  street,  that 
has  a  shaded  and  umbrageous  aspect  from  the  fine  elms,  in  a 
few  miles  we  cross  Westfield  River  on  a  bridge,  and  in  a  short 
distance  another  to  the  east,  if  intending  to  visit  Springfield 
and  the  United  States  Arsenal,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  as 
we  would  recommend.  The  road  that  turns  to  the  right,  across 
the  low  land,  will  conduct  the  traveler  to  the  substantial 
bridge  over  the  Connecticut,  and  he  will  soon  find  comforta- 
ble quarters  in  one  of  the  hotels  in  Springfield,  that  is  built 
principally  on  one  street,  parallel  to  the  river,  two  miles  long. 
The  houses  are  well  and  uniformly  built  of  brick,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  town  is  lively  and  cheerful,  with  a  business-like 
appearance.  There  are  three  churches,  two  banks,  capital 
$250,000. 

The  Arsenal,  at  this  place,  is  elevated,  and  commands  the 
city  and  environs.  The  buildings,  workshops,  and  the  public 
property  of  every  description  that  is  here  accumulated, 
are  of  great  value,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  enclosing 
several  acres,  and  well  guarded — yet  fires,  &c.  have  taken 
place. 

There  are  300  workmen  employed  in  fabricating  guns  or 
muskets,  and  appurtenances  ;  and  their  small,  snug  abodes 
and  gardens,  indicate  good  order  and  substantial  comfort. 
This  ranks  with  that  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia,  as  one 
of  the  chief  armories  in  the  United  States ;  15,000  stand  of  arms 
are  made  annually,  and  the  expenditures  (near  $200,000) 
consequent  must  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  town  and 
neighborhood. 

Other  factories,  &c.  on  Mill  River,  south  of  the  Arsenal, 
and  on  the  road  that  passes  on  the  bank,  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  this  bus>y,  cheerful  town.  There  are  three 
ranges  of  shops  that  are  attached  to  the  Arsenal,  contain- 
ing numerous  water-wheels,  trip-hammers,  forges,  coal- 
holes, houses,  stores,  &c. ;  the  whole  presenting  a  stunning, 
deafening  scene  of  noise  and  confusion.  Distance  27  miles 
from  Hartford,  48  from  Worcester,  17  to  Northampton,  and 
87  to  Boston. 

The  Massachusetts  Rail-road  from  Boston  through  Wor- 
cester, comes  to  Springfield  down  by  the  Chickapee  Valley, 
crosses  the  Connecticut  on  a  viaduct     and  is  continued 
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on  the  west,  along  by  the  Westfield  River,  by  an  easy  gretde 
that  attains  the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountain  range  at 
Becket,  and  branches  to  Weststock  bridge  and  Hudson. 
This  is  a  road  that  has  cost  millions,  and  is  destined  to 
unfold  great  results  to  the  State  at  large,  and  especially 
to  Boston. 

The  Chickapee  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  comes  from  a  small 
lake  in  Gerry,  forming  VVare  River,  and  also  from  the  Swift 
and  Quaboag  that  unite  a  few  miles  to  the  northeast,  and 
enter  the  Connecticut  four  miles  above  Springfield.  The 
river  is  crossed  on  a  bridge  350  feet  long,  on  seven  stone 
piers.  The  village  of  Chickapee  is  a  mile  north,  and  is  on  an 
interval. 

South  HaJley  Falls,  and  the  village  and  canal,  are  six  miles 
above  Chickapee  River.  The  falls  or  rapids  extend  for  two 
miles,  and  the  entire  fall  from  the  upper  dam,  (of  1,100  feet 
long,)  is  52  feet.  The  canal,  of  2|  miles,  is  cut  from  16  to  30 
feet  through  a  slate  rock,  in  part,  and  is  a  work  of  great  ex- 
pense, that  was  aided  by  a  lottery  to  its  completion,  after 
having  been  the  source  of  warm  litigation  in  its  construction 
and  consequences.  The  lower  fall,  or  pitch,  is  32  feet ;  there 
are  six  locks  in  all.  The  inclined  plane  and  complex  machi- 
nery that  was  formerly  here  used,  has  been  long  since  dis- 
continued, and  the  locks  substituted;  tolls  $18,000  a  year. 
The  river,  above  the  fall,  has  a  south  course,  and  below  it 
turns  abruptly  to  the  ea^t,  and  soon  after  to  the  south.  The 
cataract  tumbles  over  a  confused  mass  of  rocks  32  feet  high 
and  1,600  feet  long,  presenting  fantastic  forms  of  beauty, 
force,  and  wildness,  to  one  standing  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below, 
with  a  back  ground  for  the  picture,  formed  of  the  peak  of 
Mount  Tom  in  the  haze  of  the  distance,  to  complete  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scene. 

Four  miles  above  South  Hadley  the  river  has  forced  a  pas- 
sage between  the  rocky  barriers  anciently  presented  by 
Mount  Tom  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Holyoke  on  the  east  j 
and  such,  in  fact,  was  the  Indian  tradition,  and  appearances 
seem  to  coincide  therewith. 
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Northampton. 

Northampton  was  settled  in  1654,  and  such  was  the  supe- 
riority of  this  tract  over  any  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  State, 
that  all  the  intervening-  portion  was  neglected,  and  the  hardy 
settlers  preferred  to  settle  amidst  the  then  distant  wilds  of 
this  smiling  region,  attracted  by  the  fertile  flats,  and  undaunt- 
ed by  the  hordes  of  savages  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  State 
between  Boston  and  Connecticut  River  was  unsettled  for  50 
or  60  years  after  Springfield  and  Northampton. 

The  surface  of  the  township  is  delightful,  with  orchards, 
meadows,  and  a  picturesque  grou|jing  and  harmony  of  ob- 
jects agreeable  to  the  eye.  There  are  ten  important  streets 
radiating-  from  a  common  centre  or  focus,  and  there  are  300 
or  400  houses,  and  1,6U0  to  2,000  inhabitants  ;  and  of  these, 
from  a  late  census,  120  were  over  60  years  of  age,  and  60 
over  the  age  of  70;  and  as  an  evidence  of  its  general  health, 
the  deaths  are  from  one  in  80  to  90  each  year. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Nonotuck,  and  the 
price  paid  them  by  the  whites  for  the  tract  from  South  Had- 
ley  Falls  to  Hatfield,  and  10  miles  west  of  the  river,  or  90 
square  miles,  was  100  fathoms  of  warcpum  by  tale,  and  10 
coats !  This  land,  now  composed  as  it  is  of  the  choicest  spot 
in  New  England,  is  cheaply  valued  at  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars ;  in  15  years  from  the  purchase  it  was  sold  or  valued,  in 
lots,  at  £5  sterling  the  acre  I 

The  town  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  plain,  and  one  mile 
from  the  river,  and  is  deeply  embowered  beneath  the  shade 
of  venerable  elms  and  other  shade-trees.  Some  dwelling- 
houses,  recently  erected,  are  in  a  chaste  and  beautiful  style 
of  architecture.  The  majority  of  the  others  are  neat  but  not 
expensive.  The  principal  hotel  is  agreeably  placed  on  a  ter- 
race overlooking  the  town  and  surrounding  country,  a  little 
aside  from  the  centre  of  the  town— it  is  spacious  and  well 
kept;  others  are  in  the  lower  streets. 

it  is  more  an  agricultural  than  a  manufacturing  place,^  but 
for  five  years  past  it  has  entered  with  spirit  and  success  into 
the  silk  business,  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees,  and  raising 
and  lending  the  silk  worm,  he.  by  a  company  with  ample 
capital,  and  hitherto  with  distinguished  success.  Printing- 
presses,  paper  mills,  bookstores,  are  in  full  employment,  in 
the  midst  of  intelligent  and  well  educated  communities. 

If  the  character  of  a  people  is  influenced  by  the  grandeur 
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of  the  hills  and  mountains,  and  the  rich  scenery  amid  which 
ihey  are  born,  and  dwell,  and  nurtured,  the  highly-favored 
inhabitants  of  this  town  must  be  ranked  as  the  especial  fa- 
vorites of  Providence. 

Eminent  men  have  abounded  or  resided  in  this  town-r-the 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  and  his  son,  the  Hon.  John  Stod- 
dard ;  and  the  two  celebrated  divines,  Rev.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, the  great  theologian,  and  his  son,  both  of  them  Pre- 
sidents of  colleges — the  former  of  Princeton,  and  the  latter 
of  Union  Collecxe,  Schenectady  ;  Caleb  Strong,  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  Judge  Strong. 

In  Southampton,  eight  miles,  is  a  tunnel  penetrating  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  a  hill,  and  leading  to  a  lead  mine  that 
may  be  worth  visiting  by  the  mineralogist  or  geologist  to 
acquire  specimens  of  the  ore. 

Round  Hill  is  a  beautifully  wooded  spot  with  a  large  airy 
mansion,  and  has  of  late  been  occupied  as  a  school  for  boys 
of  a  superior  grade.  It  is  a  short  distance  west  of  the  com- 
pact part  of  the  settlement,  and  like  the  hotel  in  the  vicinity, 
has  a  capital  panoramic  view  of  the  mountains,  plains,  rivers, 
and  all  the  villages  and  distant  church  steeples,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, &c. 

People  come  far  and  near  on  purpose  to  make  the  fashion- 
able exploration  to  the  summit  o{  Mount  Holyoke  on  the  east 
or  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Northampton.  Its  summit  is 
about  900  feet  above  the  river ;  and  to  visit  it  pursue  the  road 
to  the  ferry  that  crosses  to  its  base,  where  the  active  pedes- 
trian can  easily  wend  his  way  up  a  rather  steep  ascent  by 
means  of  the  stone  steps  and  platforms  that  soon  enable  one 
to  surmount  all  difficulties  and  attain  the  summit  of  this  re- 
nowned elevation. 

It  is  by  no  means  for  its  uncommon  or  superior  elevation 
to  others  that  this  is  so  much  visited,  but  it  is  that  it  rises  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  level  and  richly  cultivated  country,  like  an 
Egyptian  pyramid  in  an  immense  garden,  with  a  river  likethe 
Nile  or  the  Ohio  serpentining  through  the  lowlands  and  ap- 
proaching twice  to  the  very  base  of  the  mountain,  and  again 
receding  and  vanishing  beyond  the  gorge  to  the  south,  that 
gives  this  mountain  retreat  its  popularity  and  fame. 

The  Mountain  House  at  Catskill  is  three  times  as  elevated 
as  this,  but  is  remote  from  the  river  and  wants  the  same  cul- 
tivate<{  foreground  and  rich  meadow  that  is  here  seen,  and 
the  higlilandi  and  points  at  Fishkilland  New  Windsor  are  in 
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like  manner  deficient,  and  are  not  so  readily  accegsible  ai 

this  position.  The  beholder  hnre  is  fully  aware  of  the  tow- 
ering height  and  of  the  deep  plunging  view  and  sweep  of  the 
horizon  that  greets  his  ravished  sight;  the  formation  and 
gradual  rise  of  the  ground  as  it  rises  from  the  western  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  towards  the  distant  elevations  in  the  rear, 
give  one  the  facility  of  looking  deep  down  as  upon  the  oblong, 
open,  expanded  pages  of  a  volume  beneath  the  eye,  and 
tracing  the  minute  and  gore^eous  details  of  Ihis  wonderful 
exhibition.  The  pencil  of  Cole,  the  landscape-painter,  has 
seized  upon  the  most  impressive  part  beneath  and  beyond  the 
spectator,  that  of  the  curves  and  graceful  bend,  and  the  rich 
and  diversified  parterres  of  the  farms  that  on  these  meadows, 
subject  to  reg\ilar  or  sudden  inundations,  are  destitute 
of  fences  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  have  their  trees  and 
land-marks  both  to  ornament  and  distinguish  the  various 
domains. 

Turning  towards  Northampton,  the  peak  of  Saddle-back 
Mountain  is  seen  in  the  remote  back-ground  to  the  right,  and 
is  near  the  north-west  corner  of  Massachusetts  and  the  lines 
of  Vermont  and  New-York.  The  Haystack  and  Bare  Moun- 
tains arc  more  to  the  north.  The  eye  catching  sight  of  the 
waters  tiiat  emerge  from  the  gorge  between  Mount  Toby  on 
the  east  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  on  the  west,  will  follow  them  in 
their  sinuous  course  towards  Hadley,  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  where  it  makes  a  graceful  Mississippi-like  curve  to 
the  west  of  four  and  a  half  miles,  and  again  is  seen  to  ap- 
proach the  village  on  its  lower  border  to  the  south ;  and  it  is 
across  this  oxbow,  or  throat  of  the  bend,  that  the  street  of 
Hadley,  one  mile  long,  with  its  shaded  vista  of  trees,  houses, 
and  churches,  is  bounded  at  either  extremity  by  the  cheerful 
belt  of  water. 

Fences  are  not  required  on  this  peninsula,  as  cattle  cannot 
stray  far  from  their  owners.  The  quantity  of  land  here  so 
safely  environed  by  this  disportive  freak  of  the  river  is  equal 
to  2,600  acres  of  the  richest  quality,  and  that  in  the  season 
produces  exuberant  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  and  all  the  cereal 
gramina. 

Following  the  river  in  its  course  after  leaving  Hadley,  it 
approaches  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  which  we  now  stand, 
and  gives  place  to  the  extensive  meadows  of  Northampton, 
equal  to  those  of  Hadley  in  extent.  The  circuit  of  the  Hocka- 
nur,  or  Holyoke  and  Torn  Bend,  is  an  exquisitely  handsome 
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curve  of  three  and  a  half  miles,  while  the  neck  or  throat  of 
the  bend  is  only  450  feet  across. 

The  Monadnoc  Mounlam,  in  New  Hampshire,  is  seen  at  a 
distance  of  50  miles  to  the  north-east,  towering  in  its  misty 
indistinctness  and  grandeur  far  above  all  other  objects,  in 
comparison,  a  spur  shooting  out  near  the  river  above. 

The  valley  ^rom  Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke  to  Mount  Toby  is 
20  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  is  15  miles  wide 
from  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  west  and  north  to  the  Lyme 
or  Holyoke  range  on  the  east. 

The  Sugar  Loaf  is  an  abrupt  cone  that  terminates  the  Deer- 
field  Mountains,  and  between  it  and  Mount  Toby  is  a  vista 
into  regions  of  indefinite  extent. 

Comprehended  in  this  basin  or  valley,  is  North,  South, 
East,  and  West  Hamptons,  Hatfield,  Williamsburg,  and 
Whately  on  the  west;  and  Hadley,  Amherst,  Leverett,  and 
Sunderland  on  the  east  of  the  river,  besides  parishes  on  the 
summit  of  the  subjacent  hills  and  mountains. 

The  intervals  in  the  form  of  terraced  gardens,  lowest  near 
the  river  and  rising  as  they  recede  by  regular  gradations,  are 
distributed  into  lots  and  squares,  with  imaginary  lines  of  de- 
marcation formed  by  difference  in  the  vegetation  and  color 
of  the  crops  ;  a  brook  or  a  mill  stream  here  and  there  winds 
about  the  plain.  An  island  of  '20  acres,  completely  perfect 
in  form  and  vegetation,  is  directly  under  the  eye  in  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river.  The  ivaving  outline  of  the  crests  of  the  hills 
and  mountains  composing  the  frame-work  or  border  of  the 
picture,  and  the  acuminations  or  peaks  scattered  within  the 
bounds  of  the  horizon  in  the  remotest  distance  north  and 
south,  in  the  extreme  diameter  of  90  or  100  miles,  contrasted 
with  the  impressive  grandeur  of  the  adjacent  elevated  ranges 
that  trend  to  the  west  and  east,  and  embosom  vales  of  rival 
beauty  lower  down  the  river  at  Middletown,  form,  as  a  whole, 
one  of  those  splendid  exhibitions  or  panoramas  that  has  few 
parallels  in  this  country. 

The  Phelp^s  Farm,  two  miles  north  of  this  town  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  has  600  acres,  150  being  enriched  by 
annual  overflow  and  deposition  of  slime  and  manure.  The 
rest  is  a  rich  plain  and  part  of  the  sides  and  summit  of  the 
beautiful  Mount  Warner. 

In  the  habits  and  character  of  the  people,  and  in  the  plea- 
sures and  enjoyments  of  refined  and  intelligent  society,  and  in 
the  equal  distribution  of  landed  property,  protected  by  the 
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safe-guards  of  civilized  life,  we  do  not  imagine  there  is  a 
spot  on  earth  of  equal  size  that  surpasses  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut. 

In  returning  from  Mount  Holyoke  to  Northampton,  the 
road  may  be  varied  by  continuing  on  the  east  bank  through 
Hadley,  and  crossing  the  bridge  at  Hatfield.  This  is  opposite 
to  the  north  end  of  Hadley,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
west,  and  is  built  on  two  streets  of  a  mile  long,  that  cross  at 
right  angles,  north  and  south,  east  and  west.  The  7,000  acres 
comprised  in  the  township  are  in  part  mterval,  of  the  first 
quality,  and  part  valuable  upland,  and  the  rest  a  pine  plain. 
The  river  formerly  ran  where  houses  now  are,  and  half  a  mile 
west  at  the  foot  of  Mill  River  Hill.  This  broad  lowland  has 
extended  over  and  increased  towards  Hadley,  and  considera- 
ble tracts  have  been  abstracted,  in  a  hundred  years,  from  the 
east  and  added  to  the  west  shore,  as  at  Wethersfield  and 
Glastenbury  farther  down  the  river.  Agricultural  wealth  is 
here  evinced  by  the  size  of  the  barns  and  the  comfortable 
aspect  of  the  dwellipgs. 

Whaleley  is  north  of  the  last  town,  and  has  the  same  ar- 
rangement of  interval,  plain,  and  hills.  The  latter  are  cov- 
ered with  farms.  In  traveling  over  the  dull  plain,  the  mono- 
tony is  relieved  by  the  objects  in  advance,  the  Sugar  Loaf 
and  a  part  of  Deerfield  Mountain,  separated  by  a  depression. 
The  former  is  a  sharp  irregular  co7ie,  and  has  on  the  south  a 
bold  precipice  with  the  usual  debris  of  the  trap  or  green-stone 
in  fragments  reaching  from  the  base  half  way  to  the  summit. 
The  vistas  before  alluded  to  are  here  seen  with  still  more 
impressive  effect. 

Amherst  is  five  miles  in  a  north-east  direction  from  Hadley, 
and  is  conspicuous  for  its  elevated,  healthy,  commanding 
situation,  and  for  its  flourishing  college  under  the  popular  and 
able  direction  of  President  Humphries,  also  a  professor  of 
divinity  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy;  and  six  other 
professors;  and  one  of  French  and  Spanish,  one  of  mathe- 
matics, and  a  tutor  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The 
edifice  is  very  extensive,  with  a  portico  and  colonnade  of  six 
pillars  facing  to  the  south,  and  is  seen  and  admired  for  miles 
around.  There  are  280  students,  and  the  course  of  studies 
similar  to  Yale  College  before  described  at  New  Haven.  Vaca- 
tions are,  six  weeks  from  fourth  Wednesday  in  August,  two 
weeks  in  January,  and  four  weeks  from  first  Wednesday 
in  May;  and  the  annual  commencement  on  the  fourth  Wed- 
20 
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nnsday  in  August.  57  seniors,  48  juniors,  47  sophomores,  37 
freshmen,  3  resident  graduates;  total,  192. 

Three  miles  distant  is  a  large  private  establishment  for 
educating  boys,  known  as  the  Amherst  Academy. 

We  can  proceed  on  north  from  this  to  Sunderland  and  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Toby,  and  there  cross  to  Deerfield  by  the 
road  on  the  east  side,  or  when  at  VVhaleley  continue  on  up 
the  west  side  of  the  river  as  the  road  and  other  circumstancea 
may  dictate  at  the  time. 

Eight  miles  above  Hatfield,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sugar  Loaf, 
a  skirmish  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians  took  place  in 
August,  1675,  the  latter  losing  26  and  the  former  10  men. 
This  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  bloody  war  with  the 
Indians  of  New  England,  that,  by  the  cunning  and  sagacity 
of  King  Philip,the  Tecumseh  and  Osceola  of  his  age  and  gene- 
ration, had  contederated  together  to  destroy  the  English  set- 
tlers at  a  blow,  and  very  nearly,  indeed,  effected  their  object. 
Deerfield.  Northfield,  and  Hatfield  were  successively  assault- 
ed by  800  savages,  but  after  they  had  done  much  mischief 
they  were  driven  off  with  loss;  but  in  May,  1676,  they  again 
pounced  unexpectedly  down  in  the  day  time,  when  a  portion 
of  the  men  were  busy  in  the  fields,  and  burnt  a  few  houses 
and  barns,  and  attempted  to  steal  the  cattle  and  drive  them 
away,  but  a  rally  took  place,  and  25  young  men  from  Hadley, 
hearing  the  attack,  crossed  the  river,  forced  their  way  through 
the  savages,  losing  only  five  and  killing  some  of  the  Indians, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  people  that  were  in  the  fortified  hou- 
ses repelled  the  attack,  and  the  enemy  retreated.  The  battle 
at  Bloody  Brook  was  an  affair  where  90  young  men,  the 
flower  of  the  country,  were  cut  ofT  by  these  foes  from  being 
taken  unawares  off  their  guard,  while  scattered  in  the  wood» 
— only  seven  escaping  to  toil  the  tale.  Tlie  Indians,  while 
busy  in  plundering  the  dead,  were  surprised  in  their  turn  by 
a  body  of  soldiers  from  Deerfield,  under  Captain  Moseley, 
who  charged  boldly  and  forced  them  into  a  swamp.  The 
Indians  then  attacked  his  rear,  when  he  wheeled  his  jnen  and 
drove  them  a  second  time,  and  fought  them  in  this  way  for 
five  hours,  and  drove  them  several  miles,  losing  two  men  and 
killing  96  of  their  number. 

Dterfidd  River  rises  in  Vermont,  and  has  a  south-east  and 
then  a  north  and  east  course  to  the  Connecticut,  through  a 
gap  in  the  Deerfield  Mountains.  It  is  violent  and  turbulent, 
and  deeply  imbedded  in  mountains,  but  these  give  due  place 
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\o  meiftdows  and  rich  low  grounds.  Thie  town  of  Deerfield 
occupies  an  elevation  at  ihe  base  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by 
farms,  smiling  in  the  abundance  of  its  orchards,  meadows, 
and  gardens.  The  aspect  of  the  houses  situated  on  a  street 
running  north  and  south,  indicates  thrift  to  the  owners,  that  are 
mostly  asriculturists  of  respectability.  This  town  has  sus- 
tained the  most  fiery  ordeal,  having  been  twice  burnt,  and  as 
often  deserted  and  repossessed.  In  1704  the  French  Canadians 
and  Indians  made  an  inclusion,  killed  40  and  captured  a  hun- 
dred of  the  citizens.  Those  that  escaped  took  refuge  in  a 
fort,  that  was  resolutely  defended  against  the  enemy.  One 
house  is  yet  preserved  near  the  church  that  has  its  door  per- 
forated with  bullets  and  marks  of  the  tomahawk. 

By  reference  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  valhys  that 
contain  Deerfield  River,  and  the  Oiter  Creek  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  have  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  lead 
f<;r  100  miles  exactly  in  the  course'  for  an  enemy  to  pursue 
coming  in  their  canoes  frorti  the  north  down  Lake  Champlain, 
and  debarking  at  the  inouth  of  the  creek  as  above.  This  is 
no  doubt  the  cause  why  Deerfield  was  selected  for  destruction 
so  repeatodly,  from  the  facility  thus  afforded  to  overwhelm  the 
unsuspecting  inhabitants;  and  the  early  history  of  this  set- 
tlement was  made  amid  the  blood  and  tears  of  its  victims. 

Continuing  on  three  miles  and  crossing  the  Deerfield  River,of 
200  Feet  width,  on  a  toil  bridge  near  the  Deerfield  Mountains, 
we  arrive  at  Greenfield,  at  a  remarkable  bend  of  the  river  as  it 
tonries  here  from  the  north-east.  The  road  on  thie  margin  of 
the  same  lowland  as  heretofore  ascends  a  slope  on  the  bor- 
<lers  uf  Gireen  River  before  it  enters  this  town,  that,  like 
others  on  this  route,  is  built  on  a  single  strftef,  east  and  west, 
on  the  bank  of  Deerfield  River.  This  town  ranks  next  to 
Northampton  or  Springfield  as  a  place  of  business,  and  has  an 
air  of  vivacity  and  life  that  is  quite  prepossessing.  A  bridge 
crosses  the  Connecticut  at  the  southeast  of  this  town. 
Much  of  (he  land  hereabouts  is  an  extensive  plain  twelve 
miles  by  five,  With  a  couiinuiation  of  the  Deerfield  Mountain 
On  the  east  side.  The  land  of  the  plain  is  indifferent,  but  that 
of  the  border  along  Green  River  is  first  rate. 

Be.rnardslon  lies  on  the  same  plain  as  the  last  mentioned, 
and  the  adjoining  township  of  Gill  is  a  series  of  slopes  as- 
cending by  easy  gradations  to  a  crest  or  roof  towards  the 
West,  and  the  whole  forms  a  charming  tract. 

Falls  occur  in  the  river  four  miles  east  of  Greenfield  ;  and 
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here  was  the  scene  of  artolher  battle  with  the  Indians,  who 
were  formerly  seated  along  here  in  large  bodies  in  hopes  to 
live  unmolested.  But  on  the  17th  May,  1676,  a  company  of 
160  whites  marched  secretly  and  lell  on  the  copper-colored 
race,  alter  a  debauch,  wlien  they  were  gorged,  and  stupid, 
and  sunk  in  sleep,  and  attacked  their  wigwams,  forced  them 
to  take  to  the  river,  and  in  their  confusion  of  jumping  into 
their  canoes,  without  paddles,  and  in  the  profound  darkness  of 
the  night,  many  were  carried  over  the  falls  and  perished,  and 
others  ran  into  the  river  and  were  drowned,  and  others  skulk- 
ed into  the  bushes  and  hiding-|)laces,  but  were  ferreted  out 
and  killed.  The  Indians,  who  at  first  supposed  they  were 
attacked  by  their  old  enemies,  the  Mohawks,  soon  found  their 
error,  rallied  and  attacked  the  whites  by  a  much  superior 
force,  and  drove  them  back  into  Hatfield,  killing  37  of  them, 
but  losing  300  of  their  tribe  in  the  pursiiit. 

The  aborigines  after  this  severe  loss  never  appeai'ed  in 
much  force  in  this  neighborhood,  and  appeared  to  be  effectu- 
ally depressed  and  disheartened  tor  ever  afterwards. 

vVorthJield  township  adjoining  the  New  Hampshire  line  or» 
the  east  side  of  Connecticut  River,  and  the  town  or  village, 
like  others  before  described,  is  a  mile  long  on  one  street,  oni 
an  elevation  ranging  with  the  river,  and  has  a  few  comforta- 
ble houses  with  the  characJ6ristic  neat  and  plain  eastern  ap- 
pearance. The  Toby  chain  of  highlands  bounds  it  on  the 
east  and  envelopes  the  settlement,  while  the  arrangement  of 
the  landscape  in  front  exhibits  the  river  in  its  meanders  fot 
miles  among  teeming  and  rich  meadows  and  K>vv  grounds. 
We  itow  enter  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

From  Northfield  to  Braltleborough  m  Vermont  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  rides  in  New  England,  along  either  shore  of  the 
river.  Hinsdale^  on  the  east  of  the  Connecticut,  is  pleasartt 
and  romantic,  and  is  in  part  a  narrow  and  level  tract  by  the 
river,-  and  the  rest  higher  and  irregular,  rising  and  uniting 
with  the  Toby  chain  below.  West  River  Mountain  is  in  the 
north  of  this  township,  and  i?  a  bold  river  bluff  800  or  900 
feet  above  the  water;  and  150  feet  from  its  summit  is  art 
excavation  70  feet  ileep,  made  formerly  by  the  inhabitants 
hereabouts;  witii  the  vague  expectation  of  finding  some  valua- 
ble mineral.  As  the  wonderful  story  is  related,  about  60 
years  since  an  explosion  proceeded  from  this  elevation  like  that 
of  a  cannon  of  heavy  calibre,  causing  much  alarm  and  the 
fear  of  an  earthquake.     On  visiting  the  place  a  hole  six  infch- 
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*g  only  i"  diameter  was  found  as  the  effect  of  fire  proceeding' 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  like  a  blast,  and  a  pine  tree  near 
was  covered  by  a  black  mineral  substance  ejected  from  the 
aperture,  and  consisting  of  melted  or  calcined  iron  ore  like 
the  scoriee  of  a  forge,  violently  forced  out  in  a  partially  fluid 
state,  and  adhering  to  the  tree  that  remained  in  that,  state  some 
years;  the  same  vitrified  substance  was  also  found  on  the 
rocks  and  earth,  that  it  required  a  violent  effort  to  sepa- 
rate. The  cliffs  are  of  granite.  The  same  kind  of  vitrifac- 
lion  and  yellow  ochre  lias  been  dug  out  of  the  pit  before  al- 
luded to,  and  perhaps  it  yet  abounds,  and  may  by  digging  be 
procured. 

At  Tvrner^s  Falls  is  a  dam,  and  a  canal  of  three  miles  for 
passing  boats  and  rafts.  Here  are  some  mills.  The  water  ia 
compressed  bolween  two  rocks  at  the  falls,  and  produces  a 
fine  cataract,  and  not  destitute  of  wildness  and  interest. 

Vernon,  the  first  town  in  Vermont  north  of  the  Massachu- 
setts line,  was  called  Fort  Dummor,  and  here  was  a  bJock- 
housc,  or  fort,  to  guard  the  lower  country  against  French  Ca- 
nadian and  Indian  hostilities. 

Chesterfield  and  Westmoreland  are  the  next  in  succession  to 
Hinsdale  on  the  left  or  east  side  of  the  Connecticut.  The 
first  is  a  grazinjrand  elevated  region,  and  the  second  is  bless- 
ed with  an  excellent  soil  and  has  no  waste  land.  Walpole  is 
the  next  in  order,  and  was  first  settled  by  Colonel  Bellows,  a 
commissary  stationed  here  in  1754,  and  then  bore  his  name 
as  did  a  fort  here.  Aided  by  his  office  he  acquired  wealth  and 
consideration,  and  his  name  to  distinguish  the  celebrated  falls 
on  this  river  will  go  down  to  posterity.  The  town  occupies 
a  level  tract  cf  two  intervals.  (A  lofty  hill  750  feet  rises  near, 
and  is  under  grazing  and  cultivation.)  At  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
on  a  plain,  is  the  most  important  street,  extending  north  and 
south,  and  is  a  bustling  business  place,  and  the  thoroughfare 
from  Boston  and  through  Bellows'  Falls,  over  the  Green 
Mountains  to  Rutland.  Middlebury,  and  Burlington,  and  by 
Lake  Champlain  to  Montreal. 

The  Bellows'  Farm  of  700  acres  is  three  miles  north,  and 
the  mansion  house  Is  on  the  site  of  the  old  Fort  Dummer, 
and  on  a  ridge  that  is  conspicuous  for  miles  around.  This 
valuable  estate  was  in  colonial  times  granted  to  Colonel  Bel- 
lows by  Governor  Wentworth,  for  his  bravery  and  services  as 
a  frontier  settler.  Bellows  being  a  shrewd  man,  and  fearing 
that  the  Governor  would  not  grant  the  exact  tract  aojied  for, 
20* 
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told  the  Governor  he  wanted  such  a  tract,  naminfr  it,  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  township,  on  the  top  of  the  falls  moun- 
tain ;  but  as  he  expected  and  wished,  this  the  Governor  told 
him  could  not  be  conceded,  but  that  any  other  part  of  the 
township  might  be  selected  ;  and  as  he  could  not  do  better,  the 
Colonel  of  course  selected  the  best  tract  of  interval  in  the 
country,  and  had  the  grant  fully  confirmed — -it  being  probably 
the  one  spot  of  all  others  the  Governor  would  have  retaitied 
for  himself. 

Continuinj!  on  through  the  upper  part  of  Vernon,  and  by 
a  village  with  mills,  &.c.  we  pass  a  large  slate  quarry  on 
the  right  hand,  and  approach  BraUleborough  in  Vermont, 
that  occupies  an  elevated  table  land,  and  is  an  important 
stopping-place,  and  has  a  good  hotel  and  stage  house.  North 
of  the  town  are  seen  the  effects  of  water,  that  at  some  period 
has  by  its  abrasion  produced  a  series  of  steps  or  terraces. 
There  is  a  small  creek  tumbling  over  the  rocks  here,  that  gives 
v/ater-power  for  several  factories  and  mills. 

Bellows^  Falls  are  three  miles  north  of  VVaJpole  and  ten 
from  Brattleborough,  and  are  a  scries  ot  rifls  and  rapids  near* 
ly  one  mile  in  extent,  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  600  feet  high. 
The  river  that,  above  and  also  below  the  falls,  is  650  feet  wide, 
is  here  contracted  within  20  feet,  and  of  course  has  intense 
velocity  A  canal  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  breadth  at 
bottom  18,  and  at  top  60,  and  depth  20  feet,  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  west  side,  and  a  dam  across  the  river  turns 
the  supply  of  water  into  the  canal;  there  are  seven  locks, 
including  a  guard  lock,  of  seven  feet  four  inches  each,  or 
forty-four  feet.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  old  bed  of  the 
river,  several  feet  above  the  present  one,  much  deep  rock 
cutting  and  expenditure  has  been  saved.  The  entire  cost 
was  S50,000, 

The  road  in  Claremont  and  Cornish  is  close  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  the  hills  on  the  east  exclude  any  view  be- 
yond them  to  the  interior,  but  the  pastures  and  acclivities, 
and  the  elegant  summits,  and  the  abundance  of  cattle  and 
agricultural  wealth  is  witnessed.  This  and  all  the  river  coun-- 
try  above  Charlestown  and  Bellows'  Falls  has  been  settled 
since   1763. 

The  first  bridge  ever  built  over  the  Connecticut  was  at  this 
spot,  and  cost  $)2,700.  The  present  elegant  and  durable 
structure  belongs  to  Mr.  Geyer,  that  owns  the  mansion  near 
by  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  on  the  east  side,  in  a  very 
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romantic,  but  seemingly  insecure  position,  frdttt  the  impend- 
ing rocks  of  this  vast  precipice. 

There  are  four  mills  near  the  south  point  of  the  canal,  and 
a  few  neat  houses,  a  church  and  stores  to  the  west  of  the 
canal,  and  between  that  and  tlie  river. 

Circular  excavations  in  the  hard  granite  rock,  made  at  for- 
mer years,  by  rhe  attrition  of  the  water  and  pebbles,  are  here 
seen,  as  at  afl  similar  spots,  where  abundant  evidence  exists 
of  the  waters  havinjcr  been  at  a  higher  level. 

Sexton's  and  William's  Rivers  are  small  streams  risinjj  In 
the  Green  Mountains  a  tew  miles  north-west,  and  entering- 
the  Connecticut,  the  former  below,  and  the  other  above,  Bel- 
lows' Falls.  Cold  River,  coming  from  the  Sunapee  Mount 
and  the  Cold  Pond  near  its  base  in  New  Hampshire,  enters 
from  the  east. 

Charlestown,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut,  is  the 
next  above  the  falls,  in  nine  miles,  and  the  river  is  pleasant 
and  the  road  hard  and  good,  with  the  Toby  range  close  at 
hand  on  the  right;  and  at  a  spot  where  the  hills  recede  and 
sweep  round  to  the  north-east,  this  delightful  village  is  placed, 
and  has  two  streets  on  a  parallel  to  the  river,  and  the  others 
at  right  angles,  with  the  streets  overshadowed  in  summer,  and 
presenting  a  most  attractive  aspect  with  its  white  houses  and 
green  blinds,  court-yards,  shrubberies,  and  gardens.  Here 
are  near  2,000  acres  of  rich  bottom-land,  with  orchards 
and  trees  that,  in  June  and  July,  have  a  most  captivating 
appearance. 

Another  of  the  celebrated  farms,  that  of  Jarvis',  may  be 
seen  at  the  bend,  termed  the  ox'-bow,  in  VVethersfield,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  The  extensive  brick  mansion  and  out- 
buildings, and  the  style  of  the  fences,  &c.  indicate  the  good 
management  and  wealth  of  the  possessors. 

The  Black  River,  a  small  stream  coming  from  the  Hawk 
Mountain  due  west,  and  from  ponds  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  passes  through  the  adjoining  town  on  the 
south.  The  Sugar  River,  that  has  a  long  chain  of  boltom- 
land,  coming  from  the  Sunapee  Lake,  of  10  miles  long,  on 
the  New  Hampshire  range  of  mountains,  also  falls  into  the 
Connecticut  above  the  bend  and  farm  above  mentioned,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  Ascufney  Mountain  in  Vermont,  below 
Windsor.  This  mountain  is  2,000  feet  high,  and  is  the  barome- 
ter of  the  surrounding  country,  and  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
valley.  The  Indian  name  means  three  peaks.  A  road  leads  up 
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to  near  the  summit,  and  the  view  there  beheld  is  quite  worthy' 
the  (rouble  of  the  ascent. 

Windsor  ranks  as  the  second  town  in  Vermont.  It  has  the 
county  buildings  and  also  the  Stale  Ptison,  the  latter  being  of 
the  gray  granite  of  the  country,  and  is  situated  on  the  upper 
plain,  or  hill,  that  overlooks  the  town,  tliat  is  situated  partly 
on  the  lowland,  or  the  bottom  near  the  river,  and  partly  on 
the  plain  next  the  hill.  It  consists  of  a  street  side  by  side 
with  the  river,  two  miles  or  more  long,  and  many  of  I  he  houses 
have  pretentions  to  style  and  good  taste  more  than  others 
in  this  part  of  New  England.  There  are  numerous  mecha- 
nics and  traders,  good  hotels  and  stage  houses,  It  is  distant 
from  Boston  109  miles,  from  JN'ew  Haven  1G7,  from  Ports- 
mouth 105. 

The  traveler  while  at  Windsor  may  cliverge  from  his  route 
up  the  Connecticut,  and  take  the  route  up  the  White  River 
through  the  gorge  called  the  Gulf  Road,  towards  Montpelier, 
the  capital  of  Vermont,  and  by  the  Onion  River  to  Lake  Charri' 
plain  at  Burlington,  and  thence  to  Canada.  The  road  and 
the  conveyances  aire  safe  and  good,  the  scenery  indescribably 
sublime^  passing  up  one  valley  and  down  the  otiier  by  very 
gradual  and  easy  planes,  well  engineered,  and  through  villa- 
ges of  a  lovely  and  healthy  aspect. 

LuWs  Brook,  that  is  passed  north  of  Windsor,  has  cut  a 
channel  in  the  earth  of  50  left  deep,  in  which  mills  are  erect- 
ed that  are  below  the  level  of  the  banks. 

The  Waterquechee,  a  small  stream  200  feet  wide,  coming 
from  the  lofty  mountains  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest,  is 
next  crossed,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  it  reaches  the 
Connecticut  is  a  half  circular  or  horse-shoe  fall  over  a  ridge 
of  rocks  of  40  feet,  that  at  certain  stages  of  the  water  exhi- 
bits a  diversified  and  fascinating  appearance.  Fine  farms^ 
and  houses  neat  and  snujjj  are  seen  as  we  go  through  Hart- 
land  to  the  mouth  of  the  White  River,  16  miles  above  Windsor. 
The  stage  road  takes  to  the  north  shore  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wtiite  River,  if  the  traveler  wishes  to  seethe  remarkable 
gulf  alluded  to,  through  Hartford,  Sharon,  Tunbridge,  Ran- 
dolph, Brookfield,  Barre,  at  the  summit  level,  and  thence 
down  the  Onion  River  valley  through  Montpelier,  Middlesex,- 
Waterbury,  Bolton,  Richmond,  and  Burlington.  The  magni^ 
ficent  i^orge,  or  s;haut,  as  it  would  be  called  in  India,  between 
the  Camel^s  Rump  on  the  south,  and  the  Mansfield  Mount  on 
the  north,  is  one  of  the  mighty  and  impressive  scenes  and 
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wondersofihe  Green  Mountains,  25miles  westof  Montpelier, 
and  the  same  north-east  from  Middlebury.  At  a  distance  it 
has  a  resenibiance  to  the  back  of  a  camel.  The  ascent  may 
be  effected  in  four  hours,  from  the  west  or  on  the  north  slope. 
In  half  the  way  up  is  a  windin^r  passage  gently  ascendinjj 
round  the  base  of  a  hiyli  mountain  west  of  the  Rump,  and  that 
can  be  attained  wiihout  much  fatigue;  but  there  the  eleva- 
tion begins  rd^pidly  to  increase  until  it  rises  to  an  angle  of  60 
degrees  to  the  top.  Rivulets  of  surpassing  transparency, 
purity,  and  coolness,  wind  down  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  are  most  grateful  to  the  weary  traveler.  The  apex  is  a 
bare  rock  of  several  acres,  on  the  east  and  west  skirted  with 
a  thick  growth  of  low  balsam  fir.  The  extreme  top  is  a  near- 
ly level  surface  of  a  few  rods  in  width  from  north  to  south, 
with  a  precipice  on  the  south  of  several  hundred  feet.  From 
the  foot  the  slope  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  an 
immense  distance  below.  The  descent  on  the  north  to  the 
Onion  River  is  more  gradual.  The  highest  point  is  4,000 
feet  above  Lake  Chaniplain,  20  miles  to  the  west,  that  with 
the  intervening  hills  and  valleys  is  looked  down  upon. 

Potato  Hill,  in  Lincoln,  16  miles  south,  is  not  much  inferior 
in  height  to  the  Rump,  andis  divided  from  it  by  the  deep  broad 
chasm  at  the  south,  while  on  the  north,  beyond  the  deeper  gulf 
of  the  Onion  River,  rises  in  its  pomp  and  proud  superiority 
Mansfield  Mountain,  4*400  feet  above  the  lake.  The  moun- 
tains ill  New- York,  on  the  west  of  the  lake,  rise  with  infinite 
majesty,  as  do  the  White  Hills  in  New  Hampshire,  to  a  still 
greater  elevation  and  glory.  They  are  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage fiom  this  central  range,  intermediate  between  those 
in  New-York  and  ^ew  Hampshire. 

The  grandeur  of  the  scene  is  heightened  to  perfection  if 
the  wanderer  can  see  the  clouds  sweep  across  the  summits 
of  some  of  the  neighboring  bills  or  mountains,  partly  con- 
tealing  the  exquisite  landscape  that  extends  to  the  limits  of 
the  State  ;  or  if  lie  can,  after  spending  a  night  on  the  summit, 
in  June  or  July,  witness  the  dawn  of  day  and  the  sea  of  fog 
2,000  feet  below,  appearing  like  an  ocean  beneath  him,  with 
the  capes,  islands,  and  promontories  formed  by  distant  peaks 
and  ranges  piercing  above  the  vapors. 

An  earth-slide  and  a  torrent  of  water  of  tremendous  vol- 
ume, weight,  and  impetus,  that  occurred  1827,  29th  June, 
may,  ia  its  effecls,he  seen  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  Addison 
county,  in  the  township  of  Lincoln,  Vermont,  20  miles  south- 
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west  of  Montpelier  and  of  the  Rump,  on  the  lofty  peak  of  the 
Green  Mountains.  Fayston  is  on  the  road  leading  to  it.  It 
was  heard  in  the  forenoon,  and  made  a  jar  and  noise  like  a 
peal  of  thunder,  a  thick  fog  enveloping  the  mountain— at  the 
lime  it  was  far  from  the  abode  of  man.  The  hemlock,  the 
spruce,  and  the  otiier  giant  trees  of  the  forest  were  taken  off 
and  snapped  and  ground  (O  splinters. 

Plainfield  and  Lebanon,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  fol- 
low in  course.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  plain,  where 
the  river  is  200 feet  wide,  the  falls  or  rapids  are  seen  to  good 
advantage.  The  descent  in  three-fourths  of  a  mile  is  but  30 
feet,  of  which  two-thirds  is  at  the  last  ledge  where  the  waters 
plunge  into  a  deep  reservoir.  On  mounJing  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill  is  seen  another  plain  of  several  miles  to  the  noith,  of 
an  irrcaular  surface,  and  formerly  covered  with  pines. 

Dartmouth  College  is  on  the  plain  before  mentioned,  two 
miles  above  Lebanon  Falls,  and  half  a  mile  east  of  the  river. 
There  is  a  bridge  leading  to  Norvnch  in  Vermont,  on  the  west 
side,  344  feet  long  The  college  was  established  in  1769, 
through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  for  educating  mis- 
sionaries, and  for  the  Indians  also,  one  of  whom,  Samson 
Occum,  graduated  here,  was  ordained  and  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  sent  to  England,  where  the  king  and  nobility  treated 
him  very  graciously  and  liberally  :  and  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
was  the  principal  benefactor.  Donations  of  land,  of  little 
present  value,  have  been  made  to  it  by  the  State.  There  are 
150  to  200  students,  in  four  clashes  as  usual  in  New  England. 
The  commencement  is  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  August, 
and  is  tif^te  day  to  the  literati  of  the  Slate  and  to  strangers 
that  then  assemble  ;  after  v/hich  the  long  vacation  of  six 
weeks  and  two  days  h  taken  ;  another  occurs  of  five  weeks 
and  five  days  from'the  fourth  Monday  in  February.  The  first 
college  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  two  others  have  since 
been  erected,  and  the  few  houses  around  the  public  square. 
The  expenses  of  tuition  per  year  is  $33,  exclusive  of  the 
medical  lectures.  The  Professors  are,  of  history,  divinity, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry  and  medicine. 
Seniors  f.l.  juniors  56,  sophomores  83,  freshmen  101,  medical 
78,   total  371. 

Lyme,  Orford,  and  Picrmont  are  the  next  townships  in 
succe.ssion  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  close  by  which  is  the 
road.  Intervals  and  forests  alternate.  Orford  is  on  a  plain 
nnd  interval  on  the  west.     The  expansions  of  the  lowlanda 
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Site  &  miie  and  a  half  broad  and  three  miles  long.  Two  hills 
on  the  west  of  the  river,  Coney's  and  Sawyer^ s,  each  450  feet 
high,  forming  bold  bluffs  of  granite  near  the  road,  are  fine 
objects,  as  they  are  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  am- 
phitheatrical  or  bowl-shaped  interval. 

Orford  is  a  village-street  of  two  or  three  miles,  straggling 
along  the  river,  as  in  other  places.  Soap-stone,  or  steatite,  so 
useful  and  indispensable  for  grates,  stoves,  jambs,  and  furna- 
ces, to  withstand  the  intense  heat  of  the  fires  of  anthracite  coal 
now  so  extensively  used,  is  here  quarried  and  sent  to  New- 
York  and  other  places.  Plermont  and  Haverhill  next  occur, 
the  former  rough  and  unpleasant.  At  Haverhill  the  distant 
glimpses  of  the  Moose  Hillock  and  other  giants  of  the  valley 
that  we  are  approaching,  give  a  zest  to  our  progress.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  elevated,  and  there  are  .orood  hotels 
in  the  village  on  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  The  Sulphur 
Spring  in  Newbury,  across  the  west  of  the  river,  is  of  some 
note.  The  great  Ox-boiv,  a  tract  of  rich  lowland  of  only  500 
«cres,  enveloped  by  a  bend  in  the  river,  is  but  an  imitation  of 
those  in  Massachusetts. 

At  the  mills,  four  miles  above  Haverhill,  is  a  small  village  ; 
the  ride  thus  far  is  delightful,  a  good  road  and  soil,  handsome 
surface,  and  the  Connecticut  clear  and  sparkling,  and  this 
continues  till  we  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  ihe  Ammanoosuck 
Riv^r,  a  rapid  and  powerful  stream  that  comes  down  in  a 
north-east  direction  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  is  50  miles  long;  its 
waters  are  cold  and  pure;  ifs  bed  rocky  or  gravelly;  its 
valley  is  from  one  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide; 
its  borders  at  times  rude  and  solitary,  or  more  open  and 
cheerful,  and  where  it  runs  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  its  north 
shore,  the  cliffs  and  woods  that  impend  over  the  stream  are 
wild  and  gloomy;  this  only  continues  for  a  fev/  miles,  when 
the  scenery  changes,  and  softens  to  a  chain  of  rich  low 
grounds  and  cultivated  farms.  A  good  tavern  is  found  at  Bath. 

After  crossing  the  Ammanoosuck,  the  road  as  well  as  the 
river  forks  to  the  north-east  and  south  east.  The  former 
crossing  the  rough  Littleton  mountains,  and  continuing  on, 
past  the  Fifteen  Mile  Falls,  to  Dalton  and  Lancaster,  40  miles. 
At  the  falls  and  lower  bar  in  Lyman,  10  miles  north  from 
the  mouth  of  Wells  River  and  the  Ammanoosuck,  the  Con- 
necticut takes  its  long  southern  course  to  the  ocean  at  Long 
Eslaad  Sound,  300  miles  from  its  origin  in  Lake  Connecticut 
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above,  latitude  45°.  The  upper  bar  is  at  the  north- cast  corner 
of  the  township  of  Dalton,  above  the  long  rapids  or  Fifteen 
Mile  Falls. 

Tl)e  road, that  (as  above)  forks  to  the  south-east,  goes  through 
Franconia,  (see  index,  and  old  man  of  the  mountains,)  and 
to  the  iron-works — but  the  road  to  the  Notch  of  the  White 
Mountains  strikes  ofl' directly  east,  at  the  forks  first  mention- 
ed, in  Littleton,  and  goes  through  Bethlehem. 

From  Dalton  to  Lancaster  is  14  miles,  eight  being  rough, 
and  so  covered  with  stones  that  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  no 
footsteps  of  man  or  animal  is  seen.  At  the  northern  declivity 
of  the  mountains  that  bound  Dalton  on  the  east,  is  a  long  and 
narrow  flat. 

Lancaster,  our  xdlima  Ihule  to  the  north  on  this  road,  is 
built  on  a  plain  the  north  side  of  Israel's  River.  The  Street  is 
half  a  mile  long,  and  of  commendable  width. 

Israel's  River  pervades  the  township  centrally,  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  recesses  and  glens  of  the  White  Mountains ;  is  30 
miles  long,  and  abounds  with  choice  mill  sites.  Intervals, 
plains,  and  hills  are  the  general  features  of  its  banks. 

The  meteorology  of  this  quarter  is  modified,  influenced,  or 
governed  by  the  proximity  of  the  lofty  mountains  on  the  east, 
the  storms  or  falls  of  rain  or  snow  generally  coming  from 
the  north  west  or  west. 

At  Lancaster  are  three  remarkable  n's^a*  or  prolonged  vales, 
diverging  from  this  as  the  focus.  The  first  is  in  a  south- 
west direction,  or  down  the  Connecticut  for  30  miles,  where 
for  20  miles  of  the  lower  part  the  mountains  compress  upon 
the  river,  and  form  the  long  rapids  or  Fifteen  Mile  Falls,  and 
above  them  at  Dalton,  eight  miles  south  of  Lancaster,  the  ex- 
pansion begins,  and  soon  becomes  six  rniles  wide,  and  is  of 
that  width  for  15  miles  up.  The  second  is  to  the  south* 
east,  and  is  20  miles  long  and  12  wide,  and  leads  the  eye 
to  the  Little  Moose  Hillock  and  the  Littleton  ranges,  and 
terminating  with  the  White  Mountains,  rising  majestically 
and  filling  the  horizon  in  grand  style.  The  third  is  to  the 
east,  up  the  valley  of  the  upper  Ammanoosuck,  20  miles  long 
and  eight  broad,  also  terminating  on  the  grand  sierra  of  the 
White  Mountains, 

These  long  mountain-galleries,  all  seen  in  succession,  with 
lofty  walls  or  sloping  sides,  give  to  the  whole  a  frame- work 
and  a  finish  that  is  unrivalled  in  its  noble  character  and 
effect. 
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The  vista  up  (he  Ammanoosuck  is  very  fine,  being  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  arch  or  bow,  traced  with  beauty  and  taste, 
up  the  river  to  the  mountains.  The  peaks  of  this  range  are 
two  regular  cones  of  singular  beauty.  The  whole  magnifi- 
cent range  of  the  Moose  Hillock  is  completely  exposed  to 
view  for  20  miles,  its  summits  sculptured,  shaped,  and  diver- 
sified by  the  masterly  hand  of  nature. 

The  next  towns  north,  on  the  west  of  the  river  to  the  CanG,' 
da  line,  are  Guildhall,  Maidstone,  Brunswick,  Minehead, 
Lemington,  Averill,  Canaan,  and  on  the  east  of  the  river  next 
to  Lancaster,  is  Northumberland,  Stratford,  Columbia,  Cole- 
brook,  Stewartatovvn,  and  in  12  miles  is  the  beautiful  lake, 
four  miles  in  extent,  that  forms  the  extreme  source  of  the 
river  that  we  have  been  tracing  upwards,  step  by  step,  from 
its  moutli. 

Bethlehem  is  15  miles  west  of  the  White  Mountains,  as  we 
advance  up  by  the  side  of  the  Ammanoosuck.  The  view  from 
the  hill  in  this  place  is  extensive  and  pleasing;  on  the  east, 
Mount  Washington,  and  the  nest  of  peaks  assembled  beneath 
and  around,  fill  up  and  form  the  raost  imposing  outline  in 
the  horizon. 

Our  way  leads  us  through  the  Breton  Woods,  an  extensive 
tract  of  primitive  forest  for  five  miles  to  a  tavern. 

In  a  mile  we  again  arrive  on  the  banks  of  and  cross  the 
Ammanoosuck ;  after  passing  through  dense  woods  and  bushes, 
and  a  narrow  road,  the  ascent  then  begins  on  an  easy  slope  up 
the  base  for  two  miles,  where  the  Ammanoosuck  is  crossed 
for  the  last  time ;  in  a  i'QVf  rods  we  are  on  the  dividing  ridge, 
and  meet  the  waters  of  the  Saco  taking  a  direction  to  the 
south-east  and  joining  a  small  reservoir  on  the  north;  the 
outlet  soon  ciosses  the  path,  and  creeping  by  the  skirts  of  a 
meadow,  enters  the  Notch.  The  nest  of  mountains  to  the 
eastward  here  unfold  their  grandeur  suddenly. 

The  Notch  or  Gulf  that  is  here  entered  upon,  extends  for 
two  miles,  and  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  immense  sundering  or 
parting  of  the  stupendous  barrier  of  rocks,  caused,  probably, 
by  an  earthquake  or  upheaving  and  wrenching  motion,  caused 
by  the  internal  fires  of  the  earth.  For  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
the  crack  or  parting  of  the  cliffs  is  narrow,  not  over  25  feet 
at  first ;  but  from  the  rapid  slope  or  fall  of  the  road,  as  the 
valley  parts  before  us  in  two  miles,  the  first  farm  occurs,  and 
on  casting  back  a  glance  at  the  entrance  of  the  Notch,  the 
closing  in  of  the  vast  walls  on  either  side  is  an  effect  both 
21 
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new  and  impressive,  ending  in  a  rocky  apex,  acute  and  point- 
ed. The  house  kept  by  the  late  Mr.  Crawford  is  five  mile* 
west  of  the  Notch. 

Proceeding  six  miles,  we  behold  the  magnificent  amphi- 
theatrical  oval  sweep  of  the  mountain,  15  miles  long-  and 
three  wide,  where  the  population  of  a  world,  almost,  might 
be  congregated  and  arranged,  and  command  a  full  view  of 
the  vast  arena  beneath. 

The  most  impressive  and  striking  portion  of  this  grand 
ThermopylcE,  of  America  extends  for  five  miles  in  a  labyrinth- 
ine defile,  constantly  opening  and  closing,  with  magical 
effects  and  rapid  transformations,  as  we  wend  between  these 
huge  granite  walls  and  double  barriers  of  mountains  of  half 
to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  height,  with  its  pinnacles  and 
castellated  turrets  soaring  proudly  above  the  lofty  sierra,  and 
diminishing  a  casual  passenger  to  a  minute  size,  like  a  fly  on 
a  side-wall  in  comparison,  compelling  man  to  shrink  into  in- 
significance before  the  overwhelmingpower  of  nature's  works. 

The  Saco,  as  it  roars  and  tumbles  along  its  rocky  bed,  bare- 
ly yields  passage-way  for  carriages  and  vehicles  without  en- 
croaching on  the  mountain,  and  claims  the  narrow  valley  as 
its  sole  domain,  and  has  already  become  a  mill  stream. 

Soon  as  the  traveler  scans  the  prospect  and  panorama  that 
bursts  upon  him  on  entering  and  passing  slowly  up  or  down 
the  glen,  he  is  struck  with  amazement  at  beholding,  among 
other  wonders,  the  effects  yet  so  startling  in  its  mass  of  ruins 
of  the  looser  parts  of  the  mountains,  brougiit  down  by  the 
great  slides  or  masses  of  earth  and  stones,  iti  the  night  of 
August  28th,  1826. 

The  most  distant  ages  will  have  before  them  the  deep 
furrows  and  scars  then  made  by  the  oceans  of  water  that  for 
a  few  hours  fell  on  these  devoted  mountains,  and  that  now 
compose  such  an  interesting  and  evident  feature  in  their  ap- 
pearance. 

These  avalanches  de  terre  et  de  pierre  are  in  stripes  from 
the  summit  to  the  base,  increasing  in  width  and  depth  ast 
they  descend  down  to  the  bare  and  solid  rock ;  a  long 
drought  had  preceded  this  catastrophe,  the  earth  was  ex- 
ceedingly dry,  and  the  ram  being  also  accompanied  by  a  very 
high  wind,  that  twisted,  and  thrashed,  and  acted  upon  the 
trees  with  irresistible  and  lever-like  mechanical  force  in 
loosening  the  roots  and  earth  around  them,  no  doubt  caused 
this  event  and  the  loss  of  life  that  ensued. 
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The  victims  to  this  calamity  have  their  most  enduring 
monuments  and  memorials  engraved  on  the  face  of  the 
mountains,  that  allured   them  within  its  grasp  but  to  destroy. 

One  of  the  slides  measures  three  miles  long-  and  one  quar- 
ter wide.  It  destroyed  a  bridge  and  filled  a  river,  and  yet 
presents  a  scene  of  ruin  unparalleled.  The  declivities  in  the 
Notch  have  furrows,  where  acres  of  the  surface,  trees  and 
earth,  were  carried  down.  No  similar  event  had  ever  been 
noticed  of  that  magnitude  in  this  country  before,  although, 
upon  examination  since  made,  such  places  and  effects  in  re- 
mote ages  past,  no  doubt,  have  transpired. 

Two  water-falls  of  indescribable  beauty  are  seen  on  the 
south  or  right  hand,  within  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
after  entering  the  Notch  ;  the  first  is  seen  to  leap  forth  800 
feet  above  your  head,  and  at  two  miles  distance,  and  over  a 
rock  facing  the  sun,  and  sparkling,  and  foaming  in  its  beams. 
The  second  comes  from  a  height  of  250  feet,  over  three  steps 
or  precipices,  and  has  worn  a  smooth  square  channel  in  the 
solid  rock,  like  a  race-way  or  trough  of  a  mill,  and  at  the 
bottom  is  received  into  an  excavation  or  bowl  in  the  solid 
rock — here  also  the  magical  effect  of  moving  water  is  exhi- 
bited in  its  most  fascinating  forms. 

The  gate  to  the  palace  of  nature  is  passed  and  left  behind  ; 
the  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  we  are  surrounded  by  the 
majesty  of  the  Creator's  works,  and  as  we  proceed  in  our  ex- 
amination of  the  details,  the  effect  becomes  more  overpower- 
ing ;  the  imagination,  excited  to  a  phrenzy  of  enjoyment,  gives 
loose  to  the  fascinations  and  glories  of  the  world  around.  We 
feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  being. 

Advancing  slov.'ly  through  this  enchanted  and  solemn  val- 
ley, wide  and  yawning  chasms,  and  narrow  and  irregular 
paths  of  great  length,  attest  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
long-continued  winter's  cold,  and  the  torrents  of  th6  dissolv* 
ing  snows  and  ice  in  spring,  in  wearing  down  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  with  a  resistless  and  gigantic  force  rending  asund- 
er rocks  and  hurrying  them  to  valleys  beneath.  The  vast 
cliffs,  hoary  v/ith  age  and  the  moss  of  centuries,  preside  with 
frowning  dignity  over  the  desolate  and  deserted,  yet  most 
impressive  scene. 

From  the  Notch  the  descent  to  the  east  is  quite  steep,  not 
to  say  even  dangerous,  and  for  16  miles  the  Saco  is  a  brawl- 
ing,  tumbling  cascade,  and  very  rapid,  having  seven   falls  j 
two  of  40  feet  high-^its  whole  course  may  be  110  miles. 
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Conway  is  about  25  miles  from  the  Notch,  towards  the  south- 
east, on  the  road  to  the  coast  and  Portland  or  Portsmouth,  and 
occupies  the  first  low  ground  or  bottom  that  occurs  on  the 
Saco  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  on  a  bend  of  the  river. 

Fryhurgh  lies  in  a  remarkable  bend  of  the  Saco,  that  en- 
compasses the  tpwnship  on  the  north  and  east  for  20  miles ; 
the  town  is  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Conway,  and  is  on 
a  sandy  level. 

Hiram  is  20  miles  from  Conway  to  the  south-east,  on  the 
side  of  the  Saco,  and  is  formed  of  swells  ;  on  a  hill  is  a  tine 
view  of  the  White  Mountains,  42  miles  ;  here  the  oaks 
begin  to  appear  once  more  since  leaving  Bath  on  the  Con- 
necticut. 

From  Fryburgh  to  Standish,  on  the  Saco,  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Sebago  Pond,  is  marsh,  swells  or  hills,  easy  to  culti- 
vate, or  pine  plains  of  stiff  loam,  cold,  but  capable  of  im- 
provement. 

Between  Hiram  and  Standish  are  the  cataractsof  the  Saco, 
here  a  large  stream,  rushing  over  a  rocky  ledge  40  feet  high, 
tumultuous  and  wild. 

Standish  to  Gorham,  nine  miles;  Falmouth,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Saco  on  the  north,  seven;  thence  across  the  river  to 
Portland,  three  miles.  Gorham  is  a  large  township  of  farms, 
its  surface  formed  into  hills  and  dales,  with  a  good  soil. 

The  Sebago  Lake  is  about  ihree  miles  north  of  Standish, 
and  is  13  miles  long  and  9  broad ;  its  outlet  forms  the  Pre- 
sumpscot  River,  that  after  a  short  run  of  12  miles  to  the 
south-east,  empties  into  Casco  Bay,  at  its  south-west  side, 
near  Portland;  there  is  also  a  short  canal  leading  direct  to 
the  latter  place.  The  Sebago  waters  abound  in  fish,  such  as 
trout. 

Portland  is  123  miles  north-east  from  Boston,  and  61  from 
Portsmouth,  &c. 


Boston. 


Boslon,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  the  third  in  population  and  wealth  in  the  United 
States,  is  centrally  placed  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  com- 
monwealth at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  admira- 
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\)\y  situated  for  trade  and  inland  commerce,  being  ott  a  pe- 
ninsula, with  a  capacious  harbor  and  deep  water,  and  well 
})rotected  from  the  sea,  with  a  narrow  entrance  that  ia  well 
fortified  by  the  works  on  Castle  and  Governor's  Islands,  forts 
Independence  and  Warren.  There  are  40  islands  and  rocky 
islets  included  between  the  outer  prongs  of  Nahant  on  the 
north  and  Aiderton  on  the  south,  the  two  points  that  form 
the  bulwarks  of  the  outer  harbor ;  and  that,  with  Long,  Deer, 
and  other  islands,  the  Brewsters  and  Point  Shirley,  shield 
ihe  inner  harbor  from  the  heavy  swell  and  tides  from  the  At- 
lantic, and  form  one  of  the  safest  naval  and  niarilirae  depdta 
on  the  entire  coast  of  North  America. 

The  city  is  exhibited  to  the  best  advantage,  either  by  com- 
ing in  from  sea,  or  on  approaching  by  one  of  its  noble  bridg- 
es or  grand  avenu-es  leading  from  the  main,  and  that  form 
s-uch  a  sinking  feature  to  ail  strangers,  more  especially  at 
night,  when  lighted  up  by  the  numerous  lamps  that  form 
long  starry  vistas  on  the  waters,  and  indicate,  at  various  an- 
gles and  converging  points,  the  great  metropolis  of  the  east, 
«  Venice  rising  out  of  the  deep  ;  the  efffCt  in  the  day  is  also 
very  imposing  from  the  clustering  of  domes  and  steeples, 
and  the  masts  of  shipping,  and  the  lofty  outlines  of  the  va- 
rious prominent  ranges  of  buildings  of  a  style  that,  even  at 
fv  distance  of  miles,  prepares  the  eye  to  enjoy  the  excitement 
and  gratification  of  the  near  approach. 

At  Roxbury  the  traveler  finds  himself  entering  upon  the 
main  avenue  to  the  city,  amid  associations  glovvmg  with  the 
most  intense  historical  interest,  from  the  remains  of  revolu- 
tionary field-works,  and  pursuing  the  route  for  a  mile  over 
the  Neck,  plunges  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  that  extends 
by  the  principal  thoroughfares,  Washington-street  and  Ha- 
nover-streot,  for  two  miles  to  Winisinmot  Ferry,  at  the  ex- 
treme north-cast  part  of  the  city;  such  is  the  entrance  in 
arriving  from  Providence  and  the  south-east  parts  of  the 
State,  or  else  through  South  Boston.  This  old  entrance  is 
5,397  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Neck 
it  is  only  a  few  rods  wide,  and  approaches  close  to  the  water 
on  the  east,  but  has  been  filled  in,  aixd  extended  on  the  west, 
to  form  several  streets  or  blocks  of  ground. 

The  IVeslern  Avenue,  leading  from  Sewell's  Point,  in  Brook- 
line,  to  Beacon-street  at  the  north  side  of  Boston  Common, 
and  past  the  State  House,  is  a  massive  construction  of  stone 
and  earth,  Ij  miles  long,  and  60  to  100  feet  wide  and  13  high, 
21* 
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and  encloses  600  acres  of  fl^ts,  over  which  the  tide  formerly 
flowed  ;  and  a  lateral  or  crossdam  leading  to  Roxbury  di- 
vides this  enclosure,  and  by  flood  and  ebb-gates  forms  a  re- 
ceiving basin,  and  pives  great  water-power.  The  cost  of 
this  substantial  work  was  $700,000 ;  the  income  only  6  to 
S7,000. 

JVest  Boston  Bridge,  connecting  Cambridge  Port  and  Bos- 
ton, has  180  piers,  and  is  G,190  feet  long,  including-  abutment 
and  causeway,  and  40  broad,  and  cost  $76,667 — income,  13 
to  ^15,000.    this  bridge  will  revert  to  the  State  in  40  years. 

Cradle's,  or  Canal  Bridge,  from  Lechmere  Point  to  Boston, 
is  2,796  feet  long  and  40  wide,  floored  with  earth  ;  a  lateral 
bridge  extends  from  this  to  Prison  Point  and  Charlestown, 
nnd  is  1,830  feet  long  and  35  wide— income,  3  to  $4,000; 
and  this  also  will  belong  to  the  State  in  40 years. 

Warren  Bridge  leads  to  Charlestown,  and  is  1,390  feet 
long  and  44  wide — income,  16  to  $20,000,  and  belongs  to 
the  State. 

Charles  River  Bridge,  from  Boston  to  Charlestown,  ia 
1,503  feet  long  and  42  wide,  and  has  75  piers,  and  cost,  ori- 
ginally, SoO.OOO,  but  the  present  owners,  ^300,000— all  the 
first  owners  have  vacated.  This  will  belong  to  the  State  in 
1856 ;  the  income  is  about  10  or  $11,000. 

Bridge  from  Sea-street  to  South  Boston  is  500  feet  long  and 
38  wide,  and  is  free,  and  was  built  by  land-owners  in  the 
neighborhood. 

South  Boston,  or  the  Neck  Bridge,  is  1,550  feet  long  and 
40  wide,  and  cost  $50,000,  and  is  now  free  and  city  property. 
Total,  seven  bridges;  length,  23,669  feet;  cost,  over  1|  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

There  are  also  viaducts  over  the  Charles  River  for  the  rail- 
road to  Lowell,  and  also  one  for  the  rail-road  to  Worcester. 

There  are  two  hundred  docks  and  wharves  surrounding  the 
city ;  the  most  important  are  India  Wharf,  near  Fort  Hill,  980 
feet  long,  280  feet  wide,  with  a  splendid  range  of  39  stores, 
four  stories  high,  size  22  by  80  feet,  built  in  1805. 

Central  Wharf,  built  in  1816,  1,379  feet  long,  loOfeetwide, 
with  54  stores,  four  stories  high,  and  23  by  50  feet ;  an  obser- 
vatory or  signal-station  on  the  summit,  to  telegraph  the  ship- 
ping and  communicate  with  the  outward  station.  From  this 
elevation  strangers  can  obtain  a  fine  marine  and  city  view 
that  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

Long  Wharf,  from  the  end  of  State-street,  1,800  feet  long, 
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200  wide,  76  stores,  with  a  well  of  good  water  90  feet  deep. 

City  Wharf,  Mercantile,  Lewis,  Hancock's,  Scarlet, 
Union,  the  Marine  Rail-way,  Battery,  Holmes,  Weed, 
Winnisimmet,   Carney's, 

Commercial  Wharf,  1,100  feei  long,  160  wide;  34  granite 
stores,  25  by  60  feet ;  cost  $500,000,  and  in  grandeur  and 
convenience  are  unrivalled.  The  above  are  north  of  Indian 
Wharf;  on  the  south  is  Foster's,  Liverpool,  Russia,  Bull's, 
Francis',  Wale's,  Lloyd's,  Amory's,  Davis',  Baxter's,  and 
Cobb's,  near  South  Boston  Bridge. 

The  population  of  Boston  is  about  85,000,  and  if  the 
towns  within  five  or  seven  miles  should  be  included,  the  ag- 
gregate would  be  120,000. 

The  Indian  name  of  this  place  was  Shawmut,  and  that  of 
thetirst  Englisli  settlers  Trimount,  for  its  three  hills  ;  the  size 
of  the  peninsula  was  then  estimated  to  embrace  700  acres  ; 
it  is  now  about  1,000,  by  filling  in  the  low  grounds  and  dock- 
ing; the  hills  having  been  reduced  and  graded,  and  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  a  large  city,  yet  leaving  some  elevations  of 
50  to  110  feet. 

Boston  has  been  settled  209  years,  and  originally  was  dis- 
tinguished by  three  hills,  one  of  which  occupied  the  present 
site  of  the  State  House,  and  soared  up  to  an  acute  point  as 
high  as  the  apex  of  the  lantern  above  the  dome  of  that  build- 
ing, from  which  all  strangers  can  behold  the  panorama  of 
Boston  and  its  environs  at  an  elevation  210  feet  above  the 
harbor,  that  when  once  seen  and  studied,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  ;  it  cannot  be  exceeded  by  any  city  in  the  United 
Sta'tes. 

Many  of  the  islands  in  the  harbor  are  attractive,  and  15 
afford  pasture,  and  are  visited  in  summer  by  parties  of  plea- 
sure. The  rivers  that  empty  into  this  harbor  are  the  Mystic, 
Charles,  Neponset,  Manaticaut,  and  around  its  borders  are 
Charlestown,  Chelsea,  Cambridge,  Brookline,  Brighton,  Rox- 
bury,  Dorchester,  and  Quincy ;  and  the  bays,  coves,  and  in- 
lets that  open  into  the  interior,  add  much  to  the  beauty  and 
attraction  of  the  environs. 

There  are  in  Boston  upwards  of  200  streets,  lanes,  &c. 
besides  courts  and  squares  ;  28  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
$18,000,000;  27  insurance  Companies,  with  a  capital  of 
S7,600,000,  and  a  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  $500,000. 
The  bank  charters  in  this  State  all  expire  in  1851 ;  those  of. 
the  Insurance  Companies  are  optional  with  the  Legislatvtor 
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There  are  more  thfin  50  places  of  public  worship),  besides 
Mission  Chapels,  Halls,  Bethels,  &ic.  There  are  12  lafge 
Public  Schools,  including  ihe  Latin  and  English  High- 
School-,  opened  to,  and  frequented  equally  by,  the  poof  and 
rich,  besides  primary  or  minor,  and  Sabbath-schools.  The 
school  system  of  this  State,  and  especially  of  this  city,  is 
perfect,  and  20,000  ehildren  of  this  city  are  kept  at  school  at 
a  yearly  expense  of  S200.000. 

Tlie  true  American  spirit  and  feelings  of  a  predominant 
population  of  native  born  citizens  is  the  characteristic  of 
this  city  ;  and  it  is  unrivalled  in  its  literary  institutions 
and  its  richly-endowed  hospitals  and  asylums,  that  the 
munificence  of  its  citizens  has  delighted  to  establish.  In 
wealth,  enterprise,  public  spirit,  and  patriotism,  and  the 
enlightened  intelligence  of  the  people,  Boston  has  ever  been 
preeminent. 

Of  its  public  buildings,  Fnneuil  Hall,  or  the  Cradle  of  Li- 
berty, in  Dock  Square,  at  the  head  o.'  State-street,  and  front- 
ing on  Washington-street,  or  Cornhill,  deserves  the  first  and 
most  honorable  mention,  as  where  the  great  men  of  this  city, 
and  state  and  nation,  have  made  its  walls  resound  with 
thrilling  flashes  of  eloquence.  It  was  presented  to  Boston  in 
1742,  by  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq  and  after  various  alterations,  is 
now  a  plain  brick  edifice  of  100  feet  by  80,  and  three  stories 
high,  the  lower  part  used  for  stores;  the  hall  for  public  meet- 
ings is  76  feet  square,  and  28  feet  high,  and  has  deep  galle- 
ries on  three  sides,  and  paintings  of  patriots,  warriorsj  and 
statesmen,  with  an  armory  above. 

The  Stale  House  is  the  most  conspicuous  edifice,  and  on 
the  highest  ground  in  Ihe  city,  fronting  Beacon-street,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  beautiful  public  square,  mall,  or  com- 
mon, of  48|  acres,  with  its  noble  elms,  the  growth  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  the  strufture  is  brick,  and  the  style  plain — length  173 
feet  breadth  61,  with  a  paved  court  in  front,  and  an  area  on 
the  rear  of  the  fiist  floor,  where  is  seen  Chantry's  statue  of 
Washington.  The  dome  of  the  State  House  is  52  feet  in 
diameter  and  230  feet  above  tide  level,  and  of  course  looks 
down  and  lords  it  over  the  city,  harbor,  and  the  country  sur- 
rounding it;  as  the  ascent  is  arduous,  so  is  the  view  most 
magnificent.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  a  numerous 
ody  of  500  or  600,  meet  in  the  halls  of  this  edifice,  that  also 
omprisesthc  various  official  rooms. 
^^•;he  City  Hall,  formerly  used  as  the  State  House  by  the 
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Colonial  and  State  governments,  is  on  State  and  Washington- 
streets,  and  occupied  by  the  city  government,  post-office, 
and  reading-room,  is  110  feet  long,  38  wide,  and  three  sto- 
ries high. 

The  New  Court  House,  between  Court  and  School-streets, 
in  Court  Square,  is  a  noble  building  for  the  courts  of  law, 
record  offices,  he.  and  is  of  Quincy  granite,  17G  feet  long,  54 
wide,  and  57  hi(»h,  with  two  porticos,  each  of  four  fluted 
columns  of  25  feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  25  tons  weight.    There  are  four  court-rooms 

50  feet  by  40;  the  cost  of  the  building,  without  the  land,  wag 

51  50,000. 

The  Massachusetts  Hospital  is  also  of  granite,  and  occupies 
an  area  of  four  acres  on  Charles  River,  between  Allen  and 
Bridge-streets,  in  the  west  part  of  the  city,  and  is  168  feet 
long  and  54  broad,  and  is  a  monument  of  taste  and  benefi- 
cence; the  cost  of  the  land  and  building  was  S144,500;  the 
funds  of  the  institution,  including  the  donations  of  John 
M'Lean.  Esq.  and  Miss  Mary  Belknap,  is  f  1-20,000.  About 
45  sick  on  an  average — cost  each  $4  62  a  week.  There  are 
two  acting  surgeons  and  three  physicians. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  connected  with  Har- 
vard, is  a  spacious  edifice  of  brick,  in  Mason-street,  near  the 
Mall,  and  contains  a  medical  library  of  5,000  volumes. 

The  ]\'PLean  *Hsylum  for  the  Insane  is  at  Cliarlestown,  and 
is  a  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital,  and  occupies  a 
charming  site  of  rising  ground  near  East  Cambridge,  1^ 
miles  from  the  City  Hall,  and  has  15  acres  of  land  for  courts 
nnd  gardens.  The  buildings  (that  cost  $186,000)  are  large 
and  well  adapted  to  aid  in  the  cure  and  conduce  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  inmates.  The  grounds  are  well  laid  out,  and  the 
walks  gravelled ;  and  there  are  summer-houses,  groves  of 
ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers;  a  road  for  riding, 
and  a  pond  with  gold  and  silver  (ish,  and  every  suitable  pro- 
vision made  to  beguile  the  patients  into  a  forgetfulness  of 
their  sorrows  and  melancholy  situation.  Such  an  institution 
is  an  honor  to  its  founders  and  to  human  nature. 

The  New  England  Insliluiion  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
in  Boston,  is  another  philanthropic  emanation  of  benevolence 
begun  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  who  presented  a  va- 
luable and  splendid  building  in  Pearl-street,  and  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  by  one  zealous  impulse,  consummated  the  gift  by 
raising  the  requisite  funds.    Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  is  the  director 
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E.  Treiicheri,  teacher;  Lowell  Mason,  professor  of  music. 
The  expense  to  pay-scholars  is  $jl50  a  year;  there  are  50 
inmates. 

The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  by  Drs.  Jeffries  and  Reynolds, 
is  also   in  good  repute. 

The  Houses  of  Industry,  of  Correction,  and  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  are  all  in  South  Boston,  on  the 
margni  of  the  harbor,  and  are  stone  buildings  of  *2'2Ufeet  by 
43,  and  make  a  conspicuous  appearance  from  Boston.  They 
occupy  60  acres  of  ground  on  the  famous  heights  of  Dor- 
chester, \vhere  field  works  were  thrown  up  by  the  American 
forces,  that  caused  a  speedy  evacuation  ot  Boston  by  the 
British  troops. 

The  poor,  old,  and  infirm,  and  those  able  to  work,  are  here 
supported  in  the  first,  and  the  convicts  under  eight  years  in 
the  second  house  mentioned,  the  latter  on  the  plan  of  seclu- 
sion, silence,  and  single  cells ;  there  are  here  about  300  con- 
fined, half  of  them  foreigners;  and  of  the  paupers,  (841,) 
550  are  natives.  There  are  about  100  in  the  juvenile  delin- 
quen!  department.  The  whole  under  overseers,  with  a  super- 
intendent, physician,  and  chaplain  to  each  house. 

The  Fantuil  Hall  Market,  that  was  planned  and  completed 
under  the  mayoralty  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Esq.  in  1825-'27,  at  a 
cost  of  $150,000,  exclusive  of  land,  is  536  feet  long  and  50 
wide,  and  is  entirely  of  granite,  with  a  portico  at  each  end  of 
four  pillars,  23  feet  high,  and  extends  east  from  Faneuil  Hall; 
the  lower  floor  is  the  market  for  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables; 
the  second  story  is  occasionally  occupied  for  large  sales  of 
dry  goods  and  American  manufactures,  and  for  ware  rooms. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  building,  from  a  base  of  74  by  55  feet, 
springs  a  dome  of  fine  proportion.  North  Market-street 
65  feet,  and  South  Market-street  102  feet  wide,  are  at  the 
respective  sides  of  this  splendid  edifice,  and  warehouses 
with  uniform  granite  fronts  line  the  street. 

There  are  other  markets  of  smaller  dimension  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  such  as  the  Boylston,  corner  of  Washington 
and  Boylstonstreets. 

Hotels, — The  Tremont  House  is  three  stories  high,  and  160 
feet  long,  on  Tremont-street ;  and  the  v/ing-  on  Beacon-street, 
four  stories,  and  84  feet  long,  34  wide;  and  the  wing  on  the 
south,  fronting  an  open  square,  is  four  stories,  and  1 10  by  40 
feet,  and  there  are  180  rooms — cost  of  the  edifice,  wifhoutthe 
land,  S6S,000— the  dining-hall  is  70  by  31  feet,  and  14  high. 
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The  construction  is  of  Quincy  granite,  with  a  portico  of  four 
fluted  coiumns  25  feet  high,  enclosing  a  recess  37  feet  by  7. 
This  establishment  occupies  an  airy,  pleasant,  and  commodi- 
ous situation  near  the  Mall  and  opposite  to  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  and  has  hitherto  been  extremely  well  kept,  and  filled 
with  fashionable  society  and  strangers. 

The  American  House  in  Hanover-street  contains  125 
rooms,  and  is  well  arranged  in  modern  style,  lighted  with 
gas. 

The  Shawmut  House  and  Earls'  Coffee  House,  also  in 
Hanover-street;  the  New  England  in  Clinton-street,  and 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  Congress  Square;  the  Pearl- 
street  House,  the  La  Fayette,  and  the  Marlboro'  Hotels,  the 
latter  being  a  temperance  house  in  Washington  street;  the 
Franklin  in  North  Market-street  ;  Commercial  Coffee  House, 
Broad-street;  City  Tavern,  Brattle-street;  Blackstone  House 
in  National  House,  Elm-street  Hotel ; 

Mansion  House,  Milk-street ;  Eastern  Stage  House,  Ann- 
street;  one  in  Howard-street;  and  the  Albion  and  the  Shaw- 
mut; the  two  latter  are  on  the  European  plan. 

The  Maverick  House,  East  Boston ;  the  Mount  Washing- 
ton House,  South  Boston. 

The  American  Traveler  and  Stage  Register,  published  at  47 
Court-street,  will  be  useful  to  possess,  as  it  notices  the  vari- 
ous rail-roads,  stages,  and  steam  and  canal-boats. 

A  Steam-boat  for  Portsmouth  starts  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  at  seven  in  the  morninof,  and  for  Hing- 
ham,  daily  from  Foster's  wharf,  at  nine  A.  M.  and  five  P.  M. 
and  for  Bangor  and  Portland,  from  Lewis'  wharf,  Saturdays 
and  Thursdays,  at  five  P,  M.  and  one  from  Foster's  wharf, 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  five  P.  M.  and  one  for  Nahant, 
daily,  at  nine. 

The  stages  for  the  interior,  depart  from  Nos.  34  to  42 
Hanover-street;  and  from  the  City  Tavern,  Brattle-street, 
and  11  Elm-street;  those  places  being  the  head-quarters  and 
old  established  stage-houses,  where  every  requisite  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained. 

The  Middlesex  Canal  may  be  viewed  by  taking  a  passage 
in  a  canal  boat  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at 
eight  A.  M.  or  from  No.  9  Elm-street,  in  a  stage  that  takes 
passengers  to  the  canal  basin.  The  canal  extends  through 
Charlestown  to  Medford,  5  Woburn,  10  Wilmington,  14  to 
Lowell,  at  the  locks  and  on  the  Merrimack  River;  total,  29 
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miles.  It  cosl  $828,000,  is  30  feet  wide  at  top,  20  at  bottom? 
and  four  feet  deep;  the  summit  level  being  104  feet  above 
tide  water,  and  32  feet  above  the  Merrimack.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1789,  and  finished  in  1808,  and  was  the  first 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  for  several  years  lay.  dor- 
mant, but  of  late  has  been  more  used.  The  locks  are  12  feet 
by  80. 

The  Post-Office  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  west  end  of  the 
City  Hall,  on  Washington-street  and  State-street— 33  mail 
stages  arrive  and  depart  daily.  The  office  is  open  from  seven 
A.  M.  to  eight  P.  M.  and  from  five  to  sis  P.  M.  on  Sundays. 
The  income  is  S78,00O  to  $90,000  per  year. 

The  public  debt  of  the  city  is  $1,147,399 — the  receipts  per 
year,  $1,316,624— expenditures,  $1,316,290— income  for  rents 
S44,000.  The  city  owns  7,000,000  square  feet  of  land  on  the 
neck  and  basin, and  also  the  various  public  squares — the  Mall 
or  Common,  and  other  lands  of  great  value,  and  much  ex- 
ceeding the  city  debt. 

The  Mall  or  Common,  that  is  justly  the  pride  of  the  citizens, 
has  ever  been  preserved  inviolate  for  the  enjoyment  and 
health  of  the  city,  for  parades  of  the  militia,  and  as  a  prome- 
nade, and  has  a  sheet  of  water  near  a  remarkably  fine  old  elm 
tree,  coeval  with  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  This 
park  or  common  has  been  recently  enclosed  by  an  iron 
railing  at  a  cost  of  $35,000 — there  are  48|  acres. 

The  Boston  Alkeneum,  in  Pearl-street,  has  a  library  of 
40,000  volumes,  and  a  rich  cabinet  of  coins,  medals,  relics, 
&c,  an  extensive  reading-room,  replete  with  all  the  periodi- 
cals and  best  newspapers  of  this  country  and  of  Europe- 
open  from  eight  A.  M.  to  nine  P.  M.  to  subscribers,  and  to 
visiters  that  they  introduce. 

Connected  with  the  above  is  a  suite  of  rooms  for  lectures, 
the  Academy  of  Science,  &c.  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Library,  and  a  large  gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  paintings. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Societal/  have  published  a  series 
of  very  interesting  volumes,  and  have  their  library  of  3,000 
volumes  at  the  room  in  Franklin-street,  There  are  several 
valuable  libraries  in  the  city,  the  Boston  Library  Society  of 
10,000  volumes;  and  the  Columbian,  of  5,000;  Law  Library, 
2,000;  Mercantile,  3,000;  Apprentices,  3,000;  Theological, 
2,500 ;  American  Academy  of  Arts,  &c.  2,000.  There  are 
three  valuable  museums, 

A  supply  of  pure  loater  is  brought  into  the  city  from  poiid» 
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inFramingbamand  Natick,  that  cover  885  acres,  to  a  reservoir 
in  Roxbury,  two  and  three  quarter  miles  distant  from  the  city 
hall,  and  110  fett  above  the  marsh  level. 

The  shipping  belonging  to  this  port,  200,000  tons;  the 
foreign  arrivals,  1,200;  coastwise,  4,0D0 ;  imports.  18,000,000; 
exports,  10,000,000;  duties  on  imports,  5,000,000.  60,000 
hogsheads  of  molasses  yearly  imported,  and  also  60,000  bales 
of  cotton  rereived,  of  300  to  400  pounds  each,  and  450,000 
barrels  of  flour,  and  one  and  a  half  million  of  bushels  of 
grain. 

A  line  of  four  new  and  splendid  steam-ships,  of  1,250  tons 
each,  and  460  horse  power,  200  feet  long  and  34  wide,  will 
be  established  in  1840  by  Mr.Cunard,to  run  semi-monthly  from 
Liverpool  to  Boston,  via  Halifax,  with  smaller  boats  to  keep 
up  a  communication  between  Pictou  and  Quebec.  The  East 
Boston  Company  have  provided  berths  or  wharves  gratis, 
near  the  depot  of'the  Eastern  Rail-road,  on  Noddles  Island. 
There  are  several  large  glass  manufactories,  brass  and  iron 
founderies,  rope-walks,  and  of  hats,  candles,  paper  hanging, 
and  soap. 

The  immensely  valuable  manufactories  at  Lowel  (see  page 
266)  are  principally  owned  in  Boston. 

In  some  parts  of  the  city,  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  irregular,  and  there  are  many  houses  of  wood  that  have 
been  spared  by  the  numerous  fires,  that  have  desolated  parta 
of  the  town  in  1711.  1760,  20lh  of  March,  when  350  dwell- 
ings, shops,  &c.  were  burnt  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  Cornhill, 
State,  and  Congress-streets  to  Fort  Hill — amount  of  damage, 
£100,000  sterling  ;  1787,200  buildings,  seven  rope  walks- 
loss,  «p2O0,000 ;  1818,  3d  November,  the  Exchange  Coffee 
House,  seven  stories  high,  with  210  rooms — cost  half  a  million 
of  dollars;  1824,  April  7th,  53  large  warehouses  in  Doane- 
street,  and  7ih  July,  15  costly  dwellings  on  Beacon,  Charles, 
and  Chesnut-streets  ;  1825,  20  stores  and  shops,  and  35  law- 
yer's offices  on  Court-street;  in  1833,  71  lires  occurred;  and  in 
1839,  in  January,  was  a  large  fire  in  Hanover-street. 

The  fire  department  at  present  is  very  efficient,  and  has  25 
engines,  20,000  feet  of  hose,  with  hooks,  ladders,  carriages, 
buckets,  and  an  active  body  of  15  engineers,  and  1,500  fire- 
men. 

The  modern  buildings,  stores,  &c.  are  all  of  brick  or  gran- 
ite, and  vastly  improved  as  to  the  style  of  architecture,  mate- 
rials, &,c.     Street*  have  been  widened,  and  old  houses  sup- 
22 
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planted  by  thousands  within  a  few  past  years,  and  tilings  liave 
by  no  means  been  quiescent  or  in  repose,  but  constantly 
going  ahead;  and  the  present  remarkable  epoch  in  rail-road 
construction  is,  no  doubt,  destined  to  give  to  Boston  that  im- 
petus to  its  trade  and  prosperity  that  the  inhabitants  little 
imagine,  and  will  cause  every  foot  of  land  above  and  beneatii 
a  moderate  depth  of  water  to  be  usefully  occupied. 

Besides  the  espensive  public  buildings  that  have  been 
enumerated,  some  of  the  banking  edifices  are  of  very  chaste 
and  elegant  architecture,  such  as  the  SufTolk,  the  Washing- 
ton, and  the  late  United  States  Bank  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  few  of  the  churches,  and  of  hundreds  of  private 
dwellings,  many  of  which  are  spacious  and  princely. 

The  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  and  a  religious  assembly, 
called  the  Franklin-street  Church,  now  occupy  the  old  Bos- 
ton theatre  on  Federal  and  Franklin-streets,  tiiat  was  erected 
in  1798,  on  the  ruins  of  the  former,  that  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  the  same  year.  The  present  edifice  is  of  brick,  61 
feet  wide,  152  long  and  40  high,  and  is  now  well  appropriated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Chatham  Chapel  in  New-York. 

The  Tremont  Theatre  is  of  granite,  fronting  on  Tremont- 
street,  79  feet,  and  135  feet  in  depth,  and  is  neat  and  orna- 
mented, and  receives  a  toleralde  support. 

Churches. — The  Congregational  Church  in  Chauncey  Place, 
out  of  Summer-street,  has  at  this  time  for  its  pastor,  N.  L. 
Frothingham,  the  16th  in  descent  since  the  first  house  of 
worship  was  built  in  1630,  corner  of  State  and  Devonshire- 
streets,  and  John  Cotton,  and  John  Davenport,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Chauncey,  were  some  of  its  distinguished  ministers, 
A  stated  lecture  has  been  preached  at  this  church  on  Thurs- 
day, since  1633,  by  the  clergy  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  when 
all  intended  marriages  in  this  city  are  given  out  and  the 
banns  declared. 

The  Second  Church'on  Hanover-street  is  the  oldest  meet- 
ing-house now  standing  in  the  city. 

The  old  North  Church  was  in  North  Square,  and  was  built 
in  1649  ;  burnt,  1676;  rebuilt,  1677 ;  and  was  destroyed  by 
the  enemy  in  1776,  after  it  had  existed  nearly  a  century,  and 
had  for  it?  pastors  the  celebrated  Mathers,  Increase  and  Cot- 
ion,  Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  and  Dr.  John  Lathrop,  and  others. 

The  old  South  Church  in  Washington,  corner  of  Milk- 
atreets,  is  88  by  61  feet,  and  being  central  and  having  two 
tiers  of  galleries,  is  used  on  public  occasions  where  large 
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audiences  are  expected.  It  was  built  in  1730,  and  in  1770 
Warren  here  delivered,  in  defiance  of  threats  and  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  tnercenaries,  his  memorable  address  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  massacre  of  the  5ih  March.  The  present 
pastor,  S.  H.  Stearns,  is  the  12th  in  descent  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  original  church  at  Charlestown  in  1669. 
Among  the  distinguished  clerg:y  of  former  days,  here  was 
Fletcher,  VVillard,  Pemberton,  Dr.  Joshua  Sewall,  from  1713 
to  1169 — and  the  celebrated  Thomas  Prince,  the  historian 
of  New  England,  who  died  in  1758 — Dr.  Joseph  Eckley, 
Joshua  Huntington,  and  Dr.  B.  Wisner,  the  lamented  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission. 

First  Baptist  Church,  corner  of  Hanover  and  Union-streets, 
first  constituted  at  Charlestown  1665;  the  present  edifice 
erected  in  1828-9. 

Second  Baptist  Church  is  in  Baldwin  Place. 

Third  Baptist  Church,  Charles  street. 

Freewill  Baptist  Church,  Sea-street. 

South  Baptist  Church  in  South  Boston. 

Federal-street  Baptist  Church. 

First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  North  Bennett-street. 

Second  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Bronfield- street. 

Third  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Church-street. 

First  Universalist  Church,  corner  Hanover  and  Bennett- 
streets. 

Second  Universalist  Church,  School-street. 

Central  Universalist  Church,  Bullfinch-street. 

Fourth  Universalist  Church.  South  Boston. 

Episcopal  Churches. — The  King's  Chapel,  (Unitarian,)  cor^ 
ner  ofTremont  and  School-streets, a  substantial  stone  edifice, 
was  erected  1754,  on  the  site  of  the  original  structure.  The 
present  rector  is  F.  VV  P.  Greenwood.  Christ  Church,  in  Sa- 
lem street,  near  Copp's  Hill,  has  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  with  an 
inscription,  "  We  are  the  first  ring  of  bells  cast  for  the  Briti.'sh 
Empire  in  North  America,  A.R.  1744."  "God  preserve  the 
church  of  England."  "Gloucester,  Abel  Rudhall  cast  U3 
all,  1744." 

During  the  battle  on  Charlestown  heights,  a  smart  cannon- 
ade was  kept  up  from  Copp's  Hill  on  the  Americans  ;  a  car- 
cass was  thrown  that  set  tire  to  an  old  wooden  house,  near 
the  ferry  on  the  opposite  side,  and  it  being  all  fired  in  other 
places  by  order  of  the  British  officers,  the  town  was  speedily 
wrapped  ia  flames. 
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Trinity  Church,  Smnmer-street,  is  of  unhewn  granite,  and 
one  of  the  ino.st  elegant  churchos  in  the  city.  Among  its 
former  rectors  have  been  Dr.  Parker,  from  1774  to  1804  ; 
George  W.  Doane,  the  present  Bishop  of  New  Jersey;  and 
Dr.  VVainvvriglit,  r)ov/  of  Trinity  Church,  New-York. 

St,  Paul's  Church,  Tremonl-street ;  former  rectors,  Dr.  S. 
F.  Jarvis,  Alonzo  Potter;  John  S.  Stone,  present  minister. 

St.  Matthew's  Church,  Soulli  Boston. 

Grace  Church,  Temple-street;  Zaclmriah  Mead,  rector. 

Brattle-street  Church,  (Unitarian,)  S.  K.  Loihrop,  present 
minister.  The  former  ones,  Dr.  Benjamin  Coleman,  1699  to 
1747:  Wm.  Cooper,  Samuel  Cooper,  Peter  Thatcher,  Joseph 
S.  Buckminster.  Edward  Everett,  John  G.  Palfrey. 

New  North  Church,  (Unitarian,)  corner  of  Hanover  and 
Clark-streets.  Dr.  Francis  Parkman,  minister.  Former 
clergy,  J,  Webb,  P,  Thatcher,  Dr.  Andrew  Elliott,  from  1742 
to  1772;  Dr.  John  FJliott,  1779  to  1813. 

New  South  Church,  (Unitarian)  on  Church  Green,  at  the 
union  of  Bedford  with  Summer-street.  Alexander  Young, 
present  minister.  Former  ones,  Samuel  Checkley,  1719  to 
1769 ;  P Bower,  J.  Howe,  0,  Everett,  Dr.  John  T.  Kirk- 
land,  1794  to  1810;  S.  C.  Thacher,  1811  to  18— ,  F.  W.  P. 
Greenwood,  now  at  King's  Chapel. 

Hollis-street  Church  (Unitarian.)  John  Pierpont,  present 
minister.  Former  ones,  Dr.  Mather  Bvlea,  1732  to  1777;  Dr. 
Samuel  West,  1789  to  1808;  Horace  Holly,  late  President  of 
Transylvania  University  in  Kentucky. 

Federal-street  Church,  (Unitarian,)  formed  by  Irish  Presby- 
terians in  1727,  and  adopted  the  Congregational  order  in  1786, 
and  in  1788  the  Federal  coustilution  was  adopted  in  the  old 
church  built  in  1744,  on  the  site  of  which  the  present  edifice 
was  erected,  1809,  The  pastors  have  been,  in  succession, 
John  Morehead,  Robert  Annan,  Jeremy  Belknap,  J.  S.  Pop- 
kin,  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Channing,  and  Ezra  S.  Gannett. 

West-street  Church,  in  Lynde,  near  Cambridge-street. 
Pastors  in  succession  since  1737,  Wm.  Hooper,  Jonathan 
Mahew,  D.  D.  Dr.  Simeon  Howard,  1767  to  1804,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Lowell. 

The  Park-street  Church,  (Congregational,)  corner  of  Tre- 
mont-street,  was  built  in  1809-10.  Its  steenle  is  218  {(Ret  high. 
Dr.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  S,  E.  Dwight,  and  Edward  Beecher, 
have  been  the  formar  pastors.  Joel  H  Linsley  is  the  present 
minister. 
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Union  Church,  Essex-street.     Nehemiah  Adams,  pastor. 

Phillip's  Churcij,  South  Boston.    Jay  H.  Fairchild. 

Green-street  Church.     Dr.  William  Jenks. 

Chamber-street  Church.     S.  Barrett. 

Bowdoiii-street  Church.  Dr.  L3Mnan  Beecher  was  the  first 
pastor ;   Hubbard  Winslow  is  the  present  minister. 

Purchase-street  Church.     George  Ripley. 

Pine  street  Church.     Artemas  Boies. 

Salem-street  Church.     George  Blagden. 

South  Congregational  Church,  Washington.  Mellish  J. 
Motte. 

Hawes  Place  Church,  South  Boston.     Lemuel  Caper. 

Franklin-street  Church. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  (Roman  Catholic,)  Franklin- 
street. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  (Roman  Catholic,)  Pond  street. 

St.  Augustine's  Church,  (Roman  Catholic,)  South  Boston. 

Friends"'  Meeting,  Milton  Place,  Federal-street. 

African  Baptist  Church,  BelUnap-street. 

African  Methodist  Chapel,  May-street. 

New  Jerusalem  Church,  Tremont-street.  Thomas  Wor- 
cester. 

First  Mariners'  Church,  Purchase-street.  D.  M.  Lord, 
minister. 

Second  Mariners'  Church,  North  Square.  Edward  D. 
Taylor,  minister. 

Masonic  Lodge,  or  Temple. 

The  Medical  College  in  Mason-street  near  the  Common  is 
a  branch  of  the  Harvard  University. 

SuHtli  Boston  occupies  an  area  of  ground  of  several  hun- 
dred acres,  bounded  south  by  Dorchester  Bay,  and  north  by 
the  bay  that  separates  it  from  old  Boston  ;  and  from  its  gene- 
ral elevation  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  harbor.  Two 
bridges  extend  across  the  bay  and  unite  it  to  the  main  city. 
The  improved  manner  of  laying  out  the  streets  and  squares 
makes  this  a  very  desirable  residence. 

East  Boston,  or  Noddle's  Island,  has  about  660  acres  ofland, 
besides  flats,  and  is  1,980  feet  north-east  from  the  city,  and 
the  same  from  Ciielsea,  with  a  bridge  spanning  this  arm  of 
the  harbor,  and  a  ferry  to  connect  it  with  Boston,  requiring 
but  five  minutes  to  pass.  The  new  rail-road  to  Salem  crosses 
this  island,  and  here  is  the  dep6t. 

This  is  likely  to  be  wanted,  from  its  vicinity  to  Boston  for 
22* 
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cheap  private  residences,  with  the  advantage  of  gardens,  and 
ample  space  for  mechanical  operatiotis.  And  here  i?  the  East 
Boston  Timber  Company,  and  the  Su2?-r  Refinery,  Merchant's 
Marine  Rail-way,  and  th.e  Boyden  Maleable  Iron  and  Steel 
Works,  and  the  Maverick  Hotel,  a  spacious  bui!dij5g;  also  tiie 
large  steam-packets  (or  Liverpool.     The  population  is  1,700. 

Mcunl  JinhuTK  Cevietery.  This  lovely,  cheerful,  and  sacred 
enclosure,  so  well  chosen  and  tastefully  arranj^ed  to  receive 
its  silent  tenants,  and  to  prepare  and  admonish  the  living  visit- 
er, is  in  che  towns  of  Gamhridgeand  Watertown,  about  three 
miles  from  Boston,  and  one  west  of  the  University,  and  125 
feet  above  Charles  River  that  winds  near  its  base,  and  is 
easily  approached  by  the  road  or  river. 

The  grounds  comprise  100  acres  that  are  under  the  charge 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horlicultural  Society,  and,  as  if  design- 
ed happily  for  this  exact  purpose,  wo  here  find  hill  and  dale, 
streams  and  meadows,  ponds  for  aquatic  plants,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  forest,  the' lofty  oak,  the  beech,  the  rustling 
pine,  and  trees  and  shrubs  cf  almost  all  descriptions  that  grow 
in  this  vicinity,  we  also  find  the  lofty  hill  crov^-ned  with 
forests;  the  sheltered  valley  ;  the  abrupt  declivity;  the  deep 
glen;  the  grassy  g!ade  ;  and  the  silent  grove: — and  what 
nature  has  so  admirably  prepared,  the  art  and  skill  ofman  has 
been  liberally  bestowed  to  polish  and  improve,  by  winding 
labyrinthian  walks,  thick  shrubberies,  and  emhh  malic  flow- 
ers to  shield  the  fresh  upturned  earth  ar,d  new  made  prave. 
Consummate  ability  and  taste  is  evinced  in  all  tlje  masterlyr 
arranuements. 

Plots  of  ground  of  300  square  feet,  at  suirp.ble  distances 
along  the  winding  passages,  are  sold  by  the  Society  at  $66 
each  as  family  burial-places,  with  the  ptMpetual  richt  to  pur- 
ch-^.-^ers  of  enclos'ng,  decorating,  and  using  tlsem  {or  that  pur- 
pose. The  cemetery  was  entered  upon  and  dedicated  in  1831, 
and  a'.tracfs,  to  behold  its  romantic  and  gracefud  charms,  thou- 
sands of  admiring  and  contemplative  travelers. 

Cambridge  contains  the  University  of  Harvard,  is  three 
miles  from  West  Bost<m  bridge  that  divides  Cambridge  from 
Boston,  or  rather  connects  tliem,  and  has  eight  churches  and 
5,000  inhabitants. 

Camhriit^e  Port  is  quite  a  bustling,  condensed,  and  pros- 
perous village,  midway  between  the  college  and  the  bridge. 

East  Cambridge  is  also  a  thriving  place  of  more  recent 
growth^  and  has  h^  county  courts  and  buildings,  and  is  united 
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to  the  capital  by  the  canal  bridge  and  the  viaduct  of  the  Low- 
ell Rail-road  over  Charles  River.  The  Cambridcre  Bank  and 
the  Charles  River  Bank  have  each  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and 
the  Middlesex  Bar.k  of  East  Cambridge  one  olS'lSOOOO,  and 
an  Insurance  Company  of  $100,000,  with  various  and  exten- 
sive manufactories,  and  one  of  crown  glass  of  unrivalled 
quality. 

Harvard  College,  founded  in  1636  and  Incorporated  in  1638, 
receives  its  name  from  its  earliest  benefactor,  the  Rev.  John 
Harvard,  who  gave  it  a  legacy  of  £779  17s.  2d.  sterling.  It 
has  since  enjoyed  irany  large  donations,  and  the  constant 
protection  and  munificence  of  the  Stale — ijs  funds  exceeding 
Haifa  million  of  dollars.  The  number  of  alumni,  or  graduates, 
exceeds  5,000,  and  its  students  396,  viz.  divinity,  19;  law.  78; 
med.cine,  82;  under  graduates,  217:  its  library,  42,000  vo- 
lumes, is  rare,  valuable,  and  complete  in  the  American  histori- 
cal department.  There  is  a  botanical  garden  of  seven  acres, 
and  a  professor,  {late  Nuttal,)  and  a  very  valuable  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  chemical  laboratory,  anatomical  museum, 
and  cabinet  of  minerals.  The  annual  commencement  is  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  August,  when  crowds  of  fashion  and 
beauty  throng  the  assemlilage.  The  president  is  tlie  Hon. 
Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  D.  There  is  a  corporation  and  a  board 
of  overseprs,  and  a  host  of  distinguished  professors  ;  viz.  on 
divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  in  all  branches;  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Spanish,  and  French,  Italian,  German,  ftnd  Portu- 
guese languages  ;  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  rheto- 
ric, and  oratory,  and  belles  lettres ;  ofchemi*.try  and  rniner- 
alo2y  ;  of  intellect ual,  natural,  and  moral  philosophy. 

The  medical  lectures  commence  in  Boston  in  November, 
by  Dr.  ,T.  C.Warren  and  Dr.  James  Jackson,  an<l  at  the  college 
between  April  and  July.  The  theolooical  dt>j)artm£nt  is  un- 
der Professors  Ware,  senior  and  Junior,  and  Professor  Palfrey. 
The  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
is  the  professor  of  law,  and  S.  Greenleaf,  coadjutor. 

There  are  six  large  halls,  of  brick,  four  stcries  high,  anew 
stone  chapel,  the  president's  house,  and  three  others  of  wood 
for  students,  that  are  situated  on  and  around  a  spJicious  pub- 
lic square,  or  irreen,  amid  academic  groves,  with  an  air  and 
aspect  of  seclusion  and  repose. 

Charles'oicn  is  on  a  peninsula  extending  from  north-west  to 
south-east  for  several  miles,  bounded  by  Charles  River  on  the 
80uth-west  and  Mystic  on  the  north-east,  with  a  narrow 
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isthmus  uniting  it  to  the  main,  and  two  bridges  to  Boston,  and 
one  to  Chelsea  and  Maiden  over  the  Mystic  River.  It  has 
three  hanks  of  a  capital  of  S150,000  each,  and  a  population 
of  9,000;  five  churches,  a  town  hall  and  market-house,  a 
large  alms-house,  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  and  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  on  Ploasant  Hill,  (see  page  249)  the 
ruins  of  the  convent  shamefully  destroyed  by  a  mob  in  the 
night,  on  Mount  Benedict,  The  United  States  Navy  Yard 
and  Dry  Dock,  and  Bunker's  Hill  and  the  monument,  are  all 
comprised  within  the  precincts  of  this  town,  and  immortalized 
in  history. 

The  Stale  Prison  yaxA  is  500  feet  by  400,atthe  west  end  of  the 
town,  on  a  point  of  land,  and  encloses,  by  a  lofty  wall,  the  pris- 
on, that  is  built  of  granite,  200  feet  by  44.  and  five  .stories  high, 
with  single  cells,  on  the  modern  Auburn  plan  of  rigid  silence, 
hard  labor,  and  solitary  cells.     300  convicts  arc  in  the  walls. 

The  United  Slates  JSTavy  Yard  has  60  acres  within  a  high 
wall  of  stone  or  brick,  and  contains  three  large  ship-houses, 
with  two  74's,  and  a  frigate  of  44  ready  for  the  launch  ;  ware- 
houses, ollicers'  quarters,  and  garden,  a  rope-walk,  marine 
barracks,  and  guard-house,  and  an  immense  amount  of  naval 
stores  and  timber,  live  oak,  ho. 

The  Dry  Dock  is  341  feet  long,  80  wide  and  30  deep,  and 
is  constructed  of  hewn  granite,  of  exact  and  elegant  masonry, 
resting  on  piles  driven  three  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre, 
on  which  is  laid  a  massive  floor  of  oak  planks.  Owing  to 
somed»?fect,  when  nearly  completed,  a  rupture  took  place  in 
the  wall,  and  a  thundering  rush  of  water  came  in  and  filled 
the  excavation,  but  it  was  soon  pumped  out  and  efficiently 
repaired.  The  cost  was  $670,000.  The  Ohio,  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Delaware  have  entered  and  been  coppered  and 
repaired. 

The  Naval  Hospital  and  Magazine  are  at  Chelsea,  three 
miles  north-east  of  Boston,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mystic  River; 
and  VVinisimmet  Landing,  ferry,  or  village,  that  has  flared  up 
recently  into  some  importance  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Chel- 
sea beach,  a  frequented  and  popular  bathine-place  in  summer. 

Fifty  years  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hdl,  (thet  took  place 
on  17th  June,  1775,)  General  Lafayette  being  then  in  this 
country  was  invited  to  assist  in  the  solemn  ceremony  of  lay- 
ing the  foundation-stone  of  an  obeli>k  to  commemorate  that 
event ;  and  the  old  surviving  soldiers  of  that  day  were  on  the 
spot  to  add  all  possible  interest  to  the  event.     Daniel  Web- 
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ster  on  that  occasion  made  one  of  those  astonishing  displays 
of  eloquence  for  which  he  is  so  famous. 

The  hill  overlooking  Charlestown,  Boston,  and  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  marine  and  land  scenery,  is  62  feet  above  tide  water. 
The  foundation  of  the  base  or  snbslructure  is  a  square  of 
60  feet,  and  20  below  the  surface,  where  it  is  30  feet  square, 
and  is  to  ri?e  220  feet  to  an  apex  of  15  feet  square  ;  its  total 
elevation  above  the  harbor,  2S2  feet,  with  a  winding  stair- 
case in  the  interior.  The  structure  is  of  the  blue  Quincy 
j^ranite,  and  some  of  the  masses  are  11  feet  long,  and  two 
feet  eight  inches  deep,  and  15  tons  weight:  cost  $100,000. 

The  traveler,  if  desirous  of  tracing  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  military  works  thrown  up  by  the  American  forces  while 
the  enetny  held  possession  of  the  town,  can  begin  at  Roxl)ury 
and  go  round  to  Dorchester  and  Nook  Hill,  near  South  Bos- 
ton Bridge,  or  to  the  fort  at  Brookline  or  Sewell's  Point,  that 
commanded  the  entrance  to  Charles  River,  also  a  fort  with 
three  guns,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  same  above  the  marsh  ; 
but  the  works  m  the  best  preservation  are  those  on  Butler's 
Hill,  Cambridge,  and  Prospect  Hill,  and  Ten  Hill  Farm,  com- 
manding the  Mystic  River.  The  works  on  Winter  Hill,  that 
were  very  extensive,  are  nearly  destroyed.  The  fort  at  Lech- 
mere  Point,  and  the  causeway  m  the  marsh,  and  covered  way 
on  the  hill,  and  lines  on  Willis'  Creek,  may  readily  be  traced. 

Bunker's  Hill,  on  the  summit  and  face  toward  the  north,  yet 
retains  the  impress  of  the  enemy's  strong  and  extensive  mi- 
litary works  ;  but  at  Breed's  Hill,  where  the  bloody  struggle 
took  place,  misnamed  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  all  traces 
of  the  hasty  works  thrown  up  in  the  night  before  the  17th 
June,  by  the  American  militia,  are  obliterated,  but  a  monu- 
ment indicates  the  spot  where  Warren  fell;  also  some  re- 
mainsof  the  British  works  on  Boston  Neck  may  be  discovered. 


Excursion   to  Nalismt  through  I^yun. 

This  may  be  effected  by  taking  the  eastern  or  Salem  rail- 
road, at  East  Boston,  as  far  as  Lynn,  and  thence  walking  or 
riding  a  distance  of  three  miles  along  the  haid,  f-andy,  and 
pebbly  beach,  in  full  view  of  the  open  sea,  and  with  a  chance 
of  a  sight  at  the  sea  serpent,  that  has  an  attachment  to  these 
shores. 

In  the  warm  season  a  steam-boat  offers  the  readiest  con- 
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Teyance,  as  one  plies  daily,  starting  from  Boston  at  9 
A.  M.  and  returning  in  a  few  hours,  to  give  visiters  time  to 
examine  the  island  and  dine  at  the  capital  hotel.  The  pe- 
ninsula is  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Nahant,  and  Bass 
Neck.  On  Great  Nahant,  the  east  and  largest  division,  con- 
taining 30G  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  there  are  several 
dwellings,  and  the  hotel,  an  edifice  of  120  rooms,  with  a 
piazza  on  each  floor,  and  a  promenade  that  commands  the 
most  enchanting  and  boundless  coast  view. 

During  the  sultry  heals  of  June,  July,  and  August,  crowds 
of  the  weahhy  and  fashionable  resort  hither  to  enjoy  cool 
and  refreshing  breezes,  and  commune  with  the  magnificence 
of  nature. 

The  rocky  peninsula  projects  boldly  out  into  the  Atlantic 
several  miles  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  coast,  and  its 
shores  are  a  barrier  to  the  fury  of  the  angry  and  majestic 
waves  that  exhaust  their  forcft  upon  this  iron-bound  head- 
land ;  and  after  a  long  prevalence  of  easterly  winds  and 
storms,  the  succession  of  foaming  and  dashing  waves  that 
impinge  and  burst  against  the  precipitous,  rude,  and  craggy 
rocks,  40  to  60  feet  high,  and  completely  drowning  them  in 
a  milk-white  foam,  and  with  its  roaring  and  heavy  thunder- 
ing crash,  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  the  deep-toothed 
rock,  is  a  sublime  spectacle. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Nahant  is  the  dark  cave  or 
grotto,  called  the  Swallow's  House,  10  feet  wide,  5  feet  high, 
and  70  long,  that  increases  in  size,  in  a  few  steps,  to  14  feet 
in  breadth  and  18  or  20  in  height.  At  low  tide,  at  the  east 
end,  in  the  holes  among  the  rocks,  is  found  the  animal  flower 
or  rose-fish,  adhering  to  small  stones  in  water  four  or  five 
feet  deep.  On  the  north  shore  of  the  peninsula  is  a  chasm  20 
or  30  feet  in  depth,  called  the  Spouting  Horn,  into  which,  at 
about  half  (ide,  the  water  rushes  with  great  violence  and 
noise,  and  forces  a  jet  of  water  through  an  aperture  in  the 
rock  to  a  ccnsiderabie  height  in  the  air,  to  the  surprise  and 
confusion  of  novices  and  those  uninitiated  in  tha  mysteries  of 
old  INeplune. 

Billiard-rooms,  and  baths,  both  warm  J»nd  floating,  and 
bosvling-alloys  ;  bathing  in  the  surf,  and  riding  along  the 
beach,  may  all  be  enjoyed  in  perfection  ;  and  also  fishing, 
sailing,  and  a  variety  of  amusements. 

The  Nahant  Hotel,  open  for  the  reception  of  boarders  and 
transient  visiters,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsu- 
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la,  cxiencling  three  miies  into  the  ocean  south  from  Lynn,  and 
is  distant  from  Boston  12  miles  by  water  and  14  miles  by  land. 

The  superior  advantages  of  this  watering-place  are  too 
well  known  to  require  a  particular  description.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  for  pure  and  bracing  air,  commanding  and  beauti- 
ful prospect,  good  bathing  and  excellent  fishing  grounds,  it 
has  not  its  superior  in  the  Union.  A  good  Rteam-boat  is  em- 
ployed to  run  between  Boston  and  Nahant,  leaving  each 
place  twice  every  day,  and  omnibus  coaches  intersect  the 
!*alera  rail-road  from  Boston,  at  Lynn,  four  times  every  day, 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  over  the  beach  to  and  from 
Nahant.  The  passage,  either  by  land  or  water,  is  made  in 
one  hour. 

A  short  distance  from  the  hotel  are  private  boarding- 
houses  and  rustic  cottages  to  please  those  seeking  more  re- 
tirement than  a  large  public  house,  or  that  intend  a  continued 
residence.  The  beach,  on  the  north-east  side,  at  low  water, 
is  firm  as  adamant,  and  yields  to  no  course  in  the  world  for 
a  ride. 

Salem,  Marblehead,  and  Beverly  may  all  be  visited  with 
gratification,  especially  the  first  and  last,  but  the  other  being 
a  little  distance  out  of  the  road,  may  be  omitted.  It  is  re- 
markable as  a  port  owning  100  fishing,  coasting,  and  mer- 
chant vessels;  tonnage  7,200;  population  5,150.  It  has  two 
banks,  with  a  capital  of  8120,000  and  $100,000,  but  its  best 
banks  and  main  dependence  are  the  fishing  banks  and  the 
hardihood  and  intrepidity  of  its  marine  population.  The 
buildings  are  antiquated,  unpainted,  and  time-worn.  The 
harbor  is  easy  of  access  and  commodious. 

Salem  is  l-l  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  on  a  considerable 
bay  or  indentation  of  tiie  coast  20  miles  southwest  of  Cape 
Ann,  and  is  a  safe  harbor,  and  has  12  feet  draft  oT  water  at. 
the  wharves;  30,000  tons  of  shipping,  eight  bar.ks,  capital 
$1,850,000,  and  insurance  of  $950,000.  and  a  population  of 
15,000,  imbued  with  a  chivalric  and  enterpiising  spirit  of 
commerce  and  sober  and  industrious  habits,  that  in  past 
years  has  raised  the  people  to  a  high  state  of  wealth,  and 
rivalry  even  with  the  metropolis. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  eminent  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  in  this  town,  in  March,  1773,  and  resided 
here  until  1823,  when  he  was  invited  to  Boston  as  actuary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  there 
spent  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1838,  hav- 
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ing  lived  to  witness  the  near  completion  of  his  translation  of 
La  Place's  Mecanique  Celeste.  The  East  India  Marine  So- 
ciety, and  their  curious  and  valuable  musuem  in  this  place, 
the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  mercantile  and  sea- 
faring men,  voyagers,  and  captains,  is  well  worthy  of  exami- 
nation, and  is  open  free  of  expense.  There  is  an  Atheneum, 
a  Court  House,  an  Asylum  for  Orphans,  and  13  churches. 
The  public  square  is  pleasant ;  has  many  elegant  residences 
fronting  it. 

Beverly  lies  north  of  Salem,  and  is  united  to  it  by  a  bridge 
of  1,500  feet  in  length,  built  in  1788  over  the  north  bay;  it 
has  50  sail  of  fishermen  and  20  coasters;  large  manufactu- 
ries  of  shoes  and  cabinet  ware,  a  rope  walk,  and  two  hairfac- 
torie5,anda  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Population4,000. 

Danvers,  two  miles  north-west  of  Saiem,  has  a  population 
of  4,228;  its  32  tanneries,  and  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and 
leather  is  computed  ai  5^750,000.  It  has  a  rolling  and  slitting 
mill,  14  nail  machines,  a  foundery,  and  considerable  water 
power  ;  bricks  and  pottery  ware  are  also  made  here;  granite 
is  quarried.  T\vo  banks,  the  Danver's  and  Warren,  with 
capitals  of  $150,000  and  S120,000  respectively,  and  insur- 
ance capital  of  S  100,000. 

Lynn,  nine  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  on  the  road  to 
r^ahant  and  Salem,  is  a  thrifty  town  of  6,500  inhabitants, 
who  have  made  themselves  wealthy  and  famous  by  their 
persevering  industry  in  the  manufacturing  of  shoes,  that 
appears  to  engross  the  population  more  exclusively  than  any 
other  branch  of  business,  if  a  traveler  can  judge  by  the  snug 
workshops  that  abound.  The  road  to  Nahant  leads  out  to 
the  east  opposite  the  Lynn  Hotel.  The  Lynn  and  the  Na- 
hant Bank  at  thi3  place,  have  each  a  capital  of  $150,000, 
and  two  Insurance  Companies  S150,000.  There  are  several 
neat  churches. 

The  Andover  and  Haverhill  Rail-road  branches  at  the  15 
mile  post  out  north-east  from  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road m  Wdmington,  7i  miles  to  Andover,  thence  \o  Bradford 
on  the  south  bjink  of  the  Merrimac  River;  five  raile.s  thence 
it  crosses  the  Merrimac  by  a  new  and  handsome  bridge  and 
viaduct  of  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  to  Haverhill  on  the 
north  shore.  Thence  it  is  continued  north  to  Exeter,  in  New 
Hampshire,  an^  to  Dover ;  thence  to  Portland,  with  abranch 
to  Portsmouth.) 

The  cost  of  clonstruclion  to  Haverhill,  and  thence  to  the 
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Massachusetts  line,  was  ^375,641.  Receipts  in  owe  year  for 
passengers,  S42,9o2 — for  freioht,  §12,664,  and  from  other 
sources,  $1,780.  Total,  $57,396. 

Mcrrimac  River  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons  to  Ha- 
verhiil,  and  (or  boats  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  by  the 
Bow  Canal,  near  Concord;  the  Hooksett  Canal,  six  miles 
lower;  Amoskeag  Canal,  eight  miles;  Union  Canal,  south 
of  the  preceding;  a  canal  round  Cromwell's  Falls,  near  the 
mouth  of  Sauhegan  River,  and  the  Wicasseo  Canal,  15  miles 
below,  and  three  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Middlesex 
Canal,  and  the  great  manufacturing  town  of  Loiveli. 

The  Merrimac  River  originates  in  the  most  lofty  part  of 
the  V\  hite  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  in  ponds  near  the 
Franconia  Notch,  and  in  the  extensive  lakes  and  reservoirs 
of  VVinnipiseogee,  Squam,  &c.,  and  has  its  course  of  150 
miles  entirely  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  passing 
by  the  towns  of  Plijmout/i,  Concord,  and  minor  towns  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  Chelmsford,  Loivell,  Haverhill,  Bradford, 
Amesbury,  Salisbury,  and  at  Newburypori  in  Massachusetts, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  broad  Ailaniic.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  streams  in  the  Eastern  States  for  its  falls  ;  it 
runs  through  a  granite  region,  and  in  many  places  has  worn 
a  deep  rocky  dell  in  the  solid  rock. 


£xciir«»iGiis  from  Bosiou  to  Lowell,  SI5 
miles,  aud  oai  to  Cosieord,  Centre  Har- 
bor, and  Conway. 

*  The  rail-road  from  Boilon  to  Loicell  crosses  the  Charles 
River  to  Charlestowii  on  a  viaduct  on  tlie  west  of  itie  Warren 
bridge,  and  thence  proceeds  in  a  north-westerly  direction  25 
miles  to  the  flourishing  town  of  Lowell,  on  the  Merrimack 
River,  through  Medtord,  Woburn,  and  Tewksbury,  on  a  pa- 
rallel not  far  distant  from  the  Middlesex  Canal  ;  the  country 
passed  over  is  uneven,  but  the  average  of  inclination  docs 

"Rail-road.— TicstoT)  lo  Worcester,  45  miles,  fare  $1  50.  Boston  ta 
Lowell, 25  miles,?!.  Boston  to  Andover  and  Haverhill,  88  cents.  Steam- 
boat.— Boston  to  Bangor,  Maine,  $7,  Boston  to  Ilallowell,  §4.  liosion 
to  Portland,  $j.    Boston  lo  Nithant,  ^5  ccnij«, 
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not  vary  over  10  feet  in  a  mile,  so  well  is  (he  grade  preserved- 

Tnere  are  two  tracks,  and  stone  and  iron  are  the  basis  of 
construction.  This  is  one  of  the  best,  though  not  the  most 
costly,  roads  in  the  United  States,  the  expense  having  been 
^1,575,663.  A  branch  to  Jwrforer,  of  seven  and  a  half  miles, 
leads  out  to  the  north  east  from  Wilmington.  (For  Andover 
and  the  Theological  Seminary,  see  page  274.) 

Primary  rocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  &lc.  are  pre- 
valent and  in  place,  and  in  boulders,  in  10  or  1.5  miles.  Gran* 
ite  is  piepared  by  hewing  and  shaping  in  large  quantities  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lo«el!.  and  at  various  places  on  the  Merrimac 
River,  for  distant  markeis,  New-York,  &c.  The  boulders, 
that  in  some  places  cover  the  surface,  are  split  for  building 
purposes. 

The  most  expensive  and  singular  feature  of  this  work,  is 
the  deep  rock  cut  near  the  entrance  into  the  city,  of  one  fourth 
of  a  mile  long,  and  in  some  parts  thirty  to  forty  feel  deep,  of 
mica  slate,  in  nearly  perpendicular  strata,  with  injected  veins 
of  trap,  distorted  or  broken  off;  and  to  the  geologist  the  idea 
is  at  once  suggested  that  this  must  have  been  caused  by  the 
action  of  intense  heal  and  fire  from  below  acting  upwards  on 
masses  in  a  state  of  tusion. 

Boston  and  Loioell  Rail-road  Receipts  for  one  year  for 
passengers  between  Boston^wA  Lowell,  $94,569.  For  freight 
between  Boston  and  Lowell,  S'76>236.  For  passengers  for 
Andover  and  Haverhill,  $14,514.  For  freight  for  Andover 
and  Haverhill,  ^3,482.  For  passengers  on  Nashua  and  Low- 
ell road,  $1,976.  For  mail,  Boston  to  Lowell,  $1,000.  To- 
tal receipts,  S191,777.  Dividend  in  one  year,  S90,000,  or 
near  six  per  cent.  The  company  have  also  land  for  sale  that 
cost  $48,635 ;  and  cash  on  hand,  $23,339  ;  besides  notes  and 
debts  due  them  to  the  amount  of  $36,51 1. 

The  population  of  Lowell  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at 
20,000,  entirely  dependent  on  the  vast  manufacturing  industry 
that  is  here  exhibited  in  its  t iv enty-fiv e  lurge  brick  and  stone 
edifices^  each  being  over  150  feet  long  and  5  stories  high  ; 
total  number  of  spindles,  about  100,000;  and  of  looms,  4,000; 
and  of  operatives,  4,000  females  and  1,500  males;  using  up 
over  20,000  bales  of  cotton  in  a  year,  making  sixty-three 
millions  of  yards  of  cotton  goods!  besides  wool,  60,000 
yards,  and  as  many  pounds  made  into  carpets  of  all  kinds, 
rugs,  &.C.  and  as  much  also  made  into  cassimeres  and  otliev 
cloths. 
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The  amount  of  capital  required  to  carry  on  these  gigan- 
tic operations  is  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

The  inexhaustible  resources  and  falls  of  33  feet  in  the 
Merrimac  River,  give  the  water  power  at  this  place,  by  a 
canal  one  mile  and  a  half  h)ng,  60  feet  wide,  and  8  feet 
deep,  that  taps  the  river  above  the  falls,  and  is  drawn  from, 
by  minor  canals,  ducts,  or  race-ways,  by  each  factory,  and 
discliarged  into  the  river  below  the  falls. 

The  machine  shop  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  220  feet 
long,  and  45  wide.  In  1813,  the  first  impulse  was  given  to 
this  place  by  a  fat;tory,  and  the  war,  and  the  high  larifT.  The 
place  has  increased  with  rapid  strides,  and  the  Boston  capi- 
talists are  the  prime  movers.  Here  American  ingenuity  and 
industry  shine  unrivalled,  and  In  the  finish,  beauty,  snugness, 
neatness,  method,  order,  quietness,  and  in  the  many  guards 
against  tire  :  and  in  voniitorieSjdoors,  and  windows,  nothing  is 
omitted.  The  operatives  are  all  natives,  and  are  from  the 
surrounding  towns,  and  earn  about  one  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars  in  wages  annually. 

The  mechanics  have  erected  a  large  hall,  and  public  lectures 
therein  are  given  on  useful  and  amusing:  topics,  by  talented 
persons  and  men  of  science  ;  it  has  a  library  and  cal)inet, 
and  has  done  much  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  population, 
and  will  continue  to  effect  much  good. 

There  are  20  churches  of  various  denominations,  and  a 
high  tone  oforder,  police,  and  morality  is  sustained  in  this  town. 

From  Lowell  the  road  runs  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
Merrimac  for  10  miles,  and  there  it  crosses  the  r'wer  Nashua 
to  the  town  of  that  name,  a  village  of  upwards  of  3,000  souls, 
and  of  several  factories  and  a  canal,  and  a  rail  road  leading 
to  Lowell  and  Worcester;  thence  it  pursues  its  course  up  by 
the  shores  of  the  lively  Merrimac  for  33  miles,  to  Concord, 
the  capital  of  ?se\v  Hampshire,  the  river  being  nuviuable  for 
boats  from  Chelmsforil  to  this  place;  and  from  Boston  to 
Chelmsford  \i  ihe  canal  of  Middlesex. 

The  town  of  Concord  is  on  a  plain,  with  hills  to  the  west ; 
lias  300  houses,  and  al)out  2,0C0  souls.  The  views  on  the 
river  are  pleasant.  It  is  laid  out  near  a  bend  of  the  river,  on 
two  streets,  one  of  two  miles  long.  The  Slate  House  and 
State  Prison  are  both  of  granite  ;  several  churches,  a  bank, 
hc.\  the  first  mentioned  are  elegant  erections. 

From  Concord  to  Centre  Harbor,  on  a  branch  of  Lake 
Winnipiseogee,   Is   41   miles,   passing  through   Canterbury, 
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Northfield,  Sanhorton,  Gilmanton,  Gilford,  and  Meredith,  and 
passing  at  Guilford,  on  a  peninsula,  over  tiie  outlet  that  comes 
from  Winnipiseogee  Lake,  in  a  powerful  stream,  known  as 
the  Aquedachton,  with  a  vigorous  current  over  a  clean  etonjr 
bed,  its  water  pellucid  and  cold.  On  ihe  shores  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  River,  for  18  miles,  is  a  sandy  road,  then  14  of  hills  and 
dales.  Boscawen  is  on  a  single  street  parallel  with  the  river 
and  north  of  the  Contoocook,  that  comes  in  from  the  south- 
west.  The  next  town  is  Salisbury,  and  here  a  bridge  extends 
over  the  Pemigeniasset,  (the  name  given  here  to  the  branch 
of  the  Merrimac  from  the  north)  and  another  is  soosi  crossed 
over  the  Aquedachton,  and  Sanborton  is  entered,  a  fine  tract 
near  a  small  lake,  or  bay,  of  that  name,  ten  miles  long  and 
two  broad — in  fact,  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Winnipiseogee  Lake. 
The  road  goes  on  the  south  border  of  Sanborton  Bay,  in  Gil- 
mantown  township,  amid  fine  farms, 

Guilford  is  a  sprightly,  busy-looking  place,  has  a  neat 
church  and  about  100  houses,  on  a  low  level  spot  on  each 
gide  of  the  outlet,  with  mills.  The  aspect  of  the  country  as 
we  advance  is  rich  and  luxuriant,  the  hill  slopes  declining  to 
the  south-east ;  views  extensive  in  all  parts,  and  that  over  the 
Sxnborlon  Lake  peculiarly  fine;  and  the  smaller  lake  on  the 
north-east  is  also  attractive;  the  former  prepares  one  for  the 
scene  that  bursts  upon  the  sight  on  arriving  at  the  })oint  where 
the  large  lake  is  completely  unfolded  to  the  enraptured  sight 
of  the  traveler. 


Lake  Winnipiscog^ec. 

This  lake  is  20  miles  in  extent  from  north  west  to  south- 
east, and  from  five  to  10  miles  wide,  being  of  irregular  form, 
and  is  of  great  depth,  and  has  an  abundance  of  delicious  fish. 
It  mapt  receive  its  principal  fountains  of  .«upply  from  the 
deepest  sources  beneath,  as  there  is  not  any  stream  orconse- 
quence  pouring  into  it.  Its  purity  has  but  one  rival,  that  of 
J^ake  George,  in  New-York.  This  l;«ke,  perhaps,  in  some 
points  of  view,  has  even  the  preference  over  that,  but  nature 
has  a  thousand  charms  here  in  reserve  for  its  votaries  and 
admirers,  and  we  shall  not  pretend  to  influence  their  opin- 
ions in  this  respect. 

Not  even  Lake  George  is  more  richly  and  gorgeously  stud- 
ded with  the  most  beautiful  islands,  of  ail  sizes  and  forms, 
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than  lhi.<,  from  tofced  rocks  of  a  {(^.\v  feet  to  those  of  500 
acres.  As  to  the  exact  number,  report  assigns,  as  usual,  one 
for  every  day  in  the  year.  14  or  15  are  large  enough  for 
farming  purposes. 

A  sleamboat  plies  in  summer  from  Centre  Harhor,  in  the 
north-west  angle,  to  Merrymeelin^  Bay  or  Alton,  in  the  south- 
west extremity,  arm  or  head,  that  yieldsfacilify  in  beholding 
the  groups  of  islands  and  the  su: rounding  shores,  that  is  iu- 
vaUiahle  to  the  stranger  and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque. 
The  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains  are  among  the  grand 
outlines  of  this  lake  voyage.  Tlie  view,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, of  this  sheet  of  water,  is  most  enchanting, 
either  from  gliiiing  over  its  bosoin  in  a  boat,  or  in  looking 
down  on  its  glaspy,  bhif,  and  ethereal  and  transparent  sur- 
face from  any  of  its  prominences,  [teaks,  headlands,  or  sum- 
mits, when  the  haze  and  hues  of  a  bird's-eve  or  plunging 
view  adds  vastly  to  the  unspeai-.able  illusions  of  the  scene. 
The  Red  Mountain  to  tlie  north-wei?t,  xVIount  Major  to  the 
soulh,  the  Ossapee  to  the  northeast,  the  Gunstork  Mount 
to  the  south-east.  The  hill  at  Centre  Harbor  head  presents 
a  complete  and  magnificent  view  of  the  lake  in  all  its  glory. 
The  p;  culiar  linipid  briijhtnpss  and  radiance  of  its  waters  is 
the  admiration  of  beholders,  and  a  constant  theme  of  eulogy. 
The  breaks  and  JHgged  irregularities  of  the  outlines  of  this 
transparent  inland  sea  of  fresh  water,  is  one  of  its  striking 
ami  picturesque  features. 

Sqaam  Lake  is  seen  to  advantage  in  going  from  Centre 
Harl)or  to  Plymouth  ovfr  hills  and  dales;  its  indentations, 
points,  and  coves — islands  occasionally  ^leam  Aulh  with  un- 
expected lustre  from  Holderness  on  its  west,  and  Sandwich 
on  its  east  border.  This  sheet  of  water  is  eight  or  ten  miles 
long,  and  three  to  five  wide 

From  Centre  Harbor  is  24  miles  to  Eaton,  at  the  head  of  a 
pond  or  lake  that  has  its  outlet  through  Ossapee  River  to  the 
Saco.  This  route  is  for  the  most  part  through  a  setlmied  val- 
ley amid  lofty  ridges,  and  14  miles  farther  to  the  north-east 
brings  us  to  ConwHy.     (See  page  24i.) 

Another  route  from  Boston  to  the  \Vinnipisengee  Lake  and 
the  White  Mountains,  is  by  the  north-eastern  ruil-road 
throuoh  East  Boston,  Salem,  and  Ipswich,  to  New  buryport, 
and  thence  to  Exeter  or  Portsmouth,  Dover,  and  Alton,  at 
the  soulh  of  tiic  lake,  and  by  steam- boat  thence  to  Centre 
Harbor,  as  before. 
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At  Plymouth  a  road  extends  up  the  valley  of  Baker's  Ri- 
ver for  30  miles,  tlirough  the  Franconia  Gorge,  passing  the 
Moose-hillock  Mountain  on  the  left,  and  the  Profile  Mounlain. 
(See  page  283.) 

Baker's  River  is  the  remote  norlh-west  branch  of  the 
Merrimack,  and  is  a  large  null-stream  bordered  by  hills  that 
at  times  soar  to  mountains  ;  the  settlements  are  few  and 
far  between  ;  and  on  the  summit  level  is  an  inn,  with  the 
ground  rising  to  the  north-east  and  south-west,  but  a  free 
passage  is  left  in  a  direction  north-vpesl  and  south-east  to 
the  country  below,  with,  on  the  north,  a  lake  1^  miles  long 
and  three  quarters  wide  ;  the  inn  was  formerly  kept  by  Tarle- 
ton.     \n  this  vicinity  the  mountain  nsk  grows  in  abundance. 

From  Dover  to  NorwHV,  or  I'ine  Plain,  the  road  is,  in  part, 
excessively  stony,  and  the  rest  good  to  Middleton  and  to 
IVuljboro'  Bridge  on  the  outlet  of  Smith's  Lake,  that  here 
joins  the  Winnipiseogee,  where  is  about  50  hotises.  A  bay 
or  arm  of  the  greater  lake  below,  six  miles  long  and  two 
broad,  reaches  up  to  this  >ipot ;  the  shores  are  winding-,  the 
waters  of  the  most  transparent  imaginable  clearness  and 
purity — shore  varied  and  sloping  gracefully  to  the  edge  ot' 
the  water — soil  rich  and  covered  with  verdure.  The  outlet  is 
a  large  sprightly  stream  ;  peach  trees  grow — other  fruits 
prosper;  spring  is  coKl  and  backward,  from  the  ice  in  the 
lake  ;  at  the  bridge,  and  at  other  parfs  of  the  big  lake,  are 
caught  (rout  of  the  weight  of  one  to  20  pounds  !  pike  one  to 
four,  perch  one  to  three,  roach  one  to  two,  cusli  one  to  four, 
pout  eels,  &.C. 

John  Wentworih,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  before 
the  revolution,  liad  liis  residence  on  this  road,  five  miles  east 
of  the  bridge,  wb.en  this  was  all  a  wilderness.  Such  was  his 
opinion  at  that  remote  period  of  the  beauties  and  charms  of 
this  lake,  that  has,  until  within  a  very  few  years,  romained 
almost  unknown,  iinvisifed,  and  neglected  by  Americans, 
from  its  being  heretofore  ofTthe  regular  track  to  the  *'  Springs 
and  Falls."  It  now  begins  to  be  appreciated  as  it  oliuht,  and 
the  "time  has  come"  when  the  purlieus  of  the  cities  are 
avoided,  and  sites  are  sought  for  on  our  most  secluded  lakes, 
as  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  and  tasteful,  the  literary 
and  refined. 

/\rms  of  the  lake,  yielding  fine  views,  extend  far  up  into 
Tuflon  and  Moulton,  and  a  good  road  is  found  to  Centre 
Harbor. 
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LaJce  Wentworlk.* — The  ascent  to  the  siimnut  of  Red 
Mountain  is  sterp  and  arduous,  and  can  be  effected  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  horseback  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dis- 
tance. The  south-east  face  of  the  mountain  gives  the  entire 
coup  d'oeil  of  the  lake  and  of  the  country  subjacent  and 
pauoramic.  The  great  Ossipee  in  the  south-east,  Mount  Ma* 
jor  in  the  N.  W.  Moose  Alount  in  the  S.  W.  and  the  Alton 
Range,  are  all  seen  to  an  advantage  infinitely  exceeding  one's 
expectations. 

TheRtjd  Face  Mountain  is  not  less,  probably,  than  1,800  or 
2,000  feet,  jutting  out  boldly  into  the  lake,  that  from  its  im- 
mediate base  deep  down  beneath  Dur  sight,  stretches  23 
niiies,  its  various  prongs,  before  and  on  each  side,  deeply 
scooped  out  of  the  lolty  hills  in  the  most  elegant  forms. 
The  islands  are  from  this  spot  seen  in  groups  en  each  side 
of  the  mid  channel,  their  length  at  right  angles  to  that  of  iho 
lake,  as  though  the  chains  of  hills  had  been  absorbed  in  the 
depths  of  the  lake,  only  leaving  out  a  portion  of  tl.e  rotund 
summit  or  apex — 45  of  ?uch  may  be  counted.  The  points  or 
peninsulas  intruding  into  the  lake  from  the  sides  are  ample, 
and  ready  to  become,  with  little  expense,  favorite  and  che- 
rished residences  of  the  wealthy. 

JSJonadnock  Mounlain,  70  miles  to  the  south-west,  is  a  grand 
feature  in  the  dim  distance,  and  on  the  north  the  range  of 
.Sandwich  MrAintains. 

The  elevaii')n  of  this  lake  above  tide  is  about  the  same  as 
Lake  Erie,  over  500  feet.  A  survey  for  a  canal  lo  connect  the 
north-west  arm  of  this  lake  by  tl)e  outlet  of  Sqtiam  Lake, 
and  up  the  valley  of  Baker's  River  to  the  Connecticut,  and 
the  south-east  arm  at  Alton  to  the  Conchecas  at  Dover,  and 
thence  to  tide  water  of  Portsmouth  harbor,  has  been  made 
and  found  piaoticable, 

Boston  niiH  Worcester  Rail-road, — This  was  begun  in  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  the  year  after  the  incorporation  was  granted. 
It  commences  at  the  south  cove  on  the  margin  of  the  har- 
bor, near  the  free  bridge  in  the  south-east  part  of  Boston,  and 
passes  under  Was-hington  street,  and  emerges  at  and  j  ro- 
ceeds  west  over  the  viaduct,  and  through  Brighton,  Newton, 
Needham,  Natick,  tiie  south  pai  t  <>(  Framingham  and  South- 
borough,  the  north  part  of  Hopkinton,  the  middle  of  West- 
borough,  the  north  of  Grafton,  stopping  in  each  place  at  the 
depdtjs  for  passengers  and  merchandise.  The  road  is  of  the 
*  Or  Winnipiscoyeo 
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iron  edge  rail  on  cast-iron  chairs,  on  cross  sleepers  of  wood, 
the  foundation  of  stone  rubble  in  a  trench,  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost ;  length  42  miles.  The  cost,  including  the  branch  of 
three  miles  from  Grafton  to  Milll)iiry,  and  the  dep6t8  at  Bos- 
ton an<l  Worcester,  and  on  the  route,  the  cars,  engines,  &.c. 
&.C  is  $1,260,000,  or  S30,00a  per  mile,  opened  from  Boston 
to  Newton  in  April,  18?4,  and  to  Weslborough,  32  miles,  in 
November  following.  The  fare  to  Worcester  is  SI  50 — lime 
tiiree  to  four  hours.  Amount  of  rnpiial  stock  paid  in, 
SlJOO.UOO.  Receipts  for  one  year,  S^I2, 325.  Passengers, 
$112,003.  Dividend  6  per  cent  per  annum.  After  proceed, 
ing  lo  Cambridge,  it  crosses  the  Charles  River  on  a  hand- 
some viaduct  of  solid  granite  piers,  and  goes  into  Brighton, 
five  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  where  is  the  famous  mart 
for  cattle,  and  a  pleasant  town  on  the  south  side  of  Charles 
River,  and  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  Monday  is  the 
market  day. 

iVeM,'i07!,  seven  miles  from  Boston,  is  both  an  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  town,  and  i.s  beautifully  di.sposed  into 
hill  and  dale,  and  having  the  Ciiarles  River  within  its  borders 
for  several  miles,  and  falls  of  considerable  extent.  There  are 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  paper,  iron,  ma- 
chinery, chemicals,  &c.  There  is  a  Tiieological  Seminary.. 
There  are  numerous  bridges  over  the  Charles  River  in  this 
township,  and  by  a  viaduct  the  rail-road  again  crosses  to  the 
west  side  of  the  stream,  and  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  town.    Paper  and  iron  are  manufactured  here. 

J^atick,  16  miles  west  of  Boston,  is  »]^o  bordered  by  the 
Charles  River,  and  contains  numerous  fish  ponds  and  I'acto- 
ries  of  shoes,  paper,  &ic.  Its  n  ime,  as  applied  by  the  Indians, 
means  a  hilly  region.  The  first  Indian  church  in  New  Eng- 
land was  established  here  in  1660.  The  road  now  leaves  the 
water  of  Charles,  and  passes  over  the  hills  tf)  tlie  Concord 
River  by  the  head  or  around  the  south  side  of  a  pond. 

Fra,minghrnn,  20  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  the  same  from 
Worcester,  has  the  Sudbury  River  and  many  ponds  famous 
for  the  sports  of  fishing,  fowling.  &c.  and  for  its  factories  of 
cotton,  wool,  carriages,  &,c.  It  has  a  bank  of  a  capital  of 
$liiO,()00,  less  $550. 

S>alkboro\  25  miles  from  Boston,  is  passed  in  a  direction 
to  the  south- west,  that  in  three  miles  after  passing  out  of 
Middlesex  County,  introduces  us  to  the  county  of  Worces- 
ter, and  in  four  miles  more  to  Weslborough^  32  miles  from 
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Boston,  and  3^  north-west  of  Hopkinton  Springs.  It  has 
the  head  waters  of  Concord  and  Sudbury  rivers,  and  seve- 
ral large  ponds  and  factories  of  shoes  and  edge  tools. 

The  Minsral  Spring  in  Hopkinton  is  much  visited  by  tho 
Bostonians.  Il  contains  carbonic  acid  and  carbonate  ofiime 
and  iron,  and  is  near  Whitehall  Pond,  a  famous  place  for 
fishing;  and  it  has  the  attractions  of  a  good  hotel,  and  is 
seven  miles  from  the  canal  leading  from  Worcester  to  Pro- 
vidence by  the  Blackstone  River,  30  miles  from  Boston  or 
Providence. 

Grafton  is  the  next  settlement,  and  is  36  miles  south-west 
of  Boston;  its  exports  in  leather,  boots,  and  shoes  amounts 
to  S7OO,O0O  a  year,  and  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and 
scythes,  S4 15,000,  besides  tin  ware,  &c. 

For  description  of  Worcester  see  Index. 

Leicester  is  six  miles  from  Worcester,  and  46  from  Boston, 
and  is  on  the  highest  ground  between  Boston  and  Connecti- 
cut River,  and  has  an  academy  that  is  flourishing  and  in  ex- 
tensive repuie,  with  ample  funds,  buildings,  and  airy  accom- 
modations. There  is  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 

The  road  now  crosses  a  chain  of  hills,  and  attains  to  950 
feet  above  tide  at  Boston,  and  descends  to  Spencer,  12  miles 
from  Worcester.  Here  are  powder  mills,  cloth,  shoe,  and 
scythe  factories,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Chickapee  Ri- 
ver, several  branches  of  which,  coming  from  the  north,  are 
crossed  as  we  proceed  to  Brookfield,  eight  miles  west  of 
Worcester,  and  68  miles  from  Boston.  It  is  a  capital  town- 
ship of  land,  and  has  several  large  ponds  with  plenty  of  fish, 
and  a  mineral  spring — raiies  fine  cattle — has  a  satinet  fac- 
tory, a  furnace,  and  makes  shoes  in  quantities. 

From  this  point  we  descend  the  valley  of  the  Chickapee 
River,  past  fresiern,  out  of  Worcester  into  Hampden  County, 
and  cross  the  Chickapee  info  the  town  of  Palmer,  70  miles 
from  Boston,  and  again  crost^ing  the  Chickapee  we  arrive,  in 
a  furtiier  progress  of  20  miles  in  a  south-west  direetion,  at 
Springfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  that  is  described  at 
page  223. 

After  crossing  the  rail-road  bridge  to  West  Springfield,  the 
road  ascends  by  the  valley  of  IVestfleld  River,  and  in  five 
miles  crosses  that  stream,  and  also  the  Flampihire  and  Hamp- 
den Canal,  that  extends  from  Northampton  to  New  Haven, 
(see  page  210,)  and  enters  the  town  of  JVeslfield,  one  of  the 
pleasing  settlements  of  this  county,  that  has  an  academy  of 
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high  standing',  and  a  bank  (the  Hampden)  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  The  manufacture  of  whips  hero  employs  a  con- 
siderable population. 

RusstU  is  five  miles  from  Westfield,  and  100  from  Boston. 
Blcinford,  104  milc.s  from  Boston,  is  next  passed,  and  has  a 
cotton  factory  and  paper  mill,  with  soapstone,  &c.  The  road 
from  Wostfiehl  lias  been  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  so 
continues  to  Becket,  in  Berkshire  County,  and  soon  crosses 
the  Hoosick  range  of  mountains  to  Washington,  where  is  a 
deposit  of  burr  stones,  from  whence  we  descend  the  Housa- 
tonic  valley  to  Dalton  and  PiUsJitld,  and  to  West  Stock- 
bridge,  whence  the  rail  road  is  continued  into  the  State  of 
New-York  through  the  Canaan  gap,  and  terminates  in  30 
miles  at  Hudson. 
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Continued  from  page  264. 

Andover  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  has  a  population 
of  6,000,  and  is  20  miles  north  of  Boston,  16  from  Salem,  20 
from  Newbury  port,  and  has  two  parishes,  the  northern  one 
being  first  rate  farms,  large  meadows  and  undulations  of 
much  beauty,  with  groves  scattered  and  disposed,  composing 
a  landscape  varied,  rich,  and  delightful,  and  is  thought  to  bo 
one  of  the  best  farming  towns  in  JVlassachusetls.  South  An- 
dover is  a  large  village  on  the  Shausheen  River  near  the  east- 
ern bank,  on  a  street  north  and  south  over  a  mile  long,  and 
has  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  unl)0unded  liberality  bestowed  by  the  Phillips'  family 
and  others,  in  founding  and  endowiiig  the  celebrated  acade- 
my in  this  place  and  in  Exeter,  and  the  Theological  Institu- 
tion here,  deserves  particular  notice.  In  17T8,  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Phillips  and  the  Hon,  John  Phillips,  sons  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Phillips,  former  minister  of  Andover,  gave  141  acres 
of  land  in  this  place  and  200  acres  in  JalTiey,  New  Hamp- 
fhire,  and  3i;5,380;  the  land  to  be  let,  and  the  proceeds  invest- 
ed on  good  security,  and  the  profits  for  ever  to  support  a  pub- 
lic free-kchool  or  academy  in  South  Andover.  In  1789,  the 
first  donor  again  gave  a  sum  of  S20,000,  and  one  third  of  the 
estate  at  his  death,  for  the  benefit  of  charity  scholars  of  supe- 
rior genius  and  good  moral  character,  pious,  and  for  the  aa- 
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ssslance  of  youth  liberally  educated,  designed  and  studying 
for  the  ministry,  under  a  calvinistic  teaciier,  until  a  divini'y 
professor  in  this  academy  or  Exeter  should  be  supported  ;  to 
this  lust  fund,  the  Hon.  William  Phillips  gave  ^4,000.  The 
plan  of  this  academy  was  drawn  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  Phil- 
lips, late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  when  only 
21  years  old;  at  his  solicitations,  his  father  and  uncie  gave 
those  large  sums  that  founded  both  the  Andover  and  Exeter 
academies ;  he  being  the  natural  aitil  rightful  heir,  and  an 
only  son,  and  his  uncle  had  no  child,  but  doated  on  this 
nephew,  and  therefore  the  gift  may  be  so  considered  as  his. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  instruction  in  the  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  the 
nrt  of  speaking,  geometry,  logic,  geography,  and  such  other 
of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  or  languages  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, and  the  trustees  shall  direct. 

To  extend  the  design  above,  last  alluded  to,  the  trustees  in 
1807  applied  for  and  received  a  charier,  to  receive  and  hold 
donations  for  a  Theological  Institution.  Immediaiely  after 
this  act,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Phillips,  relict,  and  the  Hon.  John  Phil- 
lips, son  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Phillips,  caused  two  build- 
ings lo  be  erected,  with  rooms  for  50  students,  a  dining-hall, 
chapel,  and  lecture-room,  and  library,  and  room  for  the  stew- 
ards*  famil}',  and  a  kitchen. 

Samuel  Abbott,  of  Andover,  then  gave  $20,000;  Moses 
Brown,  $10,000;  William  Bartlett,  $20,000;  both  of  Newbu- 
ryport,  and  the  Hon.  John  Norris,  of  Salem,  ^10,000;  all 
for  supporting  professors  of  Christian  Theology  and  students 
in  divinity,  as  the  statutes  direct;  Mr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  reserving  to  themselves  each  the  nomination  of  a  profes- 
sor. A  Board  of  three  visiters  was  appointed  by  the  original 
and  associate  founiiers,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  in- 
tentions fulfilled  ;  this  Board  elects  its  ov/n  successor?. 

The  Theological  Seminary  began  in  October,  180S,  under 
two  professors,  with  36  students — the  present  number  are  150, 
and  four  professors.  A  course  of  three  years  study  n 
required. 

The  buildings  of  the  Theological  Seminary  arc  situated 
on  a  hill,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  village,  on  a  handsome 
uhaded  area,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  ;  the  Divinity  Col- 
lege is  of  brick,  98  by  40,  four  stories  high ;  there  are  two  other 
e«1ifices,  four  dwelling  houses  for  the  professors  and  officcrij, 
and  &  library  of  10,000  volumes. 
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The  entire  amount  given  from  first  to  the  present  time  is 

$350,000,  by  sii  families. 

Bradford  is  on  the  south  of  the  Merrimack,  between  Ando> 
ver  and  Haverhill,  on  ihe  same  pleasant  undulating  country 
as  North  Andover,  and  in  drawing  near  the  river,  are  a  suc- 
cession of  interesting  landscapes,  with  some  abrupt  and 
singular  hills  on  the  north-west ;  the  land  on  ihe  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  ascending  gradually  with  variegated  eminences; 
the  town  of  Haverhill,  its  fine  bridges  over  the  IVlerritnac,  as 
seen  in  each  direction,  as  a  wide  and  really  imposing  river, 
forms  a  pleasing  combination. 

Havtrhill  is  on  two  streets  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Merri- 
mac,  15  miles  west  of  Newburyport,  33  north  of  Boston,  34 
south-west  of  PortsvTiouth^  is  on  an  acclivity,  and  makes  a 
good  appearance.  One  street  ascends  from  the  bridge,  the 
other  runs  east  and  west  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  The 
bridge  is  864  feet  long  and  form3  a  noble  object.  There  are 
seven  bridges  over  the  Merrimac,  one  at  Essex,  Lower  Haver- 
hill, Upper  Haverhill,  Andover,  Dracut,  at  Patucket  Falls, 
Amoskcag  Falls,  and  Concord. 

Canals  on  the  Merrimac — First,  two  miles  from  Concord, 
Turkey  Falls,  and  dam.  Bow  Canal,  one  mile,  west  side, 
dam,  450  feet  long,  10  feet  higii;  the  canal  560  feet  in  rock, 
30  feet  wide,  8  deep;  then  360  feet  across  a  gravelly  embank- 
ment, 12  feet  high  ;  then  a  rock  cut  320  feet,  16  deep,  J 2  wide  ; 
then  200  feet  to  the  three  locks,  with  falls  of  27  feet.  From 
the  Bow  Canal  to  Hookset  is  six  miles  to  the  island  dam,  &c. 
falls  17  feet,  two  locks.  From  Hookset  to  Amoskeag  is  eight 
miles  of  smooth  water.  The  canal  round  Amoskeag  FalU 
is  next  to  Middlesex  in  importance.  The  Union  Canal  is 
nine  miles  of  the  river,  with  six  falls  and  six  locks  j  then  is  five 
miles  to  Cromwell's  Fal!s;  then  15  miles  to  VVicassee  Canal, 
H  natural  passage  from  Tyng'ej  Island  to  North  Shore,  deep- 
ened and  miproved,  with  lock  and  dams ;  then  three  miles  to 
Middlesex  Canal,  and  forming  with  that  a  chain  of  water 
communication  to  the  interior  of  New  Hampshire  for  150 
miles,  that  may  be  extended  to  Connecticut  River,  near  Wind- 
sor, Vermont,  by  the  north  branch  ofContecook  River,  Suna- 
pee  Lake,  and  its  outlet  Sugar  Creek, 

Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  has  a  population  of  2,750,  and  is 
at  the  head  of  tide  near  the  falls  of  Squamscut  or  Exeter  River, 
iliat  branches  from  Piscataqua,  14  miles  from  Portsmouth, 
u])  to  a  ridge  of  rocks  where  l!ic  tide  rises  1 1  foet.    Here  arc 
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also  manufactures,  grist,  saw,  oil,  chocolate,  fulling,  paper, 
snuff,  and  slitting  mills,  and  a  furnace.  Granite  is  also 
worked. 

PhllLip's  »3cademy,  founded  in  1781,  with  funds  to  the 
amount  of  $80  000  to  $100,000,  is  a  handsome  structure,  76 
feet  long,  30  broad,  wings  2-1  by  38,  with  ample  ground  at- 
tached, and  is  estensively  known  and  celebrated  for  many 
years,  as  having  produced  many  eminent  classical  scholars 
and  pious  men,  and  is  yet  eminently  prosperous  ;  has  seven 
trustees,  a  prece[itor,  and  assistant,  and  80  to  100  students, 
part  are  aided  in  their  education  by  the  fund  left  by  the  Hon. 
John  Phillips.     The  site  is  low,  flat,  but  healthy. 

From  Haverhill  to  Kingston  is  rather  a  poor  country,  a 
pine  plain,  thin  soil.  The  road  from  Newburyport  to  Ports- 
month  is  nearer  the  coast. 

Rowley  is  noted  for  its  tanneries  and  shoe-making  to  the 
valueof  half  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  It  is  near  an  aim  of  the 
sea  between  Ipswich  and  Newburyport,  with  large  tracts  of 
salt  marsh,  and  includes  a  part  of  Plumb  Island.  Bald  Pate 
Hill,  392  feel  high,  is  the  most  elevated  land  in  Essex  County. 
A  small  cut  through  the  salt  marshes  extends  from  the  Merri- 
mac  to  Hampton. 

Newburi/pori  occupies  a  mile  in  length,  by  one  fourth  wide, 
is  on  the  south  bank,  near  the  mouth  of  she  Merrimac  River, 
and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  Eastern  States^  having 
suffered  from  several  awful  conflagrations,  and  been  rebuilt 
with  improved  beauty  ;  it  is  on  a  gentle  declivity  facing  the 
north-east — has  a  population  of  6,000  to  7,0u0  ;  three  banks, 
capital  S700,000,  an  insurance  company  of  $200,000,  six 
churches,  Presbyterian,  a  court-house,  jail,  four  school-houses. 
It  is  engaged  in  the  whaling  and  fishing  business,  and  has  a 
tonnage  or20,000.  Combs  are  here  made  in  large  quantities. 
Distance,  34  miles  northeast  of  Boston,  20  of  Salem,  24  from 
Portsmouth,  and  two  miles  south  east  of  F.ssex  Bridge,  1,030 
feet  long-,  leading  across  the  Merrimac  to  Salisbury,  Hampton 
Fails,  Hampton,  and  Portsmouth.  During  the  American  Re- 
volution, siiips  of  war  were  built  here,  and  at  Salisbury,  liie  Al- 
liance, so  celebrated  under  Paul  Jones.  The  hold  at  Essex 
Bridge,  its  grove  of  pines,  group  of  islands,  and  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  make  it  a  favorite  place  of  resort. 

Jacob  Perkins,  the  ingenious  mechanician  and  engineer, 
engraver,  k.c.  hajis  from  this  place. 

The  view,  from  one  of  the  elevated  spires,  of  the  interior 
24 
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and  coast  scenery  should  be  seen  if  practicable,  reaching 
from  Cape  Ann  on  the  south,  to  the  Isle  of  Shoals  on  the 
north-east,  and  a  long,  low,  fantastical  sand  beach  skirting 
the  sea-coast  for  10  miles,  and  looking  down  on  tho  gardens 
and  elegant  residences  beneath  the  spectator.  The  mountain 
ca'.'ed  Againenticua  bounds  the  landscape  on  the  north. 

Salisbury,  three  miies  north  of  Newburyport,  has  two  vil- 
lages, Webster's  Point,  near  the  sea-shore,  and  the  upper 
village,  connected  with  Amesbury,  with  tiie  Pawaw  River 
between.  It  is  united  to  Newbury  and  Newburyport  by  a 
couple  of  elegant  and  substantial  bridges.  ISaiisburi/  Beach, 
on  the  Atlantic  sea-shore,  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer. 
The  manufactory  offlannels  here  employs  500  persons,  and 
a  capital  of  half  a  million,  and  [)roduces  annually  about  two 
millions  of  yards — a  tannery,  carding  and  fulling-mill,  and 
candle  factory  also  are  here — population  2,600. 

Amesbury  is  seven  miles  north-east  of  Haverhill,  40  from 
Boston,  six  from  Newburyport;  is  on  the  north  sideof  Merri- 
mac,  and  has  a  population  of  2,500,  the  most  of  them  being 
employed  in  raanutactures,  that  of  flannel  being  the  chief; 
also  satinet,  carriages,  and  ships.  An  area  of  1,000  acres,  co- 
vered with  water,  near  the  town,  and  90  feet  above  tide,  gives 
a  fall  and  the  requisite  power  to  its  machinery.  From  Exeter 
t'lrough  Stratham  and  Greenland  for  the  first  10  miles,  is  a 
series  of  beautiful  hills  and  vales,  with  a  good  road,  rich  soil, 
and  pleasant  scenery  ;  from  thence  to  the  Fiscataqua  Bridge  is 
repulsive,  unanimated,  barren  ;  the  bridge  is  2,600  feet  long, 
and  with  its  auxiliary  features  of  islets,  rock  arches,  he. 
stretching  over  the  river,  connects  the  east  and  west  shores 
of  the  river  by  a  road  from  Portsmouth,  leading  to  Concord 
and  the  interior  of  the  State.  This  arm  of  the  sea,  from  a 
half  to  three  miles  wide,  is  seen  for  a  long  distance,  and  is  of 
irregular  form,  receiving  from  the  north-east,  north-west,  and 
south-west,  several  small  streams,  the  Salmon,  Cocheco, 
Lamprey,  Squamscut,  \Vinnicut,and  others,  that  are  received 
into  this  salt  water  lake,  that  has  scooped  out  a  deep  bed  with 
Ihe  aid  of  tides  and  floods,  trending  in  a  direction  south-west 
to  north-east,  and  from  north-west  passing  Portsmouth  to 
the  south-east,  forming  its  capital  harbor,  including  some 
islands,  with  a  fort  and  light-house,  and  the  town  of  New 
Castle. 

Portsmouth,  the  only  sea-port  in  New  Hampshire,  has  8,500 
inlutbitante,  two  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist, 
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one  Universalist,  one  Independent,  one  Sandeminian  Church- 
es, and  an  Alheneum;  and  occupies  a  liandsorae  peninsula 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua.  connected  with  the  main  by 
Hn  isthmus,  and  with  Kiitery,  in  Maine,  by  two  bridges  on  the 
north.  In  December,  1S13,  afire  here  destroyed  400  wooden 
houses;  brick  ones  have  taken  their  place.  The  harbor  is  deep, 
safe,  and  never  freezes,  from  its  high  and  strong  tides.  A 
navy  yard  is  here,  also  a  handsome  market,  and  a  town 
hall,  occupying-  the  second  story.  The  shipping  and  fishing 
vessels  are  the  principal  sources  of  employment.  Distant 
24  miles  from  Newburyport,  56  from  Boston,  54  from  Porl- 
Innd.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Capt.  John  Mason,  be- 
^an  the  settlement  in  1623. 

From  Portsmouth  we  cross  the  Piscataqua  to  Kittery  in 
Maine,  and  proceed  onward,  in  proximity  to  the  sea-coast, 
through  York,  Wells,  Kennebunk,  Arundel,  Biddeford,  across 
the  Saco  Eiver  to  Sacoand  Portland.  The  Saco  River,  coming 
from  the  While  Mountains,  sixty  miles  north  west,  has  been 
noticed  before,  at  its  source  in  the  »Yotcli,  (see  page  241.) 
The  marine  views  along  the  coast  of  Maine  must  be  emi- 
nently gratifying,  though  from  Kittery  to  York  it  is  stony, 
bleak,  and  naked  of  trees. 

Yorkf  that  is  a  quiet  place  as  to  trade,  is  on  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  270  feet,  and  that  it  is  healthy, 
the  fact  that  one  in  seven  that  die  are  of  the  age  of  70  years 
and  more,  and  that  many  reach  near  100,  must  be  considered 
as  important.  The  Rev.  S.  Moody  began  his  ministry  in  the 
first  parish  in  1700,  and  died  in  1748,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Isaac  Lyman,  who  retained  it  sixty  years.  In  1692,  the 
savages  and  French  invaded  this  place,  killed  75  persons, 
and  burnt  all  the  houses  exce|)t  four  that  were  garrisoned. 
IVtUs'  township  extends  10  miles  along  the  coast,  and  includeg 
Bald  Head,  a  prominent  foreland,  and  the  JVells^  Rock.  Much 
of  the  face  of  the  country  is  a  continued  plain,  with  scattered 
houses  along  the  road,  only  relieved  by  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  majestic  ocean.  The  northern  portion  of  the  road  is  on 
H  sandy,  unproductive  plain,  with  the  yellow  pine  as  its  only 
occupants. 

Kennebunk  is  reached  by  crossing  the  bridge  over  Monsun 
River,  a  small  stream  heading  in  small  lakes  near  the  Lake 
VVinnipiseogee.  In  1692  it  wasattacke«i  by  the  same  infuria- 
ted bands  of  savage  French  and  Indian  demons  under  Mocke- 
wando  and  Labroozee  that  destroyed  York,  and  after  fighting 
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two  days,  the  enemy  retired  from  the  bold  defence  made  hj 
the  brave  inhabitants.  This  is  quite  a  lively  place — has  a 
population  of  2,500,  a  church,  and  a  compact  village  sur- 
rounding. 

Arundel,  or  Cape  Porpoise,  is  the  next  settlement,  and 
from  Kennebunk  to  Biddelord  all  is  desolate,  cold,  and 
barren,  amid  stinted  pines  and  rocky  roads,  with  squalid  iiuta 
inhabited  by  fisliermen. 

Saco,  or  Pepperelborough,  on  the  east,  and  Biddeford  on  the 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Saco,  is  five  miles  from  the 
Atlantic.  A  bridge  extends  from  each  side  of  the  river  to  an 
island  ;  at  a  short  distance  above  a  ridge  of  rocks  crosses  the 
Saco,  and  produces  a  cataract  ot  40  feet,  winding  and  foaming 
down  its  tortuous  channels  with  much  violence,  noise,  and. 
grandeur,  and  furnishing  fine  power  for  the  saw-mills  here 
established  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  sea  vessels.  Salmon 
and  shad,  in  their  season,  are  here  caught.  The  Pool  is  a 
good  harbor  on  the  west  side,  near  the  river's  mouth. 

Portland  is  115  miles  from  Boston,  54  from  Portsmouth, 
and  is  on  a  peninsula  that  has  been  likened  to  a  saddle  in  ita 
appearance,  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  overlook  the  harbor 
and  distant  panorama  of  ocean  and  land.  The  harbor  is  capa- 
cious and  of  easy  entrance,  and  seldom  frozen.  There  are 
six  banks,  one  insurance  office,  a  custom  and  court  house,  a 
library,  academy,  schools,  &c.  There  are  handsome  private 
and  public  ediiSces;  its  tonnage  about  60,000;  two  forts, 
Preble  and  Scammel,  defend  the  harbor;  a  bridge  extends  to 
the  main.  The  place  dates  its  origin  from  1670,  and  was 
assailed  by  the  Acadian  French  and  Indians  in  1689,  and 
ruthlessly  destroyed  in  October,  1775,  by  a  British  vandal 
who  was  in  command  of  a  few  vessels. 


Portland    Scenery. 

The  scenery  in  and  around  Portland,  for  variety,  beauty, 
and  extent,  exceeds  every  view  of  the  class  in  the  United 
States.  The  town  itself,  built  in  a  neat  and  tasty  manner, 
containing  12,000  inhabitants  and  10  churches,  stands  on  a 
narro\v  peninsula  that  rises  to  a  high  bluff  sea-ward,  with 
a  deep  bay  and  wooded  shores  on  either  side.  From  the 
signal  tower  and   observatory,  built  on  the  highest  point 
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of  llie  peninsula,  the  view  is  superb,  and  extends  to  the 
westward  and  north-east  from  the  misiy  forms  of  the  White 
Mountain?,  distant  6U  miles  in  the  interior,  to  the  light- 
house at  the  entrance  of  the  Kennebeck,  36  miles  across 
Ca.--co  Bay.  The  surface  of  the  latter,  that  forms  the  outer 
harbor,  appears  spotted  and  broken  up  into  a  labyrinth  of 
lakes  and  islands  clothed  with  wood,  of  which  between  300 
and  400  lie  between  Portland  and  the  Kennebeck  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  from  a  rocky  islet  to  those  of  10  or  12  miles 
in  circumference.  The  nearer  islands,  with  their  pretty  shores 
and  forests,  enclosing  the  sheltered  roadstead  and  the  va- 
rious passafTfis  between  them,  the  little  forts  and  light- 
house, and  the  shipping  parsing  in  or  out,  form  a  lovely  mid- 
dle ground  to  the  eastward,  and  over  them  expands  the  even 
sea-line  of  the  blue  Atlantic.  Vessels  are  descried  at  the  dis- 
tance of  20  miles  from  the  port,  the  elevation  of  the  gallery  of 
the  observatory  being  237  feet  above  the  sea.  The  view  in- 
land is  also  verdant,  varied,  and  extensive  ;  comprising  a  wide 
expanse  of  forest  and  open  land,  interspersed  by  many  vil- 
lages and  farms.  The  Kennebec  is  a  beautiful  stream,  whose 
banks,  like  that  of  its  rival  to  the  eastward,  the  Penobscot,  are 
adorned  with  many  flourishing  towns. 

A  short  canal  connects  P(»rtland  with  Sebago  Lake  and 
its  smaller  branches  or  satellites,  and  it  cannot  be  long  before 
the  rail-road  from  Boston  to  Salem,  Lynn,  Newbury  port,  and 
Portsmouth,  will  be  extended  at  least  as  lar  as  Portland,  and 
he  united  with  the  great  Kennebeck  and  Quebec  rail  road, 
thus  completiriii  an  immense  chain  of  rapid  communication 
between  ttie  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 
that  might  easily  be  traversed  in  five  to  seven  days,  and  with 
very  little  fatigue  and  loss  of  rest. 

From  Portland  via  North  Yarmouth  and  Freeport  to 
Brunswick,  and  across  the  bridges  to  Tophara,  on  the  An- 
droscoggin, is  26  miles,  following  the  road  along  the  west 
side  of  Casco  Bay;  from  th'cnce  to  Augusta  on  the  Kenne- 
beck, is  30  miles  via  Bowdoinham,  Richmond,  Gardiner,  and 
Hallowel ;  from  Auiiusta,  throu^li  Norridgewock  to  Anson, 
is  50  mil-^s  ,  from  Augusta  to  Belfast  on  the  Penobscot  is  41 
miles,  or  from  Augusta  to  Bangor  direct,  via  Vassal boro, 
China,  Albion,  Unity,  Troy,  Dixnont,  Nevvburg,  Hampden, 
18  67  miles. 

Brunswick  contains  4,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Bowdoin  College^  and  one  of  its  professors  (Cleveland)  pub- 
24* 
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liahed  the  best  work  on  mineraloo'y  in  this  country.  It  is 
possessed  of  some  trade,  nml  its  water-power  from  the  falls 
on  the  Androscosgir),  aid  the  millnnd  facJories. 

Au^usia,  on  the  Kennebeck,  is  tl»e  seat  of  tlie  State  govern- 
ment; has  a  court  house,  jail,  and  an  elegant  bridge  over 
Ihe  Kennebeck,  of  two  arclies,  each  of  a  span  of  180  feet,  and 
to  this  point  the  river  is  navi<;al)le. 

By  the  lower  rood,  along  the  coast,  from  Brunswick  to 
Bath,  is  eight  miles;  thence  across  the  Kennebeck  to  VV^ool- 
wich,  five  miles;  thence  to  VViscasset,  ei^ht  miles,  across 
two  arms  of  the  sea,  with  the  Sheepscui  River  on  the  east 
forming  its  large,  deep,  and  excellent  harbor,  enclosing 
several  considerable  islands. 

From  VViscasset  stages  run  aronnd  the  head  of  Sheepscut 
Bay  via  New  Castle,  12,  and  over  the  bridge  at  Damariscotta 
River,  (another  of  the  deep  inlets  extending  to  the  north  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  30  miles,)  to  VVaidohoro,  nine  nides  on 
the  jMuscongus  River  and  bay;  thence  in  five  miles  and 
across  the  St.  George's  River  to  Warren  ;  thence  to  Tho- 
masfon  eiyht  on  the  Penobscot  Bay. 

Phippsburg,  Georgetown,  Edgecornb,  Booth  Bay,  Bristol, 
Frjendiihip,  Gushing,  he.  occupy  positions  nearer  the  coast, 
south  of  the  stage  route  on  different  points  of  the  peninsulas 
jutting  into  the  Allantir^ ;  and  notiiing  can  be  more  grand  and 
picturesque  than  «ome  of  the  marine  views  presented  fiom  nu- 
merous elevated  positions  along  this  entire  coast,  so  strikmgly 
different  in  its  outlines  from  that  prevalent  from  Long  Island, 
along  the  soutliern  coast,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

T'homas! on  has  a  population  of  4,500,  and  a  Congrega- 
tional and  Baptist  Churcli,  and  is  noted  for  the  vast  exports 
of  liine,  to  the  amount  of  2f)0,000  or  300,000  barrels  a  year, 
produced  in  part  from  the  convict  lahor  in  the  Stale  Prison 
liere  established,  that  is  built  ot  granite,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  yard  enclosing  several  acres,  including  the  lime  quarry. 
It  is  190  m;les  north  east  of  Boston,  30  miles  south  of  Bel- 
fast, and  GO  from  Bangor.  Castine  is  on  the  east  side  of 
Penobscot  Bay,  opposite  Belfast,  12  miles  across,  or  35  by 
lanil  round  the  head  of  the  bay. 

The  road  up  the  Penobscot  on  its  west  shore,  from  Tho- 
maston  to  Bangor,  via  Camden,  Lincolnville,  Northport,  to 
Belfast,  yields  some  fine  views  of  the  bay  and  islands,  and  of 
the  interior.  Belfast  is  a  place  of  trade,  with  a  population  of 
3,000,  and  is  at  the  upper  extremity  of  an  arm  of  Penobscot 
Bay  on  the  north-west. 
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Bnngor,  sinre  the  mania  for  speculalious  in  wild  pine  lands 
in  183J  and  1835,  and  the  Aroostuck  war,  relative  to  trie 
disputed  hnundary  with  New  Brunswick  in  IS38-9,  has  at- 
tracted public  notice  to  its  ilualion  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Peniibscot,  and  the  north  of  the  Ken«iuskeag  River,  at  the 
head  of  tide  and  navigation,  35  miles  from  Casline,  five 
above  Hampden,  on  the  Sowadubrook,  and  \'2  above  Frank- 
fort;  to  the  last  place  only  can  vessels  ascend  in  winter. 
Bangor  has  a  population  of  5,000,  and  one  of  the  6^5/  hotels 
in  the  country. 

In  the  entire  route  through  the  Eastern  Statfs,  the  best  of 
accommojations  may  be  safely  relied  upon,  and  the  charges 
and  expenses  of  every  description,  moderate  as  could  be  de- 
sired or  expected. 

White    ITIountains   of  New   Hanipsliire— 
the  Notch —Profile  Ifloiiiitain,  &c. 

{See  also  page24i.) 

The  Profile  Mountain  is  near  the  road  leading  from  Fran- 
conia  by  the  foot  of  the  Haystack  Mountain  to  Plymouth  and 
Concord,  five  miles  from  the  lower  iron  works  in  Franconia, 
and  about  three  miles  south  of  iVloimt  lia  Fayette.  The  ele- 
vation ofthis  mountain  is  about  1,000  feet.  The  road  passes 
very  near  its  foot,  and  the  mountain  rises  abruptly  at  an 
angle  of  80^  to  the  profile  rock.  The  bare  rock  on  which 
the  profile  is  delineated  is  |iranite,  and  having  been  long  ex- 
pos<Ml  to  the  atmosphere,  its  color  is  a  dark  reddish  brown. 
A  side  view  of  the  projecting  rock,  near  the  peak  of  the 
mountain  in  a  northern  direction,  exhibits  the  profile  of  the 
human  face,  in  which  every  line  and  feature  are  conspicuous. 
But  after  passing  the  mountain  to  the  south,  the  likeness  is 
immediately  lost. 

The  White  Mountain  range  passes  through  the  eastern 
part  of  Franconia,  and  presents  numerous  elevations  and 
sublime  mountain  scenery.  Mount  La  Fayette,  that  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Notch,  is  4,000  feet  in  height. 

The  White  Mountains  and  lakes  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  the 
ocean  inlets  that  deeply  indent  the  coast,  are  the  boldest  fea- 
tures in  the  topography  of  this  portion  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  worthy  of  a  visit  in  the  warm  seasoo  interveniDg  be- 
tween May  and  October. 
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That  region  is  easily  approached  from  New-York  via  Bos- 
ton, and  thence  north-east  to  Salem,  Portland,  Bangor,  and 
by  cars,  stages,  or  steam-boats,  or  hy  ascending  the  charming' 
vale  of  Connecticut  River  by  steam  boat  to  Hartford,  and 
from  thence  by  cars  or  stage,  for  200  miles  north  to  the 
Amnionoosuck  River,  and  along  that  stream  to  the  Notch,  and 
descending  along  the  Saco  to  Conway,  and  tlience  to  Fori' 
land,  Balk,  Belfast,  and  Bangor;  or  return  to  Boston  via 
PorUand  and  Portsmouth,  Newbury  Port;  or  go  by  stage 
one  hundred  miles  easterly  to  Calais,  Robbin's  Town,  and  St. 
Andrews,  at  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  at  the  head 
of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  thence  70  miles  to  St.John^s,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  or  along-  the  lower 
road  from  Belfast  or  Casline,  to  Mackias,  Lubec,  a  busy  mart 
of  trade  on  the  main  land,  East  Port  being  on  an  island  four 
miles  east-north  east,  and  £;asi  Port,  the  xdtima  thult  of  the 
United  Stales  on  the  north-east  border  ;  and  thence  to  St. 
John's  by  the  coasting  vessels,  or  through  the  British  Pro- 
vince of  New  Brunswick  from  St.  Andrews,  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

If  time  adinits,  we  would  recommend  an  extension  of  the 
jaunt  to  Eastport  and  Passamaqnoddy  Bay  and  St.  John's, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  phenomena 
of  the  enormous  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  that  characterise 
that  part  of  the  coast,  lo  a  curious  or  philosophic  mind,  will 
be  a  source  of  unusual  interest  and  reflection.  The  solitary 
island  of  Grand  Menan,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Bay  of  Fiindy,  is  an  immense  rocky  bulwark  presenting  it- 
self boldly,  just  beyond  the  eastern  extremity  of  Maine,  to 
receive  the  rude  assaults  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  whole  interior  of  Maine  is  one  immense  wilderness  of 
lakes  of  every  size,  and  noble  forests  of  pine  and  maple;  of 
course  it  will  require  the  further  attraction  ofgood  roads  and 
hotels  to  be  plentifully  interspersed  throughout  this  wilder- 
ness belore  the  course  of  fashionable  summer  trav'el  can  be 
drawn  far  from  the  coast  or  the  general  range  of  the  White 
Mountains,  and  the  nearest  lakes  to  their  base,  VVinnipiseo- 
gee,  Sebago,  and  others.  Steam  boats  run  frequently  be- 
tween Boston,  Portland,  and  other  towns  further  east  on  the 
coast  of  Maine  to  Belfast,  Bangor,  &c.  by  which  a  rapid  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  to  the  most  remote  points  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  British  possessions 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,via  St.  John's  and  HaUfax. 
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Mount  Kalahden,  in  Penobscot  County,  in  Maine,  is  about 
5,000  feet  high,  and  is  the  most  elevr^ted  point  in  tliat  State  ; 
and  Moosehead  and  Chenquvkook  Lakes,  in  the  adjoining- 
county  of  Somerset,  are  considerahle  bodies  of  waler,  form- 
ing the  sources  of  the  Kennebeck  and  Penobscot  Rivers. 

All  these  numerous  lakes,  both  great  and  small,  abound  in 
fine  trout,  and  other  fish  in  abundance,  as  also  do  most  of  the 
pure  mountain  streams  of  this  elevated  region  ;  and  this  alone 
would,  to  the  votaries  of  angling,  and  the  enthusiastic  disci- 
ples of  old  Isaac  Walton,  be  inducement  sufficient  to  warrant 
an  excursion  to  those  parts,  fully  prepared  with  the  requisite 
apparatus. 

Guides,  boats,  and  canoes  can  readily  be  procured  on  the 
spot  for  trips  of  this  description,  that,  to  give  a  further  zest  to 
the  intrepid  and  enterprising  explorer,  have  hitherto  been  so 
little  known  or  frequented. 

A  good  road  extends  from  Brunswick  and  Bath,  near  Cas- 
co  Bay,  north,  along  the  Androscoggin  River  for  80  miles  or 
more,  to  Phillifis,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  County  of 
Somerset,  and  also  along  the  Kennebeck  River  to  Augusta 
and  Norridgewock  and  Anson  to  Moose  River,  and  the  tribu- 
tary waters  of  Moosehead  Lake,  and  from  thence  over  the 
dividing  ridge  to  the  head  watens  of  the  Chaudiere  River, 
and  along  side  of  that  stream  to  the  St.  Lav)rence  River 
and  (Quebec. 

The  foregoing  extended  route  through  Maine  and  Lower 
Canada  is  the  probable  route  of  the  projected  rail-road  be- 
tween those  extremes,  and  has  been  surveyed  and  pronounced 
upon  favorably — and  if  matured,  will  become  the  great  tho- 
roughfare between  the  lower  British  Province  and  the  north- 
east part  of  the  United  States. 


The  Chaudiere  VaHey  Scenery,  and  new 
route  to  Quebec. 

From  Anson  iss  five  days'  travel  to  Quebec — first  towards 
the  source.s  of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot,  and  then  over 
the  mountains,  forming  the  frontier  to  the  valley  of  La 
Chaudiere,  a  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence — the  route  fol- 
lowed by  General  Arnold  in  his  campaign  against  Quebec 
in  iho  revolutionary  vvar.     As   we  approach   the   frontier, 
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the  country  becomes  more  mountainous;  densely  forested 
at  times  with  bird),  pine,  maple,  and  beech,  and  abound- 
ing, in  common  with  the  whole  of  the  northern  States,  with 
ponds  and  lakes.  The  frontier  line  runs  here  over  a  range  of 
mountains  of  medium  height,  and  a  few  hours  ot  further 
travel  brings  you  to  the  "headwaters"  of  La  Chaudiere. 
That  fine  pastoral  stream  runs  for  50  miles  through  what 
may  be  called  a  continued  village;  so  numerous  are  the  little 
farms  that  border  the  line  of  wood,  and  thicken  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  various  parish  churches.  The  fields  are  extremely 
narrow,  separated  by  fences,  and  run  up  from  the  river  bank 
far  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  these  valleys  are 
much  in  the  same  condition,  both  moral  and  political,  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  French  rule, 

iVothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  difference  of  the 
customs,  manners,  and  the  appearance  of  the  population  on 
either  side  of  the  boundary.  To  the  north,  a  savor  of  an- 
cient simplicity  and  lazy  contentment  is  remarked,  that  con- 
trasts drolly  with  the  busy  speculative  deportment  and  brisk 
movement  of  their  neighbors  of  the  United  States.  You 
seem  to  have  dropped  from  the  top  of  the  hills  into  the  old 
world.  An  air  of  repose  reigns  in  the  landscape.  There 
is  an  aspect  of  quiet  contentment,  and  the  tracts  of  un- 
cleared and  unappropriated  land  in  the  vale,  indicate  another 
Htate  of  things.  You  proceed  hour  after  hour  without  see- 
ing a  newly  constructed  house.  Crucifixes  are  reared  at 
the  road-side;  pretty  white- wasiied  churches  after  the  true 
French  model — with  plainly  tmned  roofs  and  steeples,  and 
faded  interiors,  appear  risin;^  over  the  grey  roofs  of  the 
village. 

The  gait  and  demeanor  of  the  peasantry  of  both  sexes — their 
language  and  costume — that  retain  much  of  their  French  uni- 
formity and  coloring — the  unfeigned  politeness  of  the  people 
to  one  another  and  to  tiie passenger — the  constant  salutations 
that  you  are  Invited  to  return — the  rows  of  neat  little  cot- 
tages, enclosed  by  walls  like  driven  snow — conveniently  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  one  another,  so  that  daily  compliments 
and  gossip  may  reign  unbroken  along  the  whole  line — the 
orchards  and  little  strips  of  gardens,  often  but  the  breadth 
of  the  house,  and  a  couple  of  yards  across,  full  of  rosos,  violets 
and  pinks,  lying  sheltered  from  the  north-cast  wind — the 
cheerful-looking  girls  tripping  to  mass  with  a  flower  com- 
pressed  between   the    folded  pocket   handkerchief  and   the 
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prayer-book-  These  and  a  thousand  other  details  remind 
the  traveler  of  the  fields  of  France.  There  yow  have  an 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  villages  and  scenes  of 
Lower  Canada,  both  up  and  down  tlie  St.  Lawrence  and  in 
the  converging  valleys  under  long  cultivation. 

From  the  crest  ofihe  ridge  jorming  the  frontier,  you  gain  a 
glimpse  of  the  Monlmorenci  Mountains,  6iJ  mites  distant, 
though  they  are  subsequently  lost  sight  of  until  within  30 
miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  they  begin  to  form  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  landscape.  Advancing  from  the  south 
you  see  nothing  of  the  river  till  you  are  close  upon  it,  and 
then  the  view  that  bursts  upon  you  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
chanting you  can  conceive. 

You  gain  the  brink  of  the  deep  ravine  down  which  that 
mighty  flood  glides  towards  the  yet  distant  ocean,  and  at 
once  Cape  Diamond,  the  city  of  Quebec,  the  port  and  river 
above  and  below,  with  the  distant  mountains,  and  wide  slope 
of  beautiful  country  sweeping  up  to  their  base,  open  before 
you. 

Your  first  glance  will  hardly  enable  you  to  realize  the  vast 
proportions  of  the  river  gliding  at  your  feet,  so  well  is  the 
great  breadth  supported  by  the  height  of  the  wooded  banks, 
that  arise  on  both  sides  nearly  perpendicular  from  the  mar- 
gin. The  sight  of  the  fortress,  the  Ehrenbreitstein  of  the 
west,  will  hardly  aid  you,  for  its  proportions  are  also  colossal; 
and  it  is  not  till  you  look  to  the  detail;  the  numerous  vessels 
of  all  burdens,  crowded  round  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  and 
spotting  the  water  far  and  near;  the  ciiy  surrounded  by  its 
walls ;  its  churches,  convents,  and  public  buildings,  and 
the  distant  fields  and  villages,  that  you  conceive  the  true 
sublimity  of  the  scene  before  you.  The  beauty  of  the  wide 
tract  of  country  lying  beyond  tlie  city,  with  its  thousand 
farms  and  villages;  the  appearance  of  the  long  line  of  white 
cottages  stretching  down  tlie  shores  right  and  left,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  :  the  aspect  of  Orleans  Island  lying  in  mid- 
channel  a  few  miles  below  the  city,  and  of  the  double  range 
of  Montmorenci  Mountains,  coursing  obliquely  to  the  course 
of  the  river,  till  30  miles  below  the  city,  when  they  terminate 
in  the  bold  promontory  of  Cape  Tourment,  can  only  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  have  gazed  upon  this  landscape. 

Near  Lubec  and  Eastporl  veins  of  lead  occur,  extending 
up  for  some  distance  from  the  water ;  they  are  from  one  to 
six  feet  in  thickness,  of  the  crystalliae  mineral  character. 
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Zinc  also  is  here  found  in  abundance,  and  specular  iron.  Plas- 
terof  Paris  sells  at  the  quarries  in  Nova  Scotia  at  70  cents  per 
ton;  1,800  vessels  loaded  with  it,  averaging  100  Ions  each, 
arrived  at  Eastport  in  one  year. 

St.  JohiVs,  in  New  Brunswick,  is  70  miles  from  Eastport, 
passing  Dead  Man's  Head  Point,  Lapreau,  and  the  Mahogany 
Islands.  The  falls  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  are  a  curi- 
osity. A  reef  of  rocks  extending  across  the  river  is  covered 
at  high  water  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  ail  kinds,  steam- 
boats, &c.  to  pass  over,  and  penetrate  90  miles  in  the  interior ; 
this  is  the  critical  moment  to  be  embraced,  for  when  the  tide 
begins  to  fall,  a  slight  break  or  ripple  begins  at  the  narrows, 
that  increa'^es  as  the  tide  falls,  until  the  entire  winding  rocky 
chasm  is  exposed  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  through  which 
the  mighty  torrent  of  the  great  St.  Joht»'s  river  pours  in  all  its 
force  for  several  hours,  until  the  rise  of  the  next  tide,  when 
for  a  similar  period  vessels  ascend  as  before. 

The  population  of  St.  Johii's  is  13,000  ;  it  stands  on  a  rocky 
blufTof  nrey-vvacke  slate,  that  rises  from  the  north-east  extre- 
mity of  the  harbor. 


Scenery   of  the   St.    John's  River,    IVeiv 
Brui]s\vic££. 

Proceeding  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
up  the  St.  John's  we  arrive  in  a  few  miles  at  the  falls  that 
form  the  barrier  to  the  further  progress  up  the  river  of  large 
vessels,  excepting  at  the  top  of  high  tide,  though  above  this 
obstruction  the  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  90  miles,  to 
Frederickton.  A  new  and  excellent  road,  of  64  miles  in 
length,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  also  connects  St.  John's 
and  Fredericton. 

Crossing  the  narrow  neck  of  land  that  intervenes  between 
the  harbor  below  the  falls  and  the  steam-boat  wharf  above, 
at  Indian  Town,  the  traveler  will  find  a  new  and  convenient 
steamer  at  the  appointed  hour  in  waiting,  and  will  here 
commence  his  trip  by  the  boats,  entering  upon  the  deep  and 
tranquil  waters  of  the  St.  John's,  that  here  glide  smoothly  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  cataract,  a  short  distance  ;  we  next  pass 
through  a  narrow  channel,  with  rugged,  bold,  and  lofty  banks, 
casting  their  dark  shadows  over  the  river,  and  emerging  froio 
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this,  the  river  in  a  few  miles  expands  into  Grand  Bay.  The 
shores  are  here  less  elevated,  and  have  a  more  cultivated  as- 
pect, and  the  settlements  relieve  the  eye  from  the  monotony 
of  the  wilderness,  and  soon  the  Kennebeckeis  from  the  right 
unites  with  the  St.  John's.  It  is  a  considerable  stream,  navi- 
gable for  sloops  40  or  50  miles  j  its  banks  are  well  settled, 
and  there  are  some  quarries  of  plaster  of  Pans  in  the  valley 
throuoh  which  it  flows. 

The  residence  of  General  Coffin,  on  the  left  as  you  proceed, 
i»  attractive  from  its  neatness,  standing  on  a  sloping  bank, 
with  the  grounds  around  judiciously  laid  out,  and  clumps 
of  trees  and  shrubbery  allowed  to  remain  in  all  their  natural 
beauty,  thus  forming  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  general 
want  of  taste  that  appears  in  most  of  the  settlers  in  this 
region  about  such  matters.  One  such  beneficial  example 
should,  and  no  doubt  will,  have  its  influence  upon  others. 

Long  Reach  commences  12  miles  from  St.  John's,  and  ex- 
tends 19  miles  to  Bellisle  Bay,  and  above  the  river  again  con- 
tracts, and  is  overhung  by  bold,  precipitous  rocks.  On  their 
•unamitis  a  block-house  that  guards  the  important  pass  into 
Sussex  Vale  ;  through  it  runs  the  main  road  to  ^'ova  Scotia. 
The  mountain  ranges  hereabouts  roll  backward  in  successive 
ridges  from  the  river,  loaded  with  a  richness  of  drapery  tbatia 
delightful  to  behold. 

The  hills  gradually  disappear  60  miles  above  St.  John's, 
or  are  only  observed  in  the  distance,  the  farms  improve  in 
appearance,  are  well  stocked,  islands  and  rich  intervals  oc- 
cur, and  there  appears  more  thrift.  At  the  inn  near  here, 
called  the  Half-way-house,  the  British  officers  from  the  garri- 
sons of  St.  John's  and  Frederickton  meet  in  winter  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  glide  back  to  their  respective  quarters  in 
their  tandem  sleighs,  63  miles,  in  six  hours. 

We  now  pass  Gage  Town  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the 
Jemseg,  a  deep  inlet  that  leads  to  the  Grand  Lake,  30  miles 
long  and  nine  broad ;  a  district  famous  for  coal  mines  and 
trout-fishing,  with  streams  falling  into  it,  by  which,  with  a 
short  portage,  communication  may  be  had  with  the  Gulfof  Sl 
Lawrence. 

The  long,  unbroken  intervals  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  in  the 
parishes  of  Sheffield  and  Mangerville,  are  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  river's  banks,  and  are  ornamented  with  rows  of  tree*. 

Oronacto  River  and  village  is  12  miles  below  Frederickton. 
This  river  is  very  deep,  and  ships  are  built  here  and  in  raanjr 
25 
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other  places  on  the  St.  John's,  amongst  meadows  and  corn' 
fields. 

On  rounding  a  projecting  point,  Fre^iericfefon,  the  metropo- 
lis of  New  Brunswick,  appears  with  its  tiny  spires  thing  from 
the  bosom  of  the  waters — a  city  of  the  woods,  new,  white- 
washed, and  unfinished.  It  is  a  long  and  rather  straggling 
place,  laid  out  regularly  in  quadrangles,  with  wide  and  airy 
streets;  the  principal  of  them  are  a  mile  in  length,  and  run 
parallel  with  the  river.  Many  neat  and  pleasant  cottages 
are  scattered  over  the  town,  that  give  it  a  pleasing  sylvan 
aspect.  It  stands  upon  a  flat  sandy  tongue  of  land  formed 
by  a  bend  of  the  St.  Johns ;  the  plain  is  three  miles  in 
length,  varying  in  breadth  from  a  narrow  strip  to  half  a  mile  j 
the  river  is  1,000  yards  across,  winding  past  in  front,  with  an 
amphitheatre  of  richly  wooded  hills  for  its  back-ground.  The 
view  both  up  and  down  the  valley  is  most  interesting — to  the 
north  an  uncleared  range  of  highlands,  with  detached  cones 
and  broken  hills,  thrown  out  in  bold  reliefupon  the  landscape. 
Villas  enclosed  in  the  woods,  and  farms  upon  the  clearings, 
are  the  chief  objects  it  presents ;  while  to  the  south  the  river 
is  seen  winding  like  a  silver  cord  through  the  dark  wood- 
lands, until  it  disappears  among  the  islands  in  the  distance. 
The  site  of  the  city  is  low,  and  exposed  to  the  inundation  of 
the  river  in  spring,  and  to  the  easy  approaches  of  an  enemy. 

The  public  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  government 
house  and  the  college,  both  massy  stone  edifices,  have  little 
to  recommend  them.  The  population  is  about  4,000,  in- 
cluding many  families  of  great  respectability,  chiefly  refugees 
and  loyalists,  or  tories,  that  settled  here  during  and  after  the 
American  Revolution. 

Should,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  in  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  question  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick,  an  exchange  of  territories  in  part  be  carried  into 
operation,  it  may  happen  that  the  portion  of  British  territory 
south  and  west  of  the  river  St.  John's,  and  along  the  sea 
coast,  may  be  ceded  in  lieu  of  that  large  tract  north  of  the 
St.  John's,  at  the  great  falls,  as  proposed  by  the  arbitration  of 
the  King  of  Holland,  to  be  the  adopted  line;  in  this  case 
Frederickton  would  be  included  in  the  extreme  north-east 
territory  of  the  Union,  and  St.  John's  City  would  be  excluded 
by  the  intervention  of  the  noble  river  of  that  name. 

Whatever  decision  may  happen,  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
tettlement  of  this  vexed  aiad  agitating^  subject  is  much  to  be 
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desired;  and  perhaps  a  complete  transfer  of  British  title  to  all 
their  claims  to  any  part  of  this  continent,  may  eventually  be 
effected  by  purchase. 

Scenery  and  lExcursion  around  tlie  Bay 
of  Fundy,  and  Mineralo§:y  of  Wova 
Scotia. 

Nova  Scotia  offers  a  rich  field  to  the  mineralogist.  Begin- 
ning at  Digby  Neck,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  province, 
we  will  proceed  north-east  towards  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

Digby  Neck  affords  peculiar  facilities  to  the  researches  of 
the  mineralogist  and  geologist. 

Long  Island  and  Brier's  Island,  and  the  extreme  south- 
west of  Nova  Scotia,  is  composed  of  columnar  green  stone; 
there  are  veins  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  a  little  amethyst, 
and  at  low  water  the  amygdaloid,  on  which  the  columnar 
green  stone  rests,  is  accessible. 

That  part  of  Digby  Neck,  six  miles  from  Petit  Passage, 
called  Little  River  Settlement,  is  remarkable  in  its  geological 
features  for  the  wonderful  symmetry  of  form  in  the  prisms 
of  trap.  They  here  present  a  lofty  precipice  to  the  sea  where 
the  river  enters  St.  Mary's  Bay,  composed  of  regular  pris- 
matic columns  of  three,  five,  and  nine  sides,  frequently  bro- 
ken horizontally,  thus  resembling  in  a  striking  manner  the 
basaltic  rocks  of  the  Giants'  Causeway.  These  prismatic 
blocks  are  usually  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  some- 
times of  many  yards  in  length,  unbroken;  others  have  been 
dashed  from  their  pedestals,  and  tumbled  in  confusion  against 
each  other,  forming  irregular  gotliic  arches,  and  by  their 
rude  forms  give  an  additional  wildness  to  the  scene.  This 
trap  is  very  heavy,  tenacious,  and  sonorous  ;  its  color  varies, 
but  is  generally  greyish  black. 

The  next  place  that  will  interest  the  mineralogist  is  Mink 
Cove,  four  miles  east  from  Little  River  ;  here  red, yellow,  and 
ribbon  jasper  traverse  the  precipices  in  veins  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  wide  to  a  considerable  extent  through  the  rocks, 
and  is  rendered  more  beautiful  by  zones  of  various  colors 
winding  in  concentric  circles  through  the  mass.  They  are  fit 
subjects  for  the  lapidary'a  wheel,  and  when  polished  are  or* 
namental  specimens. 
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The  next  considerable  indentation  upon  this  coast  is  Sandy 
Cove.  This  cove  is  the  largest  on  the  coast  of  St.  Mary's 
Bay,  and  from  its  favorable  situation  affords  a  safe  harbor  to 
mariners.  The  surrounding  wall  consists  of  tabular  green- 
stone, rising  frona  the  base  of  the  precipice  in  huge  sheets, 
vertically  inclined,  and  sometimes  divided  into  separate  blocks 
that  lie  one  above  another,  with  their  reposing  surfaces  per- 
fectly flat. 

Laumoniteis  here  found  traversing  the  amygdaloid  in  veins 
a  foot  wide,  in  vertical,  inclined,  or  zig-zag  directions.  Into 
the  cavities  of  these  veins  the  laumonite  projects  in  beauti- 
ful groups  of  crystals — they  are  colorless  and  transparent, 
and  frequently  an  inch  in  length  ;  interspersed  with  these  are 
brilliant  spangles  of  specular  iron  ore,  that  give  much  addi- 
tional beauty  to  the  specimens.  To  preserve  the  transparen- 
cy of  these  crystals,  they  should  be  prepared  with  a  strong 
protecting  solution  of  gum  arable  in  which  to  immerse  them, 
otherwise  they  will  crumble  into  dust. 

About  one  mile  east  of  Sandy  Cove,  the  specular  iron  ore 
appears  to  the  mineralogist  in  more  important  veins,  aflwrd- 
ing  specimens  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  from  the  island 
of  Elba.  Crossing  from  Sandy  Cove  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
about  the  distance  of  one  mile,  we  come  to  an  indentation 
called  Outer  Sa7idy  Cove.  Between  this  and  tne  inner  cove 
is  a  small  but  extremely  beautiful  lake  of  fresh  water,  with  a 
sandy  bottom,  and  having  a  very  diminutive  outlet  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  These  two  coves  are  nearly  connected  by 
this  little  lake.  The  rocks  at  this  cove  present  no  remarka- 
ble peculiarities  of  structure.  The  shore  is  composed  of  im- 
mense sheets  of  green-stone  of  the  amorphous  variety,  that 
shelve  or  dip  towards  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  an  angle  of  10° 
or  15°,  and  finally  disappear  beneath  its  waters. 

The  most  interesting  features  of  this  place  are  the  large 
veins  of  red  jasper  that  appear  in  parallel  ridges,  resembling 
more  than  any  other  thing  the  brick  battlements  upon  in- 
clined roofs  of  houses,  and  extending  from  the  highest  pan 
of  the  shore  to  low  water-mark.  These  ridges  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  show  the  continual  effect  of  a  turbulent  sea,  that 
has  worn  away  the  rock  they  traverse  with  comparative 
faciUty,  and  left  them  entire,  or  slightly  polished,  as  obstacles 
to  its  further  encroachments.  They  contain  in  some  places 
^eodes  of  quartz,  amethyst,  and  rich  specimens  of  agate, 
formed   by  narrow  threads  of  red  jasper  traversing  whit* 
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transparent  chalcedony  in  a  zi^-zag  manner,  and  when  pol- 
ished, constitute  pleasing-  specimens. 

Following  the  shore  of  St.  Mary's  Bay  eastwardly  as  we 
leave  Sandy  Cove,  and  examining  at  low  water  the  fragments 
that  have  been  detached  from  the  precipices  above,  and  pro- 
fusely scattered  along  their  base  at  the  water's  edge,  ngales  of 
various  kinds  and  of  great  beauty  are  found  in  abundance; 
some  are  of  that  variety  called  fortification-agate,  from  a  re- 
semblance to  military  works  on  the  polished  surface  of  the 
specimen  ;  varieties  of  it  are  found  in  small  nodules  on  the 
shore,  polished  by  attrition,  and  resemble  the  Scotch  pebble. 

Brecciated  agate,  composed  of  angular  and  spheroidal 
masses  of  red  and  yeilow  jasper  of  fine  texture,  cemented  by 
transparent  and  amethystine  quartz,  after  enclosing  in  geodes 
beautiful  crystals  of  pure  amethyst,  that,  covering  the  whole 
interior  of  tl)e  cavity  with  protruding  crystals,  vie  in  beauty 
with  any  specimens  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  A 
large  geode  was  found  near  the  estate  of  Mr.  Titus,  on  the 
shore  of  St.  Mary's  Bay,  that  weighed  more  than  40  pounds, 
and  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  richest  purple  anae- 
thyst — the  mass  having  but  a  thin  coat  of  fortification-agate 
externally. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  six  miles  east  of  Sandy 
Cove,  is  an  indentation  called  Trout  Cove ;  the  situation  of 
the  rocks  is  picturesque,  having  been  tumbled  in  great  con- 
fusion against  each  other,  forming  rude,  irregular  passages 
under  their  walls.  Here  are  found  some  varieties  of  agate, 
that  do  not  occur  elsewhere  on  Digby  Neck.  They  have  a 
ground  of  highly  translucent  chalcedony  of  a  blue  color,  with 
angular  fragments  of  red  jasper  included;  it  has  slender 
threads  of  blood-red  jasper  twisted  in  zigzag  directions,  a 
singular  combination  of  fortification-agate  and  blood  stone 
in  the  same  specimen. 

GuUiver\'s  Hole  is  a  cove  of  the  largest  indentation  that  the 
seas  have  been  able  to  effect  in  this  iron-bound  coast.  It 
penetrates  three  fourths  of  a  mile  into  the  land,  and  being 
narrower  at  its  entrance,  and  protected  by  massy  columns  of 
trap  rock,  it  affords  a  secure  retreat  to  the  small  fishing  ves- 
sels when  the  wind  is  too  violent  for  them  to  ride  on  the  un- 
sheltered coast.  Here  is  a  curious  variety  of  stdbite,  that  in- 
crusts  the  walls  of  narrow  but  deep  fissures  in  the  trap— the 
color  is  white,  with  a  tinge  of  grey.  Long  sheets  are  easily 
25* 
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detached  from  the  rock  by  the  hammer  and  chisel,  and  are 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  this  singular  mineral. 

On  the  shore  of  St.  Mary's  Bay,  a  vertical  section  of  sand- 
stone is  presented  of  150  feet  in  height,  spreading  its  broad 
face  to  the  sea  ;  and  being  the  natural  barrier  to  buffet  its  vio- 
lence, it  has  received  the  name  of  Sea-wall ;  the  entire  pre- 
cipice is  rapidly  acted  upon  from  the  usual  causes  of  decay, 
and  large  masses  are  frequently  falling.  The  tide  here  rises 
to  the  height  of  35  feet,  or  a  foot  in  ten  minutes. 

Annapolis  Basin  is  the  most  capacious  and  secure  harbor 
for  large  vessels  in  Nova  Scotia — a  thousand  vessels  may  ride 
in  it  in  safety,  secure  from  every  wind;  the  entrance  is  very 
narrow,  between  rocky  precipices,  with  a  light-house  to  g-uide 
to  the  entrance,  and  to  the  town  of  Annapolis  and  Digby,  at 
the  upper  part  of  thebasin.  The  site  of  the  light-house  is  on 
a  projecting  rock  of  columnar  trap,  and  the  fury  of  the  waves 
is  such  in  boisterous  weather,  that  they  dash  completely  over 
the  precipice  to  a  great  height.  The  gut  is  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  appears  as  if  it  had  been  separated  by  violence,  and  not 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  water. 

As  the  voyager  is  coasting  along  the  bold  and  elevated 
shores  of  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  he  is 
suddenly  brought  to  a  narrow  passage  ;  through  it  the  tides 
rush  with  great  violence  and  rapidity  ;  the  banks  rising  on 
either  side  with  almost  perpendicular  ascent  to  a  mountainous 
height.  In  a  few  minutes  he  is  swept  through  into  a  wide, 
calm,  and  sheltered  bay,  large  enough,  it  would  seem,  to  hold 
the  navies  of  the  world.  The  circuit  of  the  horizon  is  traced  on 
every  side  by  ridges  of  mountains,  richly  wooded  to  the  very 
summit ;  the  lowland  is  spread  out  in  wide  prairies,  and  there 
is  no  visible  outlet  to  the  sea,  the  narrow  strait  being  entire- 
ly concealed  by  the  projecting  hills  and  lofty  forests.  At  the 
head  of  this  noble  harbor,  the  Annapolis  River,  after  having 
flowed  through  an  extended  valley  of  uncommon  beauty  and 
amenity  of  aspect,  and  watered  as  rich  a  soil  as  any  in  this 
part  of  the  continent,  alternately  pours  itself  forth  in  a  rapid 
current  with  the  retiring,  or  yields  to  the  irresistible  power  of 
the  advancing,  tide.  Here,  in  1605,  was  laid  the  foundation 
oi  the  first  ptrmanent  settlement  in  all  British  North  America. 

Under  the  name  of  Port  Royal,  this  ancient  town  was  the 
scene,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  of  the  most  interesting 
and  romantic  military  adventures  and  vicissitudes.  And 
now,  under  the  name  of  Annapolis  Royal,  it  presenti,  in  iti 
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beautiful  and  expansive  scenery — in  its  apparent  seclusion 
from  the  world — in  its  historical  recollections — in  its  ancient 
fortresses — its  deep  and  verdant  moar,  and  narrow  draw- 
bridge and  moldering  batteries — in  its  rich  and  prosperous 
back-country — in  its  peaceful  tranquillity,  and  above  all,  in 
its  amiable  and  intelligent  population,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting villages  in  North  America.  It  is  probable  that  no  place 
in  the  new  world  has  passed  through  so  many  and  so  remark- 
able changes  as  the  little  town  of  Annapolis.  It  was  twice 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  the  earliest  years  of  its  history ; 
it  has  been  invested  by  hostile  forces  ten  limes;  five  times  had 
surrendered  to  the  prowess  of  the  English,  and  again  been 
restored  to  France,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  1713,  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  Great  Britain.  It  has  repulsed  five  assaults,  the  In- 
dians having  invested  it  unsuccessfully  three  times,  and  the 
French  twice. 

Passing  from  Annapolis  gut  or  entrance,  we  arrive,  in  20 
miles  north-east,  at  Ckute's  Cove,  the  intermediate  being  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  and  presents  aline 
of  interrupted  precipices  of  trap  rocks,  affording  the  mari- 
ner but  few  places  of  landing,  and  the  coves  that  occur  are 
not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  ensure  protection  from  the  sud- 
den gales  that  are  here  sometimes  occasionally  encountered. 

Chute's  Cove  forms  a  wide  interval  in  the  prevailing  ab- 
ruptness of  the  coast;  its  bottom  presents  a  great  extent  of 
surface,  and  on  examination  at  low  water  it  appears  to  con- 
sist of  distinct  columnar  green-stones,  whose  individual  faces 
are  probably  the  summits  of  long  columns  rising  vertically 
from  deep  foundations. 

Leaving  Chute's  Cove  and  proceeding  about  six  miles  east, 
we  arrive  at  St.  Croix  Cove;  at  this  place  the  rocks  resume 
their  abruptness,  and  present  lofty  precipices  of  columnar 
trap,  resting  on  amygdaloid.  A  few  miles  east  native  copper 
has  been  found. 

From  St.  Croix  Cove,  pursuing  the  coast  easterly,  the 
amygdaloid,  crowned  with  columnar  green-stone,  continues 
and  forms  an  abrupt  precipice  for  five  miles,  where  it  is  again 
interrupted  by  Mattel  Cove.  The  rocks  at  this  place,  and  the 
ruins  that  the  neighboring  shore  presents,  cannot  fail  to 
reward  the  labor  of  those  who  may  visit  this  locality,  as 
scarcely  a  week  passes  without  the  downfall  of  some  im- 
pending steep  that  scatters  its  treasures  along  the  shore  be- 
fore shaded  by  iU  brink.   Here  the  heulandite  exists  in  veins 
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six  inches  wide,  extending  vertically  from  the  base  of  the 
precipice  to  its  extreme  verge ;  some  have  a  pearly-white 
appearance;  it  is  usually  colorless  and  transparent,  and  very 
rarely  of  a  red  color  like  those  from  Scotland  and  Germany. 
Analcime  with  native  copper  is  here  found — a  rare  association. 

Hadley^s  and  Gates^  Mountains  are  the  next  places  of  mi- 
neralo^ical  interest;  they  are  situated  near  each  other,  rising 
gradually  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  height  of  300  feet. 
They  are  formed  of  amyg-daloid,  and  the  included  minerals 
are  peculiarly  larse  and  abundant,  and  in  obtaining-  speci- 
mens the  labor  of  digging,  or  even  using  a  hammer,  is  here 
entirely  avoided,  for  masses  of  thomsonite  and  mesotypeare 
found  abundantly  scattered  over  the  fields. 

The  next  place  of  interest  to  the  mineralogist  is  Peler^s 
Point,  a  promontory  that  projects  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  forms  a  sheiler  on  the  west  to  a  small  creek  and  saw-mill, 
called  StronacWs  Brook.  The  amygdaloid  has  here  been  wash- 
ed away  from  under  the  superincumbent  columnar  trap,  that 
presents  an  overhanging  precipice,  threatening  to  crush  the 
traveler  that  may  venture  beneath  its  frowning  brink,  from 
whose  summit  large  masses  of  rock,  detached  by  the  frosts, 
are  almost  continually  falling  and  disclosing  valuable  trea- 
sures of  rare  and  beautiful  minerals,  laumonites,  &c.  which 
the  cavernous  recesses  here  display  in  abundance  and 
perfection. 

At  French  Cross  Cove,  12  miles  east  of  Peter's  Point,  the 
precipice  rises  to  the  height  of  300  feet  perpendicular.  The 
entire  front  of  tliis  precipice  can  only  be  examined  at  low 
water;  the  laumonite  and  mesotype  are  again  found  here, 
and  heulandite  in  the  most  beautiful  crystals. 

Cape  SpUl  is  the  bold  promontory  terminating  the  north- 
east limit  of  the  mountain  range  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  into  which  it  projects  in  a  souih-west  direction, 
the  extremity  of  the  cape  having  been  detached  from  the 
main  land  by  the  undermining  of  the  amygdaloid  by  the  tu- 
multuous waves  and  tremendous  force  of  the  tides,  rising 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  that  has  caused  the 
weighty  mass  to  fall  from  the  contiguous  )ocU  into  ihe  sea 
beneath,  leaving  a  wide  chasm  through  which  the  tides  form 
a  rapid  and  «langerous  race-way,  the  Hurlgnte  of  the  Bay  of 
Pundy,  and  the  entrance  into  the  Basin  of  Mines,  a  large 
body  of  water  extending  60  miles  eastward,  and  10  to  20 
miles  in  width,  and  receiving  Windsor  and  Gay  River*  on  the 
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Bouth  side,  besides  numerou3  small  streams  heading  in  the 
interior  lakes.  Windsor,  on  the  river  uniting  with  the  Basin 
of  Mines  at  its  south-east  prong,  is  a  fine  village  30  miles 
south  of  Parsbovo',  and  45  north-west  of  Halifax  ;  the  ex- 
penses of  traveling  and  the  fare  and  accommodations  are 
like  the  United  States.  The  road  to  Halifax  is  through  a 
poor,  rolling,  liilly  country,  thinly  peopled,  and  of  forbidding 
aspect,  scathed  by  fire  ;  spruce  trees  are  seen,  and,  few  and 
far  between,  a  neat  dwelling  and  well  tilled  farm  ;  and  three 
miles  from  Halifax  is  seen,  at  the  head  of  Bradford  Basing 
the  ruins  of  a  costly  mansion,  formerly  Prince  Edward's. 

Cape  Split  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  a  strait  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  Gut.  It  presents  a  lofty  mural  preci- 
pice, and  gradually  increases  in  height  till  it  finally  reaches 
the  elevation  of  500  feet  above  the  sea  at  Cape  Blomidon,  15 
miles  from  Cape  Split,  and  facing  towards  the  Basin  of 
Mines.  Heulandite  here  occurs  in  crystals  of  uncommon 
size.  Horn-stone,  masses  of  agate,  he.  occur  scattered  among 
the  ruins  of  the  trap  rocks,  that  become  entirely  inaccessible 
as  we  approach  Cape  Blomidon.  This  cape  forms  an  abrupt 
termination  of  the  north  mountain,  or  Cornwallis  Mountain^ 
as  it  is  termed,  and  presents  us  with  the  outcropping  of  the 
gand-stone,  that  here  give  support  to  the  trap  rocks,  and  con- 
stitute the  chief  part  of  the  precipice,  in  a  projection  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  Offset. 

The  J\Jines  Basin  will  be  interesting  to  the  traveler,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  delightful  villages  seated  on  the  banks 
of  some  of  the  many  rivers  that  empty  their  waters  into  it, 
the  picturesque  and  imposing  scenery  on  its  borders,  and  the 
enormous  tides  that  here  rise  to  the  height  of  sixty  to  seventy 
feet,  and  with  fearful  rapidity  ;  but  also  for  the  remarkably 
fine  illustrations  of  the  geology  of  the  country,  and  the  inte- 
resting relations  of  the  diflferent  formations  that  are  here  pre- 
sented in  an  unusually  distinct  manner.  The  geologist  will 
delight  to  circumnavigate  its  coast  the  whole  extent,  and  ex- 
plore the  connections  of  the  different  series  of  rock  forma- 
tions, the  highly  curious  and  important  junctions  of  the  trap 
with  the  sand-stone,  shale,  &c.  The  collector  of  specimens 
in  natural  history  will  also  be  richly  rewarded  for  the  perila 
he  may  incur  by  the  acquisition  of  many  of  the  rare  and 
beautiful  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  most  eligible  and  only  efl&cient  mode  of  exploring  thi» 
coast,  although  not  free  from  danger,  is  by  means  of  a  boat, 
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not  so  large  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  rowed,  in  case  of  fail- 
ure of  wind;  for  besides  the  difficulty  of  transporting  speci- 
mens, the  traveler  is  constantly  in  danger  of  being  caught  be- 
neath the  insurmountable  precipices  by  the  rapid  influx  of 
the  tides  ;  an  accident  of  this  kind  having  once  caused  the 
writer  to  make  his  escape  by  clambering  up  a  precipice  of 
300  feet  in  height,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life. 

Cape  Chignecio  is  a  bold  headland  that  projects  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  for  about  forty  miles,  forming  a  bulwark  be- 
tween Chignecto  Bay  on  the  west,  and  the  Basin  of  Mines 
on  the  east,  and  is  an  immensebarrier  of  highand  inaccessible 
cliffd  of  green-stone  trap  rock,  destitute  of  any  landing-place, 
and  a  constant  source  of  dread  to  the  mariner  in  these  turbu- 
lent  seas,  and  iron-bound,  forbidding  coasts.  This  cape  forms 
the  south-east  extremity  of  the  County  of  Cumberland,  and 
near  Apple  River  is  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  trap  rock, 
where  the  sand-stone  comes  boldly  into  contact,  without 
dipping  beneath  it. 

Cape  (VOr,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Basin  of  Mines  on 
the  west  side,  presents  a  mural  precipice  of  400  feet  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  composed  of  trap,  resting 
on  amygdaloid  and  trap  tuffa.  Deep  caverns  and  irregular 
arches  have  been  formed  beneath  the  superincumbent  rock, 
by  the  beating  of  the  angry  surges  against  the  walls.  The 
crevices  in  this  rock  are  occupied  by  irregular  masses  of 
native  copper,  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  and,  where 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  it  is  always  bright,  and 
may  be  seen  for  some  distance  beneath  the  water,  and  waa 
supposed  to  be  gold  by  the  first  French  settlers,  and  thus 
originated  the  name.  At  Wilmot,  25  miles  south-west  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  is  also  found  copper  ore  in  veins,  in  a 
similar  direction.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Cape  d'Or,  tho 
precipice  assumes  a  concave  form,  and  is  named  Horse  Shoe 
Cove. 

Leaving  Cape  d'Or,  we  pass  Spencer^s  Island,  that  is  situa- 
ted a  mile  from  the  cape.  It  is  composed  of  columnar  trap 
and  adds  much  to  the  picturesque  scenery  of  this  region.  The 
altitude  of  this  island  considerably  exceeds  the  diameter  of 
its  base,  and  standing  alone,  like  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  it  breaks,  in  a  degree,  the  violence  of  the  surge  that 
rolls  into  the  Basin  of  Mines  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  towards  the  east,  up  the  basia 
15  miles,  v/e  arrive  at  Caps  Sharp,  a  promontory  of  amor- 
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phoas  trap,  forming  a  precipice  or  bluffin  advance  of  the  low 
sandstone  hills,  and  thus  protecting  them  from  the  ravages 
of  the  sea.  Near  here  is  observed  the  junction  of  the  sand- 
stone, shale,  and  trap — the  two  former  dipping  beneath  the 
trap  an  angle  of  25  degrees. 

Partridge  Island,  m  crossing  the  Basin  of  Mines  six  miles 
from  Cape  Sharp,  after  passing  the  majestic  Blomidon,  is  the 
first  elevated  object  that  meets  the  eye.  It  consists  of  amyg- 
daloid and  columnar  greenstone,  that  on  its  south-west 
side  presents  a  precipitous  and  overhanging  front  of  about 
250  feet,  rendering  precarious  the  situation  of  those  who  may 
pass  beneath  its  brow.  Stationed  near  the  verge  of  this 
precipice,  the  visiter  beholds  beneath  him  rugged,  insu- 
lated towers,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  almost  to  a  level 
with  his  own  standing,  and  having  withstood  the  frequent 
commotions  of  the  sea,  that  during  the  stormy  winter  months 
is  thrown  among  them  in  the  most  friginful  billows,  yet  re- 
main as  firm  and  immovable  barriers  to  resist  the  force  of 
these  repeated  attacks,  and  to  prevent  the  more  rapid  decay 
of  the  island.  Their  summits  are  crowned  with  a  thin  but 
luxuriant  soil;  from  it  spring  up  a  few  scattered  hemlocks 
and  a  low  underbrush,  that  nearly  obscures  the  face  of  the 
rock,  but  at  the  same  time  furnishes  the  sea  bird  a  safe  re- 
treat beyond  the  reach  of  any  invader;  but  at  low  water  a 
scene  of  a  different  character  is  presented.  The  visiter,  now 
on  the  shore  beneath,  beholds  the  stupendous  objects  above 
him.  The  towers  and  precipices  seem  more  lofty  than  before  ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  wildness  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
scene,  the  naturalist  will  find  before  him  a  field  so  richly 
stocked  with  interesting  minerals,  that  he  will  delight  to  re- 
main on  the  spot  and  gather  these  objects  of  science. 

Of  the  many  interesting  minerals  to  be  found  at  this  place, 
stilsite  associated  with  calcareous  spar  is  the  most  abundant. 
Agatesof  various  kinds,  jasper,  and  chalcedony,  may  be  found 
in  the  columnar  rock,  and  along  the  shore  in  polished  frag- 
ments :  but  the  substance  that  this  island  has  long  been 
known  to  possess  is  amethyst,  that  occurring  plentifully  in 
crystals  of  fascinating  beauty,  draws  hither  the  passing  travel- 
er, who  seldom  departs  without  a  handsome  specimen  for 
his  cabinet. 

Six  miles  from  Partridge  Island,  pursuing  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Basin  of  Mines,  we  arrive  at  the  Two  Islands, 
consisting  of  a.mygdaloid  and  columnar  green-stone,  rising 
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abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  accessible  at  their  bases  only  at 
low  water.  On  the  main  land  near  S\yan'8  Creek,  and  oppo- 
site to  these  islands,  is  a  locality  of  uncommon  interest  of  the 
conversion  of  sliale,  red  sand-stone,  and  compact  trap,  first 
into  a  coarse,  and  afterwards  compact  breccia,  and  finally  by 
gradations  into  amygdaloid.  The  shore  is  fronted  by  a  steep 
bank  about  100  feet  high  ;  from  the  base  a  slope  of  debris, 
detached  by  the  frost,  inclines  down  into  the  sea. 

The  next  places  to  be  noticed  alonj^  the  northern  shore  oi 
the  Basin  of  Mines  are  the  Five  Islands,  and  an  eminence 
known  by  the  name  of  Tower  Hill,  100  feet  high;  Shell  Is- 
lands form  a  group,  situated  in  a  direction  12  miles  south- 
east from  the  Two  Islands.  They  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea 
in  lofty  fronts  of  a  picturesque  character.  The  island  most 
noted  is  the  one  standing  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  forms 
a  conspicuous  object  to  the  eye  of  the  mariner,  from  its 
having  been  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  surges  as  in 
other  instances  before  mentioned,  and  thus  presents  the  cu- 
rious phenomena  of  a  leaning  tower  ready  to  tumble  into  tb« 
•jca  from  the  overhanging  weight  of  its  summit. 

The  sand-stone  constituting  so  large  a  portion  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  of  various  appearances,  differing  greatly  at  different 
places.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  trap,  as  at  Cape 
Chignecto,  Cape  Sharp,  and  Swan's  Creek,  it  is  of  a  dark 
brick-red  color.  Where  the  trap  and  sand-stone  pass  into  the 
shale,  they  are  so  gradually  blended  that  the  eye  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  line  of  division,  and  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  waves  it  becomes  polished  on  the  surface. 

Near  Diligence  River  the  shale  is  almost  black,  and  includes 
A  large  bed  of  compact  limestone;  a  section  of  it  is  formed 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  water.  A  little  beyond  Fox 
River  towards  Cape  d'Or,  the  sand-stone  is  of  a  gray  color, 
and  is  seen  to  alternate  with  strata  of  greyish  black  shale ; 
both  are  filled  with  relics  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  n 
former  world. 

The  whole  northern  coast  of  ihe  Basin  of  Mines,  with  the 
exception  of  the  capes  and  islands  of  trap,  before  described, 
is  composed  of  strata,  of  sand-stone,  and  shale,  alternating 
with  each  other,  and  presenting  to  the  sea  the  edges  of  their 
strata,  that  are  finely  exhibited  by  this  natural  section.  Their 
elevation  is  about  100  feet,  and  the  shale  being  worn  away  by 
the  violence  of  the  waves,  exhibits  the  bold  ridges  of  sand- 
etone  strata,  contrasted  with  the  deep  furrows  •ccasioned 
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by  its  decay.  Near  the  village  of  Parsborough  the  red  shala 
appears  to  predominate,  and  constitutes  a  bed  more  than  100 
yards  tliick,  that  is  beautifully  spotted  with  green,  and  con- 
tains crystals  of  yellow  iron  pyrites. 

Beds  of  gypsum  occur  near  the  head  of  the  Basin  of  Mines, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Shiibenacadie  River,  but  much  larger  and 
more  valuable  beds  occur  in  tho  County  of  Hants,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Windsor,  south  side  of  the  basin,  and  great  quanti- 
ties ore  sent  to  the  United  States.  This  gypsum  is  of  a  blue- 
ish  color,  and  although  valuable  abroad  as  a  manure,  it  here 
does  not  contribute  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  gypsum  in  the  vicinity  of  Windsor  abounds  in  those 
conical  or  inverted,  funnel-shaped  cavities  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  by  salt  or  other  substances.  In  one  of  these 
caverns  the  bones  of  a  human  being,  supposed,  from  the  relics 
of  arrows  found  with  them,  to  have  been  those  of  one  of  the 
aborigines,  were  discovered  in  opening  a  quarry.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  this  unt'ortunate  individual,  while  pursuing  hit 
favorite  occupation  of  the  chase,  was  precipitated  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  frightful  dungeon,  and  being  confined  by  its  in- 
clined walls,  was  unable  to  reach  its  summit  and  regain  the 
light.  Thus  incarcerated,  he  perished  by  hunger.  His  bones 
are  preserved  in  the  library  of  King's  College  at  Windsor. 

The  most  extensive  beds  of  gypsum  in  the  County  of 
Hants  occur  in  Newport,  on  the  north-east  side  of  St.  Croix 
River,  where  it  forms  a  precipitous  wall  rising  from  the 
liver,  and  extending  along  its  course  ;  it  is  more  estensively 
wrought  than  any  other  locality  in  Nova  Scotia. 

On  the  banks  of  a  small  but  romantic  stream,  that  emptie« 
it»elf  into  the  St.  Croi.v,  called  Montague  River,  a.  remarkably 
beautiful  locality  of  siliceous  breccia,  passing  into  gray-wacke, 
presents  itself  to  the  traveler — it  consists  of  angular  fragments 
of  quartz  and  feldspar,  and  a  U^.w  spangles  of  mica;  the  feld- 
spar being  of  a  flesh  red  color,  gives  it  an  appearance  at  a 
distance  resembling  red  sand-stone  The  precipice  is  about 
60  feet  high,  and  rises  from  a  base  of  the  same  rock  forming 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  that  has  excavated  numerous  deep 
holes  into  the  bottom,  forming  beautiful  reservoirs  of  limpid 
water;  the  direction  of  the  strata  is  north-e«.st  and  south- 
west, and  the  dip  10°  to  the  north-west,  forming  a  declivity 
clown  which  the  water  rushes,  and  falling  from  the  broken 
strata  produces  an  agreeable  effect.  This  place,  adorned  with 
overshadowing  trees,  \i  a  favorite  place  of  regort  for  the 
26 
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visiters  of  tho  Montague  House,  and  has  tempted  the  pencil  of 
a  noble  lady  to  portray  its  beauties. 

The  shores  and  islands  bordering  on  Cumberland  Basin 
and  Chignecto  Bay  at  the  norlh-weslern  fork  and  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  abounds  in  that  peculiar  kind  of  sand-stone 
useful  for  grindstones  and  very  extensively  quarried  at  Apple 
River,  the  South  Joggin,  at  Meringuin  and  Grindstone  Island. 
They  are  always  taken  at  low  water,  and  as  deep  as  possi- 
ble from  the  surface. 

The  Joggins  are  celebrated  for  the  quarries  of  grind-stones 
that  are  produced  (without  the  aid  of  blasting)  from  the  na- 
tural stratification  and  cleavage.  When  lifted,  a  pair  of  com- 
passes with  iron  points  makes  the  circle,  and  the  hammer 
and  chisel  are  then  used  to  finish.  The  grind-stones  are  then 
sold  at  three  shillings  a  stone,  of  24  inches  over  and  four  thick. 
Some  contain  JO  or  12  times  that  size. 

At  South  Joggin,  where  the  coal  occurs  the  stratification  ia 
very  beautiful ;  the  lofty  sea-wall  rising  from  100  to  150  feet, 
nnd  striped  by  lines  drawn  with  precision  at  an  angle  of  about 
30°,  separating  the  shale,  coal,  and  gray-wacke  slate,  that  the 
body  of  the  cliff  is  composed  of.  The  coal  at  South  Joggin 
is  bituminous,  of  good  quality,  but  is  not  quarried  extensively. 
The  isthmus  connecting  Novo^  Scotia  with  Neiv  Brunswick, 
situated  between  Cumberland  Basin  and  Bay  Verte,  on  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  but  12  miles  wide  from  one  shore  to 
the  other,  and  being  composed  of  a  friable  decomposed  sand- 
stone, opposes  a  feeble  resistance  lo  tlie  rushing  waves  of 
Cumberland  Bay,  where  the  tides  rise  to  the  height  of  60  to 
70  feet,  wiiile  on  the  shores  of  Bay  Verte  they  scarcely  at- 
tain the  elevation  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  One  would  suppose 
such  frail  barriers  would  give  way  before  the  pressure  and 
violence  of  the  conflicting  tides  ;  it  is,  however,  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  same  waves  that  cause  so  much  devastation 
along  the  rock-bound  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  under- 
mining and  tumbling  hi  confusion  the  lofty  trap-rocks,  roll 
harmless  against  these  shores,  protected  by  the  bold  promon- 
tories of  Cape  Chignecto  and  Meringuin,  depositing  their 
spoils  taken  from  the  opposing  rocks  quietly  on  the  shores  of 
Cumberland  Basin,  and  thus  fortifying  the  isthmus  in  its 
weakest  point.  The  inhabitants  assist  the  process,  secuiing 
by  dykes  the  soil  deposited  on  their  lands,  and  profitably  use 
the  bounties  heaped  at  their  door  by  the  tumultuous  sea. 
From  the   shores  of  Chignecto  Bay,   the  sand-stone  and 
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slate  forming  the  County  of  Cumberland,  extend  to  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north,  and  stretch- 
ing eastvvardly  towards  the  County  of  Sidney,  constitute  a 
part  of  the  district  of  Colchester  and  Pictou.  Salt  springs  have 
been  found  in  various  places  near  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  near  the  River  Phillip. 

Occasional  beds  of  coal  are  met  with  eastward,  on  the  north 
bank,  of  the  West  River.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Cumberland 
County,  wiiere  the  Kempt  Bridge  crosses  this  stream,  a  bed 
of  bituminous  coal,  with  lignites  about  four  or  five  inches  wide, 
occurs  in  the  cliffof  eand-stone  ;  a  section  of  it  is  formed  by 
the  bed  of  the  river.  At  this  place,  on  the  vicinity  of  the  road 
from  Truro  to  Pictou,  and  accessible  to  travelers,  are  many 
relics  of  culmiferous  plants. 

Carriboo  River,  m  the  township  of  New  Philadelphia,  seven 
miles  north  of  Pictou,  presents  afield  of  great  interest  to  the 
mineralogist  and  miner.  On  the  banks  of.  this  stream,  two 
miles  from  where  it  enters  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  a 
bed  of  copper-ore,  included  between  the  strata  of  sand-stone, 
passing  into  coarse  conglomerate.  It  is  associated  with  lig- 
nites of  enormous  size,  that  generally  lie  over  the  copper 
ore.  These  rocks  rise  from  the  river  15  or  20  feet  above  its 
level,  and  from  banks  precipitous  to  its  stream ;  the  lignites 
are  black,  and  resemble  common  charcoal ;  some  are  fibrous 
and  take  a  good  polish. 


Banishment  of  the  Acadians. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia,  is 
the  seizure  and  IranaporloAion  of  the  Jicadians,  or  the  original 
French  settlers,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  British  government. 

That  an  entire  ma-ss  of  people,  to  the  number  of  several 
thousand,  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  entrapped,  kid- 
napped, and  ordered  out,  scattered  and  transported  away,  is 
only  equalled  in  its  atrocity  by  a  very  recent  occurrence  of  a 
similar  nature  within  our  own  borders,  relating  to  our  hordes 
of  aborigines.  But  the  case  with  the  Acadians  is  more  inex- 
cusable, and  productive  of  more  cruel  oppression  and  hard- 
ship, the  French  being  a  quiet,  simple,  and  religious  people, 
and  for  a  long  timo  had  lived  peaceably  under  English  do- 
mination. 
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A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Governor,  requiring  Iheir 
attendance  at  specified  places  in  their  several  settlements,  oa 
the  same  day;  but  it  was  so  framed  that  the  design  could  not  be 
discovered,  and  so  severe  in  its  penalties  that  none  dared  to 
disobey,  and  by  this  cunning  contrivance  nearly  the  whole 
population  was  surprised  simultaneously  throughout  the 
whole  province  on  the  5th  September,  1755,  when  the  cruel 
order  of  the  British  government  was  made  known  to  the 
thunderstruck  and  miserable  inhabitants,  viz.  "That  your 
lands  and  tenements,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  live  stocks  of  all 
sorts,  be  forfeited  to  the  crown ;  with  all  other  your  effects, 
saving  your  money  and  household  goods,  and  you  yourselves 
to  be  removed  from  this  province.'' 

They  were  then  declared  the  king's  prisoners ;  but  as 
some  of  these  wretched  inhabitants  escaped  to  tlie  woods,  all 
possible  measures  were  adopted  to  force  them  back  to  cap- 
tivity. The  country  was  laid  waste  to  prevent  their  subsist- 
ence;  houses,  barns,  mills,  churches,  all  were  burned  indis- 
criminately. 

In  consequence  of  their  earnest  entreaties,  the  men  were 
permitted,  ten  at  a  time,  to  return  to  visit  their  wretched 
families,  and  to  look  for  the  last  time  upon  the  beautiful  fields 
of  their  loved  and  lost  homes. 

When  the  appointed  day  of  embarcation  at  last  arrived,  the 
10th  of  September,  overwhelmed  with  gloom  and  despair, 
and  with  a  keen  sense  of  their  miseries,  they  were  drawn  up, 
and  the  young  men  were  ordered  to  go  first  on  board  the  ves- 
sels. This  they  instantly  refused  to  do,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  leave  their  parents,  but  expressed  a  willingness  to 
comply  with  the  order,  provided  they  were  permitted  to  em- 
bark with  their  families.  This  request  was  immediately  re- 
jected, and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  fix  bayonets  and 
advance  towards  the  prisoners — a  motion  which  had  the 
effect  of  producing  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  young  men. 
The  road  to  the  shore  w«9  crowded  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, who,  on  their  knees,  greeted  them  as  they  passed  with 
their  tears  and  their  blessings,  while  the  prisoners  advanced 
with  slow  and  reluctant  steps,  weeping,  praying,  and  singing 
hymns.  This  detachment  was  followed  by  the  seniors,  who 
passed  through  the  same  scene  of  sorrow  and  distress.  In 
this  manner  the  whole  male  population  were  embarked  and 
guarded  by  troops.  The  women  and  children  followed  in 
other  transports  »t  intervals. 
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Affer  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  this  embarcation  and 
banishment  had  subsided,  the  appalli.-Tg- effects  became  obvi- 
ous to  the  English  provincials,  in  the  smoking  and  desolated 
hearths  of  the  peasant's  humble  cottage.  Without  a  foe  to 
subdue  or  a  population  to  protect,  the  novelty  could  not  but 
force  itself  u[)on  the  allcnlion  of  the  unreflecting  soldiery. 
For  several  days  the  cattle  assembled  around  the  smouldering 
ruins,  as  if  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  return  of  their  mas- 
ters, while  all  night  long  the  faithful  watch-dogs  howled  over 
the  scene  of  desolation. 

The  whole  population,  amounting  to  18,000  souls,  were 
"thus  suddenly  and  violently  torn  from  tlie  fertile  fields  that 
their  ancestors  had  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  on  which 
they  were  born  and  hoped  to  die,  were  robbed  of  their  most 
valuable  property,  separated  from  their  families  and  friends, 
crowded,  as  in  slave-ships,  into  small  vessels,  at  the  rate  of 
two  persons  for  each  ton,  transported  to  distant  provinces,  and 
scattered  in  humiliation,  in  poverty,  and  with  broken  hearts, 
in  cnminnniiies  hostile  to  their  religion  and  country,  and 
averse  to  their  manners  and  customs,  without  luiowing  each 
other's  fate,  and  without  the  least  ground  of  hope  that  they 
should  ever  meet  again  on  earth. 

While  the  traveler  contemplates  the  noble  dikes  reared  by 
their  industry,  by  means  of  which  whole  regions  have  been 
won  from  the  rivers  and  the  seas — while  he  walks  beneath 
the  shade  of  their  abundant  orchards,  and  stands  over  the 
ruins  of  their  cottages,  or  muses  among  their  groves,  his 
imagination  goes  hack  to  a  scene  of  rural  felicity  and  purity 
in  which  the  fables  of  antiquity  were  realized;  his  heart 
melts  in  sympathy  with  the  sudden  misfortunes  and  the 
dreadful  fate  of  the  poor  Acadians. 


HeJs^lit  of  the  Tides  at  important  points 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  vicinity. 

Feet. 

Advocate  Harbor, 50 

Andrew's,  .St.  (ou  north-west  coast  of  Bay,)      .                 .        .  25 

Annapolis, 30 

Apple  River, 50 

Basin  of  Mine.",            60 

Chiirnecto  Bay,  (north  part  of  the  Bayof  Fundy,)    ...  60 

Bell  Island  Straits, 30 

26* 
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Teei. 

Cape  BlomidoD,            60 

"    D'Or, 50 

"    Split 55 

Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  the  Bar, 71 

Digby, " 30 

Eastport, 25 

Green  Islands, 16 

Gut  of  Aiinnpolis, ,        .        .  30 

St.  John's,  (New  Brunswick,)     .......  30 

Louisburg,  (Cape  Breton,) 5J 

Moose  River, 30 

♦'    Island,  (Maine,) 25 

Partridge  Island, 55 

Passamaquoddy  Rive?, 25 

Penobscot  River, 10 

Seven  Isles  Harbor ,        ,  31 

Shubeuacadie  River, 70 

Truro,  (head  of  Mines'  Basin,)            70 

Windsor,               60 

Yarmouth,  (on  the  south-west  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,)         .        .  12 

BayofChaleur,  (Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,)           ....  10 
Bay  Verte,  12  miles  north-east  of  Cumberland,  on  the  shore  of 

Northumberland  Strait,  and  facing  Prince  Edward  Island,  8 

The  Isle  of  Sable,  the  scene  of  so  many  shipwrecks,  is  85 
miles  south-east  from  Cape  Canseau,  the  nearest  point  of 
JNova  Sect  la. 

The  bore,  or  rush  ofvjaler  at  the  springtide,  is  proverbial 
for  its  violence  in  places  bordei  inj;  on  this  bay-  At  Chig- 
necfo  Bay  its  effect  is  occasionKlly  terrific  on  the  smaller 
craft,  and  is  frequently  productive  of  accidents,  and  an 
unwelcome  visiter.  Soon  after  midnight  I  wasonce  awakened 
by  the  shout  of  the  boatmen  to  prepare  for  the  approach  of 
the  bore;  presently  I  heard  a  distant  roar  and  the  surging  of 
waves,  gradually  but  rapidly  increasing,  until  every  other 
sound  was  lost  in  it.  The  boat  now  gave  a  sudden  and  heavy 
lurch,  and  quivering  with  the  violence  of  the  shock,  was  borne 
upon  the  surface  of  a  huge  body  of  water.  Then  succeeded 
a  pitching  and  rolling  that  lasted  for  ten  minutes,  when  all 
was  still  again. 

There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  on  these  occasions, 
if  the  boat  is  kept  in  deep  water,  and  with  sufficient  cable  paid 
out;  otherwise,  from  a  neglect  of  such  a  precaution,  when 
the  wave,  or  bore,  strikes,  it  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
deck,  and  swamp  and  bury  the  boat  and  all  on  board. 

I  once  witnessed  on  shore  its  approach  in'  the  day  time. 
The  noise  of  it  was  audible  long  before  any  thing  was  visible. 
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At  length,  at  the  extrrmity  of  the  reach  that  bounded  my 
view,  appeared  a  hustf  wave  or  wall  of  water,  that  rapidly 
approached  with  a  curled  and  foaming  crest.  A  sand  bank, 
half  a  mile  in  length,  occupied  the  middle  of  the  river;  in 
two  minutes  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained  :  the  wave  sweeping 
over  it  with  irresistible  violence,  now  gained  some  boats 
moored  near  where  I  stood  ;  these  were  lifted  upon  high, 
and  descended  into  a  troubled  vortex  of  bubbling  waters, 
sand  and  mud,  whilst  the  unbroken  wave  passed  on,  and  dis- 
appeared round  a  projecting  bend,  or  angle,  in  the  bank  of 
the  river. 

A  miniature  representation  of  this  effect,  or  scene,  may  be 
witnessed  during  the  rapid  passing  of  a  'arge  steam-boat 
along  the  bank  of  a  strait  or  stream  of  contracted  dimensions 
and  shallow  depth — as  on  the  Hudson  near  Albany,  or  in  pass- 
ing the  straits  near  Hurlgate,  and  the  Kills,  an  arm  of  the  sea 
between  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey.  But  to  be  witnessed 
in  its  utmost  grandeur  and  extent, the  observershould  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Fiindy,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  or 
the  Sands  near  Liverpool,  the  Garonne  in  France  near  Bor- 
deaux, or  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogley  near  Calcutta. 

The  Bai/  of  Fimdy  is  about  50  miles  wide,  and  180  miles 
long,  and  25  to  50  faihoins  deep  in  mid  channel.  Cape  Split 
is  accurately  named,  from  its  weather-beaten  aspect,  its  crumb- 
ling, isolated  basaltic  pillars,  of  a  sharp  pointed  or  needle  ap- 
pearance, as  torn  by  the  irresistible  fury  of  the  tides  and 
storms  ;  also  the  Five  Islands,  separated  by  narrow  arms  of 
the  bay.  Partridge  Island,  and  its  covering  of  pendant  ever- 
greens. 


Halifax, 

The  capital  of  the  province,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
sea-ports  and  beautiful  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Its  pub- 
lic and  private  dwellings  present  an  aspect  remarkably  neat 
and  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

The  Province  House  is  a  fine  structure,  and  the  Navy 
Yard  is  extensive  and  complete  in  every  respect. 

Some  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  are  barren,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion is  rich  and  tertile.  There  are  few,  if  any,  better  agri- 
cultural townships  in  America  than  Cornwallis  and  Horton. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  the  best  bituminous  coal  in  Piclou, 
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mined  lo  the  best  advantage  by  English  capitalists  ;  iron  ore 
and  lead  are  also  found. 

Pictou  and  Sydney  boih  furnish  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
coal  for  the  English  and  Auierican  Atlantic  steamers  that 
may  touch  tiiere  on  the  voyages  to  and  from  Europe. 

The  quartz  rock,  in  the  township  of  Halifax,  consUtutes 
those  dreary  and  barren  hills  surrounding^  that  city,  that 
have  been  Jalsely  consiilered  fair  specimens  of  tho  soil 
of  Nova  Scotia.  From  the  nature  of  this  rock,  this  part  of 
the  county  must,  for  ages,  remain  sterile,  and  will  never  com- 
pare with  the  rich  loam  of  the  valley  of  Annapolis,  or  the 
garden  of  Acadia,  Cornwallis. 

Halifax,  foitunalely,  is  not  dependent  upon  her  soil  to  yield 
her  bread  ;  but  situated  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  safe  harbors  in  the  world,  with  the  romantic  Bed- 
ford Basin  in  the  rear,  she  possesses  commercial  advantages 
to  which  those  of  no  other  place  in  the  country  can  be  com- 
pared— being  the  chief  rendezvous  and  naval  depot  for  the 
British  navy  on  the  North  American  station. 

The  entire  eastern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  is  formed  of  pri- 
mitive rock,  and  is  deeply  indented  by  inlets  from  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  similar  to  the  Slate  of  Mame,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  are  supported  by  the  fisheries,  cod,  her- 
ring, &.C. 

The  traveler  proceeding  from  the  United  States  to  Halifax, 
who  is  desirous  of  examining  the  principal  rock  formations 
of  Nova  Scotia,  can  easily  ai  range  his  route,  viz.  if  he  goes 
by  the  way  of  St.  John's.  (New  Brunswick,)  and  takes  the 
steamboat  to  Annapolis,  he  may  examine  to  advantage  the 
green-stone  trap  rocks  of  the  north  mountains,  and  the  clay- 
slate  of  the  south  mountains,  in  his  journey  along  the  valley 
of  the  Annapolis  Kiver,  in  which  he  will  travel  between  the 
two  ranges  to  Windsor,  and  then  take  the  country  across 
the  south  mountains  and  the  borders  of  the  sandstone  forma- 
tion to  Halifax.  We  should,  however,  were  it  not  for  the 
convenience  of  the  steam- boat,  prefer  makin^  our  entrance 
bent^ath  the  lofty  portals  of  Cape  Split  and  Cape  d'Or,  by 
taking  passage  from  St.  .John's  to  Windsor  in  one  of  the 
packets  that  statedly  perform  this  voyage.  Passing  up  the 
basin  of  Mines,  the  tourist  will  behold  some  of  the  most 
sublime  and  beautiful  scenery  that  this  country  affords,  be- 
sides the  most  striking  geological  phenomena. 

Halifax  reaches  a  mile  and  a  quarter  along  the  harbor,  and 
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runs  back  from  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  site  is  an  in- 
clined plane,  rising  from  the  water,  and  commanded  by  the 
fort  that  overlooks  both  town  and  harbor.  The  fort  is  bomb 
proof;  magazines,  dwellings  are  all  under  ground.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  a  little  farther  down,  is  another  fort, 
and  another  still  on  an  island  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the 
town.  Nature  has  done  much  toward  making  Halifax  a  place 
of  strength,  and  art  has  done  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  it 
secure.  The  Province  House  is  one  of  the  handsomest  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  provinces.  It  is  built  of  brown  colored 
free-stone,  handsomely  polished,  with  five  massive  pillars  of 
the  same  material  on  each  of  the  fronts,  and  on  one  front  are 
surmounted  with  the  British  coat  of  arms,  carved  in  the  stone. 
There  is  a  small  green,  with  shrubbery  around  the  building, 
the  whole  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing.  The  lower  story  is 
occupied  by  the  warden  and  a  number  of  different  oflScers, 
The  assembly  room,  court  room,  and  council  chamber  occu- 
py the  second  and  third.  A  cabinet  of  shells  and  corals  of 
great  beauty  and  value  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Star,  of  this 
place. 


Ride  from  TVew-Tork,  along:  the  Connec- 
ticut and  Rliode  Island  shore,  to  New- 
port and  ^e^w  Bedford. 

The  Harlaem  RuU-road  is  the  only  one  that  penetrates  the 
centre  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and  is  destined  eventually  to 
be  extended  on  through  Westchester,  Putnam,  Dutchess,  and 
Columbia  Counties,  to  the  city  of  Albany.  The  road  is 
finished  to  Harlaem  River,  eight  miles,  and  extends  from  the 
City  Hall,  at  the  junction  of  Centre  and  Chatham-streets, 
through  Centre-street  and  the  Bowery,  and  the  4th  avenue  ; 
and  at  32d-street,  or  Murray  Hill,  enters  the  first  deep  cutting 
into  the  solid  rock — a  work  of  immense  labor  and  expense, 
that,  in  connection  with  the  high  embankments,  the  great  tun- 
nel under  Prospect  Hill,  of  700  feet  in  length,  30  in  width, 
and  25  in  height,  that  alone  cost  many  thousand  dollars 
and  some  lives,  and  years  of  labor,  made  the  aggregate 
cost  of  this  road  to  be  about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
mile.  The  capital  is  now  $1,150,000;  the  number  of  passen- 
gers yearly  carried  upon  it  is  800,000 — principally  as  a  plea- 
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sure  jaunt  for  the  citizens,to  whom  it  offers  a  cheap  recreation ; 
fare  only  '25  cents  for  the  eight  milea,  and  rateably  for  short 
distances.  The  entrance  to  the  tunnel  presents  a  front  of  60 
feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  in  86ih-street.  The 
hotel  on  the  summit  of  the  Prospect  Hill  gives  from  its 
observatory  a  most  charming  view  of  the  adjacent  gar- 
dens, and  country  seats  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  occupied 
by  opulent  citizens  of  New-York  and  of  Long  Island,  near  the 
borders  of  the  tumultuous  and  angry  troubled  waters  of  Hurl- 
gate,  with  the  myriads  of  sloops  and  coasting  vessels,  steam- 
boats, he.  passing  in  review  at  every  change  of  tide.  No 
stranger,  traveler,  or  sojourner  in  New- York  should  omit  to 
visit  this  spot  and  examine  the  tunnel,  and  the  expensive 
M'orks  with  it  connected  ;  also  Hail's  Gardens,  near  the  river. 

From  Harlaem,  after  crossing-  the  bridge  of  that  name 
that  terminates  the  3d  avenue,  the  road  enters  Westchester 
County,  and  follows  the  old  stage  and  mail  route  to  the 
Eastern  Stales,  for  six  miles,  to  Wtst  Farms,  on  the  Bronx 
River,  a  small  stream  rising  about  25  miles  north,  and  up  the 
valley  of  which  is  located  the  New-York  and  Albany  Rail-road. 
The  village  here  at  the  head  of  navigation,  three  miles  from 
the  Sound  and  12  from  New-York,  contains  about  60  dwell- 
ings and  several  manufactories,  and  the  tobacco  works  of 
Lorillard. 

Westchestfer  village,  on  Westchester  Creek,  two  miles 
from  tl>e  Sound  and  14  from  New- York,  has  a  church  and 
40  houses,  a  store,  and  tavern.  This  town  was  settled  in  1642 
by  New  England  people,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dutch.  It 
was  called  by  them  Eastdorp.  There  is  considerable  marsh 
on  the  borders  of  the  Sound  and  the  inlets,  and  on  the  Bronx. 
The  East  and  the  Westchester  Creeks  are  good  mill-streams. 
Marble  is  found  here  in  extensive  beds,  and  much  wrought. 
The  manor  of  Morissania,  originally  containing  above  3,000 
acres,  and  two  to  three  miles  long,  belonging  to  the  Morris  fa- 
mily and  the  descendants  of  the  late  Gouverneur  Morris,whose 
mansion  may  be  discerned  in  passing,  as  a  massive  stone 
house,  with  a  flat  roof,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  south  east  of  ihe 
public  road,  and  facing  southward  towards  the  waters  of  the 
Sound,  is  passed  by  the  traveler  through  the  centre  of  the 
manor  grounds,  and  in  full  view  of  the  narrow  strait  each 
side  of  the  island  towards  the  city. 

East  Chester  village  ig  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay,  and  on 
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the  fork  of  a  creek  16  miles  from  New-York,  and  is  a  small 
hamlet  and  cluster  of  15  or  20  dwellings  and  stores. 

New  Rochelle,  20  miles  from  New-York,  and  one  rnile north 
ofihe  Sound,  has  three  churches,  as  many  taverns  and  stores, 
and  40  dwellings,  with  a  landing  on  the  Sound,  where  a  steam- 
boat touches  daily  to  and  from  New-York.  There  aie  many 
pleasant  sites  and  choice  residences  in  this  vicinity.  Many 
descendants  of  the  French  population,  that  were  forced  to 
emigrate  a  century  and  a  half  since,  by  the  cruel  operation  of 
the  edict  of  Naniz^  sought  and  found  a  saf?  asylum  in  this  and 
other  towns  in  this  county,  and  their  names  still  prevail.  The 
<lislinguished  family  of  the  Jays,  at  Bedford,  is  one  of  these, 
besides  numerous  others  in  the  city. 

Mamaroneck,  23  miles  from  New-York,  is  on  a  bay  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  Sound,  and  has  two  churches,  two  taverns  and 
stores,  and  two  cotton  factories  and  50  dwellings;  and  has 
regular  communication  with  the  city  by  steam-boats  and 
market  sloops. 

Rye,  26  miles  from  New- York,  and  one  from  the  Sound, 
has  three  churches  and  thirty  dwellings,  and  two  academies, 
two  stores,  and  a  tavern.  At  the  landing  on  the  Sound, 
called  Millon,  is  also  30  houses. 

.  Sawpils,  27  miles  from  New-York,  on  an  arm  of  the  Sound, 
has  two  churches,  tvsro  taverns,  10  stores,  and  100  dwellings, 
and  is  regularly  visited  by  steam-boats  daily,  and  has  naviga- 
tion and  business  that  employs  eight  coasting  vessels. 

JVhite  Flains,  27  miles  from  New- York,  and  seven  miles 
back  from  the  Sound,  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  has  the 
court-house  and  county  offices  of  stone,  an  academy,  a  Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal,  and  two  Methodist  Churches,  60  dwell- 
ings, principally  on  one  street,  four  taverns,  and  a  printing- 
office  and  weekly  paper. 

Leaving  Saiopits,\ve  cross  in  ashort  distance  Byram  Kiver, 
the  boundary  of  Connecticut,  and  enter  the  county  of  Fair- 
field, and  the  township  of  West  Greenwich,  or  Horse-neck,  so 
called  from  a  peninsula  on  the  Sound,  used  as  a  pasture  for 
horses.  The  road  now  enters  a  tract  of  country  quite  wild 
and  savage  in  its  aspect,  large  rocks  being  confusedly  scat- 
tered about.  Several  inlets  from  the  Sound  intrude  to  the 
north,  and  form  landings  at  various  places  where  small 
streams  descend. 

Five  miles  west  of  Stamford  is  Putnam's  Hill,  where  he 
rode  down  a  steep  descent  at  full  speed,  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
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and  the  horse's  neck,  when  pursued  by  a  marauding  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy.  This  daring  and  celebrated  feat  was  cha- 
racterisic  of  the  man,  and  enabled  him  to  escape  from  the  foe, 
who,  when  the  dragoons  that  were  close  upon  him,  arrived  at 
the  verge  of  the  hill,  drew  back  aghast  from  the  pursuit,  firing 
a  farewell  volley  that  sent  a  shot  through  his  hat.  The  road 
has  been  altered  of  late  years,  so  that  the  place  of  his  descent 
can  hardly  be  recognized  ,  but  it  was  south  of  the  present 
turnpike,  where  a  few  trees  are  seen  ranging  up  the  ascent. 
A  small  house  and  church  are  near  by. 

Slaviford,  36  miles  from  New- York,  and  also  39  from  New 
Haven,  is  near  a  small  stream  called  the  Mill  River,  that  has 
eight  feet  depth  of  water,  and  admits  sloops  and  coasting 
vessels.  It  has  an  extensive  iron-foundery,  two  churches, 
and  a  cluster  of  houses  where  the  road  crosses  the  river,  and 
700  inhabitants  in  the  village.  A  short  canal  of  180  rods 
long,  30  feet  wide,  and  7  deep,  communicating  with  the  Sound, 
was  made  in  1834,  for  $7,000,  including  three  stores  or  ware- 
houses. There  are  also  10  country  stores,  an  iron-foundery 
and  rolling  mill,  a  wire  factory,  two  large  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories, and  a  bank  with  a  capital  ef  $100,000. 

Darien,  three  miles  onward,  is  equidistant  from  New- 
York  and  New  Haven,  and  is  on  a  small  stream  and  inlet  from 
the  Sound.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  1781,  a  body 
of  tories  and  refugees  came  across  the  Sound  from  Lloyd's 
Neck,  in  seven  boats,  and  secreted  themselves  in  a  thick 
swamp  near  the  church,  and  when  the  congregation  were 
singing  their  first  psalm  in  the  service,  the  cut-throats  rushed 
out  from  their  lurking-place,  surrounded  the  church,  and 
made  prisoners  of  40  men,  tied  them  two  and  two,  placed  the 
minister.  Dr.  Moses  Mather,  at  their  head,  stole  40  horses, 
mounted  them,  and  marched  them  to  the  water  side,  and  put 
them  on  board  two  armed  vessels  that  came  to  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  took  the  whole  to  Lloyd's  Neck  across  the  Sound ; 
from  thence  they  were  soon  after  sent  to  New-York  and  con- 
fined in  the  provost  or  jail,  where  some  of  them  perished 
miserably,  and  others  returned  after  having  had  the  small-pox, 
ond  been  a  long  time  in  confinement. 

This  cruel  and  contemptible  system  of  petty  partizan  war- 
fare could  not  have  any  beneficial  result ;  the  gratification  of 
private  malice  and  revenge  could  have  been  the  only  object 
in  thus  tearing  away  fathers  from  their  wiv«s  and  childreo, 
and  inflicting  euch  enorraitieR. 
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Norwalk  is  48  miles  from  New- York,  32  from  New  Haven ; 
has  100  houses,  2  churches,  a  bank,  one  pottery,  and  two 
newspapers  ;  is  an  active  business  mart  with  the  up  country 
and  coasting  trade,  and  has  a  daily  communication  by  steam- 
boats with  New- York  and  along  shore.  The  valley  by  the 
river  is  handsome,  and  the  hills  have  fine  prospects  of  the 
village  and  of  the  Sound  for  a  long  distance,  and  of  the 
group  of  islands  that  dot  its  surface. 

In  the  warm  season  of  midsummer,  the  pleasant  farm- 
houses and  agreeable  retreats  that  abound  on  the  borders  of 
the  Sound,  swarm  with  the  lively  denizens  of  the  metropolis, 
that  issue  forth  to  enjoy  tor  a  short  interval  the  blessing  of 
pure  air  and  green  fields;  and  this  part  of  Connecticut,  from 
its  many  attractions,  and  the  cheap,  moderate,  and  simple 
style  of  living,  receives  its  full  share  of  city  visiters. 

The  highway  from  New-York  to  New  Haven  passes  along 
close  to  the  head  of  the  bay  that  opens  to  the  Sound,  four 
miles  distant,  but  the  harbor  is  rather  shoal,  and  vessels  draw- 
ing over  six  feet,  land  at  the  Old  Well,  and  at  the  hamlet  somo 
distance  below;  those  of  lighter  draft  can  get  up  to  the  bridge. 

There  are  seven  hat  factories,  three  potteries,  and  one  car- 
riage maker  in  the  village. 

The  Old  Well  is  so  called  from  vessels  formerly  taking  in 
their  supply  of  water  for  foreign  voyages  from  an  old  well 
or  spring  near  the  margin  of  the  water.  This  is  now  the 
principal  landing-place  for  steam-boats  for  Norwalk.  There 
are  two  churches  here,  a  cotton  factory,  and  one  for  carpets, 
and  also  the  patent  carpet  company,  commenced  in  1834: 
ihey  are  made,  without  spinning  or  weaving,  of  felting,  the 
material  that  is  used  for  hats. 

This  town  was  burnt  by  the  enemy  in  1779,  in  the  maraud- 
iQg  and  plundering  expedition  under  Governor  Tryon,  when 
80  dwelling  houses,  two  churches,  17  siiops,  87  barns,  four 
mills,  and  five  vessels  were  consumed.  The  loss  was  esti- 
mated by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  at  $116,238,  Fair- 
field was  burned  a  few  days  previous  by  the  same  detachment, 
who  had  returned  to  Huntington  harbor,  Long  Island,  when 
they  again  sallied  forth  and  landed  in  the  evening  of  the  11th 
July,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  on  the  plain  on  the  east 
side  of  Norwalk  River.  Only  six  houses  were  spared  through 
tory  influence.  The  officer  in  command,  Governor  Tryon, 
seated  himself  on  the  top  of  Grummon's  Hill,  a  few  rods  east 
27 
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of  the  road  and  creek,  to  glut  his  eyes  during  tht  scejje  with 
the  spectacle  of  destruction. 

After  the  war,  the  sufferers  by  this  cruel  calamity  received 
a  donation  from  Congress,  of  land  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  of 
adequate  value,  as  a  remuneration.  In  surmounting  niany 
of  the  ridges  in  reaching  thus  far,  the  traveler  will  have 
enjoyed  some  of  the  richest  scenery,  and  had  splendid  land 
and  marine  views  of  a  superior  description. 

We  next  encounter  the  small  hamlet  of  JVcslpnrt.  South- 
port  is  at  the  moutli  of  Mill  River,  two  miles  south-west  of 
Fairfield,  and  is  a  flourishing  village  of  70  dwellings,  8  stores, 
an  academy,  bank,  and  a  church,  and  is  said  to  own  more 
shipping,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  in  any  other  place 
between  New- York  and  Boston,  having  the  advantage  of  a 
considerably  extensive  and  fertile  back  country,  the  produce 
of  which  is  sent  here  for  shipment.  Its  harbor  is  small,  and 
has  the  merit  of  beini;  free  of  ice  in  winter;  and  of  being 
accessible  to  vessels  of  100  tons.  A  breakwater  was  made  in 
1831  by  the  United  States,  at  an  expense  of  ^10,000,  to  im- 
prove and  protect  its  entrance.  The  New-York  turnpike,  or 
main  pul)lic  road,  is  one  fourth  of  a  mile  Irom  the  village. 
The  Episcopal  Church  occupies  an  elevated  and  prominent 
position.     There  are  about  500  inhabitants. 

The  Pequod  Swamp  is  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  where  this 
brave  and  powerful  tribe  of  savages,  fierce,  warlike,  and 
untaraeable,  made  their  last  and  desperate  stand,  in  July, 
1637,  against  the  combined  forces  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  under  Captain  Mason,  when  the  poor  Indians 
were  overcome,  and  as  a  tribe  were  here  extinguished.  A 
memorable  spot,  indeed,  on  which  to  muse  on  the  destiny, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  man,  and  of  nations — 100  of  them  surrgn- 
dered.  The  rest,  amounting  to  several  hundred,  resolved  to 
live  or  die  together. 

Fairfuld  is  58  miles  from  New- York,  21  from  New  Haven, 
and  four  from  Bridgeport.  The  village  has  100  dwelling-houses 
situated  on  one  main  street  and  round  the  public  square  or 
green,  on  which  is  the  court-house  and  jail,  an  academy,  and 
the  Congregational  Church,  It  is  a  half-shire  town,  and 
Danbury,  20  miles  distant,  is  the  other. 

This  village  was  laid  in  ashes  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
in  July,  1779,  comprising  then  85  dweliings,  two  churches, 
tiie  handsome  court-house,  55  barns,  15  stores,  15  shops. 
While  the  town  was  in  flames  a  thunder-storm  overspread  the 
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heavens  just  as  night  came  on.  The  conflagration  illumined 
the  earth,  the  skirts  of  the  clouds,  and  the  waters?  of  the 
Sound  with  a  gloom  and  grandeur  inexpressibly  awful  and 
magnificent — at  intervals  the  ligiitnin^js  blazed  with  a  livid 
and  terrible  splendor — the  thunder  roiled  above  the  crack- 
ling and  roaring  of  the  burning  houses  involved  in  flames, 
with  exf)!osions  of  cannon  and  firing  of  musketry  answered 
and  reverberated  from  beneath,  with  the  shouts  of  the  com- 
batants, and  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children,  to  form  a 
deep  impression.  In  1777  the  British  landed  at  Compo  Hill 
on  the  Sound  in  this  town,  and  marched  to  Danbury,  and  de- 
etroyed  the  military  stores  there  collected  for  the  American 
army. 

Greevfidd  Hill,  three  miles  north  of  Fairfield,  is  ever  me- 
morable, not  only  for  the  unrivalled  landscape  that  it  com- 
mands of  the  lower  surrounding  country,  that  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  the  Poem  of"  Greenfield  Hill"  from  the  early 
pen  of  the  eminent  President  Dvvight,  but  also  by  his  resi- 
dence here  for  several  years,  while  pastor  of  the  church. 
The  house  that  he  built,  and  occupied,  is  a  few  rods  south  of 
the  church,  and  has  since  been  the  residence  of  Isaac  Bron- 
son,  Esq.  now  deceased.  From  the  highest  ground  in  this 
vicinity,  or  the  belfry  of  the  church,  is  a  surpassingly  fine 
view  of  land  and  marine  scenery,  embracing  the  spires  of  17 
churches,  viz.  two  in  Fairfield,  three  in  Bridgeport,  two  in 
Stratford,  two  in  Milford,  two  on  Long  Island,  and  one  each 
in  Canaan,  P.eading,  Korthfield,  Green's  Farms,  Southport 
and  Canaan,  besides  five  light-houses,  viz.  Norwalk  Island, 
Eaton's  Neck,  Black  Rock,  Stratford  Point,  and  New  Pasture 
Light ;  and,  in  a  clear  day,  the  East  Rock  Mountain  near  New 
Haven.  There  are  1,200  inhabitants  in  this  parish,  that  is 
four  miles  square  and  includes  some  excellent  farmers,  and 
farms  that  average  150  acres  each,  worth,  on  an  average,  $100 
per  acre. 

The  assault  and  destruction  of  Fairfield  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  wheat  harvest,  and  of  one  tliat  was  clieering  to  the 
farmer.  The  f1«^8t  and  army  of  the  foe  that  had  just  taken 
and  plundered  New  Haven,  appeared  before  this  harbor  at  four 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  the  alarm  gun  was  instantly 
fired  from  the  fort  on  Grovers  Hill,  near  the  Sound.  They 
seemed,  however,  to  be  passing  by,  and  at  seven  o'clock  they 
were  steering. for  New-York,  as  it  appeared,  when  a  very 
thick  fog  came  on  and  concealed  their  movements  till   ten, 
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when,  tlie  mist  dispersing,  they  were  observed  to  be  close  on 
the  western  shore,  near  Kensie's  Point.  They  began  to  land 
at  four  o'clock  at  the  Pines,  and  marched  along  the  beach  to 
a  lane  opposite  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  in  an  hour  para- 
ded on  the  green,  set  their  guards,  and  commenced  the  scene 
of  destruction. 

Black  Rock  harbor,  \\  miles  from  the  Fairfield  Green,  is  a 
good  harbor,  having  19  feet  of  water,  with  a  light-house  on 
Fair  Weather  Island  on  the  easterly  side,  with  a  small  fort 
commanding  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 

The  Samp  Mortar  Rock,  three  miles  from  Fairfield  in  a 
north  direction,  is  a  precipice  70  feet  high,  terminating  a 
ridge.  On  its  summit  is  an  Indian  excavation  or  cavity  like 
a  mortar,  used  by  them  for  cracking  and  pounding  their  corn. 
The  valley  at  its  base  was  the  site  of  their  wigwams ;  and  once 
was  populous.  A  man  once  having  lost  his  way,  walked 
off  the  above  precipice  in  the  night,  and  it  is  also  known  aa 
Oweii's  Rock  from  that  circumstance. 

Bridgeport  is  (52  miles  from  New- York,  and  17  from  New 
Haven  ;  the  harbor  extends  three  mdes  up,  where  the  Pe- 
quanock  River,  a  considerable  mill  stream,  comes  in  and 
meets  the  tide.  The  harbor  is  80  rods  wide,  but  at  low  water 
is  so  nearly  bare,  there  is  a  channel  of  but  12  rods  wide,  with 
13  feet  on  the  bar  at  high  water.  The  bridge  is  75  rods 
long,  where  it  crosses  at  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor.  The  inhabitants  that  in  1790  were  only  110, 
amount  at  this  time  to  4,500.  There  are  two  Congregational, 
an  Episcopal,  a  Baptist  and  a  Methodist  Church.  Four  of 
them  having  spires,  and  of  an  aspect  of  some  pretension  to 
taste.    This  city  was  formerly  called  Newfield. 

The  surface  on  which  the  town  stands  is  a  plain  about  12 
feet  above  high  water.  A  second  plain,  called  Golden  Hill, 
begins  north-west  of  the  city  and  gradually  attains  an  eleva- 
tion 50  feet  above  the  lower  town,  and  exhibits  a  space  half 
a  mile  square,  with  a  fine  prospect  of  the  Sound  and  of  the 
vicinity.  There  are  two  banks..  The  whale  fishery  is  carried 
on,  and  there  is  a  large  factory  of  carriages  and  saddles  ; 
great  activity  in  trade,  and  this  busy  bustling  place  is  fast 
increasing  in  wealth,  comfort,  and  population.  A  rail-road  is 
projected  via  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  85  miles  north- 
west, to  West  Stockbridge,  and  another  towards  Sawpitts,  30 
miles  west,  to  be  eventually  extended  to  Harlaem,  and  pro- 
bably another  rail-road  east  to  New  H«ven,  by  which  the  old 
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line  of  land  travel  from  New- York  alonj^  the  Connecticut 
aliore  to  New  Haven,  and  thence  via  Hartford  and  Worcester 
to  Boston,  wi!!  be  fully  and  agreeably  restored,  at  it  lias  been 
from  New- York  through  New  Jersey  to  Pliiladelpliia,  and 
thence  to  Baliimore,  and  again  made  the  grand  mail  con- 
veyance. 

The  number  of  passengers  from  New  Haven  and  Bridge- 
port daily  by  steam  boat  to  the  metropolis,  is  esliniated  at 
300  or  400.  for  a  portion  of  the  year  of  four  to  five  month?,  and 
this  would  be  divi(5ed  between  the  land  and  water  routes. 
The  travel  to  Albany  by  this,  though  circuitous,  would  be 
desirable  as  a  ciiange  and  novelty  for  travelers. 

Stratford  is  66  miles  from  New  York  and  13  from  New 
Haven  ;  the  principal  street  is  a  mile  lorjg  from  north  to  south, 
parallel  with  the  Housatotiic,  level,  pleasant,  and  ornamented 
with  shade  trees  ;  it  has  a  quiet  rural  aspect,  and  about  200 
dwellings  and  five  churches,  ConcrcL'ational,  Episcopal,  Me- 
thodist, Baptist,  and  Univcrsalist.  The  Episcopal  Church  was 
erected  about  a  century  since,  and  is  the  oldest  in  the  Slate. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  the  tirst  rector,  and 
the  father  of  Episcopacy  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  He 
was  born  in  Guiliord  and  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  was 
tutor  f(»r  three  years,  went  to  London  and  was  there  ordained 
ill  tlue  Episcopal  form,  in  1723  sel'led  at  S(ratf(»rd,  and  in 
1754  was  chosen  President  of  King's,  now  Columliia,  College 
in  New- York,  and  lived  there  nine  years,  and  in  1763  returned 
to  StrattVud  and  resumed  the  charge  of  his  congregation,  and 
died  in  1772.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  talents  and 
learning,  and  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Ox- 
ford University,  in  Eniiland. 

The  imuse  occupied  by  Ur.  Johnson  still  exists  about  40 
rods  north-west  of  the  church. 

General  Wooster,  of  the  Continental  Army,  who  was  killed 
at  Danbury  in  the  battle  in  April,  1777,  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  A  large  tract  of  salt  meadow  belonging  to  this  town 
lies  on  the  Sound  and  the  river. 

Miljord  is  71  miles  from  New- York  and  nine  from  New  Ha- 
ven, and  contains  in  the  toi07i  plot  400  houses  and  2,800  in- 
habitants, 480  freeholders  and  elector.'.  There  are  two  Con- 
gregational, an  Episcopal,  and  a  Baptist  Church.  The  former 
are  but  a  h-.\v  rods  apart,  and  are  separated  by  the  VVepa- 
wany,  a  mill-stream,  passing  tlirough  the  centre  of  the  village. 

At  the  fiist  settlement  of  this  town  the  Indians  were  nu- 
27* 
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inerous,  and  had  four  large  clusters  of  wigwams,  one  at 
the  creek  near  the  church,  one  at  Poconock  Point,  one  half 
a  mile  north  from  the  Washinpton  Bridge,  and  one  at  Turkey 
Hill,  that  was  a  strong  fortress,  with  flankers  at  the  four  cor- 
ners, to  ^uard  against  the  Mohawks,  their  inveterate  foes. 
They  soon  after  retired  to  Indian  Point,  and  lived  there  20 
years;  and  the  settlers  and  planters,  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  Indians,  enclosed  nearly  a  mile  square  with  pali- 
sades, so  close  and  thickly  set  that  a  man  could  not  crowd 
between.  This  was  on  both  sides  of  the  Wanhaweag,  and 
served  to  keep  the  aborigines  in  awe  and  submission,  for  each 
soldier  stood  as  sentinel  every  fifth  day,  and  was  relieved  at 
sun-set  by  beat  of  drum.  The  men  on  Sabbath  and  lecture- 
days  went  armed  to  meeting,  and  to  the  field  labors  at  all 
occasions,  but  no  injury  was  ever  sustained  from  them  by 
the  whites. 

Verde  Antique  Marble,  of  a  beautiful  quality,  has  been  found 
here  in  the  east  part  of  the  town. 

Mit/ord  Island  lies  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  contains  ten  acres  of  land  ;  it  was  called  Poqua- 
haug  by  the  Indians,  and  was  their  favorite  summer  resort. 
It  is  now  owned  by  John  Harris,  and  is  a  desirable  residence. 
The  bar  that  connects  it  with  the  main  is  bare  at  half  tide. 

On  Poconock,  or  Milford  Point,  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  town,  is  a  cluster  of  15  or  120  huts  covered  with  sea- 
weed, and  occupied  by  60  persons,  engaged  in  fishing,  oyster- 
ing,  &c.  and  is  a  noted  place  for  the  resort  of  the  ceuntry 
people  in  salting-time. 

The  harbor  is  not  deep  ;  formerly  it  had  water  sufficient  to 
admit  sea-brigs  to  Fowler's  Mills,  but  it  has  since  been  gra- 
dually filling  up.  A  break-water  is  proposed  to  be  built 
from  Indian  Point  towards  the  island,  by  which  a  capacious 
harbor  wouUI  be  formed. 

Besides  the  Wepawany,  before  referred  to,  are  the  Indian 
and  Beaver  Rivers,  the  West  End  Brook,  and  Stubby  Plain 
Brook.  In  1648  the  Mohawks  made  a  descent  to  attack  the 
tribes  on  this  coast,  and  while  secreted  in  a  swamp  a  mile 
east  of  the  ferry,  were  discovered  and  attacked  by  the  Mil- 
ford  Indians,  defeated,  and  several  of  them  taken  ;  one  of 
the  warriors  was  stripped  and  tied  in  the  great  meadows  for 
the  musquetoes  to  eat  and  torment.  A  Mohawk  chief  was 
buried  on  a  hillock  in  the  swamp.   Many  of  the  Wepawanys 
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eventually  went  ofT,  and  joined  the  six  nations  in  the  west; 
tlie  tribe  is  now  extinct. 

The  first  settlers  here  located  themselves  on  each  side  of 
the  Mill  River  and  West-End  Brook,  for  the  sake  of  water  for 
themselves  and  cattle,  and  erected  frame  houses,  covered 
with  rent  oak  clapboards  in  the  old  lean-to  style,  their  lots 
being  laid  out  in  parallel  narrow  slips  of  three  acres,  to  keep 
compact  in  case  of  iiostilities.  A  piece  of  upland  and  salt 
meadow  was  allotted  to  each  family;  and  as  the  population 
increased,  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  township  were 
laid  out  and  settled.  In  1640  Wm.  Fowler  was  encouraged 
by  a  crant  of  30  acres  of  land  to  build  a  grist  and  saw-mill, 
and  this  property,  now  very  valuable,  yet  remains  in  the  family. 

Milford  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Connecticut,  and  was 
begun  in  February,  1639,  and  a  tract,  comprehending  about 
two  miles  of  what  is  now  the  centre  of  the  town,  was  procured 
of  the  natives  for  six  coats,  ten  blankets,  one  kettle,  and  hoes, 
knives,  hatchets,  and  glasses.  Subsequently  other  purchases 
were  made.  Wepawany  was  the  Indian  name.  There  are  no 
mountains,  and  very  little  broken  or  high  land  in  the  township. 
The  soil  is  good  and  productive,  but  is  managed  in  the  old 
fashion,  and  is  susceptible  of  vast  improvement.  The  shore 
bordering  the  Sound  is,  as  elsewhere,  bristled  with  rocks,  and 
is  ragged  and  iron-bound  in  general. 

Orange,  formerly  I't^est  Haven,  and  North  Milford,  is  the 
next  intervening  town  between  Milford  and  New  Haven, 
from  which  it  is  distant  to  the  south-west  about  3|  miles. 
The  green  at  Ora.vge  or  West  Haven,  where  are  the  Congre- 
gational and  Episcopal  churches  of  antiquated  appearance, 
though  formerly  marshes  and  covered  with  elder  bushes, 
is  now  a  pleasant  spot,  and  has  a  peculiar  air  of  neatness 
and  repose;  and  one  mile  south  is  Savin  Rock,  a  place  of 
resort  in  the  warm  or  salt-bathing  season;  and  here  the 
British  forces  landed  when  ihey  invaded  New  Haven  in 
1779,  and  their  Adjutant,  Campbell,  a  man  of  fine  personal 
appearance,  was  kdled  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the 
churches.  There  is  a  silver  mine  in  this  town,  owne<l  by  Mr. 
Lambert,  and  one  of  copper  in  the  same  range  of  rocks.  There 
are  also  found  coal  and  asbestos  in  the  southern  section  of 
the  town,  and  a  variety  of  minerals. 

The  building  of  the  General  Hospital  of  Connecticut  will 
be  passed  on  the  suburbs  to  the  south-west  of  New  Haven, 
and  a  new  Catholic  Church  near  by,  before  the  traveler  en- 
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ters  this  beautiful  city,  that  is  elsewhere  fully  described  in 
this  volume,  (see  page  204.) 

Ensl  Haven  is  reached  in  three  and  a  half  miles  from  New 
Haven  by  cros.sing  the  bridge  over  the  Qiiinnininc  River  at 
the  head  of  the  harbor,  as  we  pursue  our  route  along  the  shore 
east  towards  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River. 

The  first  iron  works  in  Connecticut  were  begun  in  this 
town  in  1655,  and  continued  25  years,  an(i  t!ien  given  up  on 
the  death  of  the  principal  workmen  during  a  great  inoriality 
in  1679.  Tlie  furnace  was  supplied  with  bog  ore  from  Noith 
Haven,  chiefly  carted,  but  occasionally  brought  from  Bog 
Mine  Wharf  l)y  water  round  to  the  point  below  the  furnace, 
and  from  that  fact  the  point  is  called  Bo<i  Mine.  Agriculture 
and  fishing  arc  the  employments  of  the  inhabitants 

The  Congregational  Church  is  of  the  red  sand-stone,  70 
feet  by  50,  erected  in  1773-4,  and  was  considered  to  be  a 
great  and  honorable  work  at  that  d-ay  for  theinlialjitants,  and 
the  entire  completion  was  not  effected  in  several  years. 
There  is  also  a  small  Episcopal  church.  In  17i»7,  in  the 
month  of  October,  (lOih.)  the  spire  of  the  Congregational 
Church  was  torn  off  by  a  eudden  tornado  or  whlilwuid,  oc- 
curring in  a  very  remarkable  way,  at  a  singular  season  of 
the  year  for  such  storms.  The  houses  on  this  road  are  plain 
farmers'  dwellings.  In  the  Quinnipiac,  near  its  mouth,  is  a 
very  large  and  most  prolific  bed  of  oysters,  that  are  taken  and 
opened,  put  in  casks  and  exported  over  New  England  ;  and 
this  affords  fdl  employment  at  the  time  to  the  men  and  boys 
in  rakmg  up,  and  to  the  women  and  children  in  opening  the 
oysters;  and  this  for  a  series  of  years  having  been  (bund 
profitable,  hke  all  regular  employments  for  an  industrious 
people,  it  has,  together  with  a  little  commerce  and  fishing, 
enabled  the  mass  of  the  inhal)itants  to  obtain  prosperity, 
wealth,  and  comfort,  aided  by  the  well  known  frugality  of  the 
community.  The  market  of  New  Haven  also  absorbs  all 
their  produce  at  prices  sufficiently  remunerating. 

The  hills  or  ridges  that  comedown  from  the  north  and  ter- 
minate near  the  Sound,  intersect  the  road  as  it  passes  be- 
tween the  Sound  on  one  hand  and  the  hills  on  the  other  ; 
and  the  road  exhibits  varying  glimpses  of  the  Sound,  and 
oti  the  hills  many  charming  prospects  ;  the  forests  are  oak, 
hickory,  and  chestnut.  The  mineralogy  of  the  hills,  where 
penetrated  by  the  high-road,  exhibits  the  trap-rock,  jagged, 
rent,  and  splintered  by  the  elements,  with  the  usual  slope  of 
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debris  at  the  ba?e,  and  the  red  sand-stone  frequently  to  be 
seen  underlying  the  base  in  horizontal  strata. 

Fort  Hill,  on  the  east  side  of  New  Haven  harbor,  was  oc- 
cupied as  a  signal-posi  on  the  summit,  and  there  was  a  bury- 
ing-place  of  the  Indians  near  the  north  end.  Morris*  Cove^ 
an  indentation  of  the  shore  near  the  base  of  the  hill  and  Fort 
Hale,  with  the  rocky  projection  of  Five  Mill  Point  surmount- 
ed by  the  light-house,  finishes  the  outline. 

Branford  i?  seven  miles  from  New  Haven,  and  has  a  Con- 
gregational and  Episcopal  church  on  a  large  and  open  area 
of  irregular  form,  with  the  burying-ground  adjacent.  The 
surface  of  the  township  is  uneven.  The  harbor  is  small,  but 
convenient  for  vessels  of  40  to  60  tons. 

A  cluster,  called  the  Thimble  Islands,  and  also  the  Indian 
Islands  in  Long  Island  Sound,  belong  to  this  town,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  salt  water  fish  are  to  be  had.  Eight  vessels  of 
this  town,  with  50  hands,  are  engaged  in  the  salmon  fishery 
of  the  Kennebec  from  April  to  July. 

JMomavguin,  the  sachem  of  this  place  and  of  Quinnipiac, 
sold  the  land  to  the  whites  17  days  after  that  of  New  Haven, 
to  escape,  as  he  said,  the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  them  by  the 
Mohawks,  and  by  the  Pequods,  a  tribe  near  New  London. 

The  taxes,  if  any  in  those  days  as  stated,  paid  by  one  tribe 
in  subjection  to  another,  must  have  been  paid  in  the  strings 
of  wampum  or  shell  money  of  those  days. 

The  white  fish,  a  species  of  herring,  so  fat  and  full  of 
bones  that  they  cannot  be  eaten,  are  used  as  manure,  and 
spread  upon  the  ground  as  they  are  caught  in  seines  in  vast 
quantities.  Ten  thousand  to  an  acre  is  a  rich  dressing  ;  no 
manure  fertilizes  like  this,  although  it  is  foetid  and  disagreea- 
ble if  not  ploughed  in  forthwith. 

Guilford  is  nine  miles  from  Branford,  and  is  compactly 
built,  but  has  a  public  open  square  in  the  centre,  on  which 
are  an  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  church  and  four  school- 
houses,  and  is  spoiled  by  a  burying-ciound.  There  are  150 
houses,  a  Congregational  and  an  Episcopal  church,  and  a 
Town-House.  Marks  of  antiquity,  repose,  and  even  decay 
are  but  too  visible;  but  there  is  one  gratifying  exception,  and 
that  is  a  rarity  in  this  country — we  mean  the  old  stone  house, 
probably  the  oldest  now  standing  in  the  United  States,  erect- 
ed by  the  company  that  first  settled  here  in  1640.  The  leader, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  was  a  minister  of  the  church  of 
England,  but  a  non-conformist,  and  to  please  him  the  Etone 
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was  brought  on  hand-barrows  from  a  ledge  some  distance 
off;  the  cement  used  in  the  walls  is  harder  than  the  stone 
itself,  that  has  been  plastered  for  its  preservation.  Mr.  Whit- 
field grew  home-sick  and  returned  to  England  in  nine  years 
with  several  others.  It  was  used  as  a  fort  and  place  of  re- 
fuge from  the  savages.  The  fvrsl  marriage  that  took  place 
in  the  town  was  in  this  edifice,  and  the  supper  provided  was 
pork  and  peas.  This  venerable  remnant  of  the  olden  time,  to 
their  credit  be  it  said,  is  now  occupied  and  in  good  repair  ; 
long  mav  it  remain  unaltered  and  religiously  preserved,  and 
it  will  eventually  be  a  fortune  to  its  lucky  owner.  The  man- 
ners of  the  people  arc  more  primitive  and  pure  than  in  many 
other  places. 

Sachem^s  Head,  three  and  a  half  miles  south-west,  is  a  wild 
and  picturesque  spot,  and  is  furnished  with  a  good  hotel  and 
ample  accommodations  near  where  the  steam-boat  lands  its 
freight  and  passengers,  and  in  the  warm  and  sultry  months 
of  summer  no  place  can  be  more  attractive  fi)r  the  enjoyment 
of  pure  air,  fishing,  and  sea  bathing,  and  a  lively  society  such 
as  collect  here.  There  is  another  establishment  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Congregational  Church  ;  both  are  accessible  to 
steam-boats  in  short  trips  from  New-York,  and  the  towns 
along  shore,  at  moderate  charges. 

The  Great  Plains  are  pas.sed  in  going  to  the  harbor,  that,  it 
must  be  truly  said,  is  shallow  and  encumbered  with  rocks  ;  but 
that  of  Sachem's  Head,  two  miles  west,  is  excellent,  though 
small,  land-locked  on  all  sides  but  the  south-west,  the  entrance 
narrow  and  wejl  known  to  coasters.  TJncas,  the  sachem,  in 
one  of  his  battles  with  the  Pequods  near  by,  cut  off  the  head 
of  a  chieftain  and  stuck  it  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  a  large  oak 
near  the  harbor,  where  the  skull  remained  for  many  years — 
hence  the  aptness  of  the  name,  Sachem's  Head — none  could 
be  more  appropriate. 

The  vicinity  of  Guilford  affords  several  fine  views.  White 
fish  are,  as  manure,  laid  in  furrows  and  covered  with  the 
plough,  or  singly  on  hills  oi'  ir.aize  or  corn,  and  covered  with 
the  hoe,  or  formed  in  compost  heaps  and  spread  as  usual.  A 
single  net  has  taken  in  a  day  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  these 
fish  !  they  are  sold  for  a  dollar  a  thousand,  and  have  a  dura- 
ble effect  on  the  soil  that  has  enriched  the  farmers  on  these 
shores. 

Madison,  formerly  East  Guilford,  is  five  miles  from  Guil- 
ford, and  has  a  Congregational  Church  and  Lee^s  Academy^ 
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founded  by  Captain  Frederick  Lee,  that  commanded  the  Re- 
venue Cutter  off  New  London  and  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  houses  are  on  one  street,  a  short  distance 
from,  and  parallel  with,  the  soa  coast. 

Quarries  for  paving-stones  are  worked  near  the  shore,  and 
ship-building  is  carried  on,  and  charcoal  made,  and  corn,  rye, 
and  potatoes  exported.  The  white  fishery  begins  about  the 
1st  of  June,  and  is  lucrative  to  those  employed,  and  to  this 
much  of  agricultural  prosperity  is  to  be  attributed. 

Kiilingworth,  or  Kenilworth,  four  miles  from  Madison,  33 
south-east  of  Hartford,  25  from  New  Haven,  27  from  New 
London,  is  a  neat  town  of  150  houses,  situated  on  a  fine  slope, 
with  a  gradual  descent  to  the  Sound.  The  street  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  long  and  six  rods  wide,  and  on  its  borders  the  houses 
are  principally  arranged  with  good  effect.  The  Indian  name 
was  Hammonassit,  and  every  way  preferable  to  its  present 
erroneous  cognomen  of  Killingworih.  As  a  strong  instance 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  white  fish  manure  in  this  town, 
a  Mr.  Dibbles  from  five  and  a  half  acres  of  land  had  244 
bushels  of  rye,  or  45  to  the  acre.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 
beat  it  who  can. 

Indian  River  crosses  the  street  about  midway,  and  gives  a 
healthful  aspect,  and  it  is  in  summer  a  pleasant  residence. 
The  Indians  long  abounded  and  lingered  here  as  late  as  1740. 

The  south  and  south-west  part  is  a  level  soil  of  loam,  sand, 
and  gravel,  very  productive.  On  the  border  of  the  Sound  is 
a  salt  marsh  of  1,000  acref?. 

The  harbor  is  a  mile  off  from  the  street,  is  safe  from  winds, 
arid  has  good  anchorage,  but  a  bar  of  only  seven  and  a  half 
feet  water.  There  are  three  ship-yards  on  Indian  River,  a 
small  stream  that  enters  the  harbor;  five  vessels  are  built 
yearly  on  an  average. 

Rev.  Jared  Elliolt,  D.  D.  an  eminent  scholar,  divine,  and 
physician,  and  son  of  John  Elliott,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  the 
*'  Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  resided  in  this  town,  in  the  old 
house  opposite  the  church.  In  history,  natural  phiiososo- 
phy.  botany,  and  mineralogy,  he  excelled;  he  died  in  1763, 
aged  78. 

Westbrook,  a  point  of  Saybrook,  bordering  on  Kenilworth, 
is  the  next  township,  and  is  a  collection  of  farms  and  of  so- 
ber, industrious  inhabitants  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Saybrook  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Connecticut  River,  on 
the  south  by  the  Sound.   The  hills  here  terminate  one  and  a 
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quarter  miles  from  the  Sound,  and  ieave  a  plain  on  which 
the  town  is  built.  The  point  that  was  early  designated  as 
the  site  of  a  town  or  city  about  two  centuries  since,  is  bleak 
and  naked,  and  is  a  peninsula  circular  in  form  and  united  to 
the  main  by  a  narrow  neck,  overflowed  at  limes  by  the  tide, 
and  was  secured  from  Indian  attacks  by  a  pallisade  or  stock- 
ade from  the  river  to  the  cove.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy, 
and  20  feet  above  tide  on  the  highest  spot. 

The  first  building  erected  for  Yale  College,  when  first  es- 
tablished, was  of  one  story  and  80  feet  long,  and  stood  half 
way  from  the  picket  line  and  the  eastern  point,  and  the  cellar 
may  yet  be  traced  ;  15  commencements  were  there  held,  and 
60  young  men  graduated  and  became  clergymen  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  original  design  of  this  college  to  raise  up  young 
men  for  the  ministry  ;  and  in  conformity  to  this,  articles  or  a 
confession  of  faith  were  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  in  1708,  and 
known  as  the  Saybrook  Platform,  or  public  standard.  In  1718 
the  college  was  removed  to  New  Haven, 

In  1632  Lords  Say,  and  Brook,  and  Seal,  and  other  rich 
men  that  were  restless  and  disgusted  with  the  mismanage- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  matters  in  England  in  the  days  of 
Charles  I.  procured  a  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  all  that 
territory  **  West  from  Narragausett  River  120  miles  on  the 
aea-coast,  and  thence  in  latitude  and  breadth  to  the  South 
Sea."  In  1639  Colonel  Fenwick,  one  of  the  patentees  or 
owners,  arrived  to  superintend  the  company's  affairs,  and 
remained  until  1644,  when  he  sold  out  his  patent  to  the  Con- 
necticut colony,  and  returned  to  England,  not  being  satisfied 
or  pleased  with  the  soil  or  the  climate,  and  the  hardships  of 
this  country,  and  having  lost  his  wife,  whose  monument  yet 
exists  30  rods  south-west  of  the  point  or  site  of  the  old  fort. 
This  fort  was  long  garrisoned  with  care,  as  commanding  the 
great  river  of  the  country,  and  had  two  cannon  mounted  that 
Bufficed  to  deter  the  Dutch  from  their  attack  in  1635,  and 
was  of  use  in  the  war  with  the  Pequot  Indians  to  keep  them 
in  awe  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants.  In  1675,  Major 
Andross,  on  the  8th  of  July,  came  with  several  armed  sloops 
to  demand  a  surrender  of  the  charter  and  this  military 
post  to  the  Duke  of  York,  but  Captain  Bull,  of  Hartford, 
with  a  military  company  was  on  the  spot  in  time,  and  not  to 
be  bullied  so  ea.sily  out  of  such  rights. 

About  two  centuries  ago,  the  land  on  the  point  was  laid 
out  with  care  for  a  mile  around,  when  Hampden,  and  Crom 
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well,  and  the  great  men  and  lofty  spirits  of  that  age  thought 
of  emigration  to  this  remote  spot  to  escape  tyranny  and  perse- 
cution. The  principal  street  is  facing-  the  Sound,  and  is  one 
mile  in  extent,  with  some  neat  and  elegant  houses,  and  others 
that  have  a  more  time-worn  antiquated  appearance.  Ths 
river  steam-boats  call  at  the  landing  on  their  way  from  Hart- 
ford to  New-York  daily. 
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The  Connecticut  River  is  one  mile  wide  between  Say- 
brook  and  Lyme.  Lynde's  Point,  at  the  nioaili  of  the  river 
on  the  west  shore,  is  a  most  valuable  property,  nearly  en- 
vironed by  the  waters  of  the  Sound  and  the  river,  and  only 
requiring  a  fence  at  the  neck  to  prevent  cattle  straying.  The 
BOil  is  rich  from  the  drift,  sea-weed,  and  fish  secured  upon 
its  shores;  and  its  surface  is  pleasing. 

The  next  landing-places  for  steam-boats  ascending"  Con- 
necticut River,  are  Essex,  or  Pettipaug,  Tmilea;  EastHad- 
dam,  13;  Haddam,  Higgenam,  Middle  Haddam,  2;  Mid- 
dletovvn,  9;  Upper  Houses,  2;  Stepney,  or  Wethersfield, 
ou  the  west,  and  Glastenbury  on  the  east,  4  ;  Hartford,  8. 

The  steam-boats  from  New-York  generally  pass  up  this 
route  in  the  night;  those  from  Hartford  to  New-York  in  the 
day  time  ;  the  usual  fare  two  dollars.  The  shores,  for  a  few 
miles  near  the  mouth,  are  varied  in  character,  from  low  to 
hilly  and  rocky,  with  here  and  there  islands  and  meadows, 
subject  to  overflow,  as  near  Essex,  the  first  landing  on  the 
west, — a  cluster  of  houses,  a  church,  &c.  on  an  elevation. 
This  place  was  attacked,  and  some  damage  done  by  the 
enemy,  in  the  destruction  of  shipping,  during  the  war  of  1813. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1832,  at  this  landing,  the  steam- 
boat New  England,  a  new  bojit  with  copper  boilers,  ex- 
ploded, and  above  20  lives  were  lost. 

In  stretching  across  a  wide  reach  of  the  river  to  the  east 
side,  we  approach  close  upon  its  borders ;  and  also  near  a 
rock  that  aa  Indian,  a  son  of  the  Mohegan  chief  Uncas,  leaped 
from  into  the  stream  to  escape  pursuii. 

At  the  landmg-place  at  Ea:^t  Haddam  is  a  house  belonging 
to  the  Champions,  that  is  most  curiously  nestled  among  the 
steep  rocks.  The  Mooiius  noises,  a  subterranean  sound  or 
28 
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shaking,  are  yet  heard  or  felt  at  intervals  in  this  vicinit/.  Ws 
next  pass  in  review  the  landing-places  ofHoddam,  Higgenum, 
and  Middle  Haddam,  the  former  being  on  a  slope,  backed  by 
a  range  of  hills  ;  the  foreground  diversified  by  orchards  and 
cultivation.  The  latter  place  is  of  a  similar  character,  but 
of  more  romantic  features  as  we  approach  the  sudden  turn  to 
the  west,  where  the  river  breaks  through  the  mountains  at 
the  Narrows,  and  unfolds  a  new  scene,  a  distant  view  of  Mid- 
dltiown,  one  of  the  pleasantest  cities  on  the  river,  31  miles 
from  Saybrook,  15  from  Hartford,  25  from  New  Haven;  with 
a  population  of  over  3,500;  seven  churches,  two  Congrega- 
tional, one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  one  Uni- 
versalist,  one  African.  The  Wesleyan  (Methodist)  University 
occupies  a  prominent  position,  and  is  seen  to  advantage  as 
we  approach.  It  has  a  president  and  four  professors,  a  valu- 
able library,  cabinet  of  minerals,  apparatus,  &c.  and  152 
students.  In  this  city  there  are  manufactories  of  cloths, 
cotton  goods,  combs,  axes,  tin  ware,  swords,  pistols,  powder, 
paper,  mathematical  instruments,  machinery,  &c.  There  are 
a  court-house,  jail,  alms-house,  custom-house,  two  banks. 

The  extensive  quarries  of  freestone  are  seen  on  the  east 
shore,  in  the  remote  hills  of  Haddam,  Chatham,  &c.  The 
environs  of  this  place  are  delightful;  the  heights  back,  four 
miles  west,  are  800  feet,  the  intervals  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated. To  Laurel  Grove  and  the  Falls  in  Middlesex  is  a  plea- 
sant ride  :  also  three  miles  north  to  the  Upper  Houses,  and  at 
this  commanding  eminence,  and  at  Stepney,  are  beheld  a 
part  of  those  fertile  meadows  and  rich  lands  that  line  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  for  300  miles.  For  Hartford  and 
environs,  see  page  214. 
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Lyme  is  built  on  a  single  street,  half  a  mile  back  from  and  pa- 
rallel with  the  river,  and  is  15  miles  from  New  London  and  38 
from  New  Haven,  40  from  Hartford  and  117  from  New- York. 
Like  the  opposite  town,  Saybrook,  it  occupies  a  plain  of  a 
mile  that  is  fertile  and  agreeable,  but  the  nearest  hills  are 
rude  and  rocky,  and  as  the  road  crosses  these  ridges  in  our 
course  to  the  east,  it  is  rough  and  unpleasant,  and  the  soil  is 
scant.  There  are  one  cotton  and  two  woolen  factories,  and 
one  church  with  a  spire.    The  Lyme  hille  extend  north  into 
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Massachusetts,  and  form  a  dividing  line  between  the  waters 
of  the  Connecticut  on  the  west,  and  Thames  on  the  east.  The 
$ak  marshes  and  meadows  are  extensive  and  productive. 

There  was  formerly  a  reserve  of  land  for  the  Nahantic 
Indians,  of  400  acres,  and  a  difference  arose  between  the 
towns  of  Lyme  and  New  London  as  to  the  quantity  to  be 
allotted  to  each  town,  or  as  to  a  line  ofdivision,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  wager  of  battle,  to  be  decided  by  two 
champions  from  each  townT  Pickets  and  Latimer  from  New 
London,  and  Griswold  and  Ely  from  Lyme.  They  met  and 
fought  with  their  fists,  till  victory  was  awarded  to  the  latter, 
and  Jjyme  took  quiet  possession,  and  has  held  it  to  this  time. 
Matthew  Griswold  and  Roger  Griswold,  Governors  of  Con- 
necticut in  1784  and  1811,  were  born  in  Lyme. 

Nahantic  Bay  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  has  a  bridge  that 
was  the  first  in  the  State  authorized  to  collect  toll — before 
that  it  was  a  rope  ferry,  and  considered  troublesome  and 
dangerous. 

Waterford  is  three  miles  from  Lyme,  and  has  two  woolen 
factories,  and  a  granite  quarry,  at  which  many  workmen  are 
employed.  There  are  three  Baptist  Churches,  one  of  them 
being  of  the  seventli-day  order,  observing  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
Saturday,  instead  of  Sunday. 

Neto  London  is  admirably  situated  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  Sound,  on  the  rocky  extremity  of  a  peninsula  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  or  Quinebaug,  on  one  of  the 
best  harbors  in  the  United  States,  with  ample  depth  of  water, 
and  seldom  frozen,  it  has  considerable  coasting  and  foreign 
trade  with  the  West  Indies. 

The  city  has  two  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  one  Bap- 
tist, and  one  Methodist  places  of  worship  ;  three  banks,  two 
insurance  offices,  and  a  population  of  4,500.  The  whaling 
and  fishing  business  is  extensively  pursued,  employing  a 
capital  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  30  to  40  ships,  and  a  thou- 
sand men  and  boys,  and  is  a  capital  nursery  for  seamen. 

The  Fort  Trumbull  on  the  west,  and  Fort  Griswold  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  composes  its  defence;  the  latter  is  going 
to  decay.  In  1646  the  settlement  of  this  town  began  by  the 
English — among  them  was  John  Winthrop,  Esq.  Governor. 

The  Indian  name  of  Nameaug,  or  Towawog,  is  lost  or 
merged  in  its  present  misnomer.  Pequot,  the  name  of  the 
fierce  aborigines  that  formerly  occupied  this  tract  of  country, 
that  were  so  barbarously  extirpated  at  a  blow,  a?  mentioned 
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in  page  290,  should,  in  justice  to  a  brave  and  warlike  race, 
have  been  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  place  as  a  memorial. 

There  is  a  capital  view  of  the  city  and  the  vicinity  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Iiigh  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  capacious 
harbor  and  waters  of  the  Sound,  and  the  distant  shores  of 
Long  Island,  that  appear  to  ^reat  advantage,  enlivened  by  the 
steam-boats  and  coasting  craft.  Daily  communication  is  held 
with  the  city  of  New-York. 

A  raii-road  has  recently  been  formed  northward,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Qainnaboug  to  Norwich  and  the  rich  manufac- 
turing towns,  uniting  with  the  Boston  rail-road  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  70  miles. 

It  is  a  half  shire  town  for  this  county,  and  has  the  county 
buildings,  but  the  private  residences  generally  have  not  much 
toboastof;  the  recent  ones  are  more  elegant.  The  city,  besides 
rising  like  a  phcenis  from  its  own  ashes,  as  it  has  done  since 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  is  now  being  built  from  its  own 
granite  that  is  the  basis  of  the  city,  and  forms  the  bept  material 
that  can  be  desired.  It  is  53  miles  east  of  New  Haven,  42 
south-east  of  Hartford,  13  souih  of  Norwich,  and  133  north- 
e  ast  of  New- York.     Latitude  41°  0'  2o"  N. 

I'ho  city  was  assaulted  by  the  enemy  under  the  traitor 
Arnold,  in  1781,  who  burnt  ad  the  stores,  and  the  most  valu- 
ble  part  of  the  town,  and  some  shipping,  but  the  rest  were 
saved  by  being  moved  up  the  river  a  few  miles.  The  enemy 
staid  but  a  few  hours,  and  then  made  a  liasty  evacuation  of 
the  ill-fated  town. 

Fort  Griswold,  at  Grolon,  was  gallantly  defended  for  a  time 
by  200  militia-men,  hastily  drawn  up,  under  Col.  Ledyard,  but 
was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  the  colonel  and  85 
men  basely  murdered  after  they  had  ceaserl  to  resist.  When 
the  battle  and  carnage  had  ended,  the  enemy  collected  the 
wounded  and  dying  Americans  and  threw  them  into  a  wagon 
and  sent  it  rollmg  full  speed  down  the  long  steep  hill, 
firing  at  it  at  the  same  time  out  of  fiendish  malice  and  love  of 
cruelty.  G3  dwelling  houses,  the  abodes  of  97  families,  31 
stores,  IS  shops,  20  barns,  and  nine  public  and  other  build- 
ings, the  jail,  court-house,  and  church,  in  all  143,  were 
destroyed 

Tlie  monum3ntal  pillar  on  the  apex  of  Groton  Hill,  that 
commemorates  this  bloody  affair,  is  130  feet  above  tide-water, 
and  the  shaft  127  feet  high  ;  the  pedestal  is  20  feet  high  and 
23  feet  square  ;  tlie  obelisk  92  feet  high,  22  feet  square  at  the 
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base,  and  II  at  the  summit,  and  is  ascended  by  165  stone 
steps  inserted  in  the  outer  wall,  and  rising  in  a  circular  form, 
the  inner  ends  by  an  iron  rail  and  banister.  The  cost, 
$11,000,  was  raised  by  lottery,  and  the  erection  eflfected  in 
1S30 — a  suitable  inscription  on  a  marble  tablet  is  placed  over 
the  entrance.  Every  f)erson  visiting  New  London  should 
-ascend  the  monument  to  the  top  to  enjoy  the  superb  pano- 
rama exhibited  from  the  dizzy  height. 

Sassdcus,  the  sachem  of  the  Pequot  tribe,  had  his  royal 
residence  on  a  commanding  hill  souih-east  of  Fort  Griswold, 
that  was  their  principal  fort ;  another  was  to  the  narth-vvest 
near  Mystic  River.  The  Pequot  Hill,  about  eight  miles  north- 
east from  New  London,  where  the  first  decided  battle  took 
place  between  the  English  and  the  aborigines  of  New  Eng- 
land, will  be  ever  memorable. 

Porter's  Rocks,  on  the  shore  of  Mystic  River,  are  half  a 
mile  south  of  Eld  ridge's  house,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  village  at  the  head  of  Mystic  River,  v/here  Capt.  Mason 
and  his  companions  in  arm9  lay  the  night  before  attacking 
the  Pequot  fort,  that  was  two  miles  to  the  south-west.  The 
savages  were  completely  surprised,  their  fort  entered,  wig- 
wams burnt,  and  the  terror  that  the  name  of  Sassacus  and 
his  Pequots  had  excited,  was  set  at  rest  by  77  brave  de- 
voted men,  that  fought  for  posterity,  as  after  the  battle  the 
Indians  did  not  give  trouble  for  40  years.  Sassacus,  Monon- 
olto,  and  their  chief  counsellors  and  warriors  burnt  their 
remaining  fort,  and  abandoned  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 

from  Fort  Hill,  near  Mr.  Burrows'  house,  where  the  Indians 
90  long  held  undisputed  sway,  is  a  panoramic  view  that  em- 
braces 15  towns,  four  counties,  three  States,  20  islands,  part 
of  the  city  of  New  London,  Stonington,  Fort  GriswoM,  the 
lofty  monument,  seven  light-iiouses,  with  rivers,  bays,  &c. 
Thither  resorted  the  women  and  children,  and  non-combat- 
ants from  the  surrounding  country,  and  beheld  the  appalling 
sight  of  the  burning  of  New  London,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  fathers,  brothers,  and  neighbors. 

Portersvillt  and  Lower  Mystic  are  both  on  the  river,  the 
former  on  the  east,  and  the  latter  on  the  west  side  of  Mystic 
River  or  inlet,  and  connected  by  a  toll-bridge  a  mile  below 
the  head  of  the  bay,  and  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  seven 
east  of  New  London.  The  river  is  the  boundary  line  between 
Groton  and  Stonington.  The  two  villages  contain  150  dwell- 
ing houses,  10  stores,  two  taverns,  and  a  neat  church  in  Por- 
28* 
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tersville,  open  to  all  denominations.  Vessels  of  400  tons  can 
get  to  tho  bridge  ;  several  whale  ships  and  coasting  vessels 
are  owned  here,  as  are  many  of  the  wreckers  that  cruise  along 
the  Keys  an<l  coast  of  Florida  and  the  Bahamas,  and  the 
fishin;j  smacks  that  fish  off  the  coast  for  the  Spaniards  in 
Cuba,  having  the  monopoly  of  that  trade  for  Havana,  and 
this  employs  300  men  and  boys.  Ship-building  is  also  here 
carried  on. 

Stoningion  occupies  a  narrow  rocky  point  of  land,  half  a 
mile  long  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  is  a  semi-ellipsis  that  from 
the  centre  declines  every  way  with  a  graceful  arched  slope 
to  the  shore,  but  is  inconveniently  annoyed  by  a  super- 
abundance of  rocks.  There  are  150  dwelling-houses  and 
stores,  1,H00  inhabitants,  a  Congregational  and  a  Baptist 
Church,  two  academies,  one  bank.  Sealing  and  whaling  voy- 
ages have  been  fitted  out  here,  and  resulted  favorably.  The 
wharves  are  built  of  stoije,  and  a  breakv/ater  has  been  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  that  cost  $50,000.  The 
Wodawannuck  House  is  the  best  hotel. 

It  is  12  miles  east  of  New  London,  and  45  south-west  from 
Providence,  145  miles  north-east  of  IS'ew-York,  from  whence- 
the  laetest  steam-boats  can  make  the  passage  in  10  to  12 
hours,  and  the  rail  road  trains  to  Boston  in  four  to  five  hoarS; 
The  cost  cf  the  rail-road  was  ^40,000  per  mile.  The  travel 
on  this  route  is  very  great,  and  when  the  Long  Island  rail- 
road is  completed,  and  a  ferry  established  from  Stoningion 
for  20  miles  across  the  Sound  to  Greenport,  on  the  north 
prong  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  much  of  the 
travel  will  be  attracted  that  way.  Fisher''s  Island,  Plumb 
Island,  &c.  at  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island  Sound,  act  as 
breakwaters  from  the  heavy  swells  and  storms  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  at  times  render  the  outside  passage  round  Point  Ju- 
dith insecure. 

The  marine  situation  and  other  causes  have  tended  to 
affiliate  the  people  to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  Stonington  is 
(;nt«ous  for  havintr  proc'uced  enterprising  and  cupital  seamen. 

The  attack  and  bombardment  that  this  town  sustained  in 
1814,  en  tlie  9tli  Augi-st,  from  a  Brijish  squadron  under 
Hardy,  has  giveji  this  place  ».  celebriiy  and  popularity,  from 
the  brave  and  successful  defence  made  by  the  inhabitants  and 
local  militia,  that  it  would  otherwise  not  have  attained.  That 
a  74  guti-ship,  and  a  38  gun-frigate,  and  22  gunbrig  should 
waste  their  powder  and  cannon  balls  in  attacking  unawares  a 
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place  so  exposed  and  feebly  armed  for  defence  as  vraa  this 
quiet  village,  appears  at  this  time  as  rather  derogatory'  to  the 
fame  of  the  attacking  force,  under  such  a  disparity  of  physical 
strength  ;  but  happily,  the  citizens  finding  the  danger  innmt- 
iient,  and  aided  by  a  hasty  call  on  all  capable  of  fighting-, 
rallied  and  prepared  for  a-  desperate  struggle  that  was  to  be 
encountered.  Only  one  hour  was  allowed  to  remove  the 
aged  and  the  young,  and  all  non-combatants  and  such  valua- 
ble effects  as  could  be  secreted  or  carried  off.  The  attack 
commenced  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  by  a  discharge  of  shells, 
rockets,  and  carcasses,  that  lasted  till  midnight,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  cannonading  and  the  brilliant  display  of  fire- 
works had  alarmed  the  country  for  miles  around,  and  the 
militia  poured  in  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  defence,  and 
after  the  first  panic  had  subsided,  order  and  confidence  began 
lo  prevail,  and  all  idea  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy  was  given 
up,  as  the  country  was  aroused,  and  no  fears  of  a  descent  after 
the  boats  had  once  been  repelled.  Few  lives  were  lost  on  our 
own  part — some  trifling  damage  was  sustained  by  the  shot 
that  came  on  shore. 

Paucatuck  River  divides  the  State  of  Connecticut  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  at  the  bridge  is  a  small  village  in  Rhode 
Island  of  50  houses,  and  in  five  miles  is  Westerly,  and 
a  bank  of  small  capital  of  $100,000.  The  inhabitants  are 
supported  by  their  maritime  pursuits  ;  the  agriculture  is  tri«» 
fling  in  amount,  and  grows  of  less  importance  as  we  approach 
the  rocky  and  sterile  shores  of  the  east.  Excellent  fisheries 
and  fish  abound  on  the  river,  that  in  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of 
Paucatuck  are  found  in  as  much  perfection  as  in  any  part  of 
New  England,  on  this  rocky,  iron-bound  coast,  so  favor- 
able for  lobsters,  black-fish,  eels,  bass,  &c.  Oysters  and 
clams  are  in  abundance,  and,  in  the  season,  shad,  and  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  ocean,  tempt  and  gratify  those  fond  of  fishing 
as  an  amusement.  The  land  being  hilly  and  stony  or  sandy, 
yields  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food,  but  the  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied as  above-mentioned. 

Many  large  ponds  abound,  as  Babcock's,  Canaguotoag,  and 
Pawwauget,  and  Charlestovvn  Pond,  near  Point  Judith,  all 
being  inlets  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  as  we  proceed  through  Westerly  and  Charlestown,  are 
large  ponds  or  lakes  of  fresh  water,  as  Chapman's,  Fairfield, 
Watchoag,  Warden's,  and  others,  yielding  fish  and  aquatic 
birds,  and  ample  amusement  to  sportsmen. 
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The  lands  in  Charlestovim  are  better,  and  have  easy  slopes 
and  plains,  that  are  more  smooth,  fertile,  and  agreeable  to  the 
eye — the  inlets  on  the  coast  are  divided  and  protected  from 
the  ocean  by  a  narrow  beach  of  sand  and  rocks  ;  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road  the  hills  present  a  face  either  rocky  or  sandy, 
and  forbidding,  until  at  Soulh  Kingston  a  change  occurs  for 
the  better  in  the  agricultural  aspect  of  the  country  ;  the 
road  turning  to  the  north,  proceeding  a  few  miles,  then  to 
the  east,  and  across  a  river  and  a  hill  of  a  fine  slope,  we 
are  on  the  Canonicut  Ferry,  an  inlet  from  the  sea,  part  of 
Narraeransett  Bay. 

The  tribe  of  Narragansett  Indians  was  formidable  for  their 
bravery  and  their  numbers,  that  at  one  time  w^as  estimated  at 
20,000,  and  their  warriors  at  4,000;  their  country  included 
the  most  of  the  present  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  best  fishing 
grounds,  and  every  desirable  requisite  to  sustain  a  dense 
Indian  population. 

In  the  war  of  1675  between  the  English  and  the  Indians 
under  the  influence  of  Philip,  the  Narragansetts,  out  of  fear, 
took  a  neutral  position  ;  but  the  English  settlers,  doubting 
their  sincerity,  and  mistrusting  them  as  friends,  determined 
to  be  before  them  in  anticipating  their  lioslilities,  and  resolved 
on  their  destruction  in  November,  and  raised  troops — Massa- 
chusetts 527,  Connecticut  315,  Plymouth  158,  and  150  Indians 
of  the  Moheagans  and  Pequods,  the  rivals  and  foes  of  the 
Narragansetts. 

The  combined  forces  being  assembled  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, the  next  night  was  cold  and  stormy  ;  snow  fell  deep, 
and  there  was  no  shelter,  yet  early  on  the  19th  they  advanced 
against  the  savages  that  were  concentrated  in  what  is  yet 
called  Indian  Swamp,  between  Watchoag  and  Cockanhoag 
Ponds  and  Charles  River,  a  branch  of  the  Fawcatuck  joining 
the  ocean  at  Watch  Hill,  the  swamp  being  four  miles  north 
of  the  traveled  road  before  described  between  VVesterly  and 
Charlestown.  On  an  island  of  five  acres,  in  the  midst  of  this 
dismal  swamp,  that  they  had  enclosed  with  palisades  and 
brush,  the  brave  Indians,  2,000  choice  warriors,  lay  in  se- 
curity, and  had  a  thousand  muskets,  with  powder  and  ball, 
besides  bows  and  arrows,  and  had  collected  all  their  strength, 
and  their  women  and  children,  and  stock  of  provisions. 

Guided  by  a  traitor  Indian,  the  little  array  advanced  to  the 
assault,  and  reached  the  fort  while  the  Indians  were  at  dinner 
at  mid-day,  in  deep  security,  not  expecting  in  the  least  thi» 
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sudden  outbreak  of  English  vengeance  and  deadly  hate.  The 
entrance  was  only  by  a  log-,  over  a  ditch ;  the  palisade  was 
surrounded  by  a  thick  hedge  of  bushes  and  branches  of  trees, 
and  as  the  alarm  had  been  given  by  a  party  that  was  in  the 
swamp,  and  had  been  driven  in,  the  approach  was  guarded, 
and  they  tried  another,  where  some  trees  impeded  them,  and 
:i  block-house  in  liont  frowned  upon  them,  and  mowed  down 
very  fast  these  desperate  heroes  that  dashed  forward ;  but 
the  Indians  drove  back  the  assailants  with  a  slaughter  that 
told  tremendously,  and  would  have  terminated  the  conflict  in 
their  favor,  but  the  Connecticut  troops  moving  round,  and 
having,  while  the  battle  was  raging  in  front  of  the  block- 
house, effected  an  entrance,  unseen  by  the  Indians,  through 
the  palisades,  poured  in  with  deadly  aim  a  murderous  fire, 
and  the  exclamation  from  an  officer,  ''  they  run  !"  ,'2ave  fresh 
courage  to  the  English,  and  after  a  short  struggle  they  forced 
the  Indians  into  the  open  field,  where  the  battle  lasted  tv/o 
hours,  but  the  Indians  fled,  and  their  fort  and  wigwaias  were 
fired  and  destroyed.  Eight  of  the  captains,  and  210  of  the 
privates  were  killed  ;  and  of  the  aborigines,  1,000  were  de- 
stroyed, and  600  taken  prisoners,  and  2,000  escaped  and 
joined  the  hostiles  under  King  Philip. 

Canonicut  Island,  opposite  Newport,  is  one  mile  broad  and 
seven  long,  and  is  a  handsomely  formed  spot,  with  a  good 
soil,  and  affords  many  extensive  views  of  oceanic  grandeur. 

The  bay  of  Narragansett  is  25  miles  long  and  15  broad,  and 
is  formed'by  the  influx  of  the  Taunton  and  Pawtucket  Rivers, 
and  contains  Rhode,  Canonicut,  Prudence,  Patience,  Hog, 
Dutch,  Gould,  and  Hope  Islands,  besides  others  of  less  size 
and  importance.  Block  Island  also  is  attached  to  this  State  ; 
200  square  miles  of  water  in  the  bay,  and  90  square  miles 
of  islands.  1,300  in  the  State — total,  J,G00  square  miles. 

The  harbor  is  deep,  and  every  way  preferable  to  any  other 
in  the  United  States  as  a  naval  rendezvous  and  depot,  and  of 
ample  size,  and  is  strongly  fortified  by  new  works  erected  by 
Col.  Jos.  G.  Totten,  of  U.  S.  Engineers.  It  is  never  frozen, 
and  is  accessible  in  all  winds  from  any  point  of  the  compass, 
and  has  the  best  anchorage,  &c.  The  British  and  French 
fleets  alternately  held  the  mastery  of  it  for  several  years  of 
the  American  war,  and  gave  it  up  reluctantly. 

In  fact,  the  French  government,  in  1780,  madepropositiofis 
to  Congress  to  have  Newport,  or  that  island  on  which  it 
stands,  ceded  to  them  in  perpetuity,  also  the  jewel  of  a  har- 
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bor  was  modestly  included ;  but  the  Americans  were  wide 
awake  to  its  importance  to  them,  and  rejected  the  insidious 
proposal.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  proposal  of  the  United 
btates  to  France,  to  cede  Brest,  Toulon,  or  Cherbourg!  ! ! 

The  primitive  name  of  the  island  was  Aquetneo  when  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians  in  1637,  by  Wm.  Coddington  and  17 
others,  who  took  possession  in  1639.  Roger  Williams  and  his 
friends  settled  at  Providence  about  the  same  period. 

The  settlers  were  all  of  English  descent,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants have  ever  continued  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  health 
and  fairness  of  complexion  characteristic  of  that  race.  This 
has  doubtless  been  aided  by  the  native  purity  of  air,  and  the 
exposure  to  the  sea  breeze,  that  partially  make  it  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  the  interior  of  the  eastern 
States  generally,  and  have  given  a  very  distinct  impression 
of  its  being  a  healthy  and  desirable  summer  residence. 

Newport  is  in  north  latitude  41°  30,'  near  the  south  part  of 
the  island,  and  lies  north  and  south  on  a  gradual  accent  east 
from  the  v/ater,  that  presents  the  town  arnphitheatrically  on 
a  hill  sloping  to  the  west,  with  an  indentation  in  the  shape  of 
a  cove  in  the  line  of  coast,  having  an  island  in  its  front  that 
land-locks  and  secures  the  harbor  in  the  most  effectual 
manner.  The  streets  generally  are  rather  narrow,  but  are 
paved;  the  principal  street  is  a  mile  long,  and  of  ample 
width.  There  are  not  many  expensive  private  residences,  or 
much  exhibition  of  wealth,  the  trade  of  the  city  having  di- 
minished, and  been  transferred  to  Providence.  From  18U0  to 
1806  were  years  of  prosperity  in  trade,  and  since  that  it  has 
been  on  the  wane,  and  exhibits  a  sad  contrast  to  the  bustle 
and  prosperity  of  a  thriving  city  like  that  of  Providence  or 
New  Bedford. 

Of  churches,  there  are  four  of  the  Baptist,  two  Presbyterian, 
and  one  each  of  the  Episcopal  and  Moravian  sects,  a  meeting- 
house for  Friends,  and  a  synagogue  for  Jews;  a  court-house, 
jail,  an  academy,  and  a  remarkably  good  public  library — 
population  8,000. 

The  soil  on  the  narrow  border  of  the  bay  and  ocean  is 
good.  Ascending  the  hill  in  rear  of  the  city,  and  pursuing 
the  roads  and  by-paths,  the  surface  of  the  island  is  seen  to  be 
of  a  shape  and  elevation  to  gratify  the  eye,  and  there  are 
many  commanding  positions  overlooking  the  city  and  harbor, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  extend  to  the  south-west ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  by  a  change  of  position  to  the  south-east,  is  a 
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boundless  expanse  of  Jhe  pure  ocean,  dashing  its  surges 
against  the  jagged,  rocky  shore,  and  shining  in  the  mid- 
day sun. 

In  wandering:  over  the  island,  we  see  flourishing  orchards 
of  the  choice  admired  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  &c.  and  gar- 
dens with  an  abundance  of  esculent  vegetables.  There  is  more 
stone  than  wood  used  in  fencing,  the  former  growth  of  forest 
trees  having  been  cut  down  and  used  by  the  enemy  in  the 
revolution. 

The  remains  of  intrenchments  then  thrown  up  are  still  to 
be  seen  scattered  around ;  but  the  ruins  of  an  old  mill,  or 
circular  tower  of  stone,  roofless,  with  arches  of  entrance 
KU[)porting  the  structure,  supposed  to  be  two  centuries  old,  is 
a  venerable  remnant  of  the  olden  time,  and  has  been  sketch- 
ed by  artists  and  introduced  in  legends  ;  and  near  it  and  the 
summit  of  the  hill  is  one  of  the  finest  panoramic  views. 

The  modern  fortifications  on  Brenlon's  Point,  on  the  east 
or  right  side,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  yield  ample  pro- 
tectiup.,  arfd  are  case-mated  and  bomb-proof,  and  filled  witi; 
heavy  metaled  guns  near  the  water's  edge. 

The  market  is  superior  and  much  extolled  for  its  variety 
and  ample  supply  of  fish,  including  112  kinds,  that  are  drawn 
from  the  neighboring  ocean  in  superfluity. 

It  is  five  miles  from  the  sea  by  channel,  and  two  miles 
overland  towards  Purgatory  Point,  a  range  of  extraordinary 
cliffs  of  pudding  stone,  40  feet  high,  with  cavernous  or  yawning 
apertures  in  which  is  a  chasm  six  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long, 
and  of  indefinite  depth  below  the  water,  with  its  sides  rugged, 
perpendicular,  and  from  the  ceaseless  dashing  of  the  sea  in 
a  heavy  swell,  resounding,  reverberating  in  its  dark  recesses, 
issue  unearthly  sounds  and  moans  that  are  aptly  and  poeti- 
cally named.  Sea  bathing,  fishing,  sailing,  and  riding  fill  up 
the  lime  to  the  amusement  of  strangers  and  visiters  that  in 
summer  fill  all  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses. 

The  basis  of  the  island  is  primitive  rock,  also  the  islands 
and  shores  of  the  bay;  there  are  no  lofty  mountains  in  the 
State.  Mount  Hope,  the  reputed  abode  of  Philip,  the  chief 
sachem,  is  a  hill  of  only  moderate  height  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bristol,  15  miles  northerly  from  Newport,  on  Mount  Hope 
Bay,  below  the  entrance  of  Taunton  River.  Monthaup,  or 
Mantaup,  was  the  Indian  name — the  height  of  the  same  b^- 
ing  about  239  feet,  and  from  it,  in  a  clear  day,  may  be  seen 
every  town  in  the  State  from  Providence  to  Newport,  the 
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fertile  island  of  Pappasquart,  and  verdant  and  luxuriant 
fields  far  and  near,  and  the  winding  shores  and  mazes  of  the 
bay,  form  a  coup  d'ceil  of  remarkable  beauty. 

The  wigwam  of  Philip  was  near  the  brow  of  the  hill,  by 
De  Wolf's  summer-house,  and  when  Church's  men  came  un- 
expectedly upon  him,  he  evaded  them  by  alertly  rushing  out 
and  rolling  like  a  log  down  the  steep  precipice  without  break- 
ing- his  bones,  and  with  the  activity  of  a  tiger  ran  along 
shore  north-east,  and  entered  a  dense  swamp,  but  now  firm 
land,  and  vvas  ferreted  out  and  shot  by  one  of  his  own  copper- 
colored  foes.  Philip''s  Throne  is  a  natural  excavation  in  the 
quartz  rock  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  near  a  small  grass 
plat,  and  a  fine  and  never-failing  spring  of  water,  where  lie 
used  to  sit  in  regal  style,  his  warriors  forming  a  semi-circle 
before  him,  and  issue  his  mandates  and  denunciations  against 
the  whites. 

Before  the  revolution  Newport  was  the  fourth  commercial 
town  in  the  colony.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  war,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

About  1720,  the  learned  and  celebrated  Bishop  Berkley, 
then  Dean  of  Derry,  in  Ireland,  resigned  his  office  and  enu- 
grated  to  America,  intending  to  establish  a  college  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colonies  and  the  promotion  of  classical  learn- 
ing, having  been  promised  £20,000  for  aiding  this  object, 
through  the  British  prime  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Bishop  Berkley's  arrival  caused  some  sensation,  and  was 
duly  noticed  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  His  6rst  step  was  to 
purchase  a  landed  estate  of  about  100  acres,  three  miles  from 
Newport,  to  mature  his  object  and  confer  with  influential 
men  ,  but  a  tedious  delay  and  disappointment  in  the  recd^pt 
of  the  expected  funds  thwarted  his  liberal  intentions,  and 
after  a  residence  of  three  years  he  gave  up  and  returned  to 
England,  and  became  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  died  while  on  a 
visit  to  Oxford  University  ;  bequeathing  his  property  in  Rhode 
Island  to  Yale  College,  to  endow  a  prolessorship  of  the 
learned  languages,  or  to  give  triennial  premimns  for  scholars 
that  resided  in  the  college  for  three  years  after  graduation, 
and  excelled  in  classic  lore.  Such  a  residence  as  belonged  to 
ihis  generous  donor  should  not  be  unvisited  by  the  learned, 
Ihe  patriotic  American,  an  a  tribute  to  worth,  and  to  inhale 
the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  spot,  and  tread  beneath 
the  shades  once  graced  by  such  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
philanthropist. 
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VKUSES  ON  THE  PROSPECT    OF    PLANTIKG  ARTS    AND    LEARNING 
IN    AMERICA.       BY    BISKOP    BKRKLEY. 

The  muse  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clinic 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame: 

in  happy  climes,  where,  from  the  genial  suu 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue. 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true. 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 

Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules; 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense, 

The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools. 

There  shall  he  sing.another  golden  age, 

The  site  of  empire  and  of  arts. 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay  ; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way : 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day — 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

The  Sound  steam-boats  that  ply  daily  between  Providence 
and  New-York,  land  and  receive  passengers  each  trip,  and 
give  the  resident  here  constant  communication  in  10  to  15 
Incurs  with  INew-York  and  Philadeiphia,  and  in  four  or  five 
hours  with  Boston,  by  the  rail-road  from  Providence. 

Leaving  Newport  we  direct  our  course  north,  winding 
among  the  archipelago  of  islands  in  the  Nanhagansett  Bay, 
for  15  miles,  passing  in  review  before  several  small  towns, 
such  as  East  Greeuicich  on  the  south-west  prong  of  Green- 
wich Bay,  and  Jpponang,  or  Nassauket,  on  the  north-west, 
and  Warwick  on  the  north-east  of  the  same  bay,  all  on  the 
west  shore ;  and  Bristol,  near  Mount  Hope ;  and  five  miles 
farther  north,  Warren,  on  Warren  or  Palmer's  River,  on 
the  east  shore;  and  then  turning  more  to  the  north-west, 
enter  Providence  Bay,  and  passing  Pawtucket  River,  in  five 
miles  up  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  just  before  arriving  at  the 
29 
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city,  the  PaxoLuckel  River,  alias  Sekonk,  or  BlackMont  Rivtr, 
that  rises  in  the  centre  of  Worcester  County,  Massachu- 
setts, and  accompanies  the  Blackstone  Canal  nearly  to  its 
termination  in  the  city  limits.  The  occurrence  of  three  seve- 
ral rivers  of  nearly  the  same  name,  and  all  beginning  with 
Paw,  and  all  in  the  same  State  within  a  few  miles,  is  puz- 
zling to  a  stranger,  and  must  be  explained  and  remembered. 
Pawcainclc  is  the  river  that  divides  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
island.  Paictuxet  River  enters  into  Providence  Bay  from 
the  west,  and  branches  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Provi- 
dence, near  the  centre  of  the  State.  A  small  town  of  the 
same  name  is  near  the  mouth.  Pawlucket,  or  Blackstone 
River,  comes  in  on  the  south-east  side  of  Providence,  and 
has  two  bridges  spanning  it,  the  India  and  Central  bridges. 

Providence  ranks  next  to  Boston,  and  is  the  second  city  in 
New  England  for  population  (20.000,)  wealth,  and  manufac- 
turing industry,  that  is  attracted  around  it  by  water  power 
and  other  facilities.  It  is  at  tlic  head  of  the  Providence  River, 
and  of  tide,  35  miles  from  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  a  plea- 
sant, well- built,  and  thriving,  active  place,  with  much  coasting 
and  foreign  trade  ;  ships  of  large  size  can  reach  the  wharves, 
and  2,500  tons  of  shipping  are  here  owned.  The  new  rail- 
roads to  Boston  and  Stonington  meet  here.  Here  are  twelve 
churches  of  a  style  and  good  taste  quite  commendable  ;  an 
arcade,  or  bazaar,  of  granite  of  a  light  color,  with  a  colonnade 
strikingly  fine  in  proportion  ;  three  colleges  on  the  hill  over- 
looking the  city,  and  belonging  to  Brown  University,  under 
Baptist  influence.  There  are  two  bridges  over  to  Sekonk  on 
the  east,  and  another;  11  banks,  and  a  host  of  manufacto- 
ries, the  main-spring  of  its  prosperity  and  enterprise.  The 
education  of  vouth  is  well  attended  to  in  its  schools  and  acade- 
mies. The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  is 
united  by  a  beautiful  bridge  90  feet  wide,  spanning  the  river. 
The  usual  public  edifices,  a  market,  court-house,  and  jail, 
are  neat  and  well  built.  Religious  toleration  and  liberality 
in  religion  is  here  fully  understood  and  enjoyed.  Of  the 
sects,  four  are  Baptists,  three  Congregationalists,  one  each 
of  Episcopal,  Friends,  Methodist,  Universalis t,  and  Africans. 
Many  of  the  private  residences  are  unique,  elegant,  and  fine- 
ly placed,  and  have  extensive  views  of  the  city  and  country. 
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Boston  and  Providence  Railroad — The  capital  paid  in  is 
$  J, 782,000.     The  receipts  the  past  year  were, 

For  passengers,         .         .         .         .         .      $196,974 
For  merchandise,      .....  64,148 

Mail,  $2,'2b0,  rents  $1,741,      .        .         .  3,991 

Total,         ....  $265,113 

Dividends  for  one  year,  $136,312. 

The  Rhode  Island  Rail  road  Company  extends  to  Pawtucket, 
or  the  Massachusetts  line,  four  miles  from  Providence. 

A  branch  rail -road  extends  from  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence Rait-road  to  Taunton,  15  miles  to  the  east. 

The  rail-road  cars  start  at  regular  hours,  and  not  on  the 
arrival  of  the  boats,  as  formerly.  Fare  to  Boston  $2,  Sto- 
nington  the  same — distance  40  miles. 

Leaving  Providence  from  (he  dep6t  at  Sekonk,  for 
Boston,  by  the  new  rail-road  route  of  40  miles,  or  by  a  good 
turnpike  nearly  parallel  with  it,  we  arrive  in  four  miles  at 
Pawtucket,  at  and  below  the  beautiful  falls  in  the  river, 
north-east  from  Providence.  Here  a  grand  sight  bursts 
upon  the  traveler  as  he  crosses  the  bridge  or  viaduct,  and 
beholds  the  entire  body  of  the  large  Pawtucket  or  Blackstone 
River,  of  considerable  width  (200  feet)  and  volume,  tumb- 
ling over  the  rocks  in  a  variety  of  foaming,  heaving  chutes, 
with  a  descent  here  of  30,  and  in  all  of  50  feet,  that  gives 
immense  water  power  for  the  variety  of  manufactories  that 
are  here  establisiied,  viz.  12  cotton  factories,  with  35,000 
spindles  and  1,000  looms,  five  machine  shops,  and  four  iron 
works,  &ic.,the  whole  employing  2,000  operatives.  The  river 
that  passes  down  through,  or  past,  two  bridges  as  before 
stated,  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  this  village — popula- 
tion 3,000.  The  Pawtucket  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
36  miles  south  from  Boston,  16  west  from  Taunton,  38  south- 
east from  Worcester,  In  this  town  the  first  cotton  factory 
established  in  the  United  States  commenced. 

Atllehorouah  is  the  next  town,  and  has  a  branch  of  the 
Pawtucket  and  other  streams,  with  tine  water-power,  eight 
cotton  mills,  with  13,000  spindles  and  356  looms,  employing 
420  operatives;  also  a  metal  button  factory,  75  men,  and 
manufacturies  of  jewelry,  glass  buttons,  straw  hats,  and 
shuttles.  There  is  a  small  village  round  the  church,  and 
there  are  in  the  township  two  Presbyterian  and  two  Baptist 
eoogregations. 
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The  Rev.  Hahijah  Weld,  pastor  of  the  first  church  here, 
from  1727  to  1782 — 55  years,  deserves  mention,  as  a  most 
distinguished  example  of  tlie  purity,  zeal,  and  exactness  of 
the  genuine  descendants  of  the  puritans  of  the  old  school. 
Mr.  Weld's  salary  was  but  $220  a  year,  and  the  use  of  a  par- 
sonage lot;  with  this  and  a  farm  of  70  acres,  he  was  enabled 
to  support  his  family  of  15  children,  and  educate  them  better 
than  usual,  to  entertain  much  company  very  hospitably,  and 
aid  those  requiring.  His  fixed  rules  were,  breakfast  "at  six, 
dmner  at  12,  and  supper  at  six — all  precise  to  the  minute — 
no  visits  made  or  permitted  after  that  hour.  The  rigid  ob- 
servance of  these  arrangements  by  his  children,  laborers,  and 
servants  with  cheerfulness  and  submission,  was  the  secret  of 
the  prosperity  and  pleasantness  of  the  family.  His  hired 
people,  no  matter  how  busy  the  season,  or  of  urgent  impor- 
tance, even  if  crops  -were  in  the  open  field  and  threatened  by 
rain,  were,  according-  to  the  custom  of  our  forefathers,  dis- 
missed so  early  on  Saturday  afternoon  as  to  allow  them  to 
reach  home  before  sunset,  the  beginning  of  his  and  theNew 
England  Sabiiath.  Cattle  all  fed,  cows  milked,  and  the 
family  assembled,  and  spent  the  evening  in  reading  and 
prayer  until  nine  o'clock,  when  they  all  retired,  and  on  the 
Sabbath  naught  but  acts  of  strict  necessity  and  mercy  were 
permitted  until  sunset. 

During  his  long  life  he  was  never  once  detained  from  the 
pulpit  by  disease,  nor  from  any  other  of  his  pastoral  duties. 
His  sermons  were  written,  and  exactly  delivered  ;  but  he 
could  extemporize  occasionally,  but  never  compromised  with 
error.  Not  a  riot,  or  dissipation,  or  violation  of  order  among 
his  parishioners  escaped  his  rebuke  in  public  ;  and  if  any  one 
slept  during  divine  service,  a  sharp  and  pungent  reproof  fol- 
lowed. His  parochial  visits  were  punctual,  to  comfort, 
console,  rebuke,  or  alarm ;  and  stubbornness  and  impiety 
quailed  at  his  solemn  and  severe  lessons.  Neither  by  con- 
versation or  in  public  did  he  allow  vice,  licentiousness,  idle- 
ness, intemperance,  or  profaneness  to  escape  censure;  and 
his  own  example  of  virtue  caused  in  others  the  greatest 
veneration  and  complete  irrepioachability  in  his  character. 
His  manners  were  dignified  and  polite,  and  his  family  cour- 
teous and  well-bred,  and  harmony  and  good  will  ever  existed. 
He  was  below  the  mid<Ue  stature,  corpulent,  of  a  vigorous 
constitution  and  energetic  mind;  and  in  his  zeal  and  fidelity 
in  his  duties,  no  one  since  the  apostolic  days  exceeded  Mr. 
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W.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  in  his  82d  year,  and  so  were  his 
secular  affairs  arranged,  that  the  settlement  of  his  estate  cost 
less  than  five  dollars  ;  and  at  the  time  of  liis  death  only  one 
of  his  congregation  was  living  of  (hose  who  assisted  in  hi3 
settlement.  Industry,  exactness,  economy,  and  regularity 
were  the  true  causes  of  his  prosperity,  and  ability  to  sustain  his 
large  family. 

In  Foxborough  and  JVrentham,  Franklin,  Med  way,  and 
Medfield,  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  straw  are  used  and 
made  into  bonnets  in  the  factories.  On  several  streams  in 
Wrentham,  issuing  from  a  large  pond,  are  five  cotfon  mills 
and  factories  of  woolen  cloth  and  thread.  Anthracite  coal 
has  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  Mr.nsfield,  contiguous, 
on  the  south-east.  The  Mansfield  Coal  Company  have  sunk 
a  shaft  to  the  depth  of  34  feet,  from  which  a  drift  is  worked 
horizontally,  a  short  distance  into  a  bed  of  anthracite  coal, 
about  10  feet  thick — of  carbon,  96  parts  ;  aluminous  iron,  &c. 
four;  the  raiJ-road  from  Boston  to  Providence  is  within  80 
rods.  Sharon  and  Walpole  have  the  head  waters  of  the 
Neponselt  River,  and  in  the  latter  are  a  paper  and  six  cotton 
mills,  two  woolen  factories,  and  a  large  one  for  hoes,  and 
also  a  furnace — great  quantities  of  straw  are  also  made  up — 
limestone  is  here  found.    The  Mashapany  Pond  is  in  Sharon. 

Canton,  15  miles  south  of  Boston,  is  also  on  the  Nepon- 
sett,  has  several  large  ponds,  a  manufactory  of  bells  of 
superior  metal  and  sound,  a  steel  furnace,  two  forges,  two 
rolling  mills,  a  turning  mill,  and  a  factory  of  sheet  lead  ;  also 
three  cotton  mills,  a  woolen  factory,  making  600,000  yards 
of  cloth  annually,  three  machine  shops,  and  factories  of  sati- 
net, thread,  wick,  yarn,  cutlery,  and  farming  utensils;  it  has 
good  water  power,  and  is  easily  approached  by  rail-road.  The 
viaduct  or  bridge  here  cost  $80,000,  and  is  of  massive  hewn 
granite,  600  feet  long,  63  t"eet  above  the  foundation,  on  six 
arches,  with  a  succession  of  arches  at  the  top,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  workmanship. 

Cohassety  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  is 
noted  for  its  rocky  coast  and  numerous  shipwrecks  ;  it  is  16 
miles  south-east  of  Boston  by  water,  and  30  by  land ;  has 
about  100  sail  of  merchant,  coasting,  and  fishing  vessels,  and 
a  large  tide-water  power.  Salt  is  made  here.  This  is  a 
great  resort  for  citizens  and  strangers  in  summer,  to  escape 
the  sultriness  of  the  metropolis,  enjoy  the  sea  view,  pure  and 
exhilarating  air,  and  the  pleasures  of  fashionable  society. 
29* 
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The  heavy  swell  and  surf  tl)at  impinges  with  great  noise  and 
violence  on  this  exposed  and  dangerous  coast,  during  a  long 
north  east  storm,  is  one  of  the  grandest  sights  in  nature,  and 
equal  to  Niagara. 

Milton,  on  the  Neponsett,  seven  miles  south  of  Boston  and 
six  east  of  Dedham,  is  near  the  head  of  tide;  and  Blue  Hill, 
about  four  miles  east,  710  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  noted  land- 
mark for  sailors,  and  there  is  a  main  and  land  view  most  ex- 
tensive and  glorious  to  behold  from  its  prominent  and  eleva- 
ted summit ;  paper  mills  and  cotton  factories  are  at  the  stream 
near  its  base. 

A  branch  from  the  main  rail-road  leads  two  miles  west  to 
Dedham,  a  town  pleasantly  situated  on  Charles  River,  as 
here  called,  or  the  Neponsett,  10  miles  south-west  of  Boston. 
It  is  the  chief  town  in  Norfolk  County,  and  has  a  court  house 
of  hewn  granite,  three  cotton  and  one  v/orsied  factories,  a 
paper  mill;  lead  pipes  and  pumps  are  made. 

The  celebrated  orator,  Fisher  Araes,  was  born  herein  1758, 
and  died  in  1808.  Dedham  Bank,  capital  $150,000— popu- 
lation, 3,117. 

Q,uincij  is  eight  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  10  east  of  Ded- 
ham, or  Quincy,  or  Braintree  Bay,  and  noted  as  the  birth- 
place of  two  distinguished  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
John  Mams,  and  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  now 
resides  here,  and  is  the  representative  in  Congress  from  that 
county. 

The  celebrated  granite  of  this  region  is  quarried  to  a 
great  amount,  and  taken  by  a  rail-road  down  to  the  Nepon- 
sett; this  was  the  first  rail-road  made  in  the  United  States. 
Boots,  shoes,  and  salt  are  here  made.  The  good  schools  and 
pleasant  site  induce  many  families  to  reside  here. 

Dorchester  can  boast  of  erecting  the  first  water  mill  in  this 
county  in  1633;  it  has  now  a  great  variety  of  manufactures, 
and  the  soil  and  face  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  please  and 
attract  the  horticulturist,  and  farmer,  and  the  wealthy  citizen. 
Dorchester  and  Milton  Bank,  capital  $100,000;  population, 
4,000. 

Roxbury,  three  miles  from  Boston,  is  separated  by  the 
celebrated  narrow  neck  or  strip  of  land  from  the  city,  and 
was  fortified  dm-ing  the  revolutionary  war  by  lines  thrown  up 
across  the  isthmus,  and  defended  by  the  enemy.  The  coun- 
try is  rocky  and  uneven,  and  by  the  exercise  of  good  taste 
and  expenditure  of  money  and  skill,  a  residence  here  is  very 
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attractive,  and  it  abounds  in  pleasure  grounds  and  neat 
mansions — numerous  omnibusses  ply  constantly,  to  the  de- 
light of  thousands. 

The  environs  of  Jamaica  Pond,  in  this  town,  are  very  at- 
tractive and  delightful,  and  every  stranger  si)ould  make  a 
pilgrimage  around  its  vicinity.  The  late  defunct  Norfolk 
Bank  was  here,  that  had  a  capital  of  $200,000.  The  People's 
Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  In  1827  the  first  hourly 
coach  from  Boston  to  this  place  was  established,  now  others 
run  to  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  Dorchester,  and  other  pla- 
ces, to  say  nothing  of  rail-roads,  and  the  public  convenience 
is  greatly  promoted.  The  rail-road  enters  Boston,  and  lands 
the  traveler  at  the  dep6t,  near  the  Mall,  or  common. 

Taunton,  20  miles  east-north-east  of  Providence,  is  a  beau- 
tiful place,  and  the  shire  town  of  the  county,  at  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation  on  the  Taunton  River,  32  miles  south  of 
Boston,  and  32  north  of  Newport ;  it  has  much  water-power, 
eight  cotton  factories,  one  calico  printing  factory,  a  large 
forge,  and  factories  for  nails,  brads,  wire,  hoop  iron,  sheet 
zinc,  &c.  and  coach  and  carriage  makers;  30  coasting  ves- 
sels. A  rail-road  is  made  to  unite  with  one  from  Providence 
to  Boston.  Here  are  three  banks — the  Taunton,  capital 
$250,000,  the  Bristol  County,  capital  $100,000,  and  the 
Cohannet,  capital  $100,000;  also  two  Insurance  Companies, 
and  a  number  of  moral  and  religious  institutions — population 
of  the  tov/nship,  6,000.  The  town  is  built  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  has  two  lively-looking  verdant  greens  or 
squares,  the  Presbyterian  Church  being  on  one,  and  the 
court  house  on  the  other.  The  landing  is  at  a  village  one 
and  a  half  mile  down  the  river;  a  great  deal  of  iron  is  used 
up  here,  and  the  first  shovels  in  the  old  colonial  times  were 
made  here  by  Samuel  Leonard. 

The  bog  iron,  or  ore,  that  grows  in  the  numerous  small 
lakes  in  Plymouth  County,  in  Pembroke,  Kingston,  Halifax, 
Plymton,  and  especially  on  the  Assawampsit,  and  Long  Pond 
in  Middleborough,  that  is  raked  from  the  bottom,  has  given 
the  impetus  to  the  iron  trade.  One  of  the  first  rolling  and 
slitting  mills  in  New  England  was  in  this  county  in  1750. 

In  Bridgewater,  and  a  few  miles  north-east  towards  Scitu- 
ate,  and  on  a  line  extending  from  Taunton  towards  Roches- 
ter and  Buzzards  Bay,  begins  the  vast  body  of  sand  that, 
pervading  the  south-east  of  Massachusetts,  forms  the  penin- 
sula of  Cape  Cod. 
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Maynham,  on  Taunton  River,  is  three  miles  east  of  TaUn» 
ton.  A  number  of  large  ponds  exist  in  tliis  township,  pro- 
ducing a  good  water  power,  and  to  which  vast  quantities  of 
herring  resort.  On  the  side  of  one  of  these  pojids  Philip 
had  a  hunting  house.  The  venerable  house  of  the  "  Leo- 
nards,^^  erected  in  1650,  an  old  gothic  building,  is  now  standing 
and  owned  by  the  seventh  generation  ;  their  ancestors  were 
eminent  in  the  iron  business,  and  also  for  their  remarkable 
longevity,  for  of  44  males,  30  of  them  lived  to  be  74,  and 
between  80  and  90  years,  and  the  rest  to  be  aged;  and  of  25 
females,  two  to  be  near  100;  three  above  80 ;  nine  above  75; 
five  near  70;  eight  were  aged.  The  love  of  good  order  that 
prevails  iierc  is  proverbial,  and  it  has  been  said  that  "  among 
them  was  never  found  a  tory,  a  friend  to  paper  money,  or  an 
insurgent. 

The  road  from  Newport  to  Boston  by  land  is  up  the  island 
to  Tiverton  ferry,  thence  through  Troy  or  Fall  River,  and 
across  it  to  Somerset,  and  up  to  Dighton  and  Taunton. 

Fall  River,  so  named  from  being  on  the  Falls  of  the  out- 
let of  the  Watluppa  Ponds,  is  an  important  manufacturing 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  stream  with  Taunton  River,  and 
near  Mount  Hope  Bay.  One  of  these  ponds  is  11  miles  long 
and  one  mile  wide  ;  ihey  are  produced  by  deep,  never-end- 
ing springs,  and  are  two  miles  east  of  the  settlement;  the 
descent  of  this  river  is  136  feet  in  a  regular  volume  of  water, 
not  liable  to  excess  or  diminution,  and  adequate  to  heavy 
manufacturing  ope'rat  ions.  Here  are  nine  cotton  factories, 
31,000  spindles,  1,100  looms;  two  printing  establishments  of 
5,000,000  yards  of  calico  yearly  ;  one  satinet  tactory  of 
250,000  yards  the  year;  one  rolling  and  slitting  mill  of  700 
tons  of  nails,  one  iron  foundery,  two  machine  shops,  1,768 
operatives— paid  for  labor,  $316,175;  the  cost  of  stock  and 
maierials  manufactured  is  $l,\22,bS3  annually.  Fall  River 
Bank,  capital  $200,000.  The  harbor  is  safe,  and  of  easy 
access,  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships  that  are  fitted 
out  heie  as  whalers;  a  marine  rail-way  or  dry  dock  exists 
here.  The  population  in  1834,  5,500.  There  is  granite  here 
equal  to  any  in  the  Eastern  States  ;  a  rail-road  is  to  be  made 
to  Sekonk,  13  miles,  to  intersect  the  one  from  Providence  to 
Boston. 

The  Pocasset  Hotel,  built  in  1833,  is  a  splendid  building,  and 
no  house  in  the  country  has  better  accommodations.  A  regu- 
lar steam-boat  line  exists  from  this  to  Providence,  28  miles 
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by  water,  by  which  this  place  can  readily  be  visited  by  the 
curious  stranpier  from  New- York  or  elsewhere,  and  proceed 
south-east  to  New  Bedford,  or  north-east  to  Taunton,  or  west 
to  Bristol  and  Mount  Hope,  and  Philip's  throne  and  spring. 
(See  page  336.) 

Dighton,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  west  side  of  Taunton 
River,  has  three  cotton  factories,  a  furnace  and  other  iron 
works,  and  is  noted  for  the  marks  or  hieroglyphics  that  re- 
main on  a  rock  as  when  noticed  by  the  first  settlers  200 
years  since,  and  supposed  to  be  Danish  or  Indian. 

In  proceeding  east  from  Newport  to  New  Bedford,  we  pass 
in  succession  Weslport,  on  the  Acoakset,  and  Dartmouth,  on 
the  Accushnot  River,  (two  small  streams  and  inlets  near  the 
mouth  of  Buzzards  Bay,)  both  of  them  owning  a  few  whalers 
and  coasters,  and  having  mills,  factories,  and  iron  works  ;  and 
in  six  miles  arrive  at 

Nexo  Bedford,  an  important  place  of  business,  a  port 
of  entry  on  the  west  side  of  the  Acushnot,  a  small  stream 
that  falls  into  an  estuary  of  Buzzards  Bay.  The  town  is 
on  a  hill  that  faces  towards  the  harbor  on  the  east,  and 
appears  to  good  advantage  from  Fairhaven  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bay  or  harbor,  with  which  it  has  communi- 
cation by  a  bridge  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  besides 
the  abutments,  islands,  and  a  bar  that  extends  200  feet  more 
in  a  circuitous  manner.  The  water  in  the  channel  is  more 
than  30  feet  deep.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  tlie  anchorage  is 
good,  the  harbor  capacious  and  safe.  The  whaling  business 
is  carried  on  from  this  town  on  a  large  scale,  employing,  at 
this  time,  150  ships  and  brigs,  amounting  to  70,000  or  80,000 
tons.  There  are  10  oil  and  candle  n^anufactories,  besides 
much  oil  and  spermaceti  sold  in  a  crude  state.  The  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  700  in  1790,  to  13,354  in  1839: 
much  attention  is  bestowed  on  education  by  its  excellent 
academy,  and  16  public  and  many  private  schools  of  great 
excellence.  There  are  four  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $1,300,000, 
and  an  insurance  capital  of  $400,000.  It  is  214  miles  north- 
east by  east  from  New-York,  52  south  of  Boston,  52  north- 
west of  Nantucket,  30  by  land  north-east  of  Newport.  The 
streets  are  too  narrow  for  comfort.  Three  churches  for  Pres- 
byterians, three  Friends'  meeting-houses. 

Fairhaven  was  so  named  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation. 
Mr.  Rotch,  of  Nantucket,  was  the  first  settler  in  New  Bed- 
ford,  in  1764,  and  bought  the  land  of  a  Mr.  Rnssel,  hence  (as 
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the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  a  Russel)  this  name  of  New  Bed- 
ford, by  the  whim  of  the  proprietor,  was  selected  and  deter- 
mined. In  1778  this  place  was  burnt,  on  3d  of  September, 
by  4,000  British  troops  under  Grav,  and  property  to  the 
amount  of  $323,266  destroyed.  ' 


Cape  Cod. 

Sandwich  is  a  township  that  extends  from  Cape  Cod  Bay 
across  the  peninsula  for  five  miles  to  Buzzards  Bay,  and  con- 
tains streams  that  have  water-power  for  a  cotton,  a  woollen, 
and  a  nail  factory,  a  furnace,  and  three  carding  machines.  The 
glass  factory  is  the  largest  and  best  in  the  United  States,  has 
225  workmen,  and  makes  glass  to  the  value  of  $300,000 
yearly.  The  yards  and  buildings  cover  six  acres.  Two  glass 
houses,  one  of  10  and  one  of  eight  pots,  are  in  operation,  and 
a  cutting  shop,  a  cooper's  and  blacksmith's  shop,  to  make 
packages  for  the  ware,  and  there  are  others  for  all  the  pur- 
poses required  ;  two  vessels  also  to  bring  and  take  the 
materials  used  and  exported.  A  rail-road  and  a  canal  ex- 
tend from  the  wharf  to  the  factory.  Of  raw  materials  used 
annually,  are  600  tons  of  sand  from  Mauric  River,  New  Jer- 
sey, 700.000  pounds  red  lead,  450,000  of  pearlash,  70,000  of 
saltpetre.  There  is  consumed  1,100  cords  pine  and  700  of 
oak'wood;  100,000  bushels  of  coal  from  Pictou,  Sydney,  and 
Virginia;  66  tons  hay  and  straw  are  used  in  packing.  Order 
and  economy  in  the  use  of  materials  and  labor  is  strict — no 
loss — a  use  for  all ;  the  fire  for  the  steam  engine  is  made 
from  the  chips  and  refuse  coal ;  tiie  heat  is  conveyed  in  iron 
pipes,  under  pans  filled  with  sea  water,  and  thus  evaporates 
water  and  makes  10  bushels  of  salt  a  day  ;  all  the  ashes  is 
bleached  and  the  lye  boiled  down  to  potash,  thus  saving  what 
others  lose  or  throw  away.  The  glass  made  here  is  equal, 
in  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  shape,  to  the  best  in  Europe. 
There  are  60  houses  for  the  workmen  and  their  families, 
1,000  in  number. 

The  large  and  various  ponds  afford  fine  fishing  and  fowling, 
and  deer  are  to  be  had  by  shooting;  and  this,  and  its  neigh- 
bor Barnstable,  for  rural  sports  are  celebrated.  The  harbor 
is  good.  Tiiere  are  18  sail  of  coasters,  fishing  vessels,  &.c. 
A  ship  canal,  if  made  over  the  level  route,  a  mere  step  from 
Buzzards  Bay  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  for  sea  vessels  to  pass 
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through,  will  save  200  to  300  miles  of  the  most  dangerous 
coast  navigation  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  around 
Nantucket  shoals  and  Cape  Cod. 

Barnstable,  at  Sandy  Neck,  on  the  north  side,  has  a  good 
bay  and  harbor  for  vessels  of  eight  feet  draft;  and  Hyannis, 
on  the  south  side,  six  miles  distant,  is  also  good,  but  the 
breakwater  now  being  made,  will  render  it  safe  from  all 
winds.  In  1779  the  manufacture  of  salt  began  here — it  then 
sold  for  $6  a  bushel;  2,200  hogsheads  of  salt  are  made  in  a 
year  by  solar  evaporation.  This  town  has  50  coasting  ves- 
sels, many  ponds  and  extensive  salt  marshes — population, 
4,000—65  miles  from  Boston,  30  from  Plymouth. 

Breivster,  16  miles  east-by-north  of  Barnstable,  and  six 
north  of  Chatham,  has  eight  fishing  and  coasting  vessels, 
makes  400  hogsheads  of  salt,  and  300  barrels  of  Glauber  and 
Epsom.  From  three  ponds,  covering  1,000  acres,  is  a 
stream  of  water,  on  which  is  a  cotton,  carding,  and  other 
small  mills,  machine  shops,  &c. 

Cliatliam,  on  the  south  side  or  elbow  of  the  cape,  has  it 
good  harbor  at  Pleasant  Bay,  and  50  sail  of  coasting  and 
fishing  vessels — makes  2,300  hogsheads  of  salt. 

Dennis,  eight  miles  east  of  Barnstable,  has  7,000  tons  of 
shipping  in  the  fishing  and  coasting  trade.  Bass  River  and 
pond  gives  a  small  water-power  ;  60,000  bushels  of  salt,  500 
barrels  of  Epsom  are  made  yearly.  Scargo  Hill  is  the  high- 
est in  the  county — extensive  salt  meadows. 

Falmouth,  or  the  Vineyard  Town,  is  a  pleasant  town,  six 
miles  north  of  Holmes'  Hole,  or  Martha's  Vineyard  ;  has 
seven  whale  ships  and  40  sail  of  coasters  and  fishers,  and  40 
ponds,  and  some  water  power,  a  woolen  factory,  two  carding 
machines. 

Yarmouth  has  75  sail  of  fishers  and  coasters,  makes  7,500 
hogsheads  of  salt  and  800  barrels  of  Glauber  and  Epsom. 
Bass  River,  the  outlet  of  several  ponds,  gives  a  small  water 
power.  Barnstable  Bank,  ^150,000  capital;  72  miles  south- 
east of  Boston. 

Pleasant  Bay  and  Islands  is  just  north  of  or  below  the 
elbow  of  Cape  Cod  ;  between  tiiat  and  Chatham  Beach,  a  long 
narrow  heap  of  sand,  as  i3  Cape  Malabar,  that  juts  out  for  lO 
miles  to  the  south-west  towards  Nantucket,  forming,  wiih 
the  coast  around,  the  elbow,  a  break-water  for20or30  miles, 
to  receiv'^e  the  furious  assaults  of  the  surges  and  tides  of  the 
ocean. 
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Between  Pleasant  Bay  on  the  south  east,  and  VVellfleet 
Bay  on  the  north-west,  or  sheltered  side  of  the  cape,  and  on 
the  ridge  winding-  to  the  north-east,  is  the  public  road,  lead- 
ing through  Orleans  to  Easthnm,  Wellfleet,  Truro,  Province- 
town,  s^nA  Cape  Co(/ and  Harbor  ;  passing  over  the  narrowest 
parts  of  the  cape,  and  enjoying  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
the  wild  coast  view,  the  raging  billows  bursting  in  near  prox- 
imity, and  the  deep,  fine  yellow  sands,  the  sport  of  the  whirl- 
ing v.'inds  and  gales,  assuming  the  most  fantastic,  singular 
features,  even  productive  of  admiration,  amusement,  and 
comparison  to  the  snow  wreaths  of  winter,  or  hills,  valleys, 
or  plains  ;  the  hills  rise  to  '200  feet,  commanding  a  field  of 
vision  of  land  and  water  to  the  utmost  extent;  in  form  they 
are  elegant,  round,  destitute  of  any  richer  verdure  than  the 
beach  grass,  or  the  whortleberry  bushes,  or  small  stunted 
oaks,  yet  they  captivate  the  eye  by  the  naked  gracefulness  of 
their  rough,  wild,  pointed  summits. 

Cape  Cod  houses  are  of  one  story,  with  four  rooms  on  the 
lower  floor;  shingled  on  the  sides  and  rnofs;  the  chimney  in 
the  middle,  in  rear  of  the  front  door,  that  has  two  windows 
at  each  side;  there  are  ul?o  two  larger  and  two  smaller  in 
the  gable  end;  the  general  aspect  is  tidy  ;  the  appendages 
neat,  denoting  comfort ;  in  some  instances  the  houses  are 
placed  on  wooden  blocks;  the  cellars  circular  or  cistern- 
formed,  of  bricks,  to  resist  the  inroad  of  the  sand. 

Much  of  the  road  from  Yarmouth  to  Orleans  is  hilly  or 
disagreeable,  with  a  lean  soil;  the  forests  low,  untiirifty,  ex- 
tending for  three  miles  in  Dennis,  but  admitting,  at  times, 
views  of  the  bay,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  traveler. 

On  the  entire  salt  eva[)orating  region  of  Barnstable  County, 
from  Sandwich  to  Provincetown,  are  136  works,  with  an  area 
surface  of  1,213,138  square  feet,  yielding  40,-^38  bushels  oi" 
salt,  181,969  pounds  of  Glauber;  a  trifling  yield  compared 
to  the  vast  amount  of  the  salt  W'orks  in  Syracuse,  J\e\v- York. 
(Seepage  103.) 

Harwich  is  on  an  easy  declivity  towards  the  south,  over- 
looking a  number  of  large  and  small  lakes  between  it  and 
Chatham. 

Pocket  Neck  and  Pocket  Island,  in  Pleasant  Bay,  are  in 
the  township  of  Orleans,  where  12  to  15  bushels  of  maize, 
and  eight  of  rye,  are  an  average  crop.  Old  men  and  boys  do 
the  field  work;  the  young  and  active  middle-aged  do  the 
fishing ;  wood  is  scarce  and  dear,  and  peat  is  used  al«o  as 
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fuel.  The  granile  rocks  are  not  seen  beyond  this  vicinity  on 
the  cape. 

From  Orleans  to  Provincetown  is  30  miles.  On  the  road 
to  Easthara,  diverging  from  the  road  towards  the  bay  on  the 
west,  is  seen  a  large,  frightful,  sandy  waste,  where  the  sur- 
face of  1,000  acres  has  been  blown  away  to  the  depth  of  10 
feet,  the  beach  grass  that  formerly  protected  it  having  been 
ilestroyed  by  cattle  ;  nothing  can  be  more  desolate,  abandon- 
ed, or  sterile  than  this  idea  of  an  African  Nubian  desert. 

At  Easthain  is  a  perfect  plain,  with  a  view  on  the  narrow 
peninsula,  of  the  bay  on  the  west,  and  the  ocean  to  the 
cast,  both  magnificent,  and  seemingly  prepared  to  swallow 
np  tlie  narrow,  intrusive,  insignificant  strip  of  land  of  only 
three  miles  in  width;  the  sterile  soil,  large,  common,  unen- 
closed fields  increase  for  six  miles,  succeeded  by  a  dwarf 
forest  of  oaks  and  pines,  that  lasts  to  Wellfleet  and  Truro, 
at  first  over  a  high  level  surfac'fe,  then,  in  a  few  miles,  hills 
and  valleys,  with  a  tract  of  200  acres  of  good  lund;  snug 
houses,  with  fences  and  apple  orchards,  sheltered  by  a  pro- 
tecting grove  of  locust  or  cherry  trees,  occur  occasionally  in 
valleys  environed  by  hills  of  a  size  to  give  the  aid  sought 
from  the  sea  exposure. 

Truro  and  Wellfleet,  though  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
peninsula  near  the  harbors,  are  also  in  valleys,  and  enjoy  a 
better  soil,  with  more  immunity  from  violent  winds.  The 
Clay  Pounds  ave  a  vast  body  of  clay  or  marl  in  the  midst  of 
the  sand  hiils.  Pamel,  the  Indian  name  of  Truro,  is  on  the 
wris^  of  Cape  Cod  ;  Provincetown  is  on  the  thumb ;  Wellfleet 
is  a  famous  place  for  good  oysters,  also  for  catching  gulls  by 
torch  light,  and  if  comm6n  report  is  true,  also  for  a  prolific 
manufacture  of  twins  and  trios  in  the  family  way;  it  is  33 
miles  from  Barnstable  ;  Truro,  41.  Truro  makes  2,500  hogs- 
heads of  salt,  and  has  40  to  50  fishing  vessels. 

Race  Point  is  at  the  nortiiern  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  and 
Provincetown  is  three  miles  south,  52  south-east  of  Boston, 
50  north-east  of  Barnstable,  with  a  safe,  deep,  land-locked 
harbor,  open  to  the  south-east,  and  invaluable  for  the  safety 
and  refuge  of  coasters,  as  was  first  tested  in  1620,  by  the 
Mayjioiotr,  with  its  sacred  freight  of  the  puritans  and  pilgrim 
fathers  of  New  England.  G,000  tons  of  fishing  and  400  of 
coasting  vessels;  a  whaler  or  two  are  owned  here;  .5,000 
hogsheads  of  salt  are  made  in  a  year,  employing  in  all,  1,000 
men  and  boys.  There  is  a  sperm  candle  factory,  also  an 
30 
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insurance  capital  of  $50,000;  45,000  quintals  of  cod  and 
17,000  barrels  of  mackerel  have  enriched  this  place  in  one 
season. 

That  fortunes  have  been  made  on  this  unpromising  tract, 
by  zeal,  industry,  or  enterprise  properly  directed,  numerous 
instances  might  be  adduced  ;  let  one  instance  suffice,  that  of 
Doane,  oFWellfleet,  whose  estate  reached  half  a  million. 

For  thrift,  activity,  or  perseverance,  the  men  of  this  pe- 
ninsula are  celebrated  as  navigators  or  commanders  of  mer- 
chant ships;  the  women  for  economy,  management,  and 
good  housewifery. 

From  Sandwich,  proceeding  north-west  to  Plymouth,  the 
settlements  in  the  forest  of  yellow  pines,  are  few,  lonely,  and 
sad  ;  alternate  prevalence  of  plain  and  hill;  on  the  shore  the 
scene  is  wild,  even  romantic. 

Sacrifice  Rock  and  Clam  Pudding  Pond  should  be  inquired 
for,  and  visited  by  curious  strangers,  as  memorable  places  ; 
the  former  frequented  by  the  aborigines  in  their  reli^MOus 
ceremonies;  the  latter  by  the  early  colonists  in  their  festivals 
or  thanksgivings  ;  the  rock  that  received  the  feet  of  the  pious, 
hardy  pilgrims  on  their  landing,  will  of  course  be  eagerly 
sought  out  near  the  shore  by  every  descendant  of  those 
venerable  progenitors  of  a  great  and  respectable  portion  of  the 
American  population.  The  rock  is  removed  from  its  original 
site  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  to  be  more  prominent. 

Plymouth  has  about  5,000  inhabitants,  three  Congrega- 
tional, one  Baptist  church,  a  court  house  and  jail ;  is  com- 
pactly built,  plain,  and  not  expensive;  the  main  street  runs 
parallel  with  the  shore  on  a  side  hill,  irregular,  broken  by 
cross  streets;  the  hill  faces  to  the  north-east,  is  one  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  wide,  one  and  a  half  mile  long;  the  pine  plain 
is  extensive,  connected  with  those  east. 

The  cemetery  of  the  first  settlers,  the  first  house  and  well, 
are  all  to  be  seen  with  emotions  of  a  peculiar  character,  from 
the  chain  of  events  and  causes  that  have  thence  ensued.  It 
is  35  miles  south-east  of  Boston,  with  a  spacious  but  not  deej) 
harbor,  defended  by  Gurnet  Point,  projecting  to  the  south 
from  the  Duxberry  shore.  There  are  numerous  fishing  and 
coasting  vessels  ;"tonnage,  18.000.  A  large  pond,  with  its 
rapid  outlet  or  descent,  facilitates  manufactories  of  cotton, 
iron,  shovels,  rolling,  slitting,  and  oil  mills,  &c.  The  Old 
Colony  and  Plymouth  Banks  have  each  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
The  reminiscences  connected  with   its   first  settlement  or 
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early  history,  with  the  last  centurial  comraemoration  here 
in  1820,  have  afSxed  upon  it  the  strongest  attention  or 
attachments  ofthe  eastern  people  and  their  descendants. 

The  main  road  to  Boston  is  through  Kingston,  Hanover, 
Weymouth,  Quincy,  Dorchester,  Roxbury  ;  a  road  more  to 
The  east  from  Kinestcn,  passes  through  Duxbury,  Marshfield, 
(the  residence  o!  Daniel  ^\'ebster,)  and  over  the  North  River, 
a  deep,  navigable  stream,  to  Scituate,  Cohasset ;  thence 
westerly  to  Hsngham,  Weymouth,  Quincy,  and  Boston.  This 
road  taken  in  reversed  order,  from  Boston  10  Plymouth, 
Sandwich,  Barnstable,  and  the  extreme  cape,  as  described, 
or  to  Marslifield  and  Falmouth,  on  the  east  of  Buzzards  Bay, 
where  are  yet  remaining  a  few  descendants  of  native  Indians 
on  the  coast  and  around  the  ponds;  and  pleasant  island 
scenery  may  he  reached  with  ease  in  a  short  time  from  Bos- 
ton, or  Taunton,  or  New  Bedford. 

In  the  town  clerk's  office  of  Plymouth  are  the  earliest 
records;  the  original  charter  in  its  old  box,  &c. 


PART     SECOND 


SOUTHERiV     ROUTES. 


Route  from  New-Tork  to  Pliiladelplaia, 
Baltimore,  aud  tlie  Tirg^iiiia  Springes, 
and  tliroug^li  Oeorg:ia  and  Alabama  to 
New  Orleans. 

Two  daily  routes  offer,  first  for  $3.  by  steam-boat  of  the 
Union  Line,  between  the  Battery  and  Morris-street,  at  six  A.  M. 
to  Amboy,  and  thence  by  rail-road  to  Bordentown.  Second 
for  ^4,  by  rail-road,  through  Newark,  Elizabethtown,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Trenton,  at  eight  A.  M.  and  four  P.  M. 

By  the  first  route  the  steam-boats  depart  from  the  piers  in 
the  Hudson  River  near  the  Battery,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning-  in  summer,  and  at  seven  in  the  fall  and  in  the  cold 
season ;  the  other  line  leaves  the  foot  of  Liberty-street  at 
eight  o'clock. 

A  busy  scene  ensues  immediately  after  leaving  the  dock 
in  New-York,  from  the  crowding  of  passengers  to  the  office 
window  to  pay  the  fare,  $3,  and  to  arrange  for  the  seats  in 
the  rail  cars;  on  this  the  comfort  and  pleasure  much  depend 
of  a  party  of  ladies  or  g-entlemen,  and  this  should,  if  possible, 
be  attended  to  immediately,  before  or  after  starting,  or  even 
the  day  previous,  at  the  office  in  Washington-street,  as  the 
hurry  and  press  is  at  times  on  this  occasion  disagreeable. 

The  stranger  that  is  proceeding  across  the  bay  and  harbor 
of  New-York  towards  the  south  and  west,  will  have  his  at- 
tention engrossed  and  enchained  by  the  admiration  of  the 
panorama  that  is  presented  as  he  rapidly  advances  towards 
the  centre  of  the  lake-like  expanse  of  the  open  bay,  and 
gazes  at  the  admirable  features  of  the  marine  portion  of  the 
picture,  embracing  a  curve  of  more  than  twenty  miles  of 
shore  bounding  the  amphitheatrical  frame  of  tlic  picture, 
with  the  aperture,  called  the  Narrows,  between  Long  Island 
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and  Staten  Island,  leading  the  eye  towards  the  main  avenue 
to  the  broad  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  highway  of  nations, 
enlivened,  jaerhaps,  at  the  time  by  ships  of  war  at  anchor  or 
under  sail,  and  the  arrival  or  departure  of  the  finely  modeled 
merchant  ship,  all  in  gallant  trim,  or  mayhap  the  still  more 
novel  and  impressive  sight  of  the  new  and  stupendous  ocean 
steamers  that  have  united  America  and  Europe  into  near 
proximity  of  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  intro- 
duced a  new  and  important  epoch  in  the  intercourse  of  dis- 
tant nations  with  one  another,  that  is  destined  to  have  a 
weighty  and  a  mighty  influence  in  war  or  in  peace,  in  civili- 
zing and  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  human  family. 

Tiie  eye  instinctively  roauis  from  the  fast  receding  city, 
its  tall  spires  and  clustering  taper  masts  of  the  shipping  that 
skirt  its  wharves  and  shores,  up  to  the  broad  and  noble  Hud- 
son, that  leads,  past  rocky  dikes  and  lofty  mountains,  to  the 
complete  interior  of  a  great  State  and  nation,  thus  forming  a 
stupendous,  deep,  natural  canal  of  more  than  150  miles  long, 
and  a  mile  to  a  half  mile  in  width,  that  human  art  and  skill 
could  not  have  effected  on  such  a  grand  and  efficient  scale. 

The  light-house  on  Robin's  Re(;f  is  erected  on  the  edge  of 
the  channel,  on  the  western  side,  and  rises  from  a  ledge  of 
dangerous  rocks  so  near  the  usual  course  of  steam-boats  and 
ships  that  many  accidents  have  occured  thereby,  that  will 
now  be  avoided. 

Neio  Brighton  is  next  presented  on  the  northeast  point  of 
the  island  before  us,  arrayed  in  ail  its  attractions  of  architec- 
tural good  taste  and  eligible  poeition,  that  commands  a 
capital  view  of  the  city  and  harbor  of  New-York,  its  islands, 
and  sweeping  and  graceful  shores. 

The  Pavillion  hotel,  and  the  Sailors^  Snug  Harbor  a  mile 
beyond,  are  the  most  imposing  edifices  that  are  presented  on 
this  shore.  The  Sailors'  Retreat,  the  Hospitals,  and  splen- 
did and  spacious  erections  for  Quarantine,  are  all  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  seen  to  more  advantage  by 
those  proceeding  to  or  arriving  from  sea. 

The  creative  feeble  efforts  of  man  sink  into  insignificance 
when  arrayed  on  shores,  where  the  natural  outline  compre- 
hends such  massive  and  sublime  features;  nevertheless  the 
islands  in  the  harbor,  and  their  crowning  forts,  castle,  and 
ramparts  for  defence,  together  with  the  many  graceful  and 
imposing  architectural  erections  of  the  few  more  recent  years, 
that  salute  the  eye  of  the  passing  stranger  as  he  urges  his 
30* 
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way  through  the  narrow  straits  between  Staten  Island  and 
New  Jersey,  the  Kills,  are  certainly  entitled  to  respectful  notice, 
from  the  evident  and  rapid  improvement  of  the  taste  of  the 
owners  of  many  of  the  beautiful  temples,  and  palace-like, 
and  pillared,  and  portico  residences  tiiat  adorn  this  arm  of 
the  sea  on  either  shore,  intermixed  with  the  more  unpretend- 
ing yet  comfortable  abodes  and  residences  of  the  less 
wealthy  portion  of  the  community. 

The  whole  face  of  the  island,  called,  by  the  first  Dutch  set- 
tlers, Stadt,  or  Staten  Island,  abounds  with  beauties  and 
capabilities  that  are  destined  sooner  or  later  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  public  as  a  charming  resort  of  the  retired  and  weal- 
thy citizens  of  the  great  metropolis  adjacent;  from  the 
many  commanding  heights  and  elevations  are  the  finest 
views  towards  the  interior,  and  also  of  an  illimitable  expanse 
of  ocean,  said  to  be  the  finest  coast  views  in  the  United 
Slates. 

VVe  soon  draw  near  Amboy,  the  place  of  landing  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Raritan  River,  that  here  unites  with  the 
great  bay  of  that  name,  and  by  the  transition  from  steaming 
by  water  to  that  of  steaming  by  land,  conveyance  is  effected 
in  a  miraculously  short  time,  aided  by  crosses,  pullies,  cranes, 
&c.  to  lift  and  arrange  the  huge  masses  of  trunks  or  luggage, 
or,  to  use  the  popular  American  phrase,  baggage. 

Before  arriving  at  the  landing-place  at  South  Amboy,  25 
miles  from  New-York,  the  spacious  bay  and  estuary  of  the 
Raritan  expands  towards  the  east,  with  a  view  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  of  the  light-houses  on  Sandy  Hook,  and  the 
highlands  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  shipping  entering  and  de- 
parting. The  route  to  New  Brunswick,  20  miles  west,  leads 
up  the  Raritan  River. 

On  arriving  at  South  Amboy,  the  cars  and  locos  will  be 
found  in  readiness  on  the  wharf;  the  ascent  soon  enters  a 
line  of  deep  cutting  through  the  sand-hills,  and  continues  in 
a  barren  and  uninteresting  region  to  Hubertsville,  Highta- 
town,  Spotswood,  and  CentreviUe,  36  miles  to  Bordentown, 
on  the  Delaware  River. 

Although  uninviting  in  its  aspect,  yet  this  sterile  region 
has  important  deposits  of  marl  beneath  its  surface,  which  is 
beginning  to  be  used,  and  is  fast  improving  the  lands  in  this 
part  of  New  Jersey. 

Dreary  and  dull,  sandy  and  poor,  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  face  of  the  country  in  the  part  of  New  Jersey  pervaded 
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by  the  rail-road  between  South  Amboy  and  Bordentown,  on 
the  Delaware,  a  distance  of  36  miles,  and  occupying  from  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  that  if  not  enlivened  by  agree- 
able society  and  companionship,  will  pass  heavily  and  weari- 
ly, from  the  lameness  and  monotony  that  prevails,  and  the 
utter  want  of  excitement  in  the  proximate  objects,  until,  in 
reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  Delaware  River  at  Bordentown, 
the  extensive  grounds  and  mansion  of  an  ex-king  of  Spain, 
of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  forms  an  eager  subject  of  attention 
to  the  curious  traveler,  and  to  all  reflecting  or  well  informed 
persons,  a  striking  instance  of  the  versatility  and  fluctuating 
nature  of  all  temporal  honors  and  enjoyments,  from  the 
throne  of  majesty  to  the  simple  republican,  of  retired,  unob- 
trusive, quiet  habits,  such  as  Joseph  Bonaparte  is  now  said 
to  be,  by  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

The  further  continuation  of  the  passage  onward  to  Phila- 
delphia is  usually  effected  in  the  pleasant  season  of  spring 
and  summer,  or  when  the  river  is  open,  by  steam-boat  con- 
veyance for  the  remaining  distance  of  30  miles  ;  but  the  line 
of  rail-road  that  is  continued  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  for  the  most  part  from  Bordentown  to  Camden, 
opposite  Philadelphia,  always  offers  as  a  resource  in  that 
short  period  of  the  winter,  when  the  ice  in  the  Delaware  pre- 
sents an  obstacle  to  the  free  or  safe  use  of  steam-boats. 

The  cars  make  a  pause  at  the  depot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  and  a  change  of  conveyance  takes  place  usually 
to  the  steam-boat,  down  the  river  to  Philadelphia,  although 
the  rail-road  is  continued  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  28 
miles,  to  Camden.  The  change  in  the  mode  of  getting  on 
from  Bordentown,  for  the  remaining  distance  by  water  of  30 
miles,  will  be  grateful,  and  will,  like  the  part  just  traveled  on 
the  rails,  occupy  about  two  hours  and  a  half  very  agreeably, 
in  passing  down  the  beautiful  River  Delaware,  and  past  the 
towns  of  Burlington  and  Bristol:  at  the  latter  place  is  the 
canal  leading-  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  Easton,  and  up 
the  Lehigh  River  to  Mauch  Chunk  coal  mines,  106  miles. 

The  entire  and  direct  rail-road  route  that  is  now  completed 
between  New-Forkand  Philadelphia,  via  Fnwies Hook,  ^tw- 
ark,  Elizabethtown,  Rahway,  (VVoodbridge,)  New  Brunswick, 
(Kingston,  Princeton,)  J'renton,  Bristol,  and  Frankford,  pur- 
suing very  nearly  the  old  established  revolutionary  sl;>i;e 
route,  avoiding  ail  water  or  steam-boat  transfer  from  tiie 
langi,  and  vice  versa,  but,  in  four  or  five  hour?,  quietly  taking 
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up  the  traveler  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  referred  to,  at 
either  end  of  the  rail-road,  and  setting  him  down  and  trans- 
planting him  in  all  possible  ease  and  luxury  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  a  distance  of  94  miles,  will  undoubtedly  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  majority  of  timid  and  careful  travelers,  to  the 
more  circuitous  route  of  circumnavigating  Staten  Island, 
and  passing  over  New  Jersey  and  down  the  Delaware, 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  difference  in  point  of  time 
between  the  two  routes  is  by  no  means  great,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  novelty  and  variety,  both  will  no  doubt  be  frequented 
and  receive  a  fair  trial  from  the  impartial  traveler. 

The  first  or  six  o'clock  line  of  passengers  from  New- York 
will  arrive  at  Philadelphia  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  by  the 
steam  boat. 

By  the  second  route  from  New-York  to  Philadelphia,  lead- 
ing by  rail-road  through  Newark,  Elizabethtown,  and  New 
Brunswick,  passage  is  taken  at  the  office  at  the  foot  of  Liber- 
ty-street, New-York,  departing  at  eight  A.  M.  and  four  P.  M. 
(and  for  Newark  and  New  Brunswick,  at  various  hours  in 
the  day,  as  may  always  be  ascertained,)  and  passing  very 
nearly  along  the  line  of  the  old  post-road,  more  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  than  the  lirst  route,  and  reaching  Philadelphia 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  fare,  ^4. 

The  New  Jersey  Rail-road,  incorporated  in  1832,  with  a 
capital  of  $750,000,  extends  from  the  Hudson  River  opposite 
Courtlnndt-street,  New-York,  tlirougli  Newark,  Elizabeth- 
town.  Woodbridge,  Rahway,  New  Brunswick,  to  Trenton, 
(and  thence  to  Philadelphia  by  another  charter. )  Two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Jersey  City  is  the  branch  leading  to  the 
manufacturing  town  o(  Paler  son,  and  the  remarkable  Falls 
of  the  Passaic. 

After  passing  over  the  embankment  soon  after  starting, 
the  deep  rock  excavation  on  Bergen  Ridge  will  be  noticed, 
as  having  caused  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  expense  ;  and 
as  belonging  to  the  same  range  that,  extending  north,  forms, 
for  20  miles,  the  imposing  rampart  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  called  the  Palisades.  On  passing  through  the  deep 
rock-cut  and  emerging  from  the  ridge,  a  striking  view  is 
presented  of  the  low  lands  bordering  the  Hackensack  River, 
a  id  the  city  o^  Ncicark,  with  its  clustered  spires  and  houses, 
a;  d  a  background  of  hills  and  mountains.  After  passing  the 
mi  adows  and  the  Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers,  on  a  via- 
du  :t,  the  road  rounds  to  the  south,  and  skirls  along  the  city, 
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with  a  branch  leading-  up  to  the  main  street.  The  Morris 
Canal,  (that  extends  through  this  Slate,  and  passing  north- 
ward as  far  as  Patterson,  there  winds  around  the  ridge  and 
assumes  a  south-westerly  direction  to  its  termination  at  the 
Delaware,  opposite  Easton  in  Pennsylvania,)  here  has  its 
eastern  descent  into  this  city  by  an  inclined  plane,  that  raises 
and  depresses  boats  by  iron  cliains  and  rollers,  over  a  slope, 
from  the  hill  above  to  the  level  below,  of  GO  feet,  and  by  locks 
into  the  Passaic  River. 

The  canal  winds  northerly  to  Paterson  12  miles,  thence 
westerly,  across  Morris  County,  for  30  miles,  and  receiving  its 
feeder  from  the  Hopatnng  Lake,  900  feet  above  tide,  it  de- 
scends, by  the  vale  of  the  Musconetung  to  the  south-west,  for 
60  milep,'to  £a5/on  on  the  Delaware,  It  is  32  feet  wide  at 
top  and  18  at  bottom,  and  four  dpep  ;  rise  and  fall  1,657 
feet ;  has  24  locks  of  a  rise  or  fall,  total  of  223  feet,  and  23 
inclined  plains  as  above,  in  the  aggregate  of  1,334  feet;  cost, 
about  $2,000,000.  It  has  200  bridges,  12  aqueducts,  five 
dams,  30  culverts,  four  guard  locks  ;  began  in  1825;  finished 
n\  1835. 

The  rail-road  to  Morristown,  32  miles,  begins  at  the  rail- 
road bridge,  and  pervades  Centre  and  Broad-streets,  and 
winds  through  the  gorges  and  vales  in  Orange,  Springfield, 
&c.  and  is  a  pleasant  route — fare,  §1. 

Newark  has  70  or  80  flourishing  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  boots,  shoes,  carriages,  jewelry,  hats,  leather  in  all 
branches,  harness,  &c.  and  plating  in  silver  and  brass,  and 
an  active  population  of  20,000  souls,  20  churches,  and  many 
hotels,  &c.  four  banks,  and  insurance  companies,  and  2,500 
houses,  150  stores,  groceries,  &c.;  value  of  exports,  S8,000,000. 
Jt  has  ships  in  the  whaling  trade,  and  the  Lehigh  coal  trade 
passes  through  it  on  the  canal,  and  steam-boats  and  rail- 
road cars  ply  frequently  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  passenger  next  arrives  at  Elizabelhtoicn  in  six,  Rah- 
way  in  five,  and  New  Brunswick  in  12  miles  ;  and  those  who 
have  in  times  past  been  obliged  to  crawl  along  at  a  snail's 
pace  on  this  thoroughfare,  with  the  mud  up  to  the  axles  of 
the  stage,  will  now  proceed  on  their  way  here,  rejoicing  at 
improved  velocity  on  the  iron  tracks  and  iron  wheels  beneath 
them,  as  forming  a  very  agreeable  contrast  with  the  former 
means  of  conveyance. 

New  Brunswick  has  600  houses,  6,000  inhabitants,  seven 
churches,  two  banks,  8  or  12  hotels,  and  over  100  stores,  and 
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is  situated  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the 
Raritau  River,  and  is  also  the  seat  of  RutJers'  College  and 
school,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Reformed  Bulch  Church; 
and  liere  also  commences  the  Delate  are  And  Ruriian  Canal, 
that  extends  to  Boidentown  on  the  Delaware  ;  it  is  42  miles 
in  length,  has  14  locks,  and  116  feet  of  lockage.  Locks  110 
feet  long,  24  wide,  and  navigable  lor  schooners  and  sloops, 
and  has  been  very  beneficial  in  its  operation,  and  saves  the 
exposure  and  risk  of  a  circuitous  coast  navigation  of  several 
hundred  miles,  and,  in  connection  with  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware,  and  Dismal  Swamp  Canals,  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  and  River  Delaware, 
forms  a  line  of  safe  interior  trade  from  Providence  and  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  to  the  waters 
of  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds,  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  within  Cape  Hatteras,  excepting  a  short  sea  ex- 
posure round  Point  Judith.  The  water  to  supply  this  canal 
is  taken  from  the  River  Delaware  ai  Bull's  Island,  and  is 
conducted  for  23  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  the 
main  canal  at  Trenton.  The  cost  of  the  canal,  feeder,  &c. 
was  about  S2,OO0,O00. 

Princeton  is  the  seat  of  a  college.  (Nassau  Hall,)  and  of  a 
Theological  Sendnary,  both  of  great  celebrity,  and,  from  its 
elevation  and  healthy  position,  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  place 
of  education.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Stony  Brook  in  this 
vicinity,  during  the  revolution,  between  the  American  forces 
under  General  Washington,  and  those  of  the  British;  an- 
other action,  in  1776,  was  abo  fought  at  and  near  Trenton,  in 
winch  General  Washington  was  again  the  assailant,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  several  hundred  men.  The  rail-road 
from  Trenton  southerly,  begins  at  Morrisville,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  noble  bridge  over  the  Delaware,  and  passing 
through  Tullytown,'' Bristol,  and  Franklord,  near  the  banks 
of  the  river,  forms  a  beautiful  ride  for  26  miles,  along  a  most 
fertile  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  enters  the  city  of 
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through  the  northern  liberties.  The  most  fashionable  hotels 
arc  in  Chestnut-street,  between  seventh  and  eighth,  and  in 
Third-street  and  adjacent.  Sanderson'.s,  in  Fourth-street,  i* 
an  airy,  capital  house.     The  EzchniLge  is  k  chaste    and  ad- 
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mired  edifice,  and  coinprises  the  Post  Office,  a  reading-room, 
to  which  strangers  rare  freely  admitted,  and  suit  of  offices  for 
insurance  companies,  brokers,  &c.  the  great  room  for  the 
merchants  is  on  the  second  floor,  and  facing  Dock-street, 
and  opposite  is  the  elegant  building  of  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania, also  constructed  of  white  marble.  These,  together 
with  that  exquisitely-modelled  edifice,  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  most  of  the  public  buildings  in  this  city,  are  re- 
markable for  a  pure  and  chaste  style  of  architecture,  that 
also  pervades  the  general  appearance  of  the  private  dwell- 
ings, denoting  neatness,  comfort,  and  wealth. 

Sanderson'' s  Hotel,  in  Fourth-street,  for  extent  of  accommo- 
dation, salubrity  of  the  situation,  and  the  quiet  arrangement 
and  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Sanderson,  in  substituting 
speaking  tubes  to  the  regular  domestics  on  each  floor,  in 
lieu  of  the  noisy  gongs  and  bells  that  in  most  large  establish- 
ments of  that  nature  are  a  great  and  unceasing  annoyance 
to  travelers,  are  in  this  entirely  omitted,  and  the  self-evident 
change  for  the  better  in  this  instance  is  at  once  seen  and 
noticed,  as  the  mouths  of  the  trumpet-tubes  proceeding  from 
the  desk  of  the  clerk  or  overseer,  are  all  under  his  instant 
control  and  hearing. 

There  are  numerous  other  hotels  in  Ciiestnut-street,  Third- 
street,  and  other  parts  of  the  city,  of  an  inferior  grade,  that 
charge  from  two  dollars  down  to  a  dollar  and  a  half,  or  one 
dollar  a  day  ;  but,  on  trial  of  the  most  noted  house  in  the 
highest  repute,  fashion,  and  notoriety,  we  prefer  decidedly 
the  Merchants'  Hotel  of  Mr.  Sanderson,  in  Fourth-street,  be- 
tween Third  and  Arch  ;  this  is  the  most  recent  and  deserv- 
edly popular  estabiishraent ;  his  baggage-cart  always  awaits 
the  arrival  of  the  cars  and  boats,  and  takes  charge,  free  of 
expense,  of  trunks  destined  for  his  hotel. 
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The  United  Slates  Mint,  in  Chestnut-street,  where  ero 
coined  the  silver  half  dollars  and  gold  half  and  quarter 
eagles  of  the  United  State.?,  is  higlily  interesting. 

The  Philadelphia  Library,  in  Fifth-street,  founded  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  contains  50,000  volumes,  and  is  open  to  the 
public  at  one  o'clock  P.  M.  and  free  to  strangers,  to  whom 
€very  polite  attention  is  extended  by  the  Librarian. 
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The  Alkeneuni  is  also  an  institution  that  docs  much  honoi 
to  its  founders  and  supporters,  and  here  the  savans  and  liter- 
ary men  of  this  literary  and  quiet  city  may  usually  be  found, 
and  liite  its  prototype  opposite,  the  noble  library,  it  abounds 
with  a  copious  supply  ot  books  of  reference,  periodicals,  &c. 
that  enables  the  stranger  or  man  of  business  to  lounge  away 
a  leisure  hour  or  two  in  the  most  agreeable  manner. 

The  luxury  of  books,  enjoyed,  as  they  may  be  here,  at  the 
fountain  head,  constitutes  one  of  the  highest  and  most  de- 
lightful attractions  of  any  place,  and,  together  with  the  refined 
society  of  this  metropolis,  renders  it  a  pleasant  abode  to  en- 
lightened strangers  and  men  of  science. 

While  lingering  in  this  vicinity,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
the  stranger  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  places  rendered  inte- 
resting to  an  American  by  historical  associations.  The  Slate 
House  near  by  contains  the  room  in  which  the  Congress  pro- 
mulgated the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  and  where 
their  sessions  were  held  for  several  years.  The  square  in 
the  rear,  or  south  of  the  State  House,  is  well  laid  out  and 
adorned  with  forest  trees,  as  are  the  other  squares  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  an  excellent  institution, 
founded  by  the  venerable  Penn,  whose  statue  in  bronze  is  in 
the  court  yard  in  front;  the  building  in  the  rear  contains  the 
large  and  beautiful  painting  by  West,  of  Christ  healing  the 
sick,  and  presented  by  him  to  this  Hospital,  as  a  memorial  of 
his  attachment  to  his  native  country  and  the  city  of  his  early 
residence. 

Other  charitable  institutions  also  abound  here,  such  as 
alms  houses  for  tiie  city  poor,  and  asylums  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb,  for  orphans  and  widows,  and  (or  the  Friends. 
The  first  is  a  very  extensive  building  on  the  Schuylkill  River, 
near  the  permanent  bridge  and  the  United  States  INaval 
Hospital. 

The  leciures  that  ate  delivered  at.  the  medical  schools  by 
the  most  eminent  professors,  and  at  the  Franklin  Institute, 
deservedly  attract  hither  a  large  number  of  students  in  the 
winter  season. 

The  Jlrndeviy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  American  Phi- 
losopliical  Society,  established  in  this  city,  enrol  among  their 
members  many  distinguished  men,  and  have  both  published 
several  volumes  of  transactions. 

There  are  three  or  four  theatres,  a  hall  for  concerts  be- 
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longing  to  the  Musical  Fimd  Society,  a  Masonic  Hall,  and 
the  Acadeniji/  of  Arts,  that  contains  some  good  paintings, 
statuary,  cameos,  &.c.  and  several  private  galieries  exist  also 
in  this  City.  The  Chinese  Gallery  is  of  all  others  the  most 
unique,  rare,  curious,  and  valuable. 

There  is  also  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquenls, 
and  a  splendid  Slate  Peniieniiary  a  short  distance  from  the 
northerly  part  of  the  city,  on  the  plan  peculiar  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  matured  by  some  of  her  amiable  citizens,  the  prmci- 
pal  feature  being  confinement  in  single  cells,  and  exclu- 
sion from  all  knowledge  of  or  association  with  other  criminals 
during  the  term  of  their  sentence. 

The  United  Slates  Navi/  Yard  in  Southwark,  and  the  Na- 
val Hospital,  Alrashoiise,  and  Arsenal,  on  the  Schuylkill,  and 
the  ingenious  yet  simple  machinery  by  which  this  city  is 
copiously  supplied  with  water  by  the  works  at  Fair  Mount,* 
are  worthy  ot  a  ride  to  visit,  and,  together  with  the  Peniten- 
tiary and  the  Girurd  College,  with  the  House  of  Refuse,  in 
Francisville,  on  the  ridge  road,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  in  Broad,  near  Pine-street,  may  all  be  comprised  in 
tlie  same  excursion  ;  and  if  it  is  extended  to  the  viaduct  over 
the  Schuylkill,  and  the  inclined  plane  at  the  Columbia  Rail- 
road, or  a  visit  to  German  town,  the  remains  of  Bartrani's 
and  Prate s  Gardens,  the  unrivalled  scenery  of  the  Schuylkill, 
it  will  not  leave  any  thing^  on  tlie  stranger's  part  to  regret 
as  unfinished  in  the  environs. 

In  the  city,  Peale's  Museum,  in  the  arcade  in  Chestnut- 
street,  the  shot  towers,  tlie  city  markets,  the  scientific  lectures, 
the  book  and  map  esiablisliments,  public  schools, dispensaries, 
churches,  Friends'  Meeting  in  Arch-street,  grave  of  Frank- 
lin, scientific  instituliuns,  lib>-aries,  post  office,  and  exchange, 
the  banks,  and  bridges  over  the  Schuylkill,  should  all  receive 
a  timely  visit. 

The  new  hail  of  the  Acadetny  of  Natural  Sciences  is  a  fire 
proof  building,  45  feet  front  by  85  feet  deep,  containing  an 


*  The  water-|>owcr  acquired  by  a  dam  across  the  Schuylkill  of  seven 
feet  in  heiirht,  gives  motion  to  wheels  in  the  .stone  house  adjoining,  by 
which  a  heavy  column  of  water  is  propelled  up  the  hill,  and  supplies 
constantlj'  six  large  reservoirs,  of  four  millions  of  gallons  each,  on  the 
summit,  from  whence  iron  pipes  descend  into,  and  br;incli  under  every 
street  in  the  city.  40  miles  of  pipe  arc  laid,  asid  i? ,000,000  of  gallons  can 
be  supplied  in  a  day.     This  is  considered  a  chef  d'ceuvre  of  its  kind. 
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ample  saloon,  with  ranges  of  galleries;  in  the  basement  is  a 
Icctiire-room  capable  of  receiving  500  persons. 

Mr.  Maclure,  the  geologist,  was  the  principal  benefactor  to 
this  institution,  having  given  S*20,000,  besides  an  invaluable 
library,  with  many  specimens  in  natural  history. 

There  are  13  Episcopal,  16  Presbyterian,  four  Dutch  JRe- 
formed,  five  Roman  Catholic,  five  Baptist,  10  Methodist,  and 
three  Lutheran  Churches,  one  Synagogue,  one  Unitarian  and 
one  Moravian  church,  and  several  others  in  the  city  and  liber- 
ties, and  in  the  suburbs. 

Twelve  principal  hotels  and  numerous  boarding  houses. 

Philadelphia  ranks  as  the  second  city  in  the  Union  in  f)opu- 
lation,  and  the  first  in  regularity  and  beauty.  The  streets  are 
laid  out  parallel  with  the  two  rivers  from  north  to  soutli,  and 
crossed  by  others  at  right  angles  from  east  to  west.  VVater- 
etreet  is  nearest  to  the  river,  and  directly  in  rear  of  the 
stores  that  face  the  Delaware,  then  comes  Front-street,  ex- 
tending three  or  four  miles,  parallel  with  the  river;  then 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth, 
Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  then  Broad-street, 
that,  as  being  the  central  street  between  the  J3elaware  and 
Schuylkill  Rivers,  is  of  uncommon  M'idth,  and  contains  the 
vail-road  leading  to  Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  and  to  the 
Susquehannah  River,  82  miles  to  Columbia,  100  to  Harris- 
burgh,  (see  index,)  and  also  to  the  Navy  Yard  in  So'uth- 
wark,  and  thence  along  Swanton-street  to  the  public  land- 
ing, to  near  Cedar  or  South-street,  and  a  branch  goes  east 
down  High-street,  by  the  side  of  the  market,  extending 
eight  sq-iares  in  length,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the 
ferry  across  the  Delaware  to  Camden,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
the  rail-road  leading  to  Amboy  and  New-York.  The  next 
street  south  of  High,  or  Market-street,  and  running  west  to 
the  Schuylkill,  is  Chestnut-street,  at  whicli  landing  the  east- 
ern and  southern  lines  of  steam-boats  congregate  ;  the  next 
streets  are  Walnut,  Spruce,  Pine,  and  Cedar,  all  from  river 
to  river; — north  of  Market  or  High-street  is  Filbert;  then 
Mulberry  or  Arch-street,  Cherry-street,  Sassafras  or  Race- 
streets;  then  Vine;  then  follows  the  jurisdiction  of  city 
called  the  Northern  Liberties,  containing  Wood-street,  Callovv- 
hill-street;  then  Willow  and  James-streets,  through  which  ia 
a  rail-road  to  the  Leliigh  coal  dock,  and  ronnecting  the  rails 
leading  to  Trenton,  through  Front  and  Maiden-streets,  and 
Frankfort  road,  and  also  through   North  Ninth-street,  with 
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the  rails  leading  to  Gerniantoion  and  ^'orristown ;  thus  in- 
tersecting the  city  in  the  most  convenient  manner  with 
rail-road  communication.  Viewing  the  markets  in  High- 
street  as  the  centre  of"  the  city,  all  the  great  streets  leading 
from  it  to  ihe  north  are  theretbre  called  North  Front,  North 
Second,  and  so  on  up  to  Thirteenth,  and  all  the  streets  lead- 
ing south  from  Hi;:h-street  are  called  South  Front,  South 
Second,  and  so  on  to  Thirteenth,  There  are,  besides  the  fore- 
going, a  multitude  of  interior  or  second-rale  streets,  courts,* 
lanes,  alleys,  &J.C, 

Five  noble  public  squares,  viz,  Ptnn  in  the  centre,  intersect- 
ed by  Broad  and  High-streets;  Franklin  to  the  north-eaSt, 
and  Logan  to  the  north-west,  between  Vine  and  iiace-stree;s; 
Rittenhouse  to  the  south-west,  and  Washington  to  the  south- 
east, between  Walnut  and  Spruce-slreets,  and  Independence 
in  the  rear  of  the  Slate  House,  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut- 
streets,  and  the  open  grounds  around  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, and  in  other  places,  constitute  very  agreeable  features 
in  the  general  aspect  of  this  city.  A  terrace,  or  promenade, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  is  only  wanting  to  perfect  the 
symmetrical  plan ;  and  this,  it  is  hoped,  wdl  he  realized 
eventually  througii  the  munificent  bequest  of  Mr.  Girard. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  about  220,000,  comprised  in 
a  circle  of  seven  miles,  and  with  room  for  expansion;  its  in- 
habitants are  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  enterprising  ;  peacea- 
ble in  their  habits,  and  attached  to  order  and  regularity  in 
society,  which  renders  it  a  desirable  home  to  strangers,  and 
a  sail!  and  pertnanent  residence  to  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  behold  their  ancient  domains  violated  by  the  ruthless  and 
relentless  hands  of  modern  corporations, 

A  ride  of  half  a  day  aroun,!  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  within  five  or  JO  miles  to  the  vve^t  and 
north,  but  more  particularly  to  view  the  banks  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, its  elegant  bridges,  viaducts,  gardens,  and  promenades, 
depots,  and  the  lovely  views  of  and  from  Fairmount  Hill  of 
the  reservoir,  the  water-works,  tlie  simple,  yet  grand  and 
efficient  machinery  and  constructions,  that  are  here  brought 
to  bear  with  such  uiiconnnon  beauty  and  sWll,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  great  metropolis,  for  its  needful  supply  of  water 
for  all  the  purposes  of  life,  cannot  be  too  much  admired  and 
appreciated. 

*lii  Lelitia  Court  is,  or  was,  a  bouse  inhabited  by  William  Penn, 
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The  large  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  gfloomy 
and  massive  walls  and  ca-stellated  structures,  arrest  the  at- 
tention, and  require,  and  will  repay  the  time  consumed  in 
the  interior  examination.  The  walls,  that  are  30  feet  high, 
enclose  30  acres  of  jjround. 

The  Girard  College,  a  short  distance  from  the  water- 
works of  Fair  Mount,  and  the  last-mentioned  building-,  offers 
a  pleasing  contrast  both  in  the  elegrtnce  and  beauty  of  the 
various  edifices,  and  the  liberal  and  Inimane  plan,  objects, 
and  endowment  of  the  founder,  that  will  perpetuate  his  name 
as  one  of  the  nobWst  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

Founded  for  the  support  and  education  of  a  large  number 
of  orphan  boys,  the  various  edifices  are  adapteii  for  both 
dormitories,  studying,  and  public  rooms,  and  liave  the  mo- 
dern improvements  in  every  department. 

The  entrance  to  tlie  spacious  grounds  is  on  the  east,  from 
the  Germantown  road.  The  main  building  is  of  the  purest 
style  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  is  of  white  n)arb!e  from 
quarries  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts, 

The  colonnade  on  the  eastern  front  has  pillars  of  most 
imposing  dimensions,  72  feet  in  height,  and  eight  feel  in  di- 
ameter, of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  capitals  of  exquisite 
workmanship. 

The  Laurd  Hill  Cemetery,  on  a  lofty  promontory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scliuylkill,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest 
retreats  and  of  public  resorts  to  all  strangers  and  travelers 
of  taste.  Passing  a  gateway  of  most  imposing  structure, 
is  seen  on  entrance  a  group  in  free-stone  of  Old  Mortality 
chiseling  an  inscription,  with  Scctl.  the  imaginary  creator  of 
tile  fiction,  leaning  on  a  tomb,  as  an  auxiliary.  Tiie  tenden- 
cy to  associate  the  visits  of  tlie  living  to  the  resting-places  of 
the  departed  "more  with  our  pleasures  than  our  duties,'' as 
here  evinced,  or  at  Mount  Auburn  near  Doston,  or  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  near  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  the  one 
near  Baltimore,  is  most  commendable. 

This  well-chosen  spot  is  deeply  shaded  with  aged  forest 
trees;  the  views  amid  tiie  undulations,  or  winding  of  the 
drive  or  pathway,  through  the  shady,  sombre  glades  or  dells, 
are  full  of  sweetness,  stillness,  or  repose;  the  quiet,  dark, 
mirror-surface  of  the  river,  with  the  drooping  branches  of 
the  shrubbery  and  forest  trailmg  in  its  hushed  currei\»,  is  all 
in  keeping  with  the  seclusion  here  sought. 
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Rail-Hoad  frcsii  PliilatlcSpliia  to  Read- 
ing:, and  tlie  Coal  Mines  in  ISeliuyllull 
Connty. 

This  is  a  new  and  elegant  route,  with  some  original  and 
uncommon  features  ;  the  scenery  of  the  ScliuylUill,  the  tun- 
nel, and  the  bridge,  and  the  approach  and  entrance  to  Read- 
ing, are  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying,  and  the  accommo- 
dations for  travelers  are  satisfactory.  The  extension  of  this 
road  from  Reading  to  Pottsville,  37  miles,  completes  the  en- 
tire route  of  96  miles  to  the  anthracUe  coal  region  of  Schuyl- 
kill Connty.     From  Reading  to  the  Delavvare  is  59  miles. 

The  important  items  on  this  road  are  easy  grades  and 
long  tunneling;  the  grades  are  18  feet  to  the  mile,  as  the 
highest  down  to  11  feet  and  one  foot.  Ttie  road  for  five 
miles  from  Reading,  where  it  wnids  round  the  hase  of  the 
Never  Sink  Mountain,  is  heavy  and  expensive,  on  a  narrow 
ledge  cut  from  the  solid  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  liill. 

The  Black  Rock  Tunnel,  the  longest  in  the  United  States, 
cuts  ofl'a  bend  of  the  river  three  miles  round.  Ills  1,932 
feet  long,  cut  through  solid  blue  slate  rock,  19  feet  wide  and 
17  feet  high.  It  was  worked  from  the  ends  and  from  five 
vertical  shafts,  one  of  which  was  140  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  grade  of  tunnel ;  it  ost  $150,000,  It  is  one 
mile  above  Phoenixville. 

On  the  same  line  with  this  tunnel,  and  immediale'v  ailjoin- 
ing  it,  is  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill,  with 
four  arches  of  7*3  feet  span  and  16^  feet  rise,  eacii  built  of 
cut  sand-stone. 

At  Flat  Rock,  one  nnle  above  Mar.yunk,  is  another  tunnel  of 
960  feet  long,  through  solid  gneis  rock  :  surface  of  road,  21  lect 
wide  on  embankments,  and  25  feet  in  cuts,  with  side  dilches 
in  the  latter,  one  and  a  half  feet  deep;  its  sn\e  slopes  are  one 
and  a  half  base  to  one  rise,  on  embankments;  one  to  one  in 
earth,  and  one  third  to  one  in  rock  cuts.  In  the  wood  work 
of  bridges,  Irvin's  lattice  for  spans  over  40  feet — and  l'<n-  I.-js^ 
the  king  and  queensport  truss,  and  simple  joist  Ibrnis — tlic 
lattice  bridges  of  white  pine,  the  others  of  while  oak  timber. 

Culverts  of  stone,  with  semi-circuiar  arches  f>f  s>x  to  50  Ujct 
span.  The  trail  is  laid  on  white  oak  "-ills  or  sleepers,  three 
feet  one  and  a  half  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre;  rail 
three  and  a  quarter  inches  high  ;  its  upper  surfi.ce  Uvo  and  a 
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quarter  inches,  and  lower  three  and  a  quarter  inches  wide, 
with  a  stem  I  inch  thick;  it  is  rolled  in  lengths  of  13  feet 
nine  inches,  and  weighs  45  pounds  per  linear  yard.  The 
sill  is  seven  feet  long,  and  seven  by  eight  inches  square,  laid 
on  its  flat  side. 

The  joints  of  the  rails  fit  into  a  cast-iron  chair,  shaped  to 
receive  exactly  the  whole  of  the  under  surface,  and  one  side 
of  the  end  of  each  rail,  that  is  furnished  with  a  bolt-hole 
through  which,  and  one  in  the  chair,  a  screw-bolt  passes,  nut- 
ted on  the  inside,  with  a  true  and  level  joint,  and  securing 
the  ends  of  the  rails  firmly  to  the  chair.  Between  the  ends, 
the  rail  is  fastened  to  the  sills  !)y  a  bill-headed  half  pound 
spike,  that  clamps  the  rail  down  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  notch 
cut  in  the  sill,  no  intermediate  chairs  bein^j  used  as  with 
most  other  solid  rails.  Under  every  sill,  except  in  rock  cuts, 
a  trench  eight  feet  long  is  dug  and  filled  to  the  depth  of  14 
inches  with  broken  stone,  well  rammed  in  three  separate 
layers. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  constructed  rail-ways  in  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  is  more  minutely  described. 

When  the  unevenness  of  the  country  through  which  the  road 
passes,  and  the  sudden  bends  of  the  River  Schuylkill  are  con- 
sidered, its  curves  are  light;  SH)  feet  and  1,480  struck  with 
the  radius,  others  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet.  The  cost  of  this 
road,  with  depots,  tunnels,  and  a  double  track  of  edge  rails, 
is  $45,000  per  mile.  The  en^'inecrs  were  Moncure  and  Wirt 
Rol)inson. 

This  rail-way  at  Pottsvilie  unites  uitii  the  Mount  Carbon 
rail-road  and  Danville  and  Pottsvilie,  and  in  half  a  mile  with 
the  Mill  Creek  and  Schuylkill  valley  railroads,  and  in  (bur 
and  a  half  miles  west  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuvlkill  Haven 
rail-roads  ;  and  at  Port  Clinton,  15  miles  from  Pot'sville,  with 
tlie  liittle  Schuylkill  Rail-road  ;  by  this  road  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company  can  send  their  coal  to  the  Reading 
Rail-road;  and  the  coal  from  all  the  above  mines  brought  in 
cars  to  the  Pe-lawaie  River,  at  Philadelphia,  at  63  cents  ex- 
pense  per  ton  less  than  via  canal,  and  with  less  waste  and  in 
m'ich  better  order. 

The  capital  stock  is         ...         .         $2,000,000 
Loan  in  England  at  five  per  cent.         .         .       2,000,000 

Total,     $4,000,000 
Two  millions  of  long  of  coal  may  be  passed  annually,  at  a 
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locomotive  expense  of  17  to  23  cents  per  ton  ;  other  expen- 
ses, 50  cents  per  ton.  From  the  mines  the  line  varies  from  a 
level  to  a  descent  of  J 9  feet  per  mile,  and  a  slight  ascent  near 
its  termination. 

The  Schuylkill  navigation  and  canal  extends  from  the  dam 
at  Fairmount,  near  Philadelphia,  to  Port  Carbon,  on  the 
Schuylkill,  168  miles,  being  a  series  of  dams  and  pools;  the 
first  pool  above  the  Fairmount  dam  is  entered  by  a  canal 
opposite  the  water-works,  and  is  six  miles  to  Flat  Rock; 
thence  in  one  and  a  half  miles,  the  Manyunk  Canal  connects 
with  and  rejoins  the  stream,  and  enters  the  second  pool. 
This  lasts  four  rniles,  a  small  canal  linking  it  to  a  third  pool ; 
in  three  miles  a  small  link  of  a  canal  reaches  the  pool  above 
Norristov/n  ;  thence  by  short  canals  and  pools  to  the  Oaks 
Canal,  three  and  a  half  miles  long,  that  begins  half  a  mile 
above  Perkiamen  Creek,  and  by  the  north  or  left  side  of  the 
river  to  a  dam  one  mile  and  a  half  above  Phoenixville,  there 
entering  the  river.  The  next  pool  is  five  miles  long,  reaching 
to  the  Vincent  Canal  ;  one  mile  above  begins  the  Girard  Ca- 
nal, 22  miles  long,  on  the  right  or  south  side  of  the  river  to 
Pigeon  Creek,  five  miles  from  Reading,  that  is  reached  by  a 
short  canal  and  two  dams.  From  Reading  to  Hamburgh  is 
the  canal  of  Hamburgh,  10  miles  long,  and  one  of  three  miles, 
and  a  series  of  short  canals  usually  on  the  left  or  north  bank, 
and  also  to  the  end  at  Port  Carbon.  Canals  27  ;  making  53 
miles;  pools  and  dams  34;  making  50  miles ;  canals  36  feet 
wide  at  top,  22  at  bottom,  three  feet  six  inches  deep,  117 
locks, QQ^y  n  iei;\:  a  tunnel  of3S5  feet;  total  rise,  GIG  fpet ; 
nearly  all  are  double  locks.  Capital  stock,  originally  33,312 
share?,  at  SoO ;  now  increased  by  loans,  &c.  to  the  value  of 
$3,531,644;  present  market  price  of  each  share,  ^150.  The 
interest  on  the  stock  and  loans  is  $201,049  ;  other  expenses, 
repairs,  v^ases,  &c.  $121,246;  total,  $322,296 ;  needing  a 
transmit  of  732,400  tons  of  coal,  at  50  cents  per  ton,  to  meet 
the  amount.  The  freisht  at  present  charged  on  this  canal  is, 
for  a  ton  of  coal,  SI  28,  and  other  expenses  at  landings,  labor, 
wastage,  screenage,  wharves,  $1  03;  the  canal  toll  is  92 
cents  per  ton  ;  total,  $3  23*. 

A  new  and  short  three  days'  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Jflieel- 
ing  or  Pittsburer,  on  the  Ohio  River,  can  be  made  by  followinj;^  the  groat 
Slate  Rail-road  leading  to  Lancaster,  and  then  taking  the  liranch  ex- 
tending to  Harrisburg  ;  and  thence  crossing  the  River  Susquehannah  by 
a  splendid  viaduct  and  rail-road  bridge  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  proceed- 
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ing  on  b.v  rail-road  to  Carlisle,  18  miles,  and  toCliambersbiirgh,32  mile?, 
making  150  miles  from  Philadelphia  ;  usually  run  in  about  10  or  12  hours, 
and  advancing  the  impatient  traveler  so  far  very  rapidly  towards  his 
we^tern  point.  Here  the  regular  stages  for  Wheeling  take  up  the  pas- 
sengers, and  travel  day  and  night,  passing  by  a  good  and  tolerably  level 
road,  partially  Aiacadamized  tiirough  tlie  entire  extent  of  the  State  to  its 
western  limits,  touching  jrConnel's  Town,  Bedford,  Somerset,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Rob's  Town,  on  the  Younghiogany,  Williamsport,  on  the 
Monongahela,  and  Washington,  where  it  meets  the  grand  national  or 
Cumberland  road,  that  is  followtjd  through  West  Alexandria  to  Wheeling. 
This  road  saves  about  half  a  day  in  avoiding  the  route  in  going  from 
Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  via  the  rail-road  to  Ellicott  mills,  along  the 
Palapsco,  and  to  Frederick,  in  Maryland  ;  and  thence  by  stage  to  Ha- 
garstovvn,  Hancock's  Town,  and  Cumberland,  and  thence  by  the  great 
national  road  of  126  miles  to  Wheeling.  The  expense  by  either  of  these 
routes  should  not  exceed  $10  or  $12,  though  $15  is  charged  and  some- 
times obtained  by  the  shrewd  stage  proprietors — ever  greedy  and  un- 
satisfied 

Both  of  these  principal  routes  to  the  great  western  country  pass  over 
and  across  the  same  general  chains  or  lidges  of  the  AUeghaniea,  that  as- 
sume different  names  in  adjoining  States,  or  even  within  siiort  distancea, 
but  are  all  distinguished  for  their  magnificent  features  and  grandeur  of 
outline,  as  viewed  from  the  most  prominent  points  and  elevations,  such 
as  the  Tuscarora  Mountain,  Sideling  Hill,  Back  Bone  Mountain,  Laurel 
Hill,  Chestnut  Ridge,  &c.  <fec.  Some  of  these  sierras  or  ranges  are  seen 
to  rise  with  infinite  sublimity,  though  gradually,  hill  beyond  hill.  Alp  on 
Alp,  until  an  altitude  of  about  3,000  feet,  or  perhaps  more,  and  a  most 
extensive  and  commanding  horizon  is  obtained. 

Those  choosing  the  route  by  rail-road,  as  above  stated,  to  the  western 
country,  via  Ch amber sbvrgh,''  and  the  centre  of  Pennsylvania,  besides 
avoiding  the  expense  of  going  hence  to  Baltimore,  ($4,)  pass  directly 
through  the  richest  agricultural  region  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  their 
arrival  at  Harrisburgh,  the  capital  of  the  State,  can  proceed  by  the  canal 
boats  that  are  constantly  passing  along  by  the  picturesque  valley  and 
banks  of  the  much  admired  Juniata  Rivrr  to  Hnllidaysburg,  the  head  of 
the  canal  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  ridges;  and  thence  by  rail-road, 
and  the  10  inclined  pianos, for  36  miles  to  Johnstown,  on  the  Conemavgh 
River,  where  the  canal  for  the  west  is  again  resumed,  following  the  val- 
ley of  the  Conemangh  and  the  Kiskiminetas  Rivers  to  the  confluence 
wiih  the  brisk  and  lively  Alleghany  River,  ami  pursues  the  right  bank 
of  that  stream  to  the  town  or  suburbs  opposite  Pittsburg,  where,  by  an 
aqueduct,  it  is  conducted  over  to  its  termination  in  the  last  mentioned 
place.  For  minute  description  of  the  great  internal  improvenientB  af 
Pennsylvania,  see  pages  369  to  384. 

*Chambersbu."gh  is  a  town  of  about  5,000  inhabitants,  and  is  well,  and 
substantially,  and  compactly  buiU,near  the  eastern  base  of  the  'J'uscarora 
Mountain,  or  the  grand  chain  of  the  Alleghanirs,  about  central  or  midway 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  20  mires  north  of  the  Maryland  line. 
Here  is  a  law  school  connected  with  Marshall  College  at  Mercersburg, 
in  Franklin  County— terms,  $75  per  year  for  tuition  ;  board,  $2  to  $2  50 
per  week,  in  Chambersburg,  where  is  the  law  library  and  «chool  of 
Judge  Thompson,  the  lecturer. 
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Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  gathering  points  to  the 
countless  number  of  pilgrims  and  travelers  from  all  parts  of  the  east, 
tliat  hern  are  assembled  and  concentrated  as  a  focus,  from  whence  to 
choose  their  peculiar  mode  of  getting  on  down  the  Ohio  River,  and 
scattering  over  the  vast  surface  and  ramifications  of  the  immense  expanse 
of  country  that  is  included  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  For  a  furtiier  and  more  minute  dctnil  of  the  scenery  and 
characteristic  incident-  attending  a  voyage  of  1,000  miles  on  the  Ohio, 
and  between  2,0li0  and  3,000  on  the  fllississi)>pi  Rivers  and  their  most 
important  tributaries,  see  future  pages,  and  index. 


Tiic  great  Pennsyivaiiia  Raii-road  and 
Canals  leadieig  to  Pittsbitrg^Se,  and  coss- 
iiectiag:  with  ilic  Oliio  €anaE$  assd  l^ukc 
Erie. 

To  a  cursory  observer  of  the  map  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
would  appear  almost  impracticable  to  form  a  junction  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  wate.'S,  from  the  numerous 
ridges  of  mountains  running  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
at  right  angles  to  the  route  required  ;  but  nature  has  accom- 
plished it  in  the  channel  of  the  Juniata  River,  that  has  burst 
throuoh  all  the  opposing  obstacles  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  formed  a  wild  ravine  to  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehannah  exactly  in  the  direction  required;  and  the 
only  mountain  ridges  west  of  the  Alleghany  are  the  Laurel 
and  Chesnut  Hills;  both  of  those  are  rent  to  afford  a  passage 
for  the  Conomaugh,  that  rises  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies, nearly  opposite  to  the  Juniata,  and  flows  to  the 
Ohio.  The  first  appropriation  for  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
was  made  25th  February,  1826,  the  first  contract  in  June, 
and  on  the  4th  July  (he  same  year  it  was  commenced. 

The  Pennsylvania  canals  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  the  main  line,  which  is  the  chain  of  rail-roads  and  canals 
extending  from  Philaddphia  io  Pittsburgh  ;  and  the  branches 
that  run  along  the  baidisofihe  Delaware  and  Susquehannah, 
and  its  east  and  west  branches,  and  along  the  Beaver  River 
and  French  Creek. 

This  grand  route  leading  to  the  Western  States  is  now  a 
formidable  competitor  of  the  grand  Erie  Canal  of  New- York, 
and  of  the  Maryland  improvements,  all  of  which  have  for 
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thoir  ulterior  objects  the  attraction  of  the  commerce  of  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  lal<.es, 
to  their  res|)ective  commercial  emporiums,  New-York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore.  The  Stale  of  Pennsylvania  has  pnt 
forth  her  energies  to  attain  it,  and  has  already  75U  miles  of 
public  improvements,  consistnig-  of  630  of  canals  and  slack 
water  navigation,  and  120  miles  of  rail-ways,  the  -a  hole  cost- 
ing ^32,000,000,  besides  other  canals,  &c.  by  joint  stock 
companies. 


Fh!liidei|>Stsa  aaid  CoUiiiibia   Kail-road. 

Tiie  Philadelphia  passengers  having:  previously  made  their 
arrangements  at  the  ofrices  of  the  Company,  will  be  called 
for  at  tlie  proper  hour  by  an  omnibus,  and  taken  lo  ihe  place 
of  jjcneral  assemblage  of  ail  those  going  in  the  (rain,  at  ths 
depot  in  Bioad-slreet  ;  the  usual  hours  rtre  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  difTerent  intervals  during-  the  day.  All  being  in 
readiness,  the  train  commences  its  progress,  and  passes 
tlirough  the  suburbs  of  the  city  in  a  noiih-west  direction, 
past  the  water-works,  and  along  the  lovely  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  for  three  miles,  ju^t  below  Peter's  Island,  where 
\.\\Q  viaducl*  crosses  the  Schuylkill  to  the  west  bank.  The 
hasty  glniipse  gained  of  the  river  in  passing  over  this  viaduct, 
that  is  1,045  feet  long,  41  wide,  and  38  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  Induces  the  traveler  to  long  for  its  further  ac- 
quaintance; but  onward  is  the  word,  and  the  cars  having 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane,  that  is  2,805  feet  in 
length,  and  tlie  ^reat  endless  cable  of  nine  inches  in  circum- 
ference—(cost  $2,800,  weight  eight  tons,)  that  is  connected 
at  the  top  of  the  plane  by  machinery  managed  by  steam 
power,  and  tliat  is  prevented  from  trading  along  the  ground 
by  resting  upon  iron  wheels  that  revolve  in  iron  sockets — 

*This  is  of  wooii,  four  distinct  trusses  of  arch  pieces,  king  posts,  and 
braces — Burr's  plan  modified;  width  49  feet  eight  inciies  ;  three  separalte 
passajies  ;  two  of  IS  and  a  half  feet  in  the  clear;  one  for  toot,  of  four 
feet;  one  of  the  former  being  for  the  rail-way,  one  for  common  car- 
riages; seven  spans;  their  lengths  in  the  clear,  between  piers,  are  two 
ofl-22feet  each,  tiireeof  135,  two  of  137  feet;  the  eastern  abutment  anrl 
piers  are  s-olid  rock,  the  others  on  hard  gravel;  masonry  in  courses, 
hammer-dressed  ;  l)ridge  floor,  38  feet  above  the  usual  water  line.  Cost, 
including  paicting,  $133,946. 
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having  been  securely  fastened  to  the  foremost  of  the  train, 
the  signal  is  given,  and  the  train  commences  the  ascent  to  the 
summit,  that  is  187  feet  above  tide  water.  And  here  it  may 
be  proper,  once  for  all,  to  acquaint  the  traveler  that  accidents 
have  occurred  at  this  and  other  planes  by  the  parting  of  the 
cable,  when  the  momentum  of  the  descent  has  dashed  the 
cars  to  atoms  ;  therefore  the  timid  and  the  prudent  should 
alight  from  the  cars  at  the  beginning  of  the  plane,  and  ascend 
or  descend  them  on  foot.  Having  safely  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  plane,  and  cast  a  hasty  retrospective  glance  at  the 
fine  grouping  of  the  objects  beneath  his  eye,  the  traveler  is 
reminded  by  the  hissing  and  smoke  of  the  locomotive  here 
in  readiness  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  when,  resuming  his 
seat,  the  train  again  starts  on  a  six  hours'jaunt  to  Columbia, 
iind  the  passenger  lias  full  time  to  enjoy  the  excitement 
arising  from  the  rapidly  changing  scene  and  objects  that  he 
finds  himself  passing  with  a  speed  varying  from  15  to  20 
miles  an  hour,  and  fairly  on  his  route  westward. 

The  road  is  kept  on  the  dividing  ridge  to  near  the  West 
Chester  Fork,  where  it  is  254  feet  above  tide,  the  grades  thus 
far  varied  or  waving ;  but  now  descends  the  nortii  slope  of 
the  South  V^alley  Hill  into  the  great  Chester  Valley,  over  the 
Valley  Creek*  to  the  east,  or  Big  Brandy  wine  at  Downington  ; 
iho  descent  for  11  miles  being  29  feet  per  mile;  (height  of 
rail-road  above  tide  at  Brandywine,  250  feet  ;)  thence  seven 
miies  to  West  Brandywine,  is  ascending  ;  the  whole  rise  be- 
ing 121  feel ;  then  il  ascends  the  southern  slope  of  the  North 
Valley  HII,  to  the  summit  of  the  mine  ridge  at  the  Gap. 


*  Tho  Valley  Creek  viaduct  has  four  spans,  each  of  130  feet;  piers  of 
rubble  masoiirj',  49  feet  high;  the  first  erection  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
the  present  is  a  lattice  bridge  ;  the  rail-way  is  on  the  top  ;  cost,  $17,218. 

East  Brandywine  viaduct  is  477  foot  long-,  and  30  feet  above  the  water; 
cost,  $17,523.  West  Brandywine  viaduct  is  835  feet  long,  72  feet  above 
the  water;  cost,  $57,916  ;  the  rail-way  being  on  the  top  like  'he  valley 
viaduct.  The  wooden  superstructure  rests  on  abutments  and  piers  of 
coursed  masonry,  witii  rusiic  faces  or  rock  work.  On  the  Columbia  and 
Philadelphia  Rail-road  are  75  culverts  of  stone,  in  rubble  work,  spans  of 
four  to  25  feet;  22  rail-way  bridges  or  viaducts,  on  stone  abutments  or 
piers,  01,425  porches  of  masonry,  and  7,212  feet  of  wooden  platform,  and 
33  bridges  across  the  rail-way,  for  public  and  private  roads.  The  West 
Chester  Branch  Rail-way  is  10  miles  long,  using  horse  power.  The 
Harrisburg  Rail-woy  is  40  uiih^s  long,  using  steam  power,  both  are  char- 
tered companies.  Total  cost  of  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  Ilail-road, 
including  a  new  road  to  avoid  Columbia  plane,  $4,296,796. 
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If  the  season  and  weather  admits  of  an  outside  seat  on  lop 
of  the  Citrs,  il  is  preferable  in  some  respects,  as  presenting  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  best  and  richest  portion  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  is  here  an  undulating  country  of  fertile 
valleys  and  agreeable  slopes,  thickly  dotted  and  interspersed 
with  houses  a,nd  villages,  giving  every  indication  of  wealth 
and  comfort  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  20  miles  from  Philadelphia  the  lin«^  is  intersected  by 
a  branch  road  to  West  Chester  of  nine  miles  in  length; 
thence  it  passes  by  Downingstown,  (Trom  whence  a  branch 
rail-road  diverges  north-west  to  Reading,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
at  the  east  termination  of  the  Uiiion  Canal;)  and  in  40  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  by  Coatesville  head  waters  of  Brandy  wine 
Creek,  and  over  the  lofty  viaduct,  spanning  a  deep  and  charm- 
ing vale  beneath,  with  a  bird'i^-eye  view  of  a  stone  bridge, 
mill-pond,  and  rich  lowlands,  at  52  mdes  from  Philadelphia, 
arrives  at  the  Deep  Gap  Cut  at  Mine  Hill,  and  to  a  geologist 
uninteresting  section  of  the  road,  and  at  its  greatest  elevation 
above  tide  water  in  the  Delaware  of  555  feet.  Near  this  spot 
great  difficulty  and  expense  was  encountered  in  excavating 
a  hill,  of  a  soft,  spongy,  and  yielding  nature,  of  mud  of  differ- 
ent colors,  that  had  to  be  planked  over  on  piles,  and  nu- 
merous piles  driven  down  at  the  side  to  prevent  or  keep  down 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  semi-fluid  mass,  over  which  the 
road  passes  on  a  trough-shaped  but  apparenily  secure  bed  or 
bridge  of  stout  plank  and  timber. 

Hence  the  road  descends,  after  crossing  Pequea  and  Mill 
Creeks,  the  Big  Conestoga,  and  enters  the  city  of  Lancaster. 
The  Pequea  viaduct  is  a  span  of  135  feet ;  cost  $8,735  ;  that 
ofiMill  Creek  is  550  feet  in  the  platform,  40  feet  above  water; 
cost  S9,273;  that  of  Big  Conestoga  is  l,4l2  feet  long,  60 
feet  above  water,  piers  of  rubble  masonry  ;  the  superstructure 
of  lattice  work  on  Town's  plan;  cost  ;9;3 1,503 ;  the  largest 
span  is  129  feet.  The  others  are  on  Burns'  plan,  as  is  the 
viadvict  over  the  Lilile  Conestoga^  {weM  of  Lancaster,)  of  804 
feet  in  the  flooring,  47  feet  above  water;  cost  $15,359. 

Tile  approach  to  Lancaster  is  peculiarly  fine,  winding 
around  auiong  lofty  hills,  and  passing  a  viaduct  over  the 
Conestoga  Creek,  that  has  a  remarkably  meandering  course 
through  the  rich  bottom  lands.  Since  leaving  mine  ridge,  the 
waters  take  towards  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah  on  the 
west. 

Lancasler  has  about  9,000  iuhabitants,  most   of  German 
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t5esccnl,  and  having  their  newspapers  and  almanacs  in  that 
language.  Rifles  are  made  here.  There  are  other  manufacto- 
ries and  mills  on  the  Conestoga  Creek  adjacent,  that  joins  the 
Susquehannah  in  nine  miles ;  here  is  a  court  and  a  market 
house,  a  jail  and  large  school,  two  churches  for  German 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  one  each  for  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians,  Catholics,  Methodists,  Moravians,  and  Friends. 

Scarcely  any  part  of  the  United  States  presents  a  more 
beautiful  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  verdant  slope  and  gush- 
ing springs,  than  that  between  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  ; 
the  valley,  liowever,  of  Chester  County,  including  Downings- 
tovvn,  exceeds  every  other,  except  the  site  of  Lancaster,  in 
fertility  and  rural  enjoyment.  It  is  about  25  miles  in  length 
by  one  in  breadth,  and  has  a  general  direction  from  north- 
east to  south-west.  The  rock  throughout  this  valley  is  calca- 
reous, and  the  soil  is  consequently  of  a  superior  quality.  This 
iirnestone,  that  has  been  assiduously  examined  by  the  mine- 
ralogists and  naturalists  of  Philadelphia,  though  not  very  dis- 
similar to  that  of  the  Western  Slates,  except  in  the  high  in- 
clination of  the  strata  and  the  predominance  of  spar,  has 
never  yet  l)een  found  to  contain  any  kind  of  organic  remains; 
but  Chester  County  presents  to  the  geologist  and  mineralo- 
gist a  rich  field  for  investigation  ;  it  has  a  cabinet  of  Natural 
Sciences,  with  a  fine  collection  of  minerals  and  an  extensive 
herbarium. 

The  traveler  has  thus  far  passed  through  the  counties  of 
Piiiladelphia,  a  corner  of  Delaware  and  Montgomery,  and 
entirely  through  those  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  and  is  now 
rapidly  nearing  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tauis,  that  he  begins  to  distinguish  at  a  distance  from  any 
previously  passed,  by  their  superior  altitude  and  wild  wood- 
ed appearance.  He  passes  through  Mount  Pleasant,  seven 
miles  from  Lancaster,  and  in  five  more  is  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
clined plane,  1,800  feet  long,  and  enters  the  town  of  Colum- 
bia on  the  Susquehannah,  where  the  rail-road  terminates  at 
82  miles  from  Philadelphia,*  under  the  great  bridge.  And 
here  a  rail-road  begins  on  the  bridge,  that  leads  to  ro?7i-, 

*  A.  new  route  ot  SIX  miles  long  is  to  be  made  to  dispenss  with  this  second 
inclined  plane,  the  grade  being  only  35  feet  per  mile.  The  West  Phila- 
delphia rail-way  of  eight  miles  long,  with  57  feet  per  mile  grade,  will  also 
obviate  the  first  inclined  plane,  at  .57  to  43  to  the  Schuylkill;  also  tlm 
Valley  and  Norristown  route  of  334  niiles,  only  adding  two  and  one  eighth 
Uiiles  to  the  distance  ^  the  grade  being  36  to  37J  feet  per  mile. 
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12  miles  off  to  the  west ;  from  thence  is  a  rail-road  to  Balti- 
more, 65  miles.  (Seepage  .)  If  ihe  traveler  is  not  in  a  hurry 
to  get  on,  he  may  linger  a  few  hours  in  this  place  very  pleas- 
antly— cross  the  bridge  of  a  mile  in  length — sketch  the  scene- 
ry, embracing  many  little  rocky  islets  in  the  river,  and  rocky 
ledges,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  bounded  in  the  distance  by 
spurs  of  the  mountain  ridges  jutting  in  the  stream. 

Immense  quantities  of  luml)er,  boards,  &c.  are  here  de- 
posited on  the  banks  of  the  river,  waiting  for  a  market  at 
Baltimore. 


Canal  alon;?  the  SiisQuelianiiah* 

The  transfer  of  persons,  baggage,  and  of  freights,  &c.  from 
the  rail-road  to  the  canal  boats,  and  vice  versa,  liere  takes 
place,  and  those  who  <lo  not  end  their  jaunt  here,  as  many 
citizens  do  in  tlie  v.arra  season,  must  prepare  for  an  entire 
new  change  of  scene  and  of  the  style  of  traveling  for  the 
next  70  or  80  iiours,  until  they  arrive  at  Pittsburgh. 

Entering  into  a  canal  boat  that  proceeds  up  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  where  in  many  places  a  scanty  room  has 
been  boldly  scooped  out  of  the  sleep  and  rocky  hill  side  for 
the  passage  of  the  canal,  while  on  the  other  the  river  glides 
in  close  contact,  and  so  continues  for  28  miles  to  Harris- 
burgh,  passing  Marietta  in  three  miles  from  Columbia, 
Bainbridge  in  six  and  a  half,  Falmouth  three  and  a  half, 
«nd  arriving  at  Middletovvn  in  four  and  a  half,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Swaiara  Creek,  and  ther«  also  intersecting  the  Union 
Canal*  leading  to  Reading  on  the  Schuylkill,  50  miles  east. 

The  inclined  plane  at  Columbia  is  1,600  feet  long  and  90  feet  fall ;  the 
pn^ine-house  at  the  head  is  of  brick,  with  a  machine  of  40  horse  power; 
double  tracks  pass  cars  up  and  down  simultaneously  here,  as  is  also  done 
at  the  plane  near  the  ScJiuylkill. 

*  This  following  up  the  valley  of  the  Swatara,  extends  for  50  miles  in  a 
north-east  direction,  to  a  point  on  the  Schuylkill  Canal  and  river,  two 
miles  below  Reading;  tliere  is  a  feeder  of  21  miles  long  from  near  the 
sources  of  the  Swatara;  and  also  a  tunnel  of  729  feet,  18  wide  snd  14 
high  ;  two  summit  reservoirs,  containing  12,000,000  of  cubic  feet  of  water, 
one  covering  27,  the  other  eight  acres;  two  steam-engines,  each  of  100 
horse  power,  and  three  water  wheels  for  feeding  the  canal  by  pumping, 
two  dams,  Ai  wasie  weirs,  49  culverts,  135  bridges,  12  small  and  two  large 
a<iueducts,  two  guard  locks  of  wood,  92  cut  stone  locks,  and  14  miles  of 
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From  Middlelown  resuming  our  route,  we  continue  along 
by  the  Susiiueiiaunah  for  three  miles  to  Highspiretown,  and 
in  six  and  a  quarter  miles  arrive  at  Ilarrisburgl),  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harrhburgk  is  a  well  built  brick  city,  of  4,000  to  5,000  in- 
habiianis,  with  the  elegant  edifices  of  the  State-house,  pub- 
lic officis,  several  churches,  and  a  bridge  and  viaduct,  both 
of  an  imposing  character,  and  of  one  mile  in  extent,  here 
spanning  the  noble  JSusquehannah  60  feet  above  the  river, 
(see  page  367.) 

The  capifot  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Susquehannah  and  the  surrounding  country. 
'I'he  chambers  of  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  IJepresentalivi'S 
are  large,  light,  and  well  arranged  to  accommodate  the  col- 
le(  teil  wisdom  uf  the  State.  The  Speaker  of  the  lower  house 
occupies  the  chnir  that  John  Hancock  sat  in  when  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  was  signnd  in  Philadelphia. 

From  the  opposite  or  west  bank  of  the  river  a  rail- road 
extends  to  Carlisle  18  miles,  and  thence  to  Chambersburgh 
31  miles,  from  whence  it  will  eventually  be  extended  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and  also  south  to  the  Maryland  line,  and  intersect 
the   Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  at  Hagerstown,  18  miles. 

From  Harrisburgh  we  still  continue  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Susquehannah  for  seven  and  a  half  miles  to  Port 
Daupiiin,  and  in  eight  and  a  half  arrive  at  the  place  of  crosr!- 
ing  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehannah  al  Duncan's  Islan<l, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  where  the  Susquehannah  is 
passed  by  a  towing-path   bridge. 

For  the  distance  of  several  miles  past,  the  canal  is  al  the 
base  of  a  inountain  that  skirts  the  cast  side  of  the  river  wiih 
^rand  and  imposing  effect,  forcing  the  bed  of  the  canal  to  be 
cut  from  the  rock,  and  raised  above  and  protected  from 
the  wild  floods  of  the  river  by  a  strong,  high,  and  mighty 
wall  or  semi-embankment  of  stone,  laid  in  a  solid,  master- 
ly, and  everlasting  style,  like  the  works  of  the  old  Romans, 
and  in  this  way  it  opens  into  a  spacious  deep  pool  or  ex- 
panse of  water,  made  to  rise  to  a  level  with  the  canal  by  a 
dam  across  the  river,  and  of  course  causing  a  wide  fall  or 

protection  wall  of  stone;  wi.Jth  of  the  canal  at  the  surface  36  feet,  and 
24  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet  i»  depth  -,  locUs,75  feet  long  and  eight  and 
a  half  wide;  there  is  also  connected  with  this  canal,  a  rail-road  of  four 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  basin  at  Pine  Grove  to  the  coal  miues. 
Cost  of  the  whole  of  the  works,  |2,000,000. 
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cascade  that  roaches  to  Duncan's  Island  and  the  west  side 
beyond;  tlie  horses  cross  on  a  iiigh  bririee  or  tow-path  to 
the  island,  but  this  and  the  dam  are  liable  to  be  soon  and 
easily  destroyed  by  the  heavy  freshets  and  the  ice;  this 
is  unavoidable.  The  canal-boat,  after  passing  across  above 
the  dam  in  the  manner  described,  enters  a  lock  of  durable, 
massive,  and  superior  masonry,  and  continues  on  up  the 
valley  in  a  westerly  direction,  si<ie  with  the  wild,  rough  banks 
of  the  Juniata,  that  liere  disgorges  its  superfluous  floods  into 
the  lap  or  receptacle  of  the  Susqueharinah. 

Travelers  so  dispos'^d  can  stop  at  the  hotel  on  Duncan's 
Island,  that  contains  3G0  acres,  and  is  25  feet  above  the  river, 
and  in  part  covered  with  trees,  that  shade  an.'l  conceal  the 
house  and  the  road  of  two  to  three  miles,  that  is  pleasant  for 
a  walk  or  ride  around  llie  green,  quiet  island,  amid  patches 
of  cultivation. 

The  canal  skirts  the  island  for  a  mile  to  the  north-west, 
then  is  led  over  the  Juniata  by  an  aqueduct  made  of  wood 
and  covered. 

From  Duncan's  Island  we  proceefl  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion for  10  miles  to  Newport,  on  the  west  side  of  Juniata 
River,  and  in  six  miles  arrive  at  the  lower  aqnoduct,  and 
cross  it  to  the  north  or  left  bank  of  the  Juniata,  and 
arrive  at  Thompsontown  in  five  miles,  Me.\ico  in  seven, 
Mifflintown  in  four,  Lewistown  in  14  miles.  This  is  a  thriv- 
ing place  of  2,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  new  crea- 
tions arising-  from  the  new  route  of  trade  and  intercommuni- 
cation of  Pennsylvani;i.  The  places  previously  seen,  are  all 
of  some  attraction,  but  this  esrelleth.  Here  the  valley  of 
the  Juniata  takes  a  south-west  direction,  and  passes  Waynes- 
burgh  in  10  miles,  and  recross' s  io  the  south  bank  by 
the  aqueduct,  and  continues  for  a  few  miles,  and  atrain  re- 
crosses  the  Juniata  at  a  bend  in  the  river  near  Ilamiltonville, 
and  continues  on  the  north  shore  to  Au^hweck  Falls  12 
miles,  Huntington  17  miles,  Petershurff  seven,  Alexandria 
seven,  Williamsburg  13,  Frankstown  10,  and  iu  three  more 
to  its  point  of  termination  at  Hollidaysbur^,  in  a  large  basin 
and  warehouses,  having;  traveled  171  and  three  quarter  milea 
of  canal  from  Columhii,  and  attained  here  to  an  elevation 
of  910  feet  above  tide  water  at  Pliiiadelphia ;  passed  111 
locks,  making  747.^  feet  lift  in  all ;  canal  40  feet  wide  at 
top,  28  at  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep,  and  having  18  dams, 
33  aqueducts,  and   IG  miles  of  slack  water  navigation.     A 
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chan^P  in  the  mode  of  conveyance  again  occurs,  the  canal 
is  left  aiui  cars  receive  passengers,  baggage,  and  merchan- 
dise soon  as  the  transfer  can  be  effected. 

The  city  resident  that  is  fortunate  in  his  ability  to  enjoy 
the  thrilling  scenes  of  wildness  and  grandeur  that  are  con- 
stantly presented  in  advancing  up  this  gorge  amid  the  bow- 
ers and  secret  penetralia  of  the  Alleghanies,  may  luxuriate 
from  the  deck  of  the  canal  boat  for  a  few  hours,  in  contem- 
plating! the  rapid  and  magical  changes  as  they  pass  in  review 
the  primitive  face  of  nature — glens,  lofty  precipices,  and 
mountains,  clad  in  all  the  beauty  an<l  luxuriance  of  original 
creation,  contrasted  with  the  intrusions  of  man  into  these 
domains,  iiis  bold  attempts  to  form,  in  defiance  of  obsfaclea 
innumerable,  a  way  to  enable  hirn  to  connect  or  communi- 
cate with  facility,  extreme  and  remote  places,  that  nature 
had  apparently  defended  by  ramparts  and  barriers,  to  pre- 
clude all  attempts  of  man  to  overcome. 

Another  transfer  in  the  mode  of  conveyance  now  occurs  for 
the  next  .37  miles,  across  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies  that 
divide  the  waters  that  run  eastward,  from  those  that  «)n  the 
western  side  seek  the  channel  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
Tlie  eastern  slope  is  much  the  steepest,  and  the  traveler  will 
hardly  have  time  here  to  look  around  him  and  contemphile 
the  scene,  before  he  will  be  summoned  to  enter  the  cars,  and 
will  soon  arrive  in  four  miles  at  inclined  plane  No.  10,  and 
in  six  and  a  half  miles  at  No.  G,  another  plane,  and  in  nine 
at  the  mountain  bridge;  in  three  more  at  the  bridge;  in  10 
more  at  the  Staple  Bend  Tunnel:  and  in  four  and  a  half  at 
.Johnstown  on  the  Conemaugh  or  KisUiminitas.* 

The  Alleghnny  Portage  Rail-road  commences  at  Hollidays- 
burgh,  and  crossing  the  mountain  at  Blair's  Gap  Summit, 
thence  descends  the  vulley  of  the  Conemaugh  to  Johnstown, 
(where  the  western  division  of  \\\e  canal  commences,)  over- 
coming in  its  ascent  and  descent,  2,570  feet,  1,398  of  which 
are  on  the  eastern,  and  1,172  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountain.    Two  thousand  and  seven  feet  of  the  ascent  and 

*  Income  of  1836. 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,      ....  $490,078 

Union  Canal,           .         .         .    ' 133,025 

Lehigh    <lo lOJ.OOO 

Pennsylvania  State  Canal, 860,000 

New-York        do.        do 1,550,000 

Open  15tli  April— shut  Nov. 
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descent  are  overcome  by  planes  of  various  inclinations,  and 
for  163  feet  by  grading  or  slopes  of  the  rail-road.  There  are 
also  on  this  short  but  elevated  line,  four  extensive  viaducts, 
an  1  a  tunnel  870  feet  long  and  20  feet  high,  making  a  cut 
through  ihe  Staple  Bend  Mountain  of  the  Conemaugh  River. 
The  rail-road  is  made  25  feet  wide  for  two  sets  of  tracks,  and 
its  greatest  elevation  above  tide  water  is  2,491  feet,  and  its 
cost,  Sl,526.000. 

We  now  commence  the  descent  of  the  western  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  that  at  Johnstown  is  elevated  1,154 
feet  above  the  Atlantic,  and  taUinsj  a  nortli-west  course,  ar- 
rive at  Laurel  Hill  ;  Fairfield,  six  and  a  half  miles  ;  Lockport, 
nine  and  a  half;  Chesnut  Hill,  five  ;  Blairsville,  eight ;  Saltz- 
burg,  16;  salt  works,  seven;  Warrenton,  five  ;  Leechburg, 
10;  and  in  three  miles  reach  the  aqueduct,  that  here  cross- 
es to  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany  River,  and  in  two  miles 
arrive  at  Freeport ;  thence  south-west,  at  13  at  Logan's  Fer- 
ry ;  at  12  Pine  Creek  ;  and  in  seven,  after  passing  a  rubble 
aqueduct,  arrive  at  Pittsburgh,  and  passing  through  Grant's 
Hill  by  a  tunnel,  emerge  into  the  Monougahela,  104  miles 
from  Johnstown.  Exclusive  of  all  side  cuts  and  branches, 
the  canals  overcome  1,178  feet  of  ascent  and  descent,  and 
the  rail-roads  3,416  feet ;   total,  4,594  feet. 

The  annexed  table  may  be  useful  in  a  topographical  point 
of  view.  It  show  s  the  height  of  the  most  impoj  tant  places  on 
tiie  main  line  above  tide,  and  the  diiTerences  in  level  between 
them,  ft  also  gives  the  distances  of  the  same  points  from 
Philadelphia  and  from  each  other.  The  distances  are  measur- 
ed by  the  route  of  the  public  works,  and  the  levels  are  those 
oftlie  canal  or  rail-road  at  the  points  named. 

The  mode  of  usuing  the  table  will  be  evident  on  examina- 
tion. 
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The  canal  down  from  Johnstown  to  Pittsburgh  is  104  miles 
in  length,  has  61  locks,  (and  four  on  a  side  branch  canal  to 
Alleghany,)  and  471  feet  oflockage,  10  dams,  two  lunntls,  16 
aqueducts,  64  culverts,  39  waste  weirs,  and  152  bridges. 
The  whole  distance  by  ihe  foregoing  routes  of  rail-roads, 
canals,  and  planes  between  Philadelt)hia  and  Pittsburgh,  is 
395  miles,  being  just  100  miles  further  than  on  the  old  turn- 
pike and  stage-road  between  the  two  places:  the  passage 
costs  usually  about  $10,  which  is  very  moderate;  the  con- 
course oftravclers  on  this  route  is  great,  and  the  merchan- 
dise and  freight  also  of  immense  value  ;  the  revenue  produced 
bv  the  tolls  in  1836,  was  $860,000. 

'Canal  tolls  in  1838, $415,031 

Rail  road  tolls, 305,827 

Motive  Power, 237,877 

Total,     $959,335 


Traveliiiar  to  tlie  ^¥est  and  Sotitli. 


Distance.<?  and  expense  in  traveling  down  the  Ohio  (o  jVew 
Orleans,  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis  and  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony.  The  following  table,  prepared  with  care, 
is    a.^    nearly    accurate   as    any    such   table  can    be   made. 
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Traveling  to  the  West  and  South. 


There  are  continsent  circiimsrances — the  low  slate  of  the 
Ohio  [\iver,  the  overflow  of  passengers,  &,c.  that  may  vary  the 
rates  a  little,  but  in  general  the  following  are  the  uniform 
charges. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  inform  all  those  who  travel  west, 
that  they  cannot  always  procure  a  passage  from  Pittsburgh 
down  the  river  to  Louisville,  for  there  are  seasons,  besides 
those  of  winter,  when  the  steam-boats  cannot  run  on  account 
of  the  drouglit.  Those  periods  are  from  about  the  i5th  July 
to  the  middle  of  September,  the  water  then  being  so  low  that 
not  more  than  12  or  18  inches  are  to  be  found  on  some  of  the 
bars  and  shoals.  There  are  occasionally  exceptions  ;  for  there 
may  hesioells  from  rains,  immediate  or  remote,  but  in  gene- 
ral the  fact  is  as  stated. 
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The  above  are  the  rates  of  what  is  called  cabin  passage,  and 
includes  boarding-.  Deck  passengers  find  themselves,  and 
are  carried  at  about  one-fourth  of  these  rates.  The  part  of 
the  boat  occupied  by  the^e  is  comfortable  enough,  lias  berths 
and  some  conveniences  for  cooking.  It  is  a  cheap  and  rapid, 
but  not  very  desirable  mode  of  traveling. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  statement  compiled  froiri 
good  authorities : 

From  St.  Louis  to  Missouri  River, J  8  mile?. 

Alton,  Illinois, 6  24 

Hamburg,  do 15  39 

Clarksviile,  Mo 60  99 

Louisiana,  do 12  111 

Saverton,  do 23  134 

Hannihal,  do 7  141 

Marion  city,  do 10  1.51 

Quincy,  111 10  Ifil 

Lagrange,  ftio 12  118 

Tally,  do ...  8  181 

Warsaw,  111.  near  Fort  Edward, 20  201 

Moulli  of  De  Moines  River,  Mo 2  203 

Keokuk,  Iowa, 1  204 

Commerce,  111  head  De  Moines  Rapids,   ....  18  222 

Appanoose,  do.  opposite  Fort  Madison,       .        .        .         .10  232 

Burlington,  Iowa, 20  252 

Yellow  Banks,  111 15  267 

New  Boston,  III.  opposite  Mo. Iowa  River,      ...  15  282 

lova,  near  mouth  of  Pine  River, 35  317 

Rockport,  III.  mouth  of  Rock  River,        .         ;         ,        .  10  327 
Montevidi;o,  Iowa,  opposite  Rockport, 

Senasepo,        do. 4  331 

Stevenson,  III 5  336 

Davenport,  Iowa,  opposite  Stevenson, 

Rock  Island,  111.  foot  of  Rapids, 1  337 

Canaan,  do  head  of  R.  J.  Rapids, 18  355 

New  Philadelphia,  Iowa, 40  395 

Savanna,  11' 20  415 

Smitliville,  do 10  425 

Relleview,  Iowa, 6  431 

Fever  River,  111 6  437 

Galena, 8  445 

Du  Buque,  Iowa, 30  475 

Cassville,  Wisconsin  Territory, 30  505 

Prairie  La  Porto, 8  513 

Prairie  DuCliien, 22  535 

Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  about 265  800 

Price  of  passage  the  same  as  on  the  Ohio  River,  viz.  about 
^3  per  100  miles  for  long  distances,  and  four  to  five  cents 
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pr>r  mile  for  short  ones.  D<^ck  passengers  about  S'  per  100 
miles.  Tiie  usual  speed  of  the  boats  is  six  miles  an  liour 
lip  stream,  and  10  down. 


Retnrii  Route  from  Piltsbiirgli  to  Fliiladelpliia. 

Find  out,  if  possible,  a  boat  starting  in  the  morning  on  the  canal  to  sen 
the  Alleghany  River,  and  travel  by  day-light  entirely,  if  it  can  be  so 
arranged,  over  the  portage  or  mountain  part.  Soon  after  starling,  the 
canal  packet  eotc^rs  t!ie  aqueduct  that  leads  over  the  Allegliaiiy  River  to 
the  west  bank,  and  in  north-east  course,  for  30  miles,  passiug  several 
villages  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas,  that  comes  in  on  the  east  side, 
asain  crossing  the  Alleghany  by  an  aqueduct  to  ihe  north  bank  of  the 
Kiskiminetas,  and  up  that  large  and  beautiful  stream  in  a  south-east  di- 
rection, through  romantic,  varied,  and  striking  scenery,  a  distance  of  100 
miles,  including  the  Conemaugh,  through  a  coal  a)id  salt  region,  visible  in 
many  places  by  the  seams  and  strata  of  the  hills,  and  the  deep  auger 
borings  through  several  hundred  feet  of  solid  rock,  to  reach  the  salt 
water. 

Passing  Leechburg  and  Saltzburgh  and  a  splendid  stone  aqueduct  con- 
ducts the  canal  to  a  tunnel  800  feet  in  length,  that  saves  a  circuit  of  four 
miles.  A  tunnel  of  this  size,  of  which  400  feet  is  cut  through  limestone 
rock,  and  tlie  rest  arched  with  solid  masonry,  is  certainly  a  great  achieve- 
ment, and  the  approach  tf)  it  is  so  managed,  and  the  attention  of  the 
traveler  is  so  engrossed  witii  tiie  beauties  of  the  scenery  while  passing 
over  the  aqueduct,  and  the  imposing  entrance  of  tUe  great  archway  that 
suddeidy  presents  itself,  that  he  is  overcome  with  the  sudden  change  as 
he  dives  into  the  gloomy  and  cavern-like  perforation  that  is  soon  passed, 
and  the  boat  emerges  upon  the  bright  and  beautiful  scene  beyond,  caused 
by  the  expansion  of  the  canal  into  a  spacious  reservoir,  and  in  10  miles 
more  arrives  at  Johnstown,  where  the  canal  this  side  ends  and  the  por- 
tage road  begins. 

First  ascent,  101  feet ;  in  four  miles  in  cars  with  horse  I'ower  to  Plane 
No.  1,  150  feet;  length  1,60S  feet;  then  throu^-ii  another  tunnel  of 
900  feet  in  rock.  The  cars  then  go  by  steam,  14  miles  in  one  hour,  up  a 
gradual  ascent  of  190  feet,  passing  the  Conemaugh  on  a  viaduct  of  one 
semi-circuiar  arch  of  80  f<et,  of  most  beautiful  construction  of  cut  stone, 
its  height  78  feet  from  the  foundation. 

Plane  No.  2,  is  32  in  heifjht,  1,760  long;  third  ascent,  14  feet  six  inch- 
es, and   llmileslona" — horsepower. 

Plane  No.  3,  130  feet  high,  1,480  feet  long;  fourth  ascent,  19  feet,  and 
two  miles  lo.ig. 

Plane  No.  4,  188  feet  high,  2,196  feet  long  ;  fifth  ascent,  26  feet,  and 
three  miles  long. 

Plane  No.  5,  2U2  feet  high,  2,029  feet  bmg,  and  is  on  the  top  2,397  feet 
above  tide,  and  l,40il  above  Hollidaysburgh,  and  1 .172  above  Johnstown. 

The  air  here  is  p<ire  and  cool.  The  summit  road  is  1|  miles  long, 
and  has  a  stone  tavern.  The  descent  on  the  eastern  s!o))e  is  much  greater 
than  the  western,  and  has  also  five  planes,  and  five  gradual  slopes,  the 
last  being  four  miles  long,  ending  at  the  basin  at  Hollidaysburgh  ;  this  is 
traveled  by  the  cars  without  steam  or  horses,  by  the  impulse  of  gravity, 
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slow  at  first,  but  soon  attaining  most  fearful  speed,  gradually  checked  by 
a  Blight  ascent  at  the  termination.* 

Travelers  from  the  Eastern  States  who  wish  to  visit  the  nearer  portion 
of  the  west,  and  behold  a  portion  of  the  glorious  Ohio  River,  and  that 
about  the  best  part  of  it,  and  afterwards  to  visit  the  interior  of  Virginia, 
and  touch  at  all  the  frequented  springs,  cannot  lake  an  easier  and  more 
gratifying  route  than  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail-road  and  Canal 
to  Pittsburgh  ;  and  thence  down  tiie  Ohio  to  the  great  Keiiawha,  or  to 
Guyandotte,  and  up  the  vailyes  of  the  latter  rivers  to  the  White  Sulphur, 
a  distance  of  160  miles,  over  a  good  road  through  a  romantic  country,  and 
by  an  established  line  of  good  stage-coaches. 

*  "  The  viaduct  over  the  little  Conemaugh,  at  the  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  has 
a  semi-circular  arch  of  80  feet.  The  height  of  thf  abutment  walls  from 
the  foundation  to  the  springing  line  of  the  arch  is  29  feet;  do.  from  low 
water  20  feet.  The  rise  of  the  arch  is  40  feet.  The  distance  froiu  the 
top  of  the  arch  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  9V  feet.  The  whole  height 
of  the  walls  above  ihe  foundation  is  78i  feet.  Ditto  above  the  surface 
of  low  water  is  69i  feet.  The  masonry  is  of  the  most  substantial  kind. 
The  stones  that  form  the  faces  of  the  walls  contain  from  12  to  25  cubic 
feet  each  ;  the  beds  are  well  cut  and  fitted  together.  Width  at  top  of 
parapet  28  feet.  Ditto  at  (oundation  40  do.  Cost  about  $52,000.  The 
viaduct  over  the  Ebensburg  branch  of  the  Conemaugh,  one  arch  ;  span  40 
feet;  rise  of  arch  10  feet ;  height  of  walls  from  foundation  to  top  of  parapet 
3U  feet;  ditto  from  low  water  27  feet ;  width  at  top  of  parapets  25  feet 
10  inches.  Cost  about  $8,ti00.  The  viaduct  over  the  mountain  branch  of 
the  Conemaugh: — one  arch  ;  span  40  feet;  ri-e  of  arch  10  feet;  height 
from  foundation  to  top  of  parapet  23^  feet;  ditto  from  surface  of  low 
water  17  feet;  width  at  top  25  feet  lO'inches.  Cost  about  $6,500.  The 
viaduft  over  the  Beaver  Dam  Branch  of  the  Juniata: — two  oblique  arch- 
es, each  of  40  feet  3i  inches  span  measured  on  the  skew  face,  and  33  feet 
measured  at  rigiit  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  vault;  rise  of  arches  10.^  feet ; 
height  from  foundation  to  top  of  parapet  20  feet.    Cost  about  $10,000. 

"  Culverts. — There  are  68  culverts;  the  spans  vary  from  5  to  20  feet; 
they  are  built  of  stone  laid  in  lime  mortar;  the  faces  of  the  walls  at  the 
ends  are  built  of  hammored  stone  laid  in  courses  ;  the  coping  and  steps, 
and  the  voussoirs  that  form  the  heads  of  the  arches,  are  smoothly  cut. 

"  Drains.—  There  are  80  drains  of  from  two  to  three  feet  span ;  the 
walls  are  laid  without  mortar.  The  viaducts,  culverts,  and  drains  make 
together  157  passages  for  water  under  the  rail- road. 

"The  inclined  planes  are  regular  in  descent,  from  the  top  to  a  point  200 
feet  from  the  foot,  and  terminate  in  a  circular  arc,  to  which  the  plane  and 
level  are  tangents.  The  descent  in  100  feet  is  shown  in  the  table.  The 
descent  in  the  last  200  feet  is  the  iiume  as  in  100  feet  above.  The  iuclined 
planes  are  all  straight  in  plan. 

"  The  entire  cost  of  the  Portage  Rail-road,  with  single  track,  machine- 
ry, and  single  stationary  engines  at  the  inclined  planes,  is  about  $1,1 55,000. 
The  cost  of  laying  a  second  track  is  about  $295,000.  The  cost  of  an- 
other set  of  stationary  engines  is  about  $25,000.     Total  $1,475,000. 

^^Description  of  the  Machinery. — Fir.->t  Set  of  Engines  :  The  system 
of  machinery  adopted  at  ihe  inclined  planes  o|  the  Portage  Rail-way  is 
different  in  many  of  its  features  from  th(i  plans  heretofore  adopted  in  Eu- 
rope and  this  country.  The  trade  on  this  road  will  preponderate  in  dit- 
ferent  directions  at  different  seasons  of  the  year;  and  in  consequence  it 
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was  deemed  necessary  to  place  steam  engines  at  all  the  pianos,  and  also 
to  arrange  the  machinery  so  that  they  may  be  self-acting  if  necessary. 

"Two  vertical  sheaves*  of  cast  iron,  8^  feet  in  diameter,  and  turn- 
ed in  the  grooves  so  as  to  be  exactly  similar  to  each  other  in  form 
and  dimensions,  are  placed,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  rail-way  track,  about 
100  feet  from  the  head  of  the  plane ;  the  tops  of  them  extending  six  inches 
above  the  rails.  The  shafts  on  which  these  sheaves  are  placed,  are  geered 
together  by  equal  spur  wheels  four  feet  in  diameter,  so  as  to  revolve  in 
opposite  directions.  In  the  planet  passing  through  the  bottom  of  these 
sheaves,  and  in  a  pit  between  tiiem  and  the  head  of  the  (inclined)  plane,  a 
horizontal  sheave,  (the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  centres  of  the  tracks,)  is  placed,  the  groove  of  which  is  also 
turned  smooth.  This  last  is  fitted  into  a  strong  frame,  which  may  be 
moved  for  a  distance  of  15  feet  towards  the  head  of  the  plane,  by  means 
of  a  weight  attached  to  a  chain,  and  hanging  in  a  well,  'I'bere  is  another 
horizontal  .sheave  40  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  plane,  on  the  level,  which 
is  also  fitted  into  a  strong  frame  moveable  50  feet,  by  means  of  a  double 
pully-block,  rope,  and  windlass-  The  rope  is  endless,  and  is  supported  by 
(cnst  iron?)  sheaves  18  inches  {in)  diameter,  with  hardened  steel  axles, 
placed  24  feet  apart.  It  passes  around  the  horizontal  sheave  at  the  foot 
of  the  plane,  up  the  centre  of  one  track  until  it  meets  the  vertical  sheave 
above  the  head  (of  the  plane,)  passes  half  round  it,  and  returning  towards 
the  head  of  the  plane,  meets  the  horizontal  sheave,  passes  half  round  it, 
returns  to  the  second  vertical  sheave,  passes  hall  round  it,  and  down  the 
other  track  of  the  rail-way  The  moveable  sheave  of  the  head,  has  the 
effect  of  drawing  the  rope  tightly  into  the  grooves  of  the  working  sheaves, 
obviating  the  danger  of  slipping,  and  equalizing  the  strain,  that  at  the 
foot  will  permit  the  slackness  of  the  rope  to  be  taken  up  as  it  stretches  by 
use,  without  the  necessity  of  cutting  and  splicing  it. 

"  The  steam-engine  which  drivesthe  above  machinery  is  coupled  to  the 
shaft  of  one  of  the  vertical  sheaves.  It  is  a  double  cylinder,  high  pres- 
sure, slide  valve,  horizontal  engine,  without  a  fly  wheel,  and  drives  the 
working  shaft  directly  without  the  intervention  of  geeriug.  At  six  of  the 
pianos  the  engines  arc  of  35  horse  power,  and  at  the  remaining  four  of  30 
horse  power.  When  the  number  of  strokes  ofthe  ongine  is  14  per  minute, 
the  velocity  ofthe  rope  is  about  four  miles  an  hour.  The  form  ofthe  en- 
gine, although  somewhat  more  expensive  than  the  common  one,  is  recom- 
mended by  its  greater  safety.  Being  under  more  perfect  command  than 
a  single  cylinder  engine  with  a  fly-v.'heel,  it  may  be  started,  or,  in  case  of 
accident,  be  stopped  with  great  facility.  When  the  descending  load  ex- 
ceeds the  a.«cending,  the  hydraulic  regulator  is  thrown  into  geer.  This  is 
a  horizontal  cylinder  filled  with  water,  14  inches  (in)  diameter,  made  of 
cast  iron,  and  having  a  piston,  piston-rod,  slides,  pitman,  &c.  similar  to  a 
steam-engine  cylinder.  It  has  aside-pipe  connecting  the  ends,  in  which 
is  placed  a  valve,  worked  by  an  elevating  screw  similar  to  that  of  a  com- 
mon throttle  valve.  A  spur-wheel  geering  with  one  on  the  shaft  of  one 
ot  the  vertical  sheaves,  works  a  pitman,  which  drives  tiie  piston  backwards 
and  forwards  through  the  cylinder.  At  each  half  stroke  of  the  piston,  llir; 
whole  ofthe  water  in  the  cylinder  is  forced  through  the  orifice  formed  by 
the  valve  in  the  side  pipe,  and  as  this  may  be  regulated  by  hand,  any  de- 
gree of  retardation  required  may  be  obtained. 

*  Wheel*.  t  Imaginary, 
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The  head  waters  of  the  River  Schuylkill  are  situated  in  the 
richest  coal  region  in  the  United  Slates. 

Pennsylvania  is  highly  favored  in  the  abundance  of  her 
coal  and  iron,  more  valuable  to  her  than  diamonds  or  pearls, 
silver  or  gold. 

The  annual  consumption  is  more  than  800,000  tons,  and 
rapidly  increasing  every  successive  year.  The  average  price 
at  the  mines  is  $4  a  ton,  amounting  to  over  ^3,000,000  to  the 
State  for  this  article  of  export  alone,  for  which  the  neighbor- 
ing States  will  for  ever  be  tributary  to  her,  and  ivhen  the 
consumption  increases  as  it  will  in  20  years  to  3,000,000  of 
tons  per  annum:  it  presents  the  most  dazzling  vision  of  pros- 
perity and  wealth  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  this  nation. 
The  collieries  of  England  are  said  to  produce  annually 
28,000,000  of  tons,  and  give  employment  to  many  thousands 
of  laborers  and  seamen,  and  is  the  principal  reliance  of  her 
navy  as  a  nursery  for  seamen,  and  such  also  will  be  the  effect 
here.     There  are  three  great  coal  basins  in  Pennsylvania. 

First,  comprising  the  Lehigh,  Swatara,  Schuylkill,  and 
Little  Schuylkill,  being  70  miles  long,  and  ranging  north  72° 
east;  one  mile  wide  at  the  Lehigh,  five  at  the  west  branch  of 
the  Schuylkill,  and  branching  off  into  two  points,  one  between 
the  Second  and  Peter's  Mountains,  and  the  other  in  Lykin'3 
Valley. 

Second,  the  Shamokin,  Mahony,  or  Beaver  Meadow  coal 
region,  six  to  eight  miles  north  of  the  first,  and  likewise  ex- 
tending from  the  Susquehannah  to  the  Lehigh,  and  rang- 
ing in  a  similar  way:  the  veins  are  very  large  and  position 
nearly  horizontal. 

Third,  the  Susquehannah,  Wilkesbarre,  and  Lackawanna 
region,  extending  from  the  head  waters  of  the  latter,  down 
the  Susquehannah  some  miles  below  Wilkesbarre:  the  beds 

"The  western  approach  to  Lewistbu  is  remarkably  interesting ;  the 
landscape  possessing  every  beautiful  natural  feature  thai  can  be  furnished 
by  the  various  combinations  of  mountain,  valley,  river,  liill,  and  wood, 
both  wild  and  cultivated.  Passing  Duncan's  Island  and  leaving  the- valley 
of  the  Juniata,  wo  glide  into  the  broad  bosom  of  the  noble  Susquehannah, 
and  entering  the  canal  on  its  eastern  side,  arrive  at  Harrisburgh,  at  Wil- 
son's t>.xceUent  hotel. 
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are  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  basin  from  five  to  seven  miles 
wide  and  80  miles  in  length. 

On  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  first  basin  are  the  Mauch 
Chunk  or  Lehigh  coal  mines,  and  five  miles  west  is  the  large 
quarry  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  at  Tamaqua,  and  four  miles 
west  of  the  latter  the  Tuscarora  mines,  which  are  the  first 
in  the  Schuylkill  region,  extending  from  this  20  miles  west, 
and  occupymg  the  broadest  and  best  part  of  the  basin,  that 
includes  every  variety  of  anthracite  coal,  and  most  accessible 
to  the  great  markets.  West  of  this  is  the  Swatara  or  Pine 
Grove  region. 

The  basins  are  composed  of  alternate  strata  of  rock  and 
coal  at  irregular  distances.  Tunnels  have  been  made  in  vari- 
ous parts,  and  one  of  half  a  mde  in  length.  From  the  uni- 
formity of  the  coal  ranges,  whenever  a  mine  of  a  superior 
quality  of  coal  is  discovered,  it  can  easily  be  traced  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  the  "  Spohn ''  and  "Lewis"  veins 
have  been  identified  for  10  miles  or  more,  although  there  are 
some  dislocations  and  distortions  that  evince  a  strong  up- 
heaving force,  so  that  the  strata  is  seen  occasionally,  verti- 
cal, or  in  other  positions.  The  coal  is  divided  into  three 
classes  ;  that  which  burns  freely  and  has  a  residuum  of  red 
ashes,  another  harder  and  more  difficult  to  ignite,  leaving 
gray  ashes,  and  the  third  still  harder  and  more  difficult  of 
ignition,  leaving  white  ashes. 

The  Schuylkill  mines  have  the  advantage  of  ready  access 
to  the  beds  of  coal  by  rail-roads,  without  the  application  of 
stationary  engines,  or  self-acting  planes,  that  are  much  more 
expensive  than  other  power  applied  on  a  properly  graded 
rail-road. 

The  Schuylkill  Canal  commences  opposite  the  Fair  Mount 
water-works  near  Philadelphia,  and  is  continued  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river;  has  30  dams,  by  which  is  produced  a  slack 
water  navigation  of  45  miles;  125  locks,  80  feet  long  by  17 
in  width,  of  which  28  are  guard-locks,  17  arched  aqueducts, 
a  tunnel  of  450  feet  in  length,  cut  through  and  under  solid 
rock,  and  65  loll  and  gate-hou?es;  the  dams  are  from  three 
to  27  feet  in  height.  Cost  $2,336,380.  Length  108  miles; 
breadth  at  the  surface  3o  feet,  and  24  at  boUom,  sind  four 
feet  deep  ;  lockage  620  feet ;  it  extends  to  Reading,  52  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  (where  the  Union  Canal  comes  in  from 
the  west,  and  extends  to  the  Susquehannah,)  (see  index)  and 
from  Reading  56  miles  to  Mount  Carbon,  and  is  intersected 
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hy  rail-roads  connected  with  the  most  important  collieries  as 
follows,  viz. 

First,  at  Port  Clinton,  mouth  of  the  Little  Schuylkill,  87 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  comes  in  the  road  of  the  Little 
Schuylkill  Rail-roatl  and  Coal  Company,  who  have  laid 
out  thiatown  and  established  extensive  landings  ihere  for  the 
shipment  of  their  coal,  and  have  made  a  well  graded  rail-road 
of  22  miles  in  extent  ending  at  Tamaqua.  Locomotive  steam- 
engines  are  used  on  the  whole  line;  34,121  ions  were  ship- 
ped by  them  in  1834. 

Second,  next  is  Schvylkill  Haven,  100  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, a  place  of  deposit  and  shipment  for  the  collieries  of 
the  west,  and  the  west-west  branches  of  the  Schuylkill  River. 
The  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Rail-road  Company  have 
a  branch  leading  from  this  to  the  Broad  Mountain,  about  11 
miles  in  length,  following  the  course  of  the  west  branch,  and  a 
branch  of  about  three  miles  in  length,  up  the  west-west  branch. 
The  main  road  penetrates  the  coal  region  aiiout  six  miles  from 
Schuylkill  Haven,  and  intersects  the  strata  at  right  angles  ; 
and  there  are  several  important  branches,  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals, the  whole  calculated  for  horse  power,  but  admit- 
ting steam  if  required.  41,529  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  in 
1834. 

Third,  Mount  Carbon  and  Pottsville  Landings  are  106  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  and  situated  on  the  edges  of  the  coal  basin, 
in  the  gap  of  tlie  Sharp  Mountain.  The  "  Mount  Carbon  and 
Norwegian"  Rail-road  extends  from  this  point  until  connect- 
ed with  the  Pottsville  and  Danville  Railroad,  at  the  foot  of 
their  inclined  plane  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Norwegian 
Creek,  and  a  branch  of  their  road  is  also  carried  for  several 
miles  up  the  west  branch  of  the  same  creek,  giving  access  to 
the  most  celebrated  veins  of  the  red  ash  coal.  Horse-power 
is  used,  but  steam  can  be.    88,117  tons  shipped  in  18.34. 

Fourth,  Pari  Carbon,  108  miles  from  Phdadelphia,  at  the 
junction  of  Mill  Creek  with  the  Schuylkill  River.  Mill  Creek 
has  formed  a  deep  ravine  across  the  coal  region  in  a  direct 
line,  and  thus  yields  easy  access  to  the  veins  in  the  baf>in. 
Up  this  stream  the  Mill  Creek  Rail  road  extends  from  the 
canal  about  four  miles,  to  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
Pottsville  and  Danville  Rail-road,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Broad  Mountain;  with  it  are  connected  collieries  on  the  most 
celebrated  veins  of  the  region,  furnishing  every  variety  of 
cOal,  such  as  the  "  Pott  and  Bannun/'  "  Diamond,"  "  Peach 
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Mountain,*' "Spohn,"  "Lewis,"  Gate,  6cc.  Horse-power  is 
used,  but  steam  can  be.  60,475  tons  siiipped  in  1834  fioin 
Port  Carbon. 

The  Schuylkill  River  takes  its  rise  12  miles  from  Port  Car- 
bon, and  runs  alonj;  the  south  side  of  Sharp  Mountain,  par- 
allel witli  the  coal  strata,  and  presenting  the  most  desirable 
g^rade  for  a  rail-road.  The  Schuylkill  Valley  Navig-ation  and 
Rail-road  Company  have  constructed  a  rail-road,  10  miles  in 
extent,  to  Tuscarora.  Several  streams  that  take  their  rise  at 
the  north,  at  convenient  distances,  intersect  the  Schuylkill  in 
this  valley,  and  cut  ihe  coal  strata  at  right  angle?,  thus  giv- 
ing great  facilities  for  mining  the  coal,  and  for  roads  of  a  pro- 
per grade.  Numerous  lateral  roads,  the  property  of  individu- 
als, are  by  this  means  connected  with  the  Schuylkill  Valley 
Rail  road,  and  the  mines  on  most  of  the  approved  veins. 

In  visiting  the  various  ramifications  of  these  rail-roads, 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Schuylkill  River  and  the  canal, 
we  see  Fort  Clinton.  Orvvigsburg,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Mount 
Carbon,  Pottsville,  Cressona,  VVetheull,  Port  Carbon,  New 
Philadelphia,  Tuscarora,  Tamaqua,  Edgeworth,  Middleport, 
Patterson,  Minersville,  New  Castle,  St.  Clair,  Louisburg, 
Greenfield,  M'Keensburg,  and  from  Tamaqua  it  is  but  12  or 
15  miles  to  Mauch  Chunk  village,  and  the  mine  only  six. 
No  where  in  the  United  States  can  such  a  busy  scene  of 
raining  operations  be  seen  in  such  a  concentrated  and  advan- 
tageous manner. 

To  reach  Port  Clinton  from  Philadelphia  the  boats  have  to 
pass  75  locks. 

To  reach  Schuylkill  Haven,  25  locks,  .         .  100 

"       "      Mount  Carbon  and  Pottsville  Landing,  45  120 
"       "      Port  Carbon,  4  more,  .         ,  .  124 

A  tunnel  and  rail-road  of  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Tusca- 
rora to  the  mouth  of  Cold  Run  Creek,  that  can  be  made  for 
S50,000  for  a  single  track,  will  much  shorten  this  distance  to 
Philadelphia,  and  save  the  circuit  via  Paterson,  Middleport, 
New  Phdadelphia,  Port  Carbon,  Pottsville,  Mount  Carbon, 
and  Schuylkill  Haven. 

Three  miles  i'rom  Pottsville  or  Town  is  the  celebrated 
Klingleberg,  or  Chiming  Rocks ;  by  striking  on  the  stones 
various  sounds  are  heard  equal  to  a  fine  chime  of  bells.  There 
is  a  cave  near  also  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Vauduse  Mineral  Springs  are  a  mile  from  Lehighton, 
in  a  romantic  spot,  and  here  was  formerly  the  ruins  of  an 
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Indian  swcaling-house.  The  springs  are  chalybeate  and  very- 
cold.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  tl)e  springs  on  Wei«s'  farm  is  a 
well  dug  by  Dr.  Franklin,  when  stationed  at  this  post  in 
1756.  The  war  path  over  the  Mauch  Chunk  Mountain  is 
preserved  ;  minerals,  shells,  and  other  objects  of  scientific 
research  are  in  abundance,  and  the  neighboring  streams  and 
lakes  abound  in  trout  and  other  fish. 


Easton,  ITIaucli  Chunk,  and  L.eliig:h. 

Easion,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Ri- 
vers, is  an  ancient  and  respectable  town,  with  a  population  of 
about  3,000.  It  is  built  mostly  of  stone  and  brick,  and  has 
a  substantia!  and  comfortable  appearance.  The  Dela- 
ware here,  with  its  bold  and  precipitous  banks,  and  the 
picturesque  Lehigh  and  its  attendant  canal  and  verdant 
slopes,  are  the  principal  features  of  the  landscape  as  viewed 
from  the  surrounding  heights.  A  roofed  wooden  bridge  leads 
over  the  Delaware,  resting  on  two  stone  piers,  and  is  about 
800  feet  in  length.  Over  the  Lehijzh  south  of  Easton,is  also  a 
handsome  chain  bridge,  about  600  feet  in  length,  both  bridges 
having  separate  passages  for  foot  passengers  and  carriages. 

Easion  is  72  miles  from  New-York,  and  52  from  Philadel- 
phia. Passengers  can  from  the  former  city  proceed  through 
New  Jersey  via  Newark,  Morrislown,  and  Schoo'ey  Moun- 
tain, and  call  at  tlie  mineral  springs  there,  and  thence  to 
Easion  ;  or  by  steam-boat  to  New  Brunswick  45  miles,  and 
thence  by  stage,  and  arrive  the  same  day  by  sun-down  at 
Easton. 

From  Easton,  if  time  permits,  there  are  two  remarkable 
spots  which  the  geologist  or  the  admirers  of  the  wild  scenes 
of  nature  can  visit  with  instruction  and  delight;  these  are 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  the  Wind  Gap ;  the  former  is 
about  25  miles  to  the  north-east,  and  the  latter  12  miles  north- 
west from  Easton,  and  arc  wide  rents  in  the  chain  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  evidently  made  by  some  great  convulsion  of  na- 
ture, and  presenting  features  of  rude  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
The  latter  gap  leads  over  thePokono  Mountain,  and  through 
the  grouse  region  so  much  frequented  by  sportsmen,  passes 
near  the  upper  falls  of  the  Lehigh,  and  thence  on  to  Wilkes- 
barre  and  the  Susquehannah  valley. 

Bethlehem  h  a  Moravian  town,  situated  about   12  milei 
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south-west  from  Easton  on  the  Lphigh  River  and  Canal,  and 
is  truly  a  charraing  spot,  and  distinguished  for  its  appearance 
of  neatness,  comfort,  good  order,  and  industry  ;  and  the  scene- 
ry, as  wc  descend  towards  the  river,  winding  among'  lovely 
hills  and  meadows,  parks,  forests,  and  lawns,  is  of  the  first 
order  of  rural  beauty. 

The  Female  Seminary  in  this  place  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ect,  and  it  is  one  of  the  attractions  to  strangers  and  to  pa- 
rents from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem  the  region  is  of  the  limestone 
formation,  and  the  inhabitants  mostly  the  descendants  of 
German  emigrants  from  Wirtemberg,  who  still  retain  their 
language,  but  not  in  its  native  purity.  They  have  their  news- 
papers and  almanacs  printed  m  the  same  language.  The 
JVlanokisey  Creek  bounds  the  village  on  the  west,  and  empties 
into  the  Lehisli  ;  there  is  a  bridge  over  each  stream  ;  the 
high  and  wooded  elevations  opposite  the  town  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Lehigh  River,  the  tine  state  of  cultivation  that 
prevails  near  this  settlement,  the  luxury  of  wide  and  sha- 
ded walks  neatly  paved  with  brick,  and  the  pleasant  pro- 
menades in  every  direction,  combine  to  make  an  agreea- 
ble impression  on  the  visiter.  There  is  no  community  of 
goods  here  as  in  some  other  German  places  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio.  The  musical  genius  of  the  German  nation  is  here 
displayed  in  weekly  concerts,  and  in  their  public  worship  on 
the  Sabbath,  in  the  most  attractive  manner.  There  are  800 
inhabitants. 

Nazareth,  six  miles  to  the  north,  is  another  town  of  500  in- 
habitants, belonging  to  the  same  society,  and  has  a  large 
school  for  boys.  The  road  to  it  passes  through  a  well  culti- 
vated district,  evincing  the  wealth  and  ease  of  the  proprie- 
tors;  that  of  Mr.  Schlabach,  who  came  over  as  a  redemption- 
er,  is  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

The  road  up  to  Mauch  Chunk  passes  through  Kreidersville, 
Cherryville,  Berlinsville,  over  a  most  beautiful  country,  pro- 
ducing fine  crops  of  wheat  and  grass;  the  inhabitants  being 
Germans,  and  here  as  elsewhere  thriving  and  industrious. 
The  scenery  increases  in  interest  as  you  approach  the  Blue 
Ridge,  which  is  seen  rising  before  you  like  a  barrier,  and 
stretching  for  many  miles  in  a  north-east  and  soiuh-west  di- 
rection, at  right  angles  to  your  course,  and  thickly  wooded, 
with  a  very  sleep  appearance,  and  becomes  still  more  beau- 
tiful as  you  approach  and  enter  the  gap,  by  the  side  of  the 
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river  and  canal,  with  the  cleft  mountain  rising  1,000  (ee\^ 
and  presenting  on  eitlier  side  a  bold  projection  of  rocks 
rising  very  al)ruptlj,  and  forming  an  imposing-  portal  to  the 
snbseqnent  scenes.  Soon  after  passino^  Lehighlon,  we  enter 
a  long  circuitous  gorge  that  near  Mauch  Chunk  narrows  and 
diminishes  in  width,  and  barely  leaves  room  for  the  river  and 
canal,  and  for  a  road  partly  cut  out  of  the  mountain. 

In  this  wild  gorge  the  traveler  will  find  an  excellent  hotel, 
that  in  the  rear  is  overhung  by  the  mountain,  while  near  by 
in  front  is  the  rapid  Lehigh,  and  one  of  the  numerous  dams 
for  feeding  the  canal,  that  extends  from  its  head  here  to  Eas- 
ton,  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware  to  Bristol,  18 
miles  above  Philadelphia;  total  60  miles,  being  the  channel 
by  which  the  coal  of  the  Lehigh  reaches  the  tide  water  to  the 
Delaware. 

The  canal  along  the  Lehigh  is  a  creditable  work.  The  banks 
are  firm  and  lined  chiefly  with  stone  •,  locks  100  feet  long  and 
22  feet  wide,  of  hewn  stone  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  and 
lined  with  plank  ;  the  canal  is  60  feet  wide  at  top,  45  at  bot- 
tom, and  five  feet  deep  ;  364of  ascent  from  Easton  ;  54  lockg 
and  nine  dams.  Total  distance  from  the  mines  to  Philadel- 
phia, 124  miles. 

The  principal  object  worthy  ofthe  examination  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  traveler,  is  the  vast  deposit  of  coal  in  this  vicini- 
ty, and  the  agreeable  and  easy  method  of  reaching  the  spot 
by  a  mountain  excursion  of  nine  miles  on  a  rail  road,  that 
commences  near  the  liotel  by  a  very  steep  ascent  of  21.5  feet, 
in  an  inclined  plane  of  700  ^eet.  This  part  is  only  intended 
for  the  descent  of  loaded  coal  wagons  and  the  simultaneous 
ascent  of  empty  ones,  and  is  managed  in  the  usual  manner 
of  inclined  planes  before  described  on  the  Columbia  Rail-road, 
(see  Index.)  From  the  summit  of  this  short  plane  commen- 
ces the  main  rail-way  to  the  mines  of  nine  miles,  besides  se- 
veral miles  of  side  railing  or  lateral  road.  This  main  roarl  is 
graded  to  100  feet  of  ascent  per  mile,  and  is  of  timber,  shod 
with  flat  bar  iron  on  the  upper  and  inner  edge,  and  cost  only 
S3,300  per  mile. 

Here  the  traveler  enters  the  car  that  is  drawn  by  horses, 
and  for  one  hour,  which  is  the  time  taken  to  ascend,  can  en- 
joy the  scene  without  the  least  fatigue  or  danger,  till  he  ar- 
rives at  the  summit,  and  by  walking  a  short  distance  looks 
down  into  the  immense  excavation,  where  the  miners  are 
busily  at  work  loosening  the  coal  in  heavy  masses,  t'l.c  whole 
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having  the  appearance  of  an  open  stone  quarry  exposed  to 
the  canopy  of  heaven  ;  ihe  superincumbent  earth  and  rocks 
having  been  removed  in  the  first  stages,  and  pitched  into  a 
ravine  at  hand. 

The  coal  mine  occupies  an  area  of  more  than  eight  acres, 
and  the  excavation  is  in  the  form  of  platforms  or  steps  of  a 
colossal  size,  forming  an  angular  area,  with  roads  leading 
down  to  the  interior.  The  seams  or  beds  of  coal  are  of  great 
thickness,  varying  from  12  to  25,  35,  and  54  feet,  and  more, 
and  tiie  perpendicular  sections  cut  through  display  the  con- 
tortious  and  irregularities  to  the  best  advantage;  rails  are 
laid  in  the  mine  for  conveying  the  coal  to  the  main  rail-way, 
and  to  the  chute  at  the  end,  where  it  is  precipitated  or  dump- 
ed down  the  last  slope  into  the  coal  barges  or  canal-boats  } 
146,000  tons  were  sent  from  this  mine  in  1836  ;  and  upon  the 
Schuylkill,  436,000  ions;  and  of  the  Lackawanna,  102,000 
tons;' in  all,  684,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal;  in  1835  the 
amount  was  557,000  tons. 

The  coal  rubbish  is  conveyed  in  cars  on  a  rail-M'ay  that  ex- 
tends longitudinally  along  the  mountain  slope,  and  by  seve- 
ral brandies  at  right  angles,  reaching  over  the  vale;  the  coal 
at  the  terminations  is  ejected  to  a  great  depth  below,  and  has 
already  accumulated  in  several  black  mounds. 

An  amusing  feature  of  the  rail-way  operations  is  presented 
in  witnessing  the  descent  of  the  mules,  that  are  taken  down 
in  pens  to  the  end  of  the  rail-way,  to  drag  the  empty  cars 
lip  the  nine-mile  slope,  and  their  imperturbable  gravity 
while  munching  their  provender  and  enjoying  their  rapid 
flight,  that  constant  and  daily  habit  has  taught  them  is  so 
much  easier  than  to  walk  the  distance,  and  that  no  coaxing 
or  whipping  could  force  them  to  attempt,  that  even  Cruik- 
shank  himself  could  not  have  a  better  subject  for  his  satiri- 
cal touches. 

A  visit  to  the  coal  basin  group  of  mountains  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  now  an  established  summer  route,  uniting  fine  and 
varied  scenery  and  the  benefit  of  pure  air  with  amusement 
of  the  most  exhilarating  description.  The  hotel  offers  every 
comfort  and  accommodation  to  the  traveler,  and  conveyance 
may  readily  be  procured  for  Pottsville,  Wilkesbarre,  and  other 
places. 
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Valley  of  Wyoniing^  anfl  liackawaniia. 

The  anthracite  region  of  the  Susquehanna  is  60  or  70  miles 
long,  and  about  five  broad;  leaving  out  of  view  its  irregu- 
larities, this  valley  may  be  regarded  as  the  lov.er  half  of  a 
vast  flattened  tube  tying  horizonta'l)',  within  which  are  laid 
a  series  of  sections  of  smaller  tubes  whose  sitles  continually 
diminish  in  height,  and  end  with  the  omission  of  those  toward 
the  centre  ;  the  bottom  of  these  sections  represents  the  strata 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley,  and  the  sides  those  of  the 
elopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains.  The  Lackawanna  Creek 
and  Susquehannah  River  flow  tjirough  a  natural  canal, 
scooped  out  longitudinally  in  the  lower  part  of  the  upper 
strata,  winding  irregularly  in  a  line  nearly  but  not  exactly 
central,  and  tending  most  towards  the  side  which  represents 
the  western  barrier  of  mountains. 

The  figure  of  an  inverted  arch  gives  an  ideal  section  of 
the  strata,  as  regards  their  position  and  arrangement,  with- 
out any  pretension  to  accuracy  in  the  proportions  or  num- 
ber of  strata;  and  the  occasional  irregularities  as  well  as  the 
steep  ascent  up  the  m.ountains  to  the  extreme  right  and  left 
are  intentionally  omitted.  The  strata  are  those  of  the  an- 
thracite coal  formation  j  only  three  will  be  noticed.  At  the  top 
a  rock  composed  of  the  ruins  or  fragments  of  other  rocks, 
the  parts  and  cements  of  which  are  principally  siliceous,  the 
fragments  of  various  sizes  from  that  of  pebbles  to  that  of  sand, 
forming  sand-stone  or  pudding-stone,  or  grauwacke,  ne.xt 
argillaceous  slate,  with  vegetable  impressions ;  then  anthra- 
cite coal  between  roof  and  pavement:  the  direction  of  the 
strata  is  near  north-east  and  south-west;  the  dip  is  towards 
the  river,  on  the  eastern  side  it  declines  to  west,  and  on  the 
west  towards  the  east. 

The  strata  of  particular  mines,  however,  generally  copy 
the  form  of  the  upper  surface  over  them,  either  curved  or  ir- 
regular, saddle-shaped,  mantle,  or  dome ;  there  are  irregulari- 
ties and  exceptions  arising  from  convulsions  and  strange  con- 
tortions ;  the  coal-beds  vary  in  thickness  from  one  to  27  feet ; 
the  lateral  extent  of  the  beds  is  immense,  they  break  out  in 
the  precipices  and  hills,  and  form  in  some  places  the  pave- 
snents  of  ihe  river,  and  appear  in  the  sides  and  channels  of 
most  every  stream  from  the  mountains  ;  thev  blacken  the  soil 
in  place?,  and  wells  are  sunk  in  tlie  coal.    The  supply  is  in- 
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exhaustible,  and  more  important  to  the  country  than  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  is  at  hand  to  con- 
duct to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia,  or  to  New-York,  by  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  Kail-road. 

The  valley  of  Wyoming-  is  rich  in  soil  and  the  best  agricul- 
tural productions,  and  is  unrivalled  in  fertility  and  beauty,  full 
of  interesting  historical  association,  and  the  descendants  of  a 
high  minded  race  of  men  ;  it  will  ever  be  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive regions  to  every  intelligent  and  patriotic  American. 

Its  form  is  that  of  a  long  oval  or  ellipse;  the  first  glance  of 
a  stranger  from  the  eastern  rocky  summit  is  rich,  beautiAd, 
varied,  and  grand  •,  few  landscapes  can  vie  with  it;  several 
villages  or  clusters  of  houses  appear.  Wilkesbarre  is  a  well 
built,  rural  village,  and  has  2,500  or  more  inhabitants. 

Carbondale  is  situated  on  the  Lackawanna,  a  creek  emp- 
tying into  the  Susquehannah  at  the  liead  of  the  valley  of 
Wyoming. 

The  mine  is  situated  in  the  front  of  a  hill ;  it  is  quarried  in  a 
continuous  line  for  sixty  rods,  and  presents  a  front  of  good 
coal  of  20  feet  in  thickness,  besides  several  feet  more  of  roof 
coal,  stained  and  shattered  by  time  and  the  weather.  Seve- 
ral steam-engines  draw  up  the  coal  in  wagons,  on  a  rail-way 
from  the  mine  to  the  summit  level,  whence  it  descends  l)y 
another  rail-way  16  miles  long,  to  the  canal  at  Honesdale, 
on  the  Lackawaxen,  and  along  that  stream  30  miles  to  the 
Delaware,  and  down  the  valley  on  the  east  side  to  Carpenter 
Point ;  thence  it  turns  north-east  and  extends  to  the  Hudson 
at  Kingston. 

The  Lackawaxen  is  a  wild  mountain  stream  running 
through  Wayne  and  Pike  Counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
along  its  banks  the  canal  is  constructed  until  it  meets  and 
crosses  the  Delaware. 

The  summit  level  of  the  canal  is  only  80  feet  above  the 
Delawaie  at  Port  Jarvis,  535  above  the  Hudson  at  Kingston  ; 
the  distance  between  the  two  points  is  59  miles;  and  from 
Port  Jarvis  up  t!ie  Delaware  to  the  Lackawaxen,  and  up  the 
latter  stream  to  Honesdale,  49  miles;  total  108  miles;  and 
including  the  rail-road  as  above,  124  miles.  The  New-York 
portion  of  the  canal  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  western  slope 
of  the  Shawangunk  range  of  mountains  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Delaware,  in  Ulster  and  Sullivan  Counties,  and  up 
the  valley  of  the  River  Delaware  on  the  jSewYork  side. 
1^  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  is  33  feet  wide  and  fouT 
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feet  deep;  ascent  and  descent  625  feet ;  62  locks;  cost  of  the 
canal  §1,000,000;  commenced  July,  1825;  finished  October, 
1828.  An  elevation  of  800  feet  on  the  east  side  of  Moosic 
Mountain  is  overcome  by  five  inclined  planes,  each  from 
2,000  to  3,000  feel  in  length.  In  dragging  the  coal  up  to  the 
summit  level  from  the  mines  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain, 
accidents  have  occurred  formerly  from  the  breaking  of  the 
iron  chains  extending  from  the  coal  wagons  to  the  fixed 
steam-engine  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  when  such  was  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  descent,  the  vehicle  could  only  be  seen  as  a  dim 
streak  darting  through  the  air  ;  this  is  now  remedied  by  the 
use  of  hemp  cables. 

Along  the  Lackawaxen  and  the  Delaware  the  canal  is  in 
several  places  supported  on  the  t)rink  of  the  river  by  massive 
stone  walls  from  15  to  40  feet  in  height,  the  rocks  having 
been  blasted  out  of  the  precipice  on  the  east,  and  thrown  into 
the  bed  of  liie  river  to  foirn  the  basis  of  the  canal,  which  thus 
for  many  miles  runs  side  by  side  with  the  heavy  tumultuous 
current  of  the  adjoining  river,  and  presenting  many  imposing 
views  of  the  rough  and  wild  scenes  of  nature,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  smooth  and  peaceful  surface  of  the  canal, 
along  which  we  glide  in  security,  although  in  such  near 
proximity  to  what  uuist  sometimes  be  a  source  of  apprehen- 
sion to  the  timid  or  nervous,  but  more  generally  causmg  a 
state  of  delightful  excitement.  To  the  tourist  in  search  of 
pleasure  or  the  picturesque,  this  excursion  in  summer  may 
be  entered  upon  at  either  extremity,  Carbondale  or  Kings- 
ton, and  the  coal  region  of  Mauch  Chunk  on  the  Lehigh,  or 
at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Pottsville  and  the  Union 
Canal,  taken  to  proceed  to  or  from  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  as 
before  described. 

This  excursion  can  be  made  in  a  ^&w  days  and  at  trifling 
expense,  either  from  New- York  or  Pliiladelphia ;  in  the  for- 
mer case  proceeding  up  the  Hudson  and  debarking  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Rondoul  Kill  near  Kingston,  and  following 
up  the  Shawangunk  Valley,  or  in  the  latter  taking  tiie  Schuyl- 
kill Canal  or  the  rail-road  to  Reading  and  Port  Carbon,  and 
thence  to  Mauch  Chunk  or  Easton,  or  down  the  Nescopeck 
Valley  to  the  Susquchannah,  as  may  bo  readily  seen  on  any 
good  map  of  the  States  of  New-York  and  Pennsylvania, 

The  Morris  Canal  leads  from  Powles  Hook,  opposite  the 
city  of  New-York,  through  Newark,  and  thence  in  a  north- 
ern direction  along  the  eastern  slope  of  Newark  hills  towards 
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the  manufacturing  town  of  Paterson,  which  it  overlooks  as 
it  winds  slowly  to  the  westward  rou;<d  an  elevation,  twice 
crossing  ihe  Passaic  River  above  the  celebrated  falls  of  that 
name,  (which  may  easily  be  visited  in  two  hours  from  New- 
York,  using  the  rail-road  conveyance,)  thence  winding 
through  the  valleys  in  Morris  and  Warren  Counties,  and  re- 
ceiving a  feeder  on  the  summit  level  from  the  Hopatcong 
Lake,  900  feet  above  tide,  a  clear  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
it  deticends  through  the  valley  of  the  IMusconetcong  and  en- 
ters the  Delaware  River  opposite  Easton  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh  River. 

The  transportation  of  the  coal  that  comes  down  the  Lehigh 
Canal  from  the  Mauch  Cliunk  mines,  36  miles  north-west 
from  Easton  to  the  cily  of  New-York,  and  the  east,  is  the  prin- 
ci[)al  source  of  the  business  of  the  Morris  Canal,  and  in  time 
will  render  it  protitable,  although  it  is  connected  with  a  bank 
of  the  same  name,  having  an  office  in  the  cily  of  New-York, 
and  at  present  more  lucrative  than  the  canal  stock  to  the 
stockholders,  under  a  most  liberal  charter  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

This  canal  was  commenced  in  1825.  It  is  115  miles  long, 
32  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  four  feet  deep,  rise  and  fall  1,657 
feet,  of  which  223  are  overcome  by  24  locks,  and  tlie  remain- 
ing 1,434  by  23  inclined  planes  of  a  very  ingenious  construc- 
tion, combining  water-power  and  machinery  on  the  plan  of 
Professor  Renwick,  of  Columbia  College,  of  the  city  of  New- 
York;  there  are  also  four  guard-locks,  five  dams,  30  culverts, 
12  aqueducts,  and  200  bridges  ;  cost  ^2,000,000. 

The  counties  adjoining  this  canal  arc  ricli  in  iron  ore  and 
in  valuable  minerals,  especially  Sussex  County  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  State,  and  in  numerous  clear  and  beautiful 
takes  and  mountain  streams,  abounding  with  trout  and  other 
lish,  and  the  woods  with  game,  like  all  similar  regions  in  the 
United  States. 


Upper  FaEls  of  liie  Creiiessee  in  IVe  w-\  orli. 

Sixty  miles  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  23  above  Moscow,  are 
remarkable  ialls,  or  rather  three  falls  in  a  distance  of  three 
miles  ;  these  are  very  little  known  from  l>eing  somewhat  out 
of  the  range  of  fashionable  travel ;  they  each  differ  much  from 
the  other,  and  are  at  present  difficult  to  approach,  but  this  is 
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easily  obviated.  The  three  falls  are  60,  90,  and  110  feet  high, 
and  are  grand  objects,  but  they  are  almost  forgotten  in  the 
feelings  of  wonder,  and  even  of  fear,  with  which  the  sublime 
perpendicular  walls  of  the  river  inspire.  They  may  truly  be 
called  walls,  for  they  do  not,  like  the  beautiful  rocks  at  Tren- 
ton, recede  as  they  approach  the  top,  but  are  for  a  great  dis- 
tance perfectly  upright  or  impending,  and  almost  as  regular 
for  a  great  part  of  three  miles  as  a  work  of  art,  and  rising 
from  200  to  500  feet ;  to  this  depth  the  river  seems  to  have 
worn  its  circuitous  passage  in  the  solid  rock,  in  turns  almost 
as  short,  and  bends  nearly  as  graceful,  as  if  winding  through 
the  softest  meadows. 

A  scene  of  more  savage  grandeur  and  loneliness  can  seldom 
be  witnessed  than  the  view  from  the  top  when  looking  into 
the  deep  gulf  from  one  of  the  highest  points,  to  the  very  edge 
of  which,  by  trusting  to  the  boughs  of  the  thick  shrubbery, 
you  can  approach  without  apparent  danger.  Gigantic  ever- 
.greens  stand  upon  the  extreme  verge,  and  they  seem  from 
their  height  to  have  held  their  places  on  this  brink  for  ages. 

The  region  of  the  Genesee,  as  well  as  the  Niagara,  are  re- 
markable for  their  very  distinct  and  almost  horizontal  strati- 
fication. 

The  rocks,  consisting  principally  of  limestone,  sand-stone, 
and  slate,  although  greatly  indented  on  the  surface,  scooped 
into  deep  basins  and  valleys,  swollen  into  high  hills,  and  pre- 
senting great  variety  of  outline  in  the  sw^eeps  of  bold  and 
beautiful  curves,  are  generally  laid  down  with  the  regularity 
of  a  work  of  art,  and  remain  evidently  in  the  horizontal  po- 
sition into  which  they  first  subsided — the  observer  is  impress- 
ed by  the  grandeur  of  the  piles,  by  the  different  colors  of  the 
alternating  strata  of  rocks,  reposing  upon  each  other  in  per- 
fect order,  as  if  reared  by  the  mason's  art  and  power ;  by  the 
mild  beauty  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  verdure  on  their  sum- 
mits and  edges,  and  by  the  enormous  masses  which  time  has 
thrown  down  in  ruins  to  be  washed  by  the  ceaseless  wear  of 
a  river,  always  powerful,  and  at  times  swollen  to  an  over- 
whelming torrent. 

The  Asphaltic  or  slate  rock,  that  is  so  highly  charged  with 
bitumen  as  to  be  capable  of  combustion,  is  found  at  the  out- 
let of  Honey  oye  and  Canesus  Lakes,  and  on  the  Canaseraga 
branch  of  the  Genessee  River. 
34 
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Southern  Rottte  resumed  frown  page  35^^ 
From  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

The  traveler  has  the  choice  of  several  routes  to  proceed  to 
the  South  from  Philadelphia: — 

First,  by  rail-road  via  Wilmington  and  Havre  de  Grace  j 
through  in  about  five  or  six  hours. 

Second,  by  steam-boat  to  New  Castle  ;  thence  by  rail-road 
for  16  miles,  ending  by  the  steam-boat  on  the  Chesapeake, 
down  the  Bay  64  miles  to  Baltimore,  The  fare  by  each  line 
is  $4.  The  canal  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Chesapeake  i& 
entered  10  miles  below  New  Castle  at  Delaware  City  ;  this  is 
frequented  by  schooners,  sloops,  or  steam-boats,  as  hereafter 
described. 

Those  preferring  the  combined  route  by  river  and  rail-road 
will  proceed  to  Chesnut-street  wharf,  before  the  boat  leaves 
the  city  early  in  the  day,  at  seven  or  six  o'clock  ;  or  at  noon, 
on  the  arrival  of  passengers  by  the  eastern  routes,  at  twelve  to 
two  o'clock,  when  the  boat  glides  rapidly  past  the  southern 
part,  or  river-front  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Philadelphia, 
The  most  prominent  building  to  attract  the  eye  of  a  stranger, 
is  the  Ship-house  at  the  Navy  Yard,  where  some  of  the  no- 
blest and  best  ships  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States  have 
been  constructed,  the  Delaware,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  oth- 
ers; from  thence,  passing  Gloucester  Point,  League  Island, 
and  the  termination  of  the  isthmus,  between  the  SchuylkiH 
and  Delaware,  the  traveler  will  notice,  on  the  left  or  eass 
bank,  the  site  of  the  revolutionary  fort  of  Red  Bank,  the  for- 
mer scene  of  strife  and  bloodshed.  Some  miles  onward,  he 
will  pass,  on  the  west  bank,  the  Lazaretto  or  Quarantine 
buildings.  The  banks  of  the  Delaware  are  generally  of  but, 
moderate  elevation,  on  either  side  of  this  portion  of  the  river; 
the  aspect  tame  or  uninteresting  at  a  distance;  but  the  land 
ii  of  the  most  fertile  description,  the  lowlands  or  meadows 
protected  by  embankments  from  inundation.  Two  or  three 
hours  are  occupied  before  the  boat  arrives  at  New  Castle, 
where  the  land  route  across  the  State  of  Delaware  commen- 
ces. Distant  views  of  Chester  and  Wilmington  are  had  in 
proceeding  thus  far,  the  former  in  15  miles  ;  the  latter  in  28 
miles    from    Philadelphia,  between    the   Brandywine  and 
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Christiana  Creeks,  one  mile  above  their  confluence,  two 
west  of  the  Delaware;  the  population  about  7,000;  its  situa- 
lion  elevated  and  pleasant.  (See  rail-road  route  next  descri- 
bed.) 

New  Castle  is  33  miles  from  Philadelphia;  it  was  settled 
by  the  Swedes  in  1627,  before  the  arrival  of  William  Penn. 
The  population  is  2,500  ;  it  has  places  of  public  worship  for 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  also  a  court-house, 
jail,  and  an  academy.  Some  remains  of  its  antique  houses 
may  perhaps  yet  be  seen,  also  tombs  of  the  early  colonizers, 
that  had  a  contest  with  the  Dutch  for  sovereignly,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  colony,  1655,  when  the  latter  prevailed,  but  in 
1664,  were  themselves  subdued  by  the  English,  when  New 
Amsterdam  was  merged  in  New-York. 

The  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  Rail-road  is  now  part  of 
the  great  thoroughfare  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore; 
it  affords  a  safe,  rapid  means  of  communication  between  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays.  The  road  is  16 J  miles  long, 
nearly  straight ;  (the  curves  only  adding  2,559  feet.)  The 
greatest  variation  from  a  level,  is  in  one  section  of  4,000  feet 
long,  that  has  a  slope  of  29  feet  to  the  mile;  in  others  it  is 
only  10  or  16  feet  to  the  mile.  The  amount  of  excavation 
%vas  500,000,  and  of  embankment  420,000  cubic  yards. 
There  are  four  viaducts,  29  culverts,  all  of  stone.  It  was 
completed  in  1833.  Total  cost,  $400,000,  including  land, 
wharves,  cars,  engines,  &c. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  commences  10  miles 
below  the  rail-road,  at  a  place  called  Delaware  City,  oppo- 
site an  island  of  small  extent,  on  which  is  Fort  Delaware,  in 
ruins.  The  canal  extends  in  a  south-western  direction,  four 
miles  through  the  marshes  to  St.  George's;  it  soon  after  en- 
ters upon  the  Deep  Cut,  that  is  six  miles  long,  70  feet  in  the 
deepest  part,  with  an  arched  bridge  of  235  feet  span,  90  feet 
above  the  water,  thus  admitting  steam-boats,  schooners, 
sloops,  or  barges,  to  pass  beneath,  while  passengers  or  car- 
riages may  be  seen  at  a  giddy  height,  on  the  elevated  arch 
above.  From  this  to  Chesapeake  City,  at  the  western  ter- 
mination on  Back  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Elk,  is  four 
miles. 

This  canal  runs  three  quarters  of  its  distance  through  the 
State  of  Delaware,  the  rest  in  Maryland;  it  is  60  feet  in 
breadth  at  the  surface,  10  feet  in  depth,  has  two  tide  and 
iwoUl'l  locks,  100  feet  long,  22  feet  wide  in  the  clear.     The 
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summit  level,  that  is  12  feet  above  tide,  is  supplied  by  a  re- 
servoir, covering  an  extent  of  100  acres,  10  feet  deep.  It  v^as 
commenced  in  1824;  opened  for  navigation  in  182D;  it  cost 
$2,200,000,  and  is  in  a  great  part  attributable  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  in  this  country,  and,  like  the  canal  between  the 
Raritan  and  Delaware,  it  saves  a  circuitous  and  sometimes 
dangerous,  exposed  sea  and  river  navigation  of  384  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  by  way  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake, 
up  to  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  trade  carried  on  through 
the  canal  is  brisk  and  constantly  increasing. 

Great  obstacles  in  constructing  the  canal  were  encounter- 
ed in  the  outset,  in  the  deep  tide  marshes  of  St.  George's,  by 
the  porous,  spongy  soil,  that  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of 
a  heavy  embankment,  that  sank  to  the  depth  of  40  or  50 feet; 
also  by  the  sliding  of  the  earth  into  the  canal  at  the  heavy 
steep  slopes  at  the  deep  cut,  before  it  was  rendered  secure 
by  turf  or  thatch.  The  piers  forming  the  harbor,  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  Delaware,  enclose  several  acres  of  surface; 
there  is  the  first  tide  lock,  also  one  of  the  moveable  bridges. 

The  Delaicare  Breakwater  at  Lewiston,  near  Cape  Henlo- 
pen,  is  an  immense  work  of  national  undertaking,  (costing  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  yet  unfinished,)  that  has  long  been  re- 
quired, for  the  protection  of  the  coasting  trade  from  the  north- 
east storms,  and  from  which  this  is  the  only  refuge  in  such 
cases  for  a  considerable  extent  of  coast. 

Steam-boats  in  the  summer  season  occasionally  visit  it,  as 
they  do  Cape  May  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  and  in- 
termediate places  up,  such  as  Chester,  Wilmington,  New 
Castle,  and  the  city,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  Canal. 

At  the  termination  of  the  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown 
Rail-road,  near  the  head  of  Elk,  (a  short  distance  below 
where  the  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  Rail-road  extends 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah.)  passengers  take  the 
steam-boat  here  found  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  train,  and 
proceed  down  the  Elk,  13  miles  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  at  Turkey  Point,  where  the  bay  expands 
northward  towards  Havre  de  Grace,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
famous  Susquehannah;  here  the  glance  that  is  had  for  a  few 
miles  at  its  bold>  upland,  not  to  say  rocky  outlines  to  the 
north-west,  reveals  sufficient  of  its  beauty  to  induce  the 
disposition  of  the  passing  traveler  to  behold  still  more  of  its 
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n^ild,  romantic  borders,  rendered  classical,  almost  immortal, 
by  the  genius  of  the  poet  Campbell,  or  the  bloody  feats  re- 
corded of  the  wily  Indian  warriors. 

Taking  the  course  down  the  broad  and  shallow  bay  to- 
wards Baltimore  or  Norfolk,  we  reach,  in  six  miles,  Grove 
Point,  Poole's  Island  in  16,  Middle  Island  in  eight,  and  North 
Point  in  eight  miles,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  ex- 
lending  towards  Baltimore ;  and  here  is  usually  encountered 
the  steam-boat  that  has  just  left  the  latter  city,  on  its  way  to 
Norfolk;  therefore  all  those  bound  southward  or  to  Rich- 
mond, or  the  Virginia  Springs,  can  embrace  this  opportunity, 
and  have  their  trunks,  &c.  transferred  to  the  downward  boat, 
that  comes  along  side  for  that  purpose,  to  save  time  or  pre- 
vent travelers  taking  any  other  interior  route,  as  they  may 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  adopt,  if  they  proceed  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore  or  Washington.  After  passing  Sparrows  Point 
in  four  miles,  Fort  M'Henry  in  six  miles,  in  three  miles  the 
traveler  is  at  Baltimore. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  or  Upper  Railroad 
route,  must  be  exclusively  resorted  to  when  the  navigation 
of  the  rivers  and  bays  are  obstructed  by  ice;  also  at  other 
times  by  those  desirous  of  avoiding  steam-boats,  or  wishing 
to  pass  through  the  interior  of  Delaware,  near  the  old  stage 
road,  by  a  diversified,  hilly  route,  that  has  sufficient  variety 
to  please.  Leaving  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  the  usual  hours 
at  the  dep6t  in  Broad  street,  the  train  passes  through  the 
suburbs,  and  soon  reaches  the  Schuylkill  River,  crossing  it 
by  a  substantial  viaduct  or  floating  bridge  to  its  west  shore ; 
thence  proceeding  rapidly  in  a  south-west  direction,  it  reach- 
es Darby  in  seven  miles,  thence  to  Chester  in  eight  miles. 
This  is  quite  an  ancient  place,  with  a  population  of  1,000,  also 
the  seat  of  the  first  legislature  after  the  arrival  of^  William 
Penn  ;  thence,  along  the  road  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore  of 
the  Delaware,  by  an  embankment  over  the  meadows  for 
some  distance,  to  Marcus  Hook  five,  JVilmington  eight  miles, 
or  28  from  Philadelphia.  This  is  a  wealthy  city,  also  a  port 
of  entry,  owning  over  12,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  numer- 
ous flour  mills,  that  the  falls  of  the  Brandy  wine  furnish  with 
power,  also  for  100  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  cotton, 
wool,  paper,  powder,  iron  castings,  within  10  miles.  The 
upper  waters  of  this  useful  stream  are  crossed  on  the  roacJs 
from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  (see  page  370.)  Here  \i  a 
town  hall,  two  markets,  three  banks,  13  places  of  worship  — 
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three  each  for  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists, 
two  Friends,  one  Catholic,  one  Baptist.  Two  neat  bridges 
and  the  rail-road  viaduct  span  the  streams.  To  the  town 
is  14  feet  depth  of  water  ;  to  the  mills  eight  feet.  The  coun- 
try around  or  adjacent  is  very  attractive,  and  the  springs  at 
Brandy  wine,  five  miles  oflT,  are  of  the  chalybeate  kind,  and  a 
popular  place  of  resort  in  the  warm  season,  with  ample,  spa- 
cious accommodations.  The  capacious  stone  hotel  at  the 
Chalybeate  Spring  is  460  feet  above  the  Delaware;  it  can 
accommodate  300  persons  ;  its  halls  and  cliambers  are  large 
and  airy,  the  mammoth  dining-room  has  its  windows  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  open  on  both  sides,  cool  as  though  out  doors, 
(a  luxurious  feature  usually  overlooked ;)  its  reading  and  ball- 
room are  rendered  attractive  by  a  full  supply  of  papers,  and 
choice  musicians;  it  has  bathing-houses,  billiard-rooms,  ball 
pin  alleys,  ornamented  grounds,  shaded  walks,  with  cascades, 
fountains,  and  embowered  streams,  imparting  a  grateful  cool- 
ness. Extensive  stabling,  covered  carriage-houses,  &c.  are 
provided.  The  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Rail-road  is  in 
two  miles,  with  omnibusses  in  attendance  ;  carriages  or  sad- 
dle horses  are  ready  for  jaunts  to  the  most  interesting  sites, 
either  historical  or  picturesque.  There  are  40  schools  in  this 
city.  There  is  a  library  of  3,000  volumes,  four  printing-offices 
and  papers.  The  two  boarding-schools  for  boys,  with  one  for 
girls,  owned  by  Friends,  arc  of  old  date,  and  very  celebrated. 
The  city  is  furnished  with  water  for  families,  on  the  plan  of 
Philadelphia;  the  streets  are  likewise  rectangular.  It  is  a 
lively,  pleasant  residence,  having  its  own  steam-boats  plying 
to  the  metropolis  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  Christiana  Creek  is  20  miles  long  :  the  rail-road  keeps 
near  its  border  for  five  miles  to  Neicport,  where  is  a  depth  of 
water  of  nine  feet,  and  to  Christiana  Bridge,  five  miles  on,  is 
a  depth  of  six  feet.  Here  is  a  small  hamlet  of  about  50  houses. 
Newark,  five  miles  beyond,  has  the  Delaware  College  and 
an  academy;  it  is  a  pleasant,  healthy  site.  In  five  miles  be- 
yond we  are  at  Elkton,  at  the  fork  of  the  river,  at  the  head  of 
tide,  14  miles  above  its  mouth  at  Turkey  Point ;  it  has  a  court 
house,  jail,  and  methodist  church  ;  is  a  neat  quiet  place.  In 
six  miles  we  are  at  the  village  of  North  East,  on  a  stream 
of  that  name;  in  three  miles  we  are  at  Charleston ;  and  in 
seven  miles  we  reach  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  noble 
Susquehannah,  opposite  Havre  de  Grace,  just  above  its  re- 
ception into  thearaple  bosom   of  the  Chesapeake,  that  ex- 
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tends  from  this  point  270  miles  to  the  Atlantic,  is  two  to  20 
miles  broad  below  this,  and  nine  fathoms  deep ;  receives  many 
noble  rivers,  that  pervade  the  remote  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
Nev/-York,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  forms  a  main  ar- 
tery and  a  leading  feature  in  the  map  and  geography  of  the 
United  States.  The  Susquehannah,  Potomac,  Rappahannock, 
York,  and  James  or  Powhattan  rivers,  and  others,  form  its 
confluent  mass  of  waters,  all  yielded  by  the  three  largest  of 
the  old  confederated  States  of  the  Union ;  its  arms,  indenta- 
tions, winding  shores  abound  in  the  luxuries  of  fowl  and  fish 
of  the  choicest  quality  ;  the  river  is  about  a  mile  wide,  but 
the  daily  trains  of  cars  are  soon  transferred  to  the  opposite 
shore  in  Havre  de  Grace,  and  the  route  resumed  over  the 
neck  for  11  miles  below  Hall's  cross  roads,  Harford,  and  in  six 
miles  crossing  Bush  River,  Little  Gunpowder  in  seven  miles, 
and  in  16  miles  we  are  at  the  depdt  at  Baltimore,  having 
finished  98  miles  in  a  style  of  luxury  and  ease  quite  unsur- 
passed. 

*  Baltimore  has  a  population  of  90,000  ;  it  contains  many 
splendid  public  buildings,  churches,  monuments,  and  spa- 
cious hotels;  of  the  latter,  the  one  adjoining  the  exchange 
is  sufficiently  retired,  quiet,  and  desirable  for  families  or 
traveling  parties ;  it  has  been  erected  and  fitted  up  at  great 
cost;  it  belongs  to  William  Patterson,  Esq.  Robert  Oliver, 

*  Steam-boat    Route  down  tlie   Chesapeake   Bay  to 
Norfolk— and  up  tlie  James  River  to  Riclimoud. 

Leaving  Baltimore,  proceeding  east  past  Fell's  Point,  the  resort  of 
heavy  shipping,  in  three  miles  we  pass  Fort  M'Henry,  in  six  Spar- 
rows Point,  and  in  four  North  Point  at  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay ; 
then  taking  a  southerly  course  down  the  broad  expanse,  ihe  points 
or  headlands  passed  in  view,  are  Bodkin  four,  Stony  four,  Sandy  six, 
Thomas  10,  Three  Sisters  six.  Herring  Bay  seven,  Sharp's  Island  nine, 
Cove  20,  Drumsnouth  of  Patuxent  six,  Cedar  four,  Point  Lookout,  mouth 
of  the  Potomac,  17,  Smith's  11,  Windmill,  mouth  of  Rappahannock,  21, 
Gwynn's  Island  seven.  Point  no  Point  six,  Now  Point  Comfort  nine. 
Black  river  12,  Old  Point  Comfort  10,  Fort  Calhoun  one,  Craney  Island 
eight,  Norfolk  six,  total  197  miles,  fare  $8  00;  thence  to  Richmond, 
down  to  Craney  Island  six,  Newport  nine,  Tindrel  Shoals  eight,  Burrill's 
Bar  seven,  James  Town  12,  Dancing  Point  nine,  Tree  Point  six,  Wind- 
mill nine,  Harrison's  six.  City  Point  five,  Shurley  two,  Osborn  10,  War- 
wick 20,  Richmond  seven,  total  116  miles,  fare  $4  GO  ;  from  Washington, 
on  the  Potomac,  to  Alexandria  five.  Mount  Vernon  nine,  Crane  Island  12, 
Sandy  eight,  Boyd's  18,  Matthias  eight,  Cedar  seven.  Pope's  Creek,  near 
the  birth-place  of  Gen.  Washington,  four,  Blackstone's  15,Peney  12,  Ro- 
ger's 16,  Smith's,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  five,  thence  to  Norfolk  87, 
—total  206  miles. 
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John  Donnell,  and  Sons,  and  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  first-rate,  fashionable 
house  ;  it  has  extensive  suits  of  parlors  and  bed-rooms, 
baths,  read ing-- room,  with  every  commodious  arrangement, 
and  has  been  most  admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Page,  in 
his  quiet,  attentive  way. 

The  Washington  Monument,  and  the  domes  of  the  Ex- 
change and  Cathedral,  make  an  imposing  appearance  in  the 
approach  to  this  city  by  water;  the  surrounding  country 
also  being  hilly,  well  cultivated,  sprinkled  with  villas  and 
country  residences,  the  eye  cannot  but  be  delighted. 

The  late  Barnum's  Hotel  in  Calvert-street,  opposite  the 
Battle  Monument,  is  an  extensive  house,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Post-Office,  Museum,  and  many  of  the  public  institutions, 
near  the  busiest  streets,  stage-houses,  &c.  The  great  hotel 
in  Baltimore-street  is  a  new  extensive  heuse,  fronting  on  two 
streets,  replete  with  every  comfort  in  arrangement,  such  as 
suits  of  parlors  with  adjoining  bed-rooms,  single  or  double 
rooms,  baths,  with  a  copious  supply  of  water,  conducted  up 
the  house  in  leaden  pipes ;  the  upper  stories  and  the  observa- 
tory command  a  most  extensive  view  over  the  city  and  coun- 
try to  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  views  also  from  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  or  the  Shot  Tower,  having  an  extensive  field, 
with  a  bird's-eye  glance  over  the  city,  should  receive  a  visit. 
Besides  these,  there  is  the  Indian  Queen  Hotel  and  several 
others,  and  many  boarding-houses. 

The  Washington  Monument,  a  column  of  white  marble,  is 
situated  on  very  elevated  ground,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  with  a  surrounding  park  ;  the  shaft,  20  feet  in  diameter 
at  bottom, 15  at  top,  rises  to  the  height  of  160  feet,  the  figure 
at  top  is  15  feet,  the  base  is  50  feet  square,  25  in  height,  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing  ;  the  ascent  to  the  top  is  arduous, 
but  is  accomplished  by  a  winding  stone  stair-case  of  230  steps, 
occupying  the  interior  of  the  pillar  or  shaft,  that  opens  at  the 
summit  on  an  area,  secured  by  an  iron  railing  around  the 
exterior  circumference. 

The  Catholic  Cathedral  is  the  most  splendid  in  the  United 
States ;  it  possesses  two  valuable  paintings,  presented  by 
Charles  X,  King  of  France ;  the  green  curtain  covering  them 
is  withdrawn  after  mass  on  Sundays;  the  music  and  singing 
here  is  truly  delightful  and  attractive  to  strangers.  The 
deep-toned  bell  of  this  Cathedral  is  remarkably  fine. 

The  Unitarian  Church,  near  the  Cathedral,  is  one  of  the 
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handsome  structures  of  the  city,  it  is  also,  with  St.  Paul's 
(Episcopal)  Church,  frequented  by  tlie  fashionable.  There 
are  many  other  places  of  worship  of  various  denominations 
scattered  about  the  city,  of  less  pretension  as  to  style  or 
architecture. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  the  atheneum,  two  theatres, 
museum,  hospital,  court-house,  penitentiary,  alms-houses, 
five  markets,  10  banks,  50  or  more  churches,  together  with 
the  appropriate  monument  in  Calvert-street,  to  the  memory 
of  those  brave  citizens  that  gloriously  fell  in  battle  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  city,  when  attacked  in  1814  by  the  enemy,  are, 
toErether  with  the  unrivalled  cathedral  and  monument,  strong 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  great  public  spirit  and  activity 
in  the  citizens,  and  a  just  pride  in  its  literary,  scientific, 
charitable,  and  religious  institutions. 

The  hotels  and  public  houses  vie  in  size  and  accommo- 
dation with  those  of  the  other  cities  of  the  United  States;  the 
private  mansions  are  many  of  them  handsome,  all  are  sub- 
stantial, neat,  chiefly  of  brick;  the  streets  are  rectangular, 
the  rail-roads  and  cars  are  introduced  to  the  centre  of  the 
city,  in  Pratt-street,  near  the  water's  edge,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  trade  and  travel.  Beside  the  great  western  rail-road 
of  300  miles  to  Wheeling,  Ohio,  soon  to  be  completed,  an- 
other of  60  miles  extends  due  north  to  York  Haven,  on  the 
Susquehannah,  that  will  attract  trade  and  travel  from  that 
direction  in  part ;  this,  with  the  canal  along  tiie  river  of  40 
miles  from  Port  Deposit  to  the  coal  regions  in  Pennsylvania, 
will  conduce  much  to  improve  and  mature  the  internal  trade 
and  resources  of  this  thriving  city.  Much  of  the  modern  part 
of  the  city,  and  decidedly  the  most  healthy  and  pleasant  in 
the  view  of  a  stranger,  is  built  on  the  more  elevated  grounds 
near  and  around  the  Cathedral  and  Monument;  it  is  fast 
extending  and  prevailing  in  that  quarter.  The  latitude  of  39° 
17'  north  ensures  it  a  temperate  climate  and  mild  seasons, 
favorable  to  navigation  and  early  spring  trade. 

The  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  possess  a 
large  share  of  wealth,  industry,  and  enterprise,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  accomplishment  of  their  public  works  of  internal  im- 
provement for  the  securing  of  the  western  trade,  also  by  the 
active,  foreign,  and  domestic  business  here  transacted. 

Flour  and  tobacco  being  the  staple  commodities  of  Mary- 
land, are  here  exported  in  great  quantities,  constituting  the 
leading  articles  of  the  State.  The  harbor  is  safe,  and  is  formed 
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by  a  large  inlet  extending  west  from  the  Chesapeake,  called 
tlie  Patapsco;  the  upper  portion  of  it  forma  an  extensive 
commodious  basin  in  the  central  commercial  part  of  the 
city,  surrounded  by  spacious  warehouses,  accessible  by  steam- 
boats, coasting  vessels,  or  schooners;  the  heavy  ships  come 
to  at  Fell's  Point,  at  some  distance  below. 

Steam-boats  for  Norfolk,  and  for  the  eastern  route,  start 
from  the  east  side  of  the  basin,  foot  of  South-street.  The  dis- 
tance to  Norfolk  197  miles,  fare  $8  00.  Though  only  40  miles 
by  rail-road  direct  to  the  city  of  Washington,  yet  by  the  circuit 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  up  the  Potomac  it  is  204  miles,  and 
to  Philadelphia,  by  a  like  circuitous  conveyance  round  the 
capes,  it  would  be  206  miles,  that  the  direct  rail-road  shortens 
to  96  miles.  By  land  to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  by  the  near- 
est route  across  the  Alleghanies,  is  279  miles. 

Baltimore  is  well  supplied  with  pure  water,  leading  from 
Jones'  Falls,  a  small  stream  that  pervades  the  lower  ground 
of  the  city,  and  over  which  there  are  several  bridges;  near 
by  is  one  of  the  principal  markets ;  also  a  shot  tower  upwards 
of200  feet  high. 

The  elevated  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  the  city,  harbor,  and  of  the  distant 
waters  of  the  bay  ;  here  are  the  signal  poles,  communicating 
with  others,  also  with  the  rotunda  in  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  laid  out  with  as  much  regularity  as 
the  ground  will  admit;  the  streets  are  too  destitute  of  shade- 
trees,  are  of  moderate  width,  kept  in  tolerable  order,  but  are 
not  liberally  or  sufficiently  lighted  at  night;  but  the  general 
aspect  betokens  solidity  and  comfort. 

In  September,  1814,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
the  British  fleet  and  arms  to  capture  this  city,  A  detachment 
of  several  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Ross, 
landed  at  North  Point,  12  miles  east  of  Baltimore,  but  were 
met  by  the  American  troops,  principally  composed  of  militia 
hastily  collected  from  the  city  and  vicinity.  A  battle  ensued  ; 
Gen.  Ross  was  killed,  and  many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides. 
There  is  a  handsome  monument  in  Calvert-street,  in  memory 
of  those  citizens  of  Baltimore  that  fell  in  this  engagement. 
Fort  M'Henry  was  at  the  same  time  bombarded,  but  without 
any  effect,  when  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  enemy  retired. 
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From  Baltimore  this  road  extends  north  56  miles  to  York, 
thence  east  north-east  11^  miles  to  Wrightsville,  on  the  Sua- 
quehannah  River  opposite  Columbia,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  one  and  a  quarter  miles  long,  and  then 
reaches  the  Pennsylvania  improvements  of  canal  and  rail- 
road to  Pittsburgh,  of  373  miles,  and  of  rail-road  to  Philadel- 
phia 82  miles.  Thus  from  Columbia  it  is  13  miles  less  distance 
to  Baltimore  than  to  Philadelphia. 

It  leaves  Baltimore  from  the  dep6t  in  Cathedral-street,  and 
strikes  the  Gunpowder  about  half  a  mile  above  Tyron's  mill, 
and  continues  along  the  right  or  west  bank  of  that  stream  to 
the  forks ;  then  follows  the  north  branch  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  Bee  Tree  River,  leaves  this  last  stream  at  its  source,  and 
follows  the  Codorus  to  York, 

The  rails  on  this  road  are  solid  and  much  superior  to  some, 
and  will  be  more  durable.  The  grades  are  gentle,  but  in  one 
place,  for  a  short  distance,  the  locos  have  ascended  the  un- 
heard-of acclivity  of  84  feet  in  a  mile,  or  in  that  proportion 
for  a  short  distance,  and  a  weight  equal  to  250  passengers,  at 
a  speed  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  The  curves  are  slight,  being, 
with  but  a  few  exceptions,  over  1,000  feet  radius. 

About  five  miles  south  of  York,  is  a  tunnel  of  250  feet  long. 
The  branch  of  11.^  miles  to  Wrightsville,  passes  through  a 
beaudful:  and  fertile  valley,  and  has  gentle  grades. 

From  York  there  is  also  a  rail-road  to  Gettysburgh ;  and  at 
Chambersburgh,  25  miles  west  of  Gettysburgh,  is  a  continuous 
line  of  rail-road, — the  Cumberland  Valley  Rail-road,  of  162 
miles  to  Philadelphia,  via  Carlisle,  Harrisburgh,  and  Lancas- 
ter, through  in  10  or  12  hours,  that  will  soon  be  extended  over 
the  magnificent  barriers  of  the  Alleghanies  to  Pittsburgh,  162 
miles  west,  thus  making  Gettysburgh  the  half  way  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  transit  from  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  Ohio  thus  easily  made  in  20  to  24  hours. 

The  engineers  have  ascertained  that  a  track  for  this  road 
can  be  taken  over  the  Cove  Mountain,  at  a  grade  or  elevation 
not  over  50  feet  to  the  mile,  and  that,  by  the  same  route,  frona 
Bedford  to  Philadelphia  is  227  miles  only. 
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The  rail-road  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  starts  from 
the  general  dep6t  in  Prttt-street,  and  follows  the  same  line  as 
before  described,  in  gomg  to  Ellicott's  mills,  but  diverges 
at  Elkridge  Landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  10 
miles,  thence  strikes  off  to  the  Savage  Factory  Branch,  nine 
miles,  (with  the  divergence  to  Annapolis  alluded  to,)  Vanns- 
■ville  eight,  Bladensburg  seven,  Washington  six, — total,  40 
miles ;  fare,  $2.  Here  at  present  ends  ihe  progress  of  the 
rail-road  to  the  south  or  west ;  the  present  route  is  by  steam- 
boat down  the  Potomac  to  Fredericksburg,Virginia,  60  miles  ; 
thence  by  rail-road  through  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  a 
long  stretch  of  263  miles  to  Wilmington,  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  as  more  minutely  described  hereafter. 

Washington,  the  present  seat  of  the  National  Government, 
is  comprised  in  the  area  of  10  miles  square,  that  was  ceded 
by  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  United  States  in  full  sove- 
reignty when  the  archives  and  government  were  transferred 
from  Philadelphia.  The  permanent  population  may  amount 
to  over  30,000 ;  the  transient  population  during  the  session 
of  Congress  adds  much  life,  vivacity,  gaiety,  beauty,  fashion, 
and  display  of  ostentation  and  dissipation;  at  other  times, 
the  city  is  dull,  tame,  vapid,  and  disagreeable. 

The  Magnificent  Capitol,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  People  and  of  the  States,  with  its  extensive 
library  of  15,000  volumes,  the  surrounding  and  highly  em- 
bellished grounds,  tastefully  laid  out,  and  planted  with  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  exotics,  native  and  foreign,  guarded  by  an 
iron  railing,  is  of  itself  an  immense  structure,  to  be  ex- 
amined in  detail  from  the  crypt  to  the  towering  dome. 

The  President's  House,  the  curiosities  in  the  War  and  In- 
dian departments,  the  records  and  revolutionary  documents 
in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  and  the  patents  and  curious 
machines  and  inventions,  with  a  jaunt  to  Mount  Vernon, 
Alexandria,  the  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  Georgetown,  and  the 
battle-grounds  in  the  vicinity,  with  many  attractive  views  in 
the  environs,  are  vporthy  of  being  sought  out  by  all  curious 
strangers.    The  navy  yard  is  also  entitled  to  attention. 

The  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  under  the  centre  dome  is  paved 
with  marble;  it  is  90  feet' high  and  in  diameter;  the  reverbe- 
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rations  of  sound  made  here  have  an  astounding  effect.  Four 
niches  over  the  doors  leading  out  of  this  room  contain  each 
basso  relievos  of  historical  scenes;  1st,  Of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  in  1620;  2nd,  Wm,  Penn 
forming  a  treaty  with  the  aborigines  in  1682,  in  Pennsylvania  ; 
3d,  Pocahontas  interposing  to  save  the  life  of  Captain  John 
Smith  in  Virginia,  from  the  uplifted  club  of  Powhatan,  in  1606 ; 
4th,  A  scene  characteristic  of  the  Hkirmishes  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Kentucky — Daniel  Boon  and  others. 

Besides  the  abore,  here  are  also  Trumbull's  painting  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  containing  exact 
portraits  of  all  the  signers  of  that  immortal  state  paper;  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  the  foreground  are  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Chancellor  Livingston,  the  drafting  committee,  present- 
ing the  same  to  John  Hancock,  the  President  or  Chairman 
of  Congress. 

The  Capture  of  Cornwallis  and  the  British  AYmy  at  York- 
town,  in  Virginia,  is  faithful  in  its  likenesses  of  Washington 
and  the  principal  American  officers;  but  thoae  of  the  British 
are  not  attempted  by  the  artist. 

Washington  resigning  his  Commission  is  the  last  and  closing 
scene  of  the  drama  of  the  revolution,  as  here  painted  by  Col. 
Trumbull,  himself  a  participator  in  the  stirring  scenes  he  so 
faithfully  represents.     Statues  of  War  and  of  Peace,  sculp- 

tured  by an  Italian  artist,  are  on  each  side  of  the  main 

entrance  of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol, 

At  the  Navy  Yard,  a  mile  from  the  Capitol,  is  a  monumtntai 
tribute  to  the  brave  oflScers  of  the  United  States  IVavy  that 
fell  in  the  attack  of  Tripoli. 

Mount  Vernon  is  a  melancholy  place  of  pilgrimage,  from  itg 
neglected  dilapidated  condition  and  its  troublesome  access, 
except  by  water.  The  remains  of  Washington,  now  depo- 
sited in  the  new  marble  sarcophagus  and  Tault,  after  await- 
ing nearly  half  a  century  the  tardy  action  of  Congress,  seem 
destined  to  be  consigned  to  a  more  distant  posterity  to  have 
full  justice  awarded  by  the  country  to  his  fame,  so  far  as  can 
be  exhibited  by  a  splendid  national  monument. 

In  the  Museum  at  Alexandria  may  be  seen  a  few  relics 
that  belonged  to  Washington  in  his  early  and  latter  years. 

The  population  of  Alexandria  is  about  8,000.  It  has  two 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  two  for  Episcopalians, 
one  each  for  Friends  and  Catholics;  its  streets  and  squares 
35 
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are  well  arranged;  much  life,  fashion,  and  activity  prevail 
here  daring  the  session  of  Congress  in  Washington  ;  at  other 
times  it  is  not  so  animated.  The  connection  or  extension  of 
ihe  rail-road  from  Fredericksburg  through  this  place  to 
Washington,  thus  completing  the  only  link  wanting,  is  most 
desirable  for  the  public  accommodation,  and  cannot  long  be 
withheld. 

Georgetoion  is  a  suburb  of  Washington,  being  separated 
from  it  only  by  Rock  Creek,  and  the  basin  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  The  popula- 
tion ia  about.  9,O0J,  It  is  three  miles  to  the  Capitol  Hill.  The 
edifices  of  the  Catholic  College  of  Georgetown  are  spacious 
and  have  180  students.  There  is  also  a  Nunnery  of  60  in- 
mates, and  a  boarding-school  of  120  young  ladies.  It  is  con- 
sidered healthy;  its  site  is  elevated  and  pleasant.  There  are 
four  churches,-~Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Method- 
ist,— and  a  court-house  and  academy. 

A  ride  to  the  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  16  miles  distant,  is  usu- 
ally made  by  strangers  in  the  pleasant  season,  following  the 
left  bank  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  for  five  miles,  and 
then  crossing  by  a  hanging  bridge  of  116  feet  long  and  16 
wide  to  the  right.  The  trees  seen  are  oak  and  hickory.  The 
shores  are  rocky,  with  hills  of  agreeable  undulation.  Above 
the  fails,  the  Potomac  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide;  it  soon 
contracts  as  it  approaches  the  gorge  and  alters  its  direction. 
The  rocks  are  of  slate  in  strata,  glossy,  and  sparkling.  At  the 
Falls  the  river  is  1,1G0  feet  wide,  with  several  chutes  raging 
and  roaring  in  the  depths  and  in  various  crevices;  the  de- 
scent of  the  fall  being  about  40  feet.  In  the  dry  season  the 
quantify  of  water  here  is  very  limited.  The  bed  of  the  river 
bristling  with  dark  rough  rocks  of  a  cavernous  tortuous  for- 
mation, in  admired  disorder,  must  in  a  full  stage  of  water 
have  a  grand  stunning  effect,  as  beheld  in  safety  from  a  se- 
cure position  on  the  elevated  precipice  adjacent. 


Rail-road  from  Baltimore  to  Annapolis. 

The  rail-road  from  Baltimore  to  Annapolis  pursues  the 
Washington  route  to  the  I8th  mile-atono,  at  a  point  1C8  feet 
above  tide;  the  line  conforms  to  the  waving  nature  of  the 
ground  near  the  crest  or  dividing  ridge  between  the  Patux- 
ent  and  Severn  Rivers,  passing  from  the  Patapsco  by  Chand- 
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ler's  or  Dorsey's  Run,  and  through  Rogue's  Run,  towards  the 
Severn,  spanning  the  former  by  a  wooden  trestle  or  pile 
bridge,  and  the  latter  by  a  permanent  embankment  over  a 
stone  culvert.  A  smgular  feature  of  this  country  !?,  that  the 
lateral  ridges  are  higher  than  the  main  or  dividing  ridge, 
the  level  ground  being  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau. 

The  road  diverges  to  the  south-east,  near  the  Savage 
factory  and  the  valuable  granite  quarries  of  the  Patuxent. 
and  in  the  first  mile  crosses  Chandler's  Run.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  mile  is  a  very  narrow  ledge,  the  outcropping  of  a 
conglomerate  of  pebbles  united  by  a  ferruginous  cement, 
forming  tlie  basis  of  the  country  near  Dorsey's  and  Miller's  ; 
here  the  high  embankment  spans  the  road  and  water-way, 
and  at  the  deep  cut  at  the  sixth  mile,  near  Watts'  tavern, 
through  a  narrow  sand  ridge  to  the  seventh  mile  deep  cut, 
past  Sappington's  ;  and  in  the  next  mile  the  deep  cut  of  20 
feet  is  seen  of  46,000  cubic  yards^  and  strikes,  in  the  ninth 
mile.  Jay's  branch,  and  ends  on  Dorsey's  farm. 

The  next  division  has  98,645  cubic  yards  of  excavation 
and  101,808  cubic  yards  of  embankment,  ending  in  two  and 
a  half  miles,  near  the  primary  school-house,  the  sun  tavern, 
and  post-office;  then  follows  in  two  miles  115,200  cubic 
yards  of  embankment  and  112,000  cubic  yards  of  excava- 
tion, ending  opposite  Inglehart's  house  ;  thence  in  four  and 
a  half  miles  it  ends  in  the  upper  part  of  West  Annapolis. 
The  approach  to  Annapolis  is  peculiarly  fine. 

The  length  from  the  radiating  point  on  the  Washington 
road  is  19|  miles,  or  23  miles  from  Baltimore.  Cost  S3oO,000. 
The  population  of  the  capital  or  seat  of  State  government 
is  2,700;  its  public  buildings  are  the  state-house,  where  Gen. 
Washington  resigned  his  commission  to  the  continental  con- 
gress atter  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  an  Episcopal 
and  Methodist  Church,  a  theatre,  and  bank.  The  streets  ra- 
diate from  the  fine  state-house  and  churches,  it  is  a  city 
and  port  of  entry,  two  miles  from  the  south-west  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  that  joins  the  Chesapeake  Bay  40 
miles  east-north-ea3t  of  Washington  ;  its  site  is  healthy  and 
pleasant. 
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Vicinity  of  Baltimore,   Fail§,  TVater- 
Power,  &c. 

The  vicinity  of  Baltimore  is  remarkable  for  its  great  wafer 
power,  as  within  20  miles  of  the  city  it  is  computed  the  pow- 
er is  adequate  to  keep  in  motion  1,613,000  cotton  spindles. 
But  a  small  portion  of  this  immense  power  is  occupied  by  the 
flour  mills,  factories.  &c.  although  there  are  within  its  influ- 
ence between  50  and  60  flour  mills,  one  of  them  having 
turned  out  over  30,000  barrels  in  a  year.  Manufactories  of 
iron,  cotton,  gunpowder,  paper,  and  cloths  are  also  establish- 
ed. The  trade  not  only  of  Maryland  but  much  of  that  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  States  west  of  the  Ohio,  is  here  con- 
centrated, and  in  foreign  and  home  trade  this  city  holds  the 
third  rank  in  the  Union,  with  a  population  of  80,000  to  90,000. 
Vessels  of  200  Ions  can  with  difficulty  reach  the  inner  basin  ; 
those  of  the  larger  dimensions  cannot  get  much  farther  up 
than  Fell's  Point.  A  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
is  separated  from  the  upper  by  a  small  run  of  water  call- 
ed Jones'  Falls,  that  has  several  bridges,  and  that  is  sub- 
jected to  tremendous?  and  dangerous  floods;  but  there  is  a 
portion  of  it  drawn  ofi'at  a  suitable  distance  above  the  city, 
and  conducted  to  a  reservoir,  that  is  convenient  for  its  dis- 
tribution to  the  citizens  in  hydrants  and  fountains. 

The  Patapsco  River,  within  10  miles  of  Baltimore,  has  193 
feet  fall  or  elevation  above  the  tide,  at  the  head  dam  of  EUi- 
cott's  old  upper  mill,  and  five  miles  farther  up  is  76  feet 
more  fall. 

The  Great  Gunpowder  Falls,  21  miles  off,  on  the  York  road, 
has  an  elevtition  of  300  feet  above  tide,  and  a  power  equal  to 
the  Patapsco  below  Ellicott's. 

Liltle  Gunpowder  Falls,  250  feet  of  descent,  within  10  to 
20  miles. 


Jones^  Falls,   in 

10 

miles 

of  the  citv, 

259 

feet. 

Gvnnns'  Falls, 

10 

do. 

do. 

372 

do. 

Herring  Paver, 

5 

do. 

do. 

150 

do. 

Union  River, 

5 

do. 

do. 

106 

do. 

Winters^  River, 

5 

do. 

do. 

150 

do. 

Patuxent  River,  north  branch  at  Savage's  Cotton  Factory, 
is  181  feet  above  tide. 

Ditto  west  branch,  a  fall  of  160  feet. 

Having  given  the  particulars  of  the  leading  rail-road  and 
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canal  routes  from  Philadelphia,  through  the  central  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  we  also  give  the 
details  of  the  present  rail-road  and  stage  route  from  Balti- 
more, through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  by  the 
national  road  to  Wheeling. 

The  tvvo  grand  routes  above  referred  to  in  the  two  adjoin- 
ing States  pursue  nearly  parallel  lines  in  their  western  course, 
being,  as  at  Ckambersburgh  and  Hagerstown,  M^ConneWs 
Town,  and  Hancockstown,  not  over  30  miles  apart,  and 
also  between  Cumberland  in  Maryland,  Bedford,  and  So- 
merset in  Pennsylvania,  is  the  same  attraction  towards 
each  other:  it  continues  to  draw  nearer,  until,  at  Washington 
in  Pennsylvania,  they  both  merge  in  the  grand  national  road 
to  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling.  That  two  such  rival  routes 
may  be  duly  appreciated,  we  shall  give  the  items  of  the 
south  or  lower  road  from  Baltimore  to  Frederick,  Hagers- 
town, Cumberland,  and  Wheeling,  as  existing  at  present. 
For  the  Pennsylvania  route  see  page  367. 

The  entire  rail-road  route  over  the  mountains  in  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Maryland,  from  Chambersburgh  or  Frederick  re- 
spectively, can  hardly  be  completed  for  several  years,  in  the 
face  of  the  present  depression  and  financial  embarrassment. 


Orand  Route  to  tlie  SoiUli-west,  from 
Harper's  Ferry  &  l¥incliester,  tlirougli 
Vlrg^inia  and  the  mountain  reg^ions  of 
tbe  Carol inas,  Tennessee,  and  Oeorg^ia. 

This  journey  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  occupy  a  month  or 
more,  according  to  the  time  allotted  to  the  various  places  of 
fashionable  resort:  the  caves,  natural  bridges,  or  tunnels, 
gaps,  springs,  (in  all  their  variety  of  white,  black,  red,  blue, 
or  clear  sulphur,)  falls,  and  other  natural  curiosities,  visits  to 
elevated  peaks  or  mountain  crests,  pinnacles,  or  knobs. 

This  comparatively  new  but  fashionable  tour  may  be 
entered  upon  by  travelers  from  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States 
conveniently,  by  following  the  extensive  fertile  limestone 
valley  of  Virginia,  from  Winchester  in  the  norlh-east  to 
Abingdon  in  the  south-west,  307  miles,  or  via  Richmond  and 
Lynchburgh,  see  page  431.  It  can  be  prolonged  with  de 
35* 
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light  through  the  valley  of  Holston,  Clinch,  and  Tennessee 
Rivers,  to  Blountsville  and  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  thence 
by  the  Hivvasse  Rail-road  for  98  miles  in  use,  to  the  State 
line  of  Tennessee  (here  see  the  Nickojaek  Cove,  the  Suck  in 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  Look  Out  Mountain)  and  Geor- 
gia, thence  by  rail-road  through  the  interesting  gold  region 
and  charming  tract  of  country  recently  vacated  by  the  tribe 
of  Cherokees,  (a  serai-civilized  race  of  red  skins,  now  sup- 
planted by  semi-barbarous,  rough  class  of  whites  or  blacks, 
as  pioneers  for  a  better  race  hereafter,)  thence  by  rail-road 
through  the  north-west  counties  of  Georgia,  by  New  Echota, 
Cassville,  Marietta,  Decatur,  118  miles;  (the  Stone  Moun- 
tain, a  lofty  insulated  eminence  near  here,  is  a  curiosity, 
and  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  residents  on  the  low 
lands  ;)  Covington,  Madison,  Greensboro',  Warrenton,  to 
Augusta,  123  miles;  to  Charleston,  136  miles. 

A  variation  may  be  preferred  by  adhering  to  the  hilly 
country,  and  leaving  the  rail-road  at  Echota,  and  going  east 
to  Dahlonega,  (the  new  United  States  Mint,)  to  Clarksville 
in  Habersham  County,  visiting  the  Toccoa  and  Turora  Falls 
in  that  vicinity,  crossing  the  Savannah  River  to  Pendleton, 
and  through  a  corner  of  South  Carolina ;  thence  by  the  upper 
western  Counties  in  North  Carolina,  by  Asheville,  on  the 
French  Broad,  again  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Morganton  ; 
or  taking  a  zig-zag  course,  amid  the  fine  system  of  moun- 
tains, leisurely  back  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia to  Lynchburg;  visiting  the  Table  and  Glass  Mountains 
in  South  Carolina,  and  the  Pilot  Mountain,  and  the  pinnacles 
of  the  Dan  in  North  Carolina,  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  &c.  No 
region  on  this  continent  can  be  more  attractive  in  its  scenery 
or  enjoy  a  purer  air  than  this,  in  this  latitude  (34  to  37°,) 
while  adhering  to  the  uninvaded  domains  of  these  mountain 
ramparts. 

The  traveling  between  Ballimore  and  JVinchesler  in  Vir- 
ginia, is  easily  performed  in  a  day ;  viz.  70  miles  on  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Rail-road,  to  the  point  of  rocks  on  the  Poto- 
mac, in  six  hours,  from  whence  is  taken  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  to  Harper's  Ferry,  that  takes  two  hours,  and 
thence  to  Winchester  30  miles,  by  the  rail-road,  time  eight 
or  nine  hours  from  Ballimore  to  Winchester;  from  whence 
the  route  leads  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion, parallel  with  the  Blue  Ridge,  through  the  great  valley 
between  the  mountain  ridges.  The  arrangements  of  the  rail-. 
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road,  canal,  and  coaches,  have  been  regulated  with  a  view  to 
co-operation,  so  that  no  time  is  unnecessarily  consumed  on 
any  part  of  the  route.  Travelers  not  intending  to  pass  on 
to  the  southern  States  in  the  summer  season,  may  safely  pasg 
by  this  route,  as  above  designated,  and  behold  the  splendid 
mountain  scenery,  and  the  celebrated  gorge  of  the  Shenan- 
doah and  Potomac  at  their  confluence  at  Harper  s  Ferry,  and 
also  the  United  States  Armory  and  Depot  there  established, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac.  The  structures  of  the  Na- 
tional Armory  are  two  rows  of  seven  large  stone  buildings  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  River. 
The  muskets  cost  the  government  $10  to  Sl3  each.  There  are 
1,500  inhabitants,  including  the  workmen.  There  are  also 
several  houses  and  a  beautiful  Catholic  chapel  perched 
upon  sites  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  at  elevations  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  that  are  approached  by  flights  of 
steps  also  cut  from  the  rock,  that  have  a  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic appearance,  and  command  a  fine  view  of  the  whole 
scene.  There  is  a  covered  bridge  over  the  Potomac.  From 
the  neighboring  hills  there  are  gratifying  views  in  several 
directions,  and  the  traveler  should  not  omit  to  reach  the 
rock  called  after  Mr.  Jefferson,  from  being  the  spot  where 
he  wrote  his  account  of  this  place  in  his  ^'Xoteson  Virginia.''^ 
This  singular  rock  is  on  a  high  hill  that  overhangs  the  town; 
its  top  is  flat,  nearly  square,  and  about  twelve  feet  wide,  its 
base  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  feet  in  width,  and  rests  upon 
the  top  of  a  larger  mass  of  rock  jutting  from  the  hill;  its  height 
is  about  four  or  five  feet ;  it  can  be  made  to  vibrate  on  its  base, 
but  let  no  sacrilegious  hand  or  means  be  ever  applied  for 
its  displacement.  The  Globe  Inn  (Fitzsimmon's)  is  said  to  be 
good. 

The  National  Armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia,  re- 
quires an  expenditure  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  The  eulogium  on  this  celebrated  position,  the 
junction  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  his  "Notes  on  Virginia"  as  "being  worth  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  behold  from  his  position  on  the 
elevated  rock  alluded  to,  was  published  half  a  century  since, 
when  all  this  vicinity  was  a  wilderness,  the  noted  White  Sul- 
phur Spring  being  barely  alluded  to,  and  only  one  Natural 
Bridge  in  the  limestone  rock  then  known;  now  the  nume- 
rous sulpur  springs  in  this  State  ooze  out  in  hundreds  of  places, 
in  exactly  the  positions  njost  needful  or  convenient  as  hyge- 
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ian  resorts  for  the  cure  of  diseases  arising  from  bilious  dis- 
organization, and  where  the  pure  mountain  air  is  at  the  same 
time  fully  enjoyed  as  an  auxiliary,  and  other  striking  posi- 
tions or  sublime  natural  features  are  developed. 

As  far  as  Harper's  Ferry,  or  Winchester,  we  can  travel 
smooth  as  satin,  in  first-rate  modern  style;  then  comes  the 
change  to  the  old,  slow,  unsteady  method  of  stages  or  post- 
coaches,  over  any  thing  but  a  bed  of  roses;  but  to  Winchester, 
and  no  farther  in  this  direction,  has  the  net-work  of  our  fine 
system  of  rail-roads  penetrated;  we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
for  even  enjoying  it  in  the  last  30  miles,  in  contrast  with  its 
former  rough  natural  state.  We  pass  in  18  miles  from  Har- 
per's, Smithfield,  and  in  seven  miles  occurs  a  warm  sulphur 
spring,  as  we  travel  pleasantly  over  a  region  shaded  by  oaks, 
chesnuts,  acacias,  and  cedars,  in  sight  of  gurgling  brooks, 
when  in  due  time  we  are  at  Winchester,  the  county-seat  of 
Frederick,  in  Virginia,  70  miles  from  Baltimore  or  Washing- 
ton ;  it  has  5,000  inhabitants,  a  church  for  Presbyterians,  Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics  : 
also  a  court-house,  jail,  alms-house,  market,  two  banks,  two 
academies,  a  free-mason's  hall,  two  newspaper  offices:  the 
streets  paved,  the  houses  of  brick,  the  families  receiving  water 
from  a  reservoir.  Mineral  springs  are  near  that  attract  much 
company;  it  is  a  healthy,  pleasant  residence  and  important 
flour  mart.  Taylor's  Hotel  is  the  best.  It  is  95  miles  to  Staun- 
ton, via  Stephensburg  nine  miles,  Strasburg  11,  Woodstock 
11,  Mount  Jackson  seven,  New  Market  13,  Harrisonburg  18, 
Mount  Crawford  eight.  Mount  Sidney  eight,  Staunton  10, 
Strasburg  is  an  ancient-looking  settlement  of  65  houses  of 
wood  and  shingles;  in  lieu  of  which  they  might  better  have 
been  built  of  stone,  as  there  is  no  lack  hereabouts. 

Woodstock  (Reamer's  tavern)  is  the  capital  of  Shenan- 
doah County,  Virginia;  iias  four  places  for  religious  worship, 
Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist;  a  stone  court- 
house, and  jail,  academy,  market:  population  600.  The  aspect 
here  improves  ;  the  Blue  Ridge  is  on  our  left  or  east,  as  we 
go  south;  another  ridge  on  the  north,  leaving  a  valley  10 
miles  wide,  of  rich  cultivated  aspect ;  the  houses  and  fences 
of  stone,  indicating  in  the  owners  comfort,  ease,  or  indepen- 
dence. 

From  Woodstock  to  New  Market  is  a  rough  road ;  here 
is  a  neat  Episcopal  church  and  100  houses.  The  road  con- 
tinues rather  rough  for  20  miles  to  Harrisonburg,  that  has 
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1,000  inhabitants;  the  houses  most  of  wood,  some  of  stone; 
the  country  well  cleared  and  cultivated,  but  hilly;  the  road 
passes  many  brooks  and  rapid  clear  torrents,  and  crosses  the 
Shenandoah  near  its  source. 

Travelers  taking  this  road  far  as  Harrison,  that  do  not 
desire  to  visit  Staunton  or  keep  on  by  the  main  valley  road, 
but  to  arrive  at  the  fashionable  springs  by  the  most  direct 
road,  they  can  save  12  miles  by  leaving  Staunton  to  the  cast, 
and  keeping  to  the  mail  road  to  the  warm  spring?.  Har- 
rison to  Frazer's  is  22  miles,  good  road  in  forest  or  open 
plain. 

Staunton,  Virginia,  the  capital  of  Augusta  county,  is  en- 
vironed by  wood-clad  hills,  has  2,500  inhabitants,  three  places 
of  worship,  an  academy,  conrt-house,  and  jail  ;  is  a  healthy 
site,  a  place  of  trade,  especially  as  a  flour  mart,  for  consider- 
able extent;  it  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  great  agri- 
cultural slate,  120  miles  west  of  Richmond,  near  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  James  River.  The  traveling  is  great  on  the 
road  that  radiates  from  this  to  the  succession  of  noted 
springs,  the  JVarm  and  Hot,  the  Blowing  Cave,  the  White, 
Sweet,  Grey,  Red,  and  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  all  being 
west  and  south-west  of  Staunton  ;  also  Peter's  Mount  Lake, 
Parisburg,  Marshall's  Pillar,  and  the  Falls  on  New  River.  The 
CumbtrUind  Gap,  and  Grotto  with  the  Great  Tunnel,  and  the 
Vast  Arch  in  Scott  County,  over  the  vale,  of  several  hundred 
feet  in  height,  width,  depth,  and  length,  is  so  gigantic  that, 
in  comparison,  the  famous  and  well  known  Natural  Bridge  in 
Rockbridge  County  dwindles  to  insignificance  in  its  dimen- 
sions. It  is  near  Clinch  River,  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
State,  between  Jonesville  and  Estilvillo. 

From  Staunton,  through  Fairfield^  23  miles,  and  Lexington 
11  miles,  and  also  the  road  to  the  Natural  Bridge,  we  see 
many  neat  country  houses  of  the  Virginia  gentry.  Another 
road  maybe  taken,  through  Middlebrook  and  Brownsburg, to 
Lexington  ;  but  this  also  in  places  is  rough  or  uncomfortable : 
distance  not  varying  far. 

Wier^s  Cave  is  18  miles  from  Staunton,  by  a  decent  coun- 
try road,  pervading  a  hilly  woody  region,  underlaid  by  lime- 
stone, that  is  seen  to  protrude  through  the  soil.  It  is  ren- 
dered lively  by  an  abundance  of  game,  clear  sparkling 
streams,  mills,  &c.  The  road  to  Charlottesville,  32  miles,  is 
by  the  Rock  Fish  Gap,  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  scanty  evi- 
dences of  population,  wealth,  comfort,  or  improvement.  The 
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ascent  of  the  mountain  is  ez?y  ;  the  view  from  its  summit 
commanding  o'er  hill  and  dale;  the  trees  are  oaks,  nuts,  or 
juglans  in  variety,  firs,  larches,  acaci»s,  pines,  with  the  ad- 
mired rhododendrons  and  creeping  wild   vines. 

Charlottesville  Universiiy  is  placed  on  an  eminence,  form- 
ing a  conspicuous  object  from  afar,  having  a  view  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  Monticello,  &c.  It  was  founded  in  1824,  and  was  the 
cherished  offspring  of  the  sage  of  MonCicello  in  his  latter 
years.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  central  edifice,  with  a  pan- 
theon-shaped dome  ;  the  ten  other  small  college  buildings  aie 
arranged  on  each  side. 

From  the  hill  of  Monticdlo,  the  former  abode  of  the  Vir- 
ginia philosopher,  we  are  sufficiently  near  and  elevated  to  look 
down  and  watch  over  the  university,  or  to  penetrate  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rivanna,  and  the  low,  subsiding,  tamer  region:  to- 
ward the  sea  coast  the  view  is  boundless. 

Jt  is  65  miles  hence  to  Richmond.  The  road  for  a  few  miles 
is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rivanna,  that  soon  joins  the 
James  ;  a  portion  of  the  road  is  hilly  or  over  causeways,  but 
it  improves  as  we  proceed  ;  the  canal  and  river  beiijg  in  sight 
for  the  latter  pari  of  the  ride  over  a  loamy  or  sandy  region, 
with  but  few  settlements. 

To  revert  in  due  course  to  our  line  of  travel  in  the  interior 
valley  of  Virginia  : — the  road  (rom  the  Natural  Bridge  to  Fin- 
castle  34  miles,  then  west  to  Union,  offers  iiself  across  the 
mountains,  or  from  Staunton  52  miles  to  the  Gap  in  the 
Short  Mount,  then  taking  the  springs  in  succession  to  the 
south-west  for  60  miles.  The  distances  on  the  maiii  central 
road,  south-west  from  Staunton,  through  Virginia  and  East 
Tennessee,  are  as  follows:  to  Greenville  12  miles,  Fairfield 
12,  Lexington  11,  Natural  Bridge  15,  Pattonsburg  10,  Fin- 
castle  12,  Amsterdam  four,  Salem  18,  Christiansburg  27, 
Newbern  17,  Evanshaw  28,  Pleasant  Hill  15,  Seven  Mile 
Ford  18,  Abingdon  23,  Blountsville  24,  Kingsport  14,  Sur- 
geonville  17,  Roger's  10,  Bean's  Station  18,  Holston,  on  the 
Rutledgc,  nine,  Blair's  Cross  Roads  12,  Knoxville  21. 

Taking  our  departure  from  Staunton,  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, we  arrive  in  three  or  four  hours'  ride  at  the  base  of  the 
Short  Mountain;  here  we  intersect  the  road  from  the  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  pursue  the  latter  course,  that  in  due 
lime  brings  us  to  the  Cow  Pasture  River,  a  head  branch  of  the 
James.  Cloverdale  is  a  good  resting  or  refreshment-place.  To 
Frazier's  is  14  miles,  thence  to  Lange's  (a  rich  French  Hotel) 
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28;  the  road  is  recent,  but  tolerable  ;  over  the  ridges  it  is  fine, 
niade  easy  of  ascent  by  skilful  grades  and  the  art  of  the  en- 
gineer, leading  from  the  planes  along  the  side  hills  by  exca- 
vating the  soil  or  lock,  throwing  it  to  the  lower  side,  and 
building  up  a  wall  or  allowing-  the  primitive  forest  trees  to 
remain,  forming  the  only  but  inefficient  skirt  or  screen  to 
veil  or  guard  on  the  side  towards  the  sheer  descent.  A  walk, 
up  or  down  these  exciting-  places,  is  recommended  as  a  matter 
of  security  or  safe  enjoyment. 

From  the  verge  of  the  heights,  in  crossing  the  different 
gaps,  is  overlooked  a  vast  expanse  of  mountains,  vales,  rocks, 
forests,  scantily  intermixed  with  the  woodman's  hut  or  cabin, 
or  the  spacious  erections,  or  brood  of  small  tenements,  clus- 
tering about  the  vicinity  of  the  various  seats  of  hygeian  re- 
sort in  the  vales  below. 

The  steep  acute  angles  or  sudden  turns  of  the  road  are 
Btartling  in  a  rapid  descent  in  the  stage  or  coach,  as  the  least 
restiveness  in  the  horses  or  lack  of  skill  in  the  driver  leads 
to  fatal  results;  yet  the  keen  excitement  this  momentarily 
produces  keeps  one  on  the  qui  vive — the  gentlemen  ready  for 
a  spring,  the  ladies  for  a  scream  of  alarm  or  admiration  ;  yet 
after  the  danger  is  passed,  who  but  considers  these  adven- 
tures as  among  the  essential  ingredients  of  a  pleasant  summer 
excursion,  leaving  the  most  lasting  impressions  on  the  ima- 
gination. 

By  tracing  a  line  on  the  map  of  Virginia,  from  Bath,  in 
Morgan  county,  and  through  the  State  in  nearly  a  south-west 
course  to  Blountsville,  Tennessee,  most  of  the  celebrated 
springs  or  natural  curiosities  herein  described  or  referred  to 
may  be  readily  found,  as  being  near  or  bordering  it  within  50 
miles.  The  mineral  and  thermal  waters  are  found  usually 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  ridges  or  in  elevated  valleys;  this 
is  the  case  with  the  ivarm  and  all  the  sulphur  springs,  that 
also  discharge  by  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  valley ;  the  exception 
to  this  rule  is  the  Hot  Spring,  that  is  but  five  miles  from  the 
Warm,  and  discharges  on  the  east  slope  by  the  James  River. 

The  constant  temperature  of  the  Warm  Springs  is  96°,  or 
blood  heat ;  the  area,  114  feet  in  circumference,  is  transparent 
as  air;  the  whole  is  enclosed  ;  there  are  dressing-rooms,  and 
steps  to  descend  to  the  surface  to  any  depth  desired. 

The  Hot  Springs  are  reached  by  an  hour's  ride,  or  an  easy 
healthy  foot  excursion  over  the  intervening  mountain,  when 
the  cluster  of  cabins  and  the  hotel  are  seen  skirting  the  op- 
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posing  wood-clad  elevation,  with  a  smiling  green  vale  adja* 
cent.  This  spring  is  of  the  high  temperature  of  J06°,  It  is 
brought  in  a  tube  to  play  on  the  body  or  limbs  with  power- 
ful effect.  The  accommodations  are  ample.  This  is  in- 
creasing in  popularity. 

Leaving  the  Warm  Springs,  the  tavern  of  Shumates  is  14 
miles.  Plum's,  late  Cailaghiin's,  next  occurs,  18  miles  from 
While  Sulphur,  in  the  valley  of  the  Green  Brier,  a  branch  of 
the  Kenawha,  90  miles  long.  The  vicinity  of  this  springy  is 
obvious  to  the  olfactory  sense  from  its  Harrowgate'like  of- 
fensive smell;  its  pure,  limpid  gushing  water  is  elegantly 
enclosed  in  slal)s  of  white  marble  seven  feet  long,  five  feel 
wide,  and  five  deep,  as  it  bursts  out  of  the  rock  below.  Over 
it  is  a  dome  with  a  wooden  statue  of  the  goddess  of  health 
strangling  a  serpent,  or  preparing  to  dose  it  with  a  bowl  of 
the  medicinal  waters ;  the  moral  of  this  may  be  surmised. 
The  tout  ensemble  of  this  watering-place  and  focus  of  fashion 
is  unique  and  striking;  the  exit  and  entrance  being  con- 
cealed by  over-lapping  hills  or  gorges  emanating  from  this 
small  but  secluded  vale  of  healing  fountains;  as  usual,  here 
is  a  main  edifice  with  several  rows  of  lodging-rooms  ;  some 
trees  and  formal  dusty  walks,  and  rides  of  great  attraction 
up  and  around  the  hills. 

To  Lewisburg,  nine  miles  west  of  White  Sulphur,  is  a  most 
commendable  ride  over  the  hills,  and  the  Green  Brier  River; 
the  road  good,  redolent  of  beauty  and  attraction  in  its 
scenery.  If  the  courts  are  in  session,  perhaps  some  of  the 
eloquent  members  of  the  Virginia  Bar  may  be  heard.  In  eight 
miles  are  the  Falls  of  the  New  River,  near  the  base  of  the 
White  Top  and  Flat  Mountains,  of  exceeding  height  and 
beauty. 

From  the  White  Sulphur  to  Sweet  Spring  is  only  eight 
miles  direct,  but  16  by  the  crooked  road  over  the  principal 
dividing  ridge  of  the  Alleghanics,  or  back-bone  of  the  United 
States  ;  its  utmost  crest  is  gradually  and  easily  attained.  This 
is  on  the  identical  chain  as  the  Hot  Spring  described.  The 
Sweet  Sprmg  throws  out  a  heavy  volume  of  water  of  70° 
temperature.  This  has  been  frequented  many  years,  as  seen 
at  once  by  the  time-worn  aspect  of  the  hamlet. 

From  the  Sweet  Spring  the  road  leads  to  Union,  in  Mon- 
roe County ;  then  past  the  Organ  Cave  to  the  Salt  Sulphur, 
24  miles  from  White  Sulphur,  by  a  road  in  and  along  the 
channel  of  a  stony  creek,  through  forest  and  wild  dell.    The 
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SrU  Sulphur  is  on  the  west  or  fashionable  slope  of  a  moun- 
tain, similar  to  the  Warm  and  White  Sulphur.  Its  qualities 
are  purgative  ;  the  table  is  most  liberally  furnished ;  the 
dining-hall  airy,  lofty,  and  pleasantly  fanned  in  southern 
style.  Near  by  is  an  auxiliary  Sweet  Sulphur  Spring.  Ac- 
commodations for  250. 

Hence  to  Red  Sulphur  is  18  miles,  in  part  on  a  narrow 
roof-like  ridge,  looking  down  on  either  side  into  a  deep 
plunging  vale  far  beneath ;  then  taking  to  the  level  of  a  creek, 
and  tollovving  it  some  miles  to  the  Red  Sulphur,  one  of  the 
choice  retreats  of  the  chain  of  wonderful  Sulphur  fountains, 
here  seen  in  a  well  six  by  five,  and  four  deep,  cased  in  mar- 
ble, temperature  54°.  Its  qualities  are  diuretic  and  aperient. 
The  pink  colored  tinge  of  the  water  is  the  cause  of  the  name 
of  this  spring.  There  are  three  hotels  and  three  rows  of 
cabins. 

The  Gj-ay  Sulphur  Spring  is  nine  mile*  south-west  of  the 
foregoing  Red  Sulphur,  bordering  on  Monroe  and  Giles  Coun- 
ties, 20  from  Salt  Sulphur;  the  surrounding  country  broken 
by  hills  and  vales ;  the  lofty  continuous  range  of  Peter's 
Mountam  rises  v/ithin  two  miles,  severed  here  by  the  New 
River  breaking  through  the  chain  to  the  west,  giving  several 
striking  views,  with  instructive  geological  sections. 

The  Gray  Sulphur  waters  issue  from  a  vertical  seam  in  a 
hard  slate  rock,  that  has  been  enlarged  to  form  a  reservoir; 
its  medical  qualities  are  anti-dyspeptic,  its  temperature  67°. 
At  times  a  bluish  gray  precipitate  floats  in  veins  like  blue 
smoke  in  the  clear  air  after  a  shower  ;  no  deposit  is  found  on 
the  rock. 

The  mysterious  pond  on  Peter's  Mountain  is  of  recent  ori- 
gin ;  the  small  rivulet  that  once  was  absorbed  in  some  crevice 
that  has  been  filled  up  by  decay  of  leaves  and  trees  in  the 
hollow,  haa  caused  the  pond  to  accumulate  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  to  submerge  tall  trees  in  its  clear,  cold  waters, 
that  are  fresh,  not  salt,  as  asserted. 

In  the  event  of  continuing  on  in  the  great  Virginia  valley 
at  Parisburg,  where  the  New  River  escapes  through  the  gaps 
in  Peter's  Mountain,  the  road  still  adheres  for  40  miles  to  the 
valley  of  the  New  River  to  Newbern,  in  a  course  south  of 
east,  when  it  there  curves  around  again  to  the  south-west, 
leaving  the  aforesaid  valley,  and  crossing  in  28  miles  to 
Evansham,  in  Wythe  county,  and  Mount  Aiiy,  being  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  valley  that  separates  the  waters  of  Virginia 
36 
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and  Tennessee,  at  the  remotest  sources  of  the  Holston,  and 
down  its  valley  our  road  continues  to  BlountsviUe,  that  also 
being  the  nearest  point  to  diverge  to  the  north-west  to  visit 
the  Great  Tunnel  or  JValural  Bridge,  in  Scott  county  ;  this  is 
a  vaulted  passage  of  600  feet,  under  a  mass  of  limestone  500 
or  600  feet  high,  that  links  two  opposite  hills  of  the  same 
height,  the  excavation  being  of  a  winding  form,  with  a  run  of 
water  occupying  the  floor;  we  have  not  seen  any  exact  mea- 
surement ;  its  proportions  are  said  to  be  gigantic,  overwhelm- 
ino  the  beholder  in  astonishment. 


Orand  Interior  Route  by  rail-road  from 
Baltimore  to  Frederick ;  tlience  by  the 
State  macadamized  road  to  Cumber- 
laud,  and  by  the  National  Road  to 
liVheeling^,  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Until  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  completes  the  rail-road 
over  the  Alleghanies  from  Chambersburgh  to  Pittsburgh  or 
Wheeling,  (see  page  367)  the  Maryland  line  will  have  the 
preference,  merely  from  the  difference  in  the  distance,  about 
^8  miles ;  but  when  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  route  is  both 
straightened  and  improved  to  Frederick,  by  avoiding  inclined 
planes,  and  laying  and  extending  the  iron  tracks  over  the 
barriers  of  her  gigantic  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
at  Wheeling,  as  now  under  contract  and  in  rapid  progress 
to  maturity,  ihis  will  enable  travelers  with  ease  to  accom- 
plish in  07ie  day,  or  less,  what  now  requires  about  three  of 
constant  travel,  at  risk  of  life  both  day  and  night. 

Seats  or  tickets  for  the  entire  route  cost  from  10  to  12  or 
15  dollars,  as  the  season,  state  of  the  roads,  or  quantity  of 
travelers  may  prevail  at  the  time.  At  present  the  steam 
cars  are  only  used  to  Frederick,  60  miles;  then  by  post 
coaches  to  Middletown,  eight  miles,  Boonesboro'  eight,  Ha- 
gerstown  nine,  Clear  Spring  11,  Hancock  13,  Bevansville  17, 
Flintstone  10,  Cumberland  13,  Frostburg  10,  Little  Crossing 
10,  Somerfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  19,  Union  Town  21,  Browns- 
ville 12,  Bealsville  eight,  Hillsboro'  three,  Washington  11, 
Claysville  11,  West  Alexandria  six,  Triadelphia,  Virginia,  10, 
Wheelios^  nine. 
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A3  the  most  expensive  portion  of  this  rail-road  occurs 
within  20  miles  of  the  city,  those  persons  desirous  of  seeing 
the  Carrolton  and  Thomas  Viaducts,  the  great  embankments, 
spacious  culverts,  he.  os  exhibited  on  this  line,  that  has  the 
merit  of  taking  the  lead  of  all  others  as  to  the  magnitude  or 
importance  of  the  undertaking  at  that  period  (1828)  when 
it  was  commenced,  should,  if  practicable,  make  a  special  trip, 
to  devote  the  requisite  time  or  minute  attention  required  for 
the  satisfactory  examination  of  the  various  details;  otherwise 
the  transient,  unsatisfactory  glance  acquired  when  the  train 
passes  is  but  momentary,  and  inadequate  to  acquire  that  dis- 
tinct or  vivid  injpression  justly  demanded.  When  all  is  ad- 
justed, moving  from  the  depot  in  Pratt-street  slowly  through 
the  city  and  suburbs,  until  the  cars  are  secured  to  receive  the 
impulse  of  the  steani-po«er,  that  soon  gives  a  fearful  veloci- 
ty, we  are  fairly  on  the  vkay  to  the  interior. 

The  Carrolton  Viaduct,  a  mile  from  the  city,  crossing 
Gvvynn's  Falls,  is  31*2  feet  long,  63  feet  high,  26  wide;  the 
principal  arch  80  feet  span,  47  above  the  water;  the  whole 
structure  is  of  the  most  magnificent,  massive,  durable  de- 
scription, built  of  dressed  granite.  It  was  named  after  the 
oldest  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  United  States  in  1776,  Charles  Carroll,  under  whose 
auspices  this  work  was  opened  with  much  ceremony. 

The  Great  EmbanJcment  at  Gadsby's  Run,  five  miles  from 
Baltimore,  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length  ;  its  greatest  elevation 
56  feet ;  the  viaduct  over  the  same  stream  is  an  arch  built,  in 
a  massive  style,  of  granite.  In  passing  over  this  stupendous 
embankment  we  lose  the  distant  view  of  this  city  of  domes, 
towers,  and  monuments,  and  for  the  present  bestow  our  at- 
tention on  the  scenes  rapidly  passing  on  each  side,  that  soon 
display  to  our  view  the  branch  rail-road,  that  here  diverges 
from  our  route,  as  it  proceeds  to  the  city  of  Washington,  30 
miles  to  the  south-west,  across  the  beautiful  Thomas  viaduct, 
one  cf  the  most  striking  erections  on  the  entire  line,  seen  to 
infinite  advantage  and  with  admiration  as  it  spans  the  vale 
of  the  Patapsco,  10  miles  from  Baltimore,  where  a  sudden 
bend  to  our  right  in  a  north-west  direction  enables  us  I'or  a 
moment  to  behold  the  graceful  viaduct  as  we  leave  it  on  our 
left,  and  plunge  into  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Patapsco,  that 
for  a  iew  miles  rivets  our  admiration  with  its  richly  wooded 
banks  rising  on  either  side  to  a  towering  elevation,  appa 
rently  of  several  hundred  feet. 
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We  proceed  up  the  charming  Patapsco  Valley,  skirting 
with  increased  velocity  near  the  foot  of  the  lofty  hill,  that 
has  been  blasted  to  allow  grudgingly  a  scanty  road-way  to 
be  preserved,  barely  adequate  to  prevent  the  cars  from  com- 
ing in  collision  with  the  ragged  spurs  or  projections,  that  by 
their  sharp  angles  are  almost  brushed  within  a  hair's  breadth 
as  the  train  is  urged  madly  on,  apparently,  in  its  frightful  ca- 
reer of  most  alarming  speed,  following  a  tortuous  course, 
that  is  too  dangerous  to  permit  the  admiration  of  the  features 
of  the  picturesque  to  intrude. 

We  continue  on  embosomed  among  lofty  hills,  in  proximi- 
ty to  the  brawling  turbulent  stream  that  is  crossed  to  the 
south  side  before  arriving  at  the  watering  station  atEllicott's 
mills.  The  series  of  mills  and  snug  cottages  nestled  in  this 
exquisite  valley,  the  succession  of  rapids,  chutes,  tumbling 
foaming  waters,  the  changing  features,  receives  the  unquali- 
fied admiration  of  travelers.  The  citizens  of  Baltimore  can 
here  revel  amid  the  refreshing  sights  of  this  fairy  creation. 
Foreigners  and  visiters  should  not  omit  to  behold  this  wild, 
varied,  and  most  delightful  scenery.  At  13  miles  from  the 
city  are  many  large  manufactories  and  flouring  establish- 
ments near  a  commodious  hotel ;  and  several  hours  may  here 
be  enjoyed,  romping  and  ruralizing,  scrambling  up  the  wind- 
ing paths  to  a  giddy  height,  and  wandering  amongst  fantas- 
tic rocks  overhanging  the  road  and  river  beneath  ;  near  by 
is  the  Paterson  Viaduct,  that  is  constructed  of  huge  blocks 
of  granite,  has  four  arches,  besides  wings  and  abutments  ;  it 
is  375  feet  long. 

The  surface  of  the  country  between  the  valley  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco and  Frederick  is  satisfactory:  the  land  is  good,  farms 
well  cultivated,  the  houses  comfortable  or  handsome,  with 
an  aspect  of  long  settlement.  The  cuts  along  the  raibroad 
occasionally  expose  masses  of  that  pudding-stone,  as  seen  in 
a  polished  state  in  the  handsome  columns  of  the  chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 

As  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco  is  ascended  gradually,  but 
insensibly  at  the  rate  of  18  feet  to  the  mile,  (see  page  412) 
the  stream  lessens  in  volume  and  force,  or  is  for  a  time  lost  to 
the  view,  being  shrouded  by  impending  trees  or  thick  shrub- 
bery ;  in  dashing  through  and  under  these  o'er  arching,  ver- 
dant passages,  the  fiery  smoking  engine  vomits  from  its 
chimney  a  galaxy  of  sparks  with  lurid  flames  as  it  impetu- 
ously darts  under  the  low  branches  of  the  woods  into  the 
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deep  shadows  of  the  forest,  transiently  lighting  up  the  sombre 
gloom  with  the  sudden  glare  of  an  illuminalion. 

So  abrupt  are  the  curves,  the  radius  of  the  road  so  adjust- 
ed in  many  places,  that  during  the  wriggling  progress  of  a 
long  (rain,  winding  like  the  path  of  a  snake  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  the  passenger  seated  in  the  rear  car  is  fearful 
of  the  dangerous  consequences  momently  threatened  if  the 
locomoiive  engine  should  swerve  from  the  track  ;  the  most 
rueful  accidents  of  that  nature  are  liable  to  ensue  on  such 
ill-made  meandering  rail-ways. 

The  rapid  diminution  of  the  stream  as  we  trace  along  its 
banks  towards  Parr's  Spring  and  Ridge  is  evident  to  the  eye 
of  the  most  careless  observer;  the  dividing  ridge  formerly 
was  passed  by  horse-power,  but  recent  improvements  have 
obviated  this  detention  •,  the  entire  distance  from  the  city  of 
Baltimore  to  Frederick  is  performed  in  four  to  five  hours. 
This  is  the  capital  of  Frederick  County;  its  population  is 
above  7,000;  it  has  seven  or  eight  places  of  public  worship, 
a  court-house,  market,  jail,  and  academy  ;  its  houses  of  the 
better  class  are  of  stone  or  brick ;  the  streets  are  regular,  its 
situation  pleasant;  it  is  an  important  flour  mart  or  place  of 
general  trade  for  a  certain  district  of  rich  agricultural  coun- 
try ;  the  site  is  healthy,  being  near  the  base  of  the  first  ranges 
of  mourjtains  that  are  encountered  on  leaving  this  settlement. 
It  is  47  miles  from  Baltimore,  44  from  Washington.  The 
branch  rail-road  to  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  Potomac  is  passed 
to  the  left  just  before  arriving  here. 

Stages  or  cars  are  found  m  readiness,  time  only  barely 
allowed  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal,  ere  the  startling  sound  "  The 
stage  is  waiting,  gentlemen,"  hurries  every  one  away  grum- 
bling or  dissatisfied  ;  but  all  is  soon  forgotten,  both  host  or 
dinner,  as  the  Catociin  Mountain,  with  the  bold  majestic  blue 
ridge,  here  called  unmeaningly  the  South  Mountam,  rises  in 
all  its  glory  before  the  traveler,  as  one  of  the  grand,  ever- 
lasting barriers  of  this  continent. 

The  next  27  miles  to  Hagarslown  is  amidst  a  luxuriant, 
fertile  country  in  the  heart  of  Maryland,  in  the  County  of 
Washington,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  Potomac  River  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  that  subsequently  is  side 
by  side  for  several  mdes  before  arriving  at  Hancock^s  Town. 
The  underlying  strata  of  blue  limestone  pervades  this  dis- 
trict of  country,  that  sends  annually  to  Baltimore  more  than 
100,000  barrels  of  the  best  flour, 
36* 
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The  road  from  Frederick  to  Cumberland  is  an  excellent 
macadamized  turnpike,  the  surface  material  beinof  for  more 
than  60  mites  the  same  kind  of  blue  limestone.  58  miles  of 
this  part  of  the  road  was  ordered  by  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land to  be  made  by  the  banks  in  Baltimore  and  three  other 
banks  in  the  western  districts  of  that  Stale,  on  the  same  con- 
struction as  the  national  road,  as  a  condition  of  the  renewal 
of  their  charters  in  1814  ;  the  average  cost  was  over  $8,000 
a  mile,  the  banks  being  permitted  to  establish  toll-gates. 

Hagar  slown '\s  \\\Q  couwiy  seat  of  the  County  of  Washing- 
ton, 71  miles  from  Baltimore,  63  from  Washington,  has 
several  churches,  a  court  house,  jail,  market,  a  bank  ;  most  of 
the  buildings  are  of  a  substantial  character,  of  brick  or  stone; 
near  it,  on  Antietam  Creek,  are  several  mills.  Its  trade  is 
considerable,  its  vicinity  fertile  ;  population  over  3,000. 

From  Hagarstown  to  Wiiliamsport  is  nine  miles  in  a  south- 
west direction  to  the  Potomac  River,  thence  crossing  the 
Conocoeheagne  Creek,  the  road  for  27  miles  is  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Potomac  River,  with  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  in  view  to  Hancockstown,*  where  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  (a  narrow  part  of  Maryland  intervening)  ap- 
proach within  three  miles.  The  Tuscarora  Mountain  cem- 
presses  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  close  upon  Hancock, 
and  admits  but  a  narrow  space  for  the  windings  or  acclivities 
of  the  road  ;  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac  appears  dense- 
ly and  beautifully  wooded,  and  is  presented  in  all  its  attrac- 
tions to  the  spectator. 

From  Hancockstown  to  Cumberland  is  39  long  miles,  that 
are  consumed  in  passing  over  several  mountain  ridges  of 
stupendous  magnitude,  such  as  Sideling  Hill,  Rugged  and 
EviWs  Mountain,  and  others,  with  the  intervening  valleyf, 
hills,  or  plains  ;  here  will  be  enjoyed  all  the  picturesque  or 
striking  features  of  the  Alleghanies  ;  travelers  among  them 
in  the  western  Counties  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  or  Vir- 
ginia, will  notice  the  manner  the  streams  find  their  way  amid 
the  parallel  ridges  that  extend  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
that  are  parted  to  let  the  small  streams  pass,  that  after  find- 

*  Six  miles  from  Hancock,  on  the  opposite  south  side  of  the  Potomac, 
is  Bath,  with  its  warm  waters,  good  hotels,  shady,  agreeable  walks,  or 
rides  in  a  hilly,  romantic  tract,  admired  by  the  gentry  of  the  vicinity, 
and  the  Baltimoreans.  The  accommodations  are  said  to  be  good.  It  it 
36  miles  to  Winchester,  with  a  small  tavern  in  18  miles  on  an  elevation, 
with  a  dense  forest  surrounding,  tempting  the  traveler  to  repose. 
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ing  their  way  quietly  along  the  bases  of  the  mountains  in 
intricate  windings,  unite  rivers  that  have  a  slight  declivity  to 
the  general  level  of  the  plain  ;  the  absence  of  lakes  or  ponds 
13  also  a  peculiarity  ;  large  gushing  springs  or  fountains  are 
but  seldom  witnessed. 

The  moment  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  strike  the  great 
national  road  at  Cumberland,  on  the  Pofomac  River,  in  Alle- 
ghany County,  Maryland,  the  traveler  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  he  is  on  the  Simplon  of  America,  that,  with  its  sur- 
face of  iron-like  solidity,  unites  in  bonds  of  amity,  peace,  and 
commerce  the  social  intercourse  with  the  family  interests  of 
the  great  communities  of  the  States  on  both  sides  of  the 
mowntain  border. 

The  location  or  line  of  this  road  is  creditable  to  the  United 
States  engineers  :  the  contour  is  admirable :  to  geologists  it 
must  be  interesting,  as  it  presents  a  profile  section  across  the 
entire  range  of  Alleghanies,  clinging  on  one  side  to  the 
mountains  that  in  some  places  rise  far  above  the  traveler, 
while  on  the  other  is  a  dangerous  precipice,  ready  to  engulf 
the  unwary  traveler  that  approaches  its  brink. 

In  many  places  on  the  Savage  Mountain  the  s.ide  presents  . 
a  mural  front  of  sand  stone  in  layers,  resembling  regular 
masonry,  and  in  parts  the  summit  appears  to  be  actually 
flagged  with  sand-stone;  some  of  the  slabs  seem  as  true  as  if 
dressed  for  pavements  in  cities:  they  are  of  granular  quartz, 
strongly  coherent,  of  a  light  pearl  color,  that  when  pulverized 
is  nearly  as  white  as  snow. 

There  are  extensive  settlements  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  road  ;  not  a  tract  of  table  land,  gentle  slope,  valley,  or 
wide  glen,  but  is  under  cultivation.  Vast  quantities  of  bitu- 
minous coal  of  the  best  quality  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yougheogeny  and  MoHongahela  Rivers,  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  natural  scenery  in  crossing  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio 
will  always  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  naturalist, 
the  tourist,  and  to  those  that  admire  the  wild  scenes  of  our 
country. 

Cumberland,  the  county  seat  of  Alleghany  county,  Mary- 
land, is  on  the  Potomac,  at  the  junction  of  Will's  Creek,  that 
comes  from  the  north  along  the  ba^e  of  Will's  Mountain. 
148  miles  from  Baltimore,  155  from  Washington.  It  has  throe 
churches,  one  each  for  Catholics,  Methodists,  LutJierans;  also 
a  court-house,  jail,  market,  and  a  bank:  inexhaustible  bods  of 
capital  bituminous  coal  are  near  it,  ready  to  be  transported 
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down  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  tide-water  in  the 
district  of  Columbia;  these  mines  are  owned  by  eastern 
capitalists,  and  destined  soon  to  be  introduced  in  the  Atlan- 
tic market.  There  were  formerly  300  houses  in  this  place, 
but  in  1833  a  portion  of  them  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

We  here  take  leave  of  the  Potomac  and  the  streams  run- 
ning to  the  eastern  coast,  as  the  next  waters  encountered  in 
our  western  course  will  be  those  of  the  Yougheogeny  and 
Monongahela,  running  northerly,  and  forming  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh.  We  have  now  to  surmount  the 
great  dividing  ridge  or  Back  Bone  Mountain  that  separates 
here  the  eastern  from  the  western  system  of  rivers. 

On  leaving-  Cumberland,  the  great  National  Road  soon 
enters  on  an  ascent  that  follows  the  gorge  or  narrows,  on 
crossing  the  capital  bridge  over  Will's  Creek,  (a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  excellent  masonry  of  those  structures  on  this  en- 
tire road.) 

The  Back  Bone  or  Savage  Mountain  is  passed  at  a  gap  or 
depression  with  ease  and  security  ;  the  view  when  at  the  sum- 
mit, 3,000  feet  above  tide,  is  truly  grand,  and  when  on  the  en- 
suing ranges,  the  retrospective  view  of  this  towering  sierra  is 
of  infinite  sublimity. 

The  distances  as  we  proceed  are,  to  Mount  Pleasant  10 
miles,  thence  to  Petersburg  over  the  Pennsylvania  line  '25 
miles  of  rough-looking  country  ;  four  miles  beyond  we  are  at 
Smilhfield  on  the  Yougheogeny  River,  thence  to  Union  is  21 
miles,  and  12  more  brings  us  lo  BrovmsviUe  on  the  Monon- 
gahela,  from  whence,  in  a  full  stage  of  water,  large  boats  that 
are  built  here  are  sent  60  miles  down  to  Pittsburgh,  or  ply  on 
the  Ohio  or  Mississippi.  To  Centreville  is  five  miles,  Beal's- 
ville  three,  Hillsboro  three,  Washington  12,  Martinsburg  five, 
Claysvllle  four.  West  Alexandria  six,  thence  we  descend  a 
hill  rapidly  and  continue  along  the  valley  of  Wheeling  Creek 
16  miles  to  Wheeling. 

Several  miles  before  entering  the  city,  at  the  cross  roads 
or  junction  ot  two  branches  of  the  creek,  is  a  pedestal  with  a 
figure  of  Fame,  and  tablets  descriptive  of  the  national  road, 
its  builders,  or  projectors.  Fronj  this  point  the  road  ascends 
for  five  miles  to  the  sharp  summit  of  the  hill  that  overlooks 
the  smoky  ciiy  below.  Tlie  manner  in  which  the  road  is  cut 
out  of  the  polid  limestone  rock,  that  rises  steeply  on  one  side, 
and  the  paviipet  that  defends  it  on  the  other,  with  the  heavy 
wall  built  up  from  the  depth  below,  exhibits  the  skill  of  the 
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engineer  and  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  construction, 
and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  national  treasure  bestowed 
upon  this  road  in  this  spot,  and  also  on  the  whole  route,  in  a 
aeries  of  years,  from  1802,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  two 
or  three  millions  of  dollars.  This  road  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  States  of  Marvland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia, 
with  power  to  establish  gates  and  receive  tolls,  to  keep  the 
road  in  repair. 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 

It  begins  at  Georgetown,  at  the  head  of  tide,  and  is  to  ter- 
minate on  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek,  or  at 
Pittsburgh,  to  be  60  to  80  feet  wide  at  top,  SOTeet  at  bottom, 
six  to  seven  feet  deep — 341  miles  long — to  have  branches  to 
Alexandria,  to  the  Navy- Yard,  and  Baltimore — chartered  by 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Congress  in  1824-5 — commenced 
in  1828 — finished  to  Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac.  Its  final 
completion  is  very  distant. 


Main  Southern  inland  Route  from  Balti- 
more or  Wasliing^ton  through  Tirg^inia 
and  the  Caroiinas,  Oeorgia  and  Alaba- 
ma to  Montgomery,  Pensacola,  Mobile, 
and  New  Orleans. 

The  route  down  the  Chesapeake  by  steam-boat,  from  Bal- 
timore to  Norfolk,  thence  to  Richmond,  has  been  given,  (see 
page  403,)  but  as  many  travelers  have  a  strong  aversion  to  any 
water  conveyance,  from  the  casualties  felt  or  feared,  and 
also  desiring  to  see  the  inland  towns,  settlements,  or  cities, 
manners,  customs,  el-cetera,  as  now  perfected  or  perma- 
nently  fixed  for  several  hundred  miles  south  of  B'redericks- 
burgh,  they  will  find  such  a  route  here  detailed. 

As  to  the  exact  time  required  by  the  routes  respectively, 
either  from  Baltimore  or  Washington,  to  the  place  of  inter- 
section of  the  rail-roads  from  the  north  and  east  at  the 
Roanoke  River  at  Weldon,  there  cannot  be  much  variation 
in  time  or  expense ;  being  by  steam-boat  to  Norfolk,  and  rail- 
road  via  Portsmouth   to  Weldon  287  miles,  20  hours  to 
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Norfolk,  fare  $8  00,  or  up  to  Richmond  by  steam-boat,  fare 
$4  00.  On  the  inland  route  it  is  264  miles ;  the  first  50  being 
by  steam-boat  from  Washington,  down  past  Alexandria  and 
Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Potomac  River  to  the  landing  at  the 
Potomac  Creek,  thence  by  rail-road  from  Fredericksburg  to 
Weldon  on  the  Roanoke,  150  miles.  Expense  of  rail-road 
and  steam-boat  $12  00,  (fare  $2  00,  Baltimore  to  Washing- 
ton, and  40  miles  distance  to  be  added.) 

As  to  the  fatigue  incurred  on  the  two  routes,  there  is  no 
loss  of  sleep  on  the  Chesapeake,  or  up  the  James  River  to 
Richmond.  The  coast  down  the  bay  is  low  and  tame,  almost 
losing  sight  of  the  shore,  or  only  beholding  it  from  point  to 
point,  or  as  a  line  of  trees  peering  above  the  briny  flood,  until 
nearing  the  fortifications  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bay,  at  old 
Point  Comfort,  and  the  Rip  Raps,  that  it  is  desirable  to  view- 
as  military  positions  of  the  utmost  importance. 

By  the  route  down  the  Potomac,  four  hours'  sleep  may  per- 
haps be  enjoyed,  with  as  much  dozing  in  the  cars  as  may  be 
agreeable  from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond,  or  Petersburg- 
to  the  Roanoke.  Take  care,  in  the  outset,  of  all  impositions 
from  agents  or  scouts  acting  for  opposite  lines,  either  in  Bal- 
timore or  Washington;  and  especially  to  make  all  possible 
inquiry  from  the  bests«urces;  and  in  paying  the  fare  re- 
serve the  privilege  of  having  it  refunded,  if  desiring  to  tarry 
on  the  way,  or  else  pay  only  from  town  to  town,  or  by  short 
stations,  so  as  not  to  be  hurried  past  places  of  importance, 
exciting  useless  regret  or  chagrin. 

Passengers  from  the  north  leave  Washington  city  every 
evening  at  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  steam-boat  for  Fre- 
dericksburg, arrive  in  six  hours;  thence  by  the  rail-road  cars, 
via  Junction  to  Louisa  Court  House,  and  by  coach  to  Char- 
lottesville. Arrive  at  the  Junction  by  four  o'clock  A.  M.  rest 
four  hours  till  eight  o'clock  A.  M.  and  arrive  at  Charlottesville 
next  morning  at  three  o^cloc/c  i  at  Staunton  by  11  o'clock  the 
same  morning,  and  proceed  in  the  line  of  Messrs.  Porter  and 
Boyd  to  Clover<lale  the  same  day  ;  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing at  the  Warm  Springs,  arrive  at  the  Hot  Springs  the  same 
morning  about  11  o'clock,  and  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Passages  may  be 
taken  to  Charlottesville  on  board  the  steam-boat,  or  at  the 
rail-road  depot,  Fredericksburg. 

From  the  end  of  the  rail-road  to  Charlottesville  is  26  miles. 
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Two  daily  and  a  tri-weekly  line  of  stage-coaches  run  hence 
to  the  springs. 
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From  Fredericksburg  to  Lynchburg,  via  Richmond,  the 
fare  paid  through  is  $12  00,  or  $9  50  from  the  latter. 

Fredericksburg  (opposite  Falmouth,  on  the  north  bank) 
has  3,500  inhabitants,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock River,  on  elevated  ground,  very  conspicuous, 
striking  the  traveler  from  the  north  as  having  the  aspect 
of  an  eastern  city  from  the  neatness  of  the  streets,  the 
brick  buildings,  gardens,  with  the  high  cultivation  seen  in 
the  town  and  suburbs.  It  is  near  the  head  of  navigation,  110 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  in  a  rich  fertile,  well  cul- 
tivated country,  famous  for  its  crops  of  corn,  flour,  tobacco, 
or  other  produce,  here  exported  to  the  value  of  four  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.  It  has  a  court-house  and  jail,  being  the 
capital  of  Spotsylvania  County;  there  are  two  banks,  an 
ftcademy,  and  several  churches;  one  of  them  contains  a 
handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  "  Mother  of 
Washington."  This  is  the  northern  neck  of  Virginia,  between 
the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  ;  it  has  produced  many  dis- 
tinguished men. 

Leaving  Fredericksburg,  the  traveler  enters  upon  the  grand 
rail-road  and  central  route  through  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  is  smoothly  whirled  along  at  bis  ease,  making  south 
latitude  at  the  rate  of  10  to  15  miles  an  hour,  passing  in  20 
miles  a  corner  of  Spotsylvania  and  Caroline  Counties,  and 
several  head  branches  of  the  Mattahony,  that  falls  into  York 
River  50  miles  south-east.  Towards  the  Potomac  River  the 
country  is  flat  and  sandy,  with  a  dreary  aspect  for  miles  of 
extensive  plains  and  worn-out  fields,  exhausted  by  tobacco, 
overrun  with  sedge  of  a  green  or  yellow  color,  dotted  with 
pine  and  cedar  trees  by  way  of  contrast.  As  we  proceed 
south,  we  gradually  find  ourselves  penetrating  the  region  of 
pines,  that  almost  exclusively  holds  possession  of  the  sea- 
bordering  plain  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Leaving 
Caroline,  we  cross  the  Paraunkey,  or  North  Anna,  that  also 
unites  with  the  York  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mattahoney, 
and  are  in  Hanover  County  ;  thence  acros*  the  Chickahoma- 
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ni«,  a  branch  of  the  James  River,  when  we  are  in  Henric© 
County,  and  in  eight  miles  further  at  the  city  of  Richmond, 
near  the  falls  on  the  James  River  at  the  head  of  tide,  150 
miles  above  its  mouth,  or  60  above  City  Point. 

At  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  James  at  Fredericksburg,  the 
Rappahannock  at  Petersburgh,  the  Appomattox  and  the' 
Roanoke  at  and  above  Weldoii,  have  falls  or  rapids  that  are 
but  partially  used,  in  comparison  with  the  heavy  water  power 
that  may  be  commanded  at  these  several  points,  and  that  will 
sooner  or  later  be  subservient  to  the  arts,  the  industry,  and 
the  manufactures  of  a  great  and  populous  nation,  when  pro- 
perly directed  to  these  objects. 

At  each  of  these  interesting  and  important  points  the  rail- 
road on  this  route  crosses  at  or  near  the  rapids,  thus  giving 
the  scientific  traveler  or  geologist  a  hasty  view  as  he  passe* 
over  the  spacious  viaducts  thai  span  the  noble  streams  in 
Virginia  and  the  Caroiinas.  The  places  above  referred  to 
are  also  noted  flour  markets  or  depots  of  grain  from  the  in- 
terior, and  the  outlets  of  large  sections  of  the  neighboring 
country  between  the  Blut  Ridge  and  the  head  of  tide  water; 
and  being  near  great  falls  in  each  stream,  it  seems  designed 
by  nature  that  large  manufacturing  or  commercial  places 
should  arise  from  the  combined  facilities  here  presented  ;  why 
they  should  have  been  so  long  overlooked  is  surprising,  and 
only  to  be  attributed  to  the  indisposition  of  the  people  to 
embark  in  trade  and  manufactures.  A  few  flouring  mills  on 
9.  large  scale  seem  to  engross  and  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  these  Virginia  Cities  of  the  Falls, 

Richmond  appears  to  advantage  as  it  is  approached  on 
•ither  side,  being  on  a  gradual  rise  from  the  river  to  the  sum- 
mit, that  is  crowned  by  the  Capitol  and  handsome  public  and 
private  edifices;  these,  with  the  bridges  and  viaduct  connect- 
ing with  the  opposite  side,  produce  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  city  contains  over  •20,{K)0  inhabitants,  including  an  equal 
number  of  whites  and  slaves,  and  is  a  place  of  much  trade, 
a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  concentration  of  business,  owing  to 
the  canal  and  rail-roads  pervading  the  State. 

It  has  two  streets  that  are  parallel  with  the  river,  and  others 
of  less  note.  The  main  street  is  a  mile  long,  with  paved  side 
walks  of  brick.  Coal  or  pine  being  the  fuel  used,  the  tinge  of 
the  smoke  is  evident. 

The  expenditures  of  this  State  within  ten  years  for  interna) 
improvements  have  been  liberal  and  judicious,  and  made  to 
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centralize  upon  this  position  ;  this  has  aided  much  to  increase 
the  wealth  and  pros[)erity  of  this  metropolis  of  the  old  do- 
ininion.  The  natural  beauties  of  the  environs,  its  finely 
wooded  eminences,  the  islands  and  rocky  shores,  and  ob- 
structions in  the  river,  that  add  life  and  animation  to  the 
scene,  have  been  recently  developed  m  the  grnndopt  and 
most  effective  manner,  from  tiie  costly  and  magnificent  Via- 
duct, that  connects  the  city  with  the  south  shore  by  "22  mas- 
sive stone  piers  resting  on  solid  rock  under  the  bed  of  the 
stream  ;  the  rail-road  cars  passing  at  a  height  of  40  feet  above, 
the  width  of  the  river  being  900  feet,  the  whole  forming  one 
of  the  most  expensive  and  imposing  artificial  erections  in  the 
southern  States. 

Bituminous  coal,  pine  and  other  wood  found  in  abundance 
near,  can  be  cheaply  delivered  in  the  city  and  to  the  various 
factories  that  the  water-power  derived  from  the  canal  and 
river  has  tended  to  establish.  There  are  eight  locks  of  10 
feet  each,  and  a  canal  basin  for  boats.  B^]ow  the  locks  is  a 
wooden  bridge  crossing  the  river  to  a  small  island  and  public 
garden;  about  it  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  and  a  small  rapid  ;  others 
occur  beyond.  The  James  River  Canal  and  slackwater  na- 
vigation extend  for  220  miles  up  the  interior. 

There  are  ten  places  of  public  worship;  one  of  them,  of 
chaste,  striking,  and  elegant  style  of  architecture,  contains  a 
monument  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  former  theatre,  that 
vpas  destroyed  by  fire  in  1820,  when  70  or  80  persons  pe- 
rished:  the  new  court-house  is  a  handsome  structure;  the 
penitentiary  and  State  armory  are  extensive  and  appropri- 
ate. The  classical  edifice  that  is  used  by  the  Legislature 
has  eight  Ionic  columns  of  wood  (those  of  the  four  Doric  col- 
umns of  the  massive  court-house  are  of  stone;)  it  is  visible 
from  afar,  and  forms  the  principal  feature  as  we  approach. 
Here  is  a  statue  of  Washington,  that  was  taken  from  life,  (by 
Houdon,  an  Italian  artist ;)  it  is  esteemed  the  best  extant. 

The  most  southern  route  to  the  Virginia  Springs  from  the 
east  is  via  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  up  the  James  River  val- 
ley by  Columbia,  Scottsvilie,  Warminster,  New  Glasgow,  and 
Amherst  court-house,  to  Lynchburg,  pursuing  the  north  side 
of  the  river  through  a  most  pleasant  portion  of  the  State, 
with  a  view,  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  of  the  fine  scenery  of 
the  river  in  its  meandering  course,  the  canal  in  proximity. 
The  distance  is  130  miles,  fare  $8  to  $9  50.  The  stages 
ieave  here  at  three  to  six  o'clock  in  the  morniDg,  Monday, 
37 
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Wednesday,  and  Friday,  resting  at  night,  reaching  Lynch- 
burg the  next  evening,  and  the  subsequent  day  to  and  across 
the  Blue  Ridge  ;  the  lofty  acuminated  Peaks  or  Cones  of 
Otter  being  in  sight,  towering  4,000  feet  above  the  vale  with 
much  grandeur.  The  Balcony  Falls  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Canal  are  seen  in  passing  through  the  gap  to  the  Natural 
Bridge  in  Rockbridge  County.  In  20  miles  is  Harris  hotel,  a 
first-rate  house,  and  a  farm  of  750  acres  and  appurtenances, 
all  abounding  in  the  comforts  of  life.  Cokcmbia  is  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Rivanna;  up  its  valley  is  the  road  to  Char- 
lottesville and  Monticello.  Raine's  tavern,  70  miles  from 
Richmond,  is  a  resting  or  halting-place  for  stages  east  or 
west.  The  road  now  is  compact;  rocks  are  seen  in  12  miles 
to  Newstone;  thence  17  miles  to  Patterson's  the  undulations 
of  the  road  increase,  as  does  the  scenery  in  romantic  beauty 
and  interest;  the  next  10  miles  to  Chitlow's,  and  17  more  to 
Lynchburg,  that  is  beheld  on  the  south  side  of  James  River, 
in  descending  a  hill  and  across  the  valley,  it  rises  in  terrace 
form ;  the  streets  are  inconvenient  in  acclivity,  its  houses  are 
of  brick ;  the  streets  are  paved ;  fountains  of  water  on  the  hill 
are  used  to  supply  the  citizens ;  population  5,000.  Wheat, 
flax,  hemp,  flour,  tobacco,  are  concentrated  here,  and  find 
their  way  down  to  tide  by  the  canal.  It  is  also  a  hog  or  pork 
mart.  There  are  four  churches,  several  hotels — the  Franklin, 
by  Morris,  and  others. 

At  Lynchburg  there  are  two  bridges  over  the  river.  The 
ware-houses  for  receiving  tobacco  or  flour  are  large  and  indi- 
cate much  trade;  also  manufactories  of  cotton,  woollen,  &c. 
In  its  vicinity  are  four  mineral  springs.  It  is  21  miles  to  the 
great  Falls,  10  miles  in  the  outset  being  to  the  first  gap  at 
Davis'  Hotel,  on  very  elevated  ground ;  a  part  of  the  road  is 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  James  before  reaching  the  ferry, 
and  crossing  it  to  the  north  and  topping  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Here,  as  in  previous  crossings  of  the  gaps,  are  beheld  the 
most  splendid  bird's-eye  views  of  the  deep  valley  below;  the 
river,  as  it  breaks,  foaming  and  glistening  over  the  rocks  „ 
■with  the  winding  canal,  and  a  panorama  of  lofty  wood-clad 
mountains ;  the  same  sensations  of  fear,  terror,  admiration, 
and  affright  are  inflicted  (as  before  felt)  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  engineer  in  forming  the  road,  in  its  ending  at  abrupt 
angles,  that  seem  unguarded  from  the  rapid  velocity  of  the 
heavy  descending  vehicle;  but  while  the  heart  fails  and 
quails,  the  danger  is  past  and  w«  breathe  in  safety.    Darst's 
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extensive  hotel  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  eight 
miles  from  the  Natural  Bridge,  and  to  reach  it  walking  is 
preferable  to  rough  riding  in  carriages. 

The  road  from  this  to  Fincagtie,  Blountsville,  Knoxville, 
connects  with  stage  lines,  via  Nashville  to  Memphis,  on 
the  Mississippi,  or  to  Huntsville,  and  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, fee. 

As  we  resume  our  great  southern  route,  on  leaving  Rich- 
mond and  crossing  to  Manchester  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  we  are  in  Chesterfield  County,  and  pass  succes- 
sively Falling  and  Swift  Creeks,  the  latter  a  branch  of  the 
Appomatox,  and  we  soon  are  at  Petersburg,  in  Dinwiddie 
County,  27  miles  south  of  Richmond  ;  here  are  falls  that  are 
used,  as  at  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg,  for  milling  and 
flour  making.  A  canal  also  extends  around  the  falls  to  faci- 
litate the  trade  up  the  country,  and  cheapen  the  expense  of 
taking  from  distant  parts  the  heavy  articles  of  wheat,  flour, 
and  tobacco,  the  staples  of  this  State.  The  population  of 
this  city  is  about  ten  thousand.  Vessels  of  100  tons  can  reach 
here,  buL  ships  only  to  City  Point,  13  miles  below  on  James 
River. 

Passing  on  for  30  miles  over  runs  or  creeks  that  join  the 
Nottoway  River,  a  branch  of  the  Chowan,  that  falls  into  Al- 
l>emarle  Sound,  we  are  in  Greenville  County,  and  next  cross, 
after  several  small  runs,  the  Meherrin,  also  a  branch  of  the 
Chowan,  then  through  or  near  Hickford,  we  cross  Fontaine's 
Creek,  and  soon  after  the  line  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  are  in  Northampton  County ;  and  in  10  miles  further 
we  are  on  the  banks  of  (he  Roanoke  River,  at  Weldon,  and 
soon  intersect  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Rail-road,  that 
extends  north-east  86  miles  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Norfolk. 

The  Roanoke  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  southern 
States,  and  has  its  head  springs  amid  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  it  collects  and  discharges 
from  its  prolonged  course  of  400  miles  a  most  turbulent  mass 
of  waters,  that  reaches  Albemarle  Sound  at  the  confluence  of 
Chowan  River,  80  miles  below  Weldon,  and  the  falls  at  the 
head  of  tide. 

Halifax  is  seven  miles  below  the  Falls,  and  to  this  point 
vessels  of  50  tons  burthen  can  reach ;  a  canal  opens  the  na- 
vigation for  130  miles  beyond  the  great  falls  above  Weldon. 

The   Viadnct  over  the  Roanoke  at  Weldon   is  another 
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splendid  construction,  honorable  to  its  projectors,  to  the  rail- 
road company,  and  to  the  improved  style  of  engineering  and 
workmanship  here  exhibited;  it  being  a  series  of  piers  100 
feet  high,  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  platform  and  bridge  on  the 
lattice  plan  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long, 
including  flats  and  abutments;  advantage  is  here  taken  of 
the  same  obstructing  ledge  of  rock  as^  at  Richmond  and 
elsewhere,  that  furnishes  a  firm  foundation,  and  facilitates 
the  passage  of  this  stream  at  such  a  g\AAy  height. 

Garey's  is  the  place  of  intersection  of  the  two  rail-roads 
from  Petersburg  and  Riclimond  to  the  north,  and  Ports- 
mouth and  Norfolk  to  the  north-east,  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  Blakely  and  VVeldon  ;  then  the  route  is  again  resumed 
southerly  through  Halifax  and  the  borders  of  Nash  and 
Edgecomb  Counties,  crossing  various  streams  subsidiary  to 
the  Tar  River,  and  over  that  at  the  Rocky  Falls,  and  in  30 
miles  over  the  Contentny,  a  branch  of  the  Keuse  Ri»er,  near 
Stantonsburg  an-d  bridge;  then  across  Wayne  County  30 
miles  to  Waijnesboro,  on  the  Neuse  River,  51  miles  south- 
east from  R(deigh,  the  State  Capital;  and  across  Duplin 
County,  following  the  valley  of  the  north-east  branch  of 
Cape  Fear  River,  in  New  Hanover  County,  60  miles  to  Wil- 
mington, on  the  low,  sandy,  eastern  bank  of  Cape  Frar  River, 
35  miles  from  the  ocean.  A  portion  of  the  above  extensive 
line  is  nearly  straight  for  39  miles. 

fVilmington  has  3,000  inhabitants,  two  banks,  an  Episco- 
palian and  Presbyterian  Church,  an  academy  and  printing- 
office,  court  house  and  jail.  The  islands  in  the  river  opposite 
the  town  cau^e  three  channels  ;  the  entrance  is  quite  shoal, 
but  admits  vessels  of  200  or  300 tons;  it  is  the  principal  place 
(except  Newbern,  on  the  Neuse  River)  for  the  exports  of 
this  State,  consisting  of  tar,  turpentine,  and  cotton. 

From  Charleston  it  is  150  miles  to  Wilmington,  thence  via 
Weldon  and  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Rail-road  to  Norfolk, 
Virgmia,  is  300  miles,  traversed  in  36  hours  over  a  swampy 
or  sandy  soil,  productive  of  trees  of  the  pitch  pine,  that  look 
monotonous  or  gloomy,  with  cleared  spots  occurring  rarely. 
Leaving  Norfolk  in  the  evening,  the  traveler  gets  to  Baltimore 
at  nine  o'clock  the  next  naorning,  at  Philadelphia  in  the  after- 
noon, at  New-York  in  six  hours  following,  Th»;  expense  for 
the  whole  distance  is  about  $40.  By  the  ship  or  coast  line 
$20.  •" 

From  JVilminglon  to  Charhiton  by  steam-bont  down  Cape 
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F«ar  River,  past  Brunswick  and  Snaithville,  and  along  the 
coast  for  150  miles  is  the  only  sea  exposure,  and  occupies  10 
or  15  hours  in  favorable  weather;  the  time  required  from 
Boston  to  Charleston  is  four  days;  the  computed  distance 
being  1,100  miles.  From  Charleston  via  the  rail  road  to 
Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River,  and  across  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama  to  Montgomery  and  Mobile,  or  Pen- 
sacola,  and  by  eteam-boat  to  New  Orleans  in  five  days. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  is  in  north  latitude  32°  37' on  a 
point  of  land  between  the  Ashley  River  on  the  south-west, 
and  Cooper  River  on  the  north-east,  seven  miles  from  the 
ocean  ;  its  defences  are  Castle  Pinckney  on  an  island  in  the 
harbor  south-east  and  near  the  city  ;  Fort  Moultrie  on  Sulli- 
van's Island,  four  miles  on  the  east  side ;  and  Fort  Johnson 
two  and  a  half  miles  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor;  but  its  shoals  and  changing  channels,  at  all  times 
difficult  or  dangerous,  and  only  admitting  a  depth  of  15  feet, 
are  perhaps  its  best  protection.  A  canal  of  22  miles  from 
the  head  of  Cooper  River  connects  the  waters  of  the  harbor 
with  the  Sante  River,  50  miles  to  the  north,  opposite  Black 
Oak  Island  in  Sumter  County. 

The  great  Florida  or  Gvif-stream  runs  past,  and  only  15 
♦o  20  leagues  distant  from  the  bar,  ani  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  its  constant  action  on  the  shores  and  harbors,  in 
altering  the  conformation  of  the  coasts,  or  in  modifying  or 
influencing  the  climate. 

The  population  of  this  beautiful  city  of  the  south  is  com- 
puted to  be  37,000  to  40,000  ;  about  half  being  whites,  the 
rest  slaves  or  mulattos.  There  are  20  churches  of  various 
denominations;  several  large  valuable  libraries;  the  streets 
and  squares  are  shaded  by  the  Pride  of  India;  the  gardens 
and  embellishments  have  a  tropical  appearance  in  summer ; 
its  winter  climate  is  mild,  but  not  as  equable  for  invalids  as 
St.  Augustine  or  Key  West,  or  the  south  side  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba  for  those  desirous  of  a  soft  dry  atmosphere. 

The  great  fire  in  1838  devastated  a  large  and  valuable 
portion  of  the  city,  that  is  now  re-built  with  renewed  beauty 
and  durability,  and  increased  safety,  in  modern  style.  The 
impulse  given  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  is 
evident  since  the  State  and  individuals  have  entered  into 
the  rail-road  system.  This,  if  cautiously  extended  as  con- 
templated, will  no  doubt  be  beneficial.  The  Orphan  Asylum 
and  other  institutions  here  are  well  supported.  For  their 
37* 
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intelligent,  high  chivalric  feeling,  politeness  and  hospitality, 
the  citizens  of  this  capital  are  proverbial. 

MouUrieville^  on  Sullivan's  Island,  a  flait  sandy  place 
covered  with  palmetto  trees,  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer 
as  a  healthy  position  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  mctropoHs, 
for  sea-bathing,  riding,  &c.  on  the  shore. 

The  city  of  Savannah  may  be  reached  by  steam-boat  or 
coasting  craft,  that  either  take  the  outside  passage  or  follow 
the  intricate  chain  of  passages  in  more  safety,  made  during 
the  war  of  the  revolution  by  the  enemy,  ciossing  over  16 
rivers  and  threading  some  very  narrow  cuts,  and  passing 
over  shoals  and  by  13  islands,  with  occasional  open  chan- 
nels and  glimpses  oceanward  on  the  blue  expanse. 

From  Charleston  the  route  through  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  is  by  the  rail-road  for  Hamburg!),  first  taking  a 
north-west  direction  for  130  miles,  then  v.'esterly  six  miles 
to  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  River,  opp()site  Augusta  in 
Georgia,  fare  thus  far  $7;  thence  by  the  mil-road^  made  by 
the  Georgia  Rail-road  and  Banking  Company  through  the 
Counties  of  Richmond,  Columbia,  Warren,  Talliaferro, 
Greene,  to  Greensboro'  or  Madison,  thence  to  be  through 
Covington  to  Decatur,  123  miles  from  Augusta,  nearly  fin- 
ished ;  here  the  State  Rail-road  begins,  and  has  its  route  of 
118  miles  in  a  north-west  line  through  the  old  Cherokee  lands, 
via  Cobb,  Cass,  Murray,  and  Walker  Counties,  there  touch- 
ing the  Tennessee  line  and  the  internal  improvements  of  that 
State,  by  the  Hiwassee  Rail  road  of98i  miles,  extending  up 
valleys  and  through  gorges  of  the  lovely  Alleghanies,  to 
Knoxville.  This  is  a  new  and  beautiful  route  that  may  be 
easily  traced  north-east,  through  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia to  the  various  springs,  caves,  falls,  mountains,  &€.  to 
Staunton.  Winchester,  Harper's  Ferry,  to  Baltimore. 

Resuming  our  south-western  route  I'rom  its  present  tempo- 
rary termination  at  Greensboro'  or  Decatur,  the  stages  are 
taken  towards  the  Chattahoochee  River.  The  rail-road  is  to 
cross  at  West  Point  or  by  a  branch  at  Columbus,  and  con- 
tinued through  A\nbaim  to  Montgomery ;  thence  south-south- 
west to  Pensacola,  or  a  branch  to  Mobile  Bay  ;  thence  by 
steamboat  to  New  Orleans,  as  maybe  traced  in  the  reversed 
order,  with  full  details  in  our  route  from  New  Orleans,  by 
the  various  eastern  river,  land,  stage,  rail-road,  or  other  ar- 
rangements, (see  Index  and  table  of  contents.) 
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Canal,  Rail-road,  and  Dismal  Swamp, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

The  great  morass  called  the  Dismal  Swamp,  has  some 
peculiar  and  remarkable  features  not  generally  known  or 
attended  to  until  the  great  thoroughfares  of  late  opened  up 
into  it :  the  canal,  the  road  on  its  hank,  from  Norfolk  to  iVorth 
Carolina,  and  the  rail-way  that  dips  into  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  swamp,  have  elicited  some  novel  characteristics 
in  the  geological  and  agricultural  features  with  which  it  is 
connected. 

The  swamp  is  40  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  25  from 
east  to  west, (1,000  square  miles  or  640,000  acres,)  and  all  this, 
except  some  small  spots,  is  a  quagmire,  a  mass  of  shaking, 
iremblingjvegetable  matter,  or  labyrinth  of  roots,  rotten  logs, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  matted  and  almost  impenetrable,  and  in- 
stead of  being  lower  than  the  level  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, or  a  receptacle  of  the  streams  flowing  therefrom,  it  in 
fact  is  higher  than  all  or  nearly  all  the  firm  and  dry  lands 
that  encompass  it,  and  the  interior  of  the  swamp  is  general- 
ly higher  than  its  outer  circumference. 

The  only  exception  to  both  of  these  facts  is  on  the  west 
side,  where  for  12  miles  the  streams  flow  from  higher  lands 
into  the  swamp,  and  supply  all  its  abundant  and  overflow- 
ing water;  but  to  the  north-east  and  south,  the  drain  and 
descent  is  self-evident  to  the  observer,  showing  the  outlet 
and  current  from  the  swamp  to  different  rivers,  and  of  the 
superior  level  of  the  former.  The  levels  and  profiles  of  the 
rail-way  from  Portsmouth  to  Suffolk,  and  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  and  the  Land  Company's  Canal,  all  evince  the  truth 
of  this  statement. 

Where  the  rail-way  passes  through  about  four  miles,  it  is 
above  the  level  of  the  firm  land  on  either  side  by  six  or 
seven  feet.  The  central  part  of  the  swamp  is  five  or  six  feet 
above  the  middle  section  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  that 
itself  is  13  feet  above  the  rivers  into  which  it  empties,  and 
these  rivers  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  below  much 
ef  the  dry  but  low  lying  land  of  this  flat  country. 

It  is,  in  short,  an  immense  aggregation  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter allied  to  peat,  and  in  a  state  of  rapid  growth,  and  hence 
its  height  above  its  margin  ;  below  the  living  roots  all  is  black 
soft  mud  ;  and  over  it,  under  shelter  of  the  large  trees, shrubs. 
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or  reeds,  is  a  thick  carpet  of  lender,  mossy  plants  that  rise 
four  or  five  inches,  and  that  can  be  taken  up  so  easily  they 
appear  to  have  slight  hold  of  the  soil,  that  is  wet  as  water 
can  make  it,  and  is  the  least  solid  of  the  whole,  and  most 
favorable  to  the  juniper-trees,  that  stand  barely  supported 
by  their  sap  roots  in  these  quaking  bogs  of  surf  or  sponge, 
as  it  is  called. 

This  wetness  and  extreme  richness  of  the  soil  causes  an 
immense  growth  of  aquatic  plants  of  all  sizes  and  of  various 
kinds,  from  the  diminutive  moss  and  the  water-loving 
hydrangae,  with  its  large  and  beautiful  paeony-size  flowers, 
to  the  gigantic  cypress.  The  botanist  can  here  luxuriate, 
and  nature  will  ever  reign  triumphant  in  this  solitude  and 
miasmatic  domain. 

The  wet  soil  causes  more  evaporation  and  cold,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  excluded  by  the  thick  dense  foliage  of  the 
trees;  and  coldness  thus  produced  allied  to  a  more  north- 
ern climate,  and  the  leaves  and  vegetable  matter  that  fall 
are  but  partially  decomposed,  and  thus  add  annually  to  the 
thickness  of  the  soil. 

Cape  Hatteras  is  well  known  to  mariners  not  only  as 
a  dangerous  place,  but  remarkable  for  magnetic  anomalies, 
(hat  may  perhaps  have  some  affinity  to  the  non-variation  of 
ihe  compass  at  this  cape.  The  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  here  approach  within  a  few  miles  of  the  cold  mass 
of  water  embraced  in  the  Dismal,  the  great  heat  of  one  and 
the  cold  of  the  other  neutralizing  the  effect  of  the  magnetic 
and  electric  heat. 

No  one  can  be  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulty  in 
traveling  upon  this  swampy  and  semi-fluid  surface  until  trial 
Is  made.  The  mat  or  web  of  living  roots  is  the  only  protec- 
tion from  total  submersion,  where  roads  and  paths  of  logs, 
and  fascines  of  twigs  and  brushwood  are  not  laid  out. 

It  was  not  until  20  years  before  the  revolution  that  Lake 
Drummond  was  discovered.  This  singular  lake  is  nearly 
oval,  seven  miles  long  and  five  and  a  half  wide.  It  has  no 
beach,  the  thick  and  tall  forest  being  at  and  in  its  margin, 
and  the  water  even  with  and  often  gently  overflowing  its 
banks,  that  sink  perpendicularly. 

This  fairy  and  lovely  sheet  of  water,  and  the  more  attrac- 
tive, perhaps,  from  the  repulsive,  gloomy  aspect  of  its  bor- 
ders and  the  difliculty  of  approach,  has  had  its  tales  of 
wonder  and  incredulity  in  its  reported  unfathomable  depths. 
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&c.  and  of  there  being  a  subterraneous  communication  with 
the  ocean,  or  with  Albemarle  Sound  ;  but  this  is  set  at  rest  by 
Riddick  Senior,  of  Suffolk,  and  Commodore  Barron  having 
sounded  across  the  lake,  and  the  depth  about  the  middle 
being  only  15  feet,  the  bottom  being  of  mud  like  the  swamp, 
but  sometimes  a  pure  while  sand  colors  ihe  mud  a  foot  or 
more  in  depth. 

General  Washington  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  acting 
from  his  knowledge,  acquired  as  a  surveyor  in  early  life, 
purchased  a  part  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  wilderness  a  few 
years  before  the  revolution,  except  the  cream  of  the  whole — 
the  lake,  then  not  estimated  as  worth  even  the  lowest  pit- 
tance of  the  State  taxation,  but  now  of  inestimable  value  for 
canal  purposes  ;  40,000  acres  were  then  taken  by  the  Com- 
f)any,  but  it  is  now  known  as  much  larger — size  65,000  acres  ; 
ihey  also  bought  a  farm  on  the  borders  that  had  been  drain- 
ed and  rendered  rich  and  productive,  and  the  Company  dug' 
a  canal  of  some  miles  in  length  from  the  high  land,  in  to- 
wards the  lake,  that  is  yet  large  enough  for  boats  to  pass, 
and  is  called  the  "  Washington  DUch,''^  and  was  nearly  use- 
less for  many  years,  until  they  began  the  getting  of  juniper 
shingles,  and  this  is  found  so  profitable  that  the  shares,  at 
tirst  only  of  $3,000  each,  are  now  worth  $15,000  each,  and 
the  dividends  even  then  are  large. 

The  curious  traveler  intending  to  explore  the  mysteries 
and  penetralia  of  the  dark,  secret  recesses  of  this  semi-fluid 
region,  must  procure  the  services  of  the  swamp  boatmen,  as 
being  best  acquainted  with  (not  to  say  indispensible  to)  the 
voyage,  and  mode  of  getting  on  in  the  canal  or  ditch. 

Starting  from  the  north  end  of  the  canal,  one  mile  from 
Suffolk,  where  all  the  shingles  are  brought  from  the  interior 
of  the  swamp  and  put  over  to  the  tide  creek,  that  is  20  feet 
lower  level,  and  taken  by  sailing-craft  to  various  markets, 
we  find  the  boats  ready  in  which  we  are  to  proceed.  They 
are  flat-bottomed,  long  and  spacious,  and  well  designed  to 
receive  passengers  in  the  trips  to  the  lake  for  pleasure 
or  business. 

A  pole  is  fixed  across  the  boat  at  the  bow  and  stern,  and 
reaching  over  the  tow-path  on  each  side,  by  which  the  men 
push  the  boat  along  rapidly,  with  ease  by  four  men,  relieved 
at  times. 

The  canal  is  12  feet  wide,  four  deep,  and  is  10  miles  long, 
nearly  straight  and  level,  there  being  but  a  slight  impulse 
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or  current  from  the  middle  towards  each  end.  In  passing 
through  the  firm  land,  the  banks  are  one  to  two,  and  for  a 
short  space  three  to  four  feet  high,  till  at  the  swamp  it  ia 
firm  but  more  depressed  for  a  few  rods,  and  for  seven  or 
eight  miles  the  path  is  almost  even  with  the  swamp;  but 
holes,  brush,  mud,  and  constant  treading  of  the  pushers,  gi  ve 
more  consolidation. 

Wooden  roads  for  miles  are  made  throughout  the  swamp 
to  convey  the  shingles  to  the  borders  of  the  canal,  and  these 
mule-roads  are  five  and  six  miles  long.  The  water  crosses 
in  many  places  over  the  margin  of  the  canal,  and  we  soon 
reach  the  juniper  or  cedar  trees,  and  the  soft  swamp  soil  in 
which  only  they  will  grow  ;  they  are  high,  straight,  and  have 
naked  trunks  to  a  certain  height,  where  a  thick  tuft  comes 
out,  that,  when  they  are  compact,  forms  a  high  roof  of  ever- 
greens beautiful  to  behold.  Patches  of  burnt  woods  occur 
where  the  trees  have  been  killed  by  fires  in  olden  times. 
From  the  slight  rooting  or  penetration  of  the  trees  in  the 
semi-liquid  mass  ihey  are  easily  upset  or  blown  down,  and 
then  are  soon  covered  with  water,  and  so  remain  for  ever 
without  rotting,  except  the  sap-wood,  an  inch  thick ;  and 
much  of  the  timber  now  got  is  found  by  probing  or  sound- 
ing, at  which  they  are  very  dexterous,  and  thus  fish  up  or 
isaw  off  from  a  foot  or  two  deep. 

The  trees  each  side  of  the  canal,  where  they  almost  unite 
their  branches  acioss  into  an  arch  of  verdure,  form  a  viata 
and  vanishing  point  or  perspective  of  striking;  beauty — and 
at  night,  when  the  light  of  the  pine  torches  flashes  through 
and  lights  up  the  deep  gloom  of  the  midnight  darkness,  a 
scene  is  presented  for  the  admiring  artist. 

The  original  gigantic  forest  is  yet  preserved  in  part,  and 
these,  aided  by  the  thick  growth  of  reed,  give  a  footing  to 
rest  upon  occasionally  ;  and  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  for  a  long 
time  be  spared  from  the  ruthless  hand  of  man,  where  the 
king  of  the  forest,  the  cypress,  the  gum,  &c,  will  be  fouud, 
with  a  host  of  inferior  vegetation. 

The  camp  or  huts  of  the  shingle-getters  are  mere  shan- 
ties or  covers  for  five  or  six  men  to  lie  in,  close-packed,  like 
spoons,  with  heads  to  the  back  wall,  and  feet  to  the  fire  in 
front — their  beds  of  shingle-shavings,  and  their  yards  filled 
with  the  same. 

There  are  500  slaves  employed  in  this  work  by  task,  and 
their  week's  work  is  said  to  be  easy,  and  done  in  less  than 
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the  (imc  allotted;  they  have  plenty  of  leisure,  are  fond  of 
the  employment,  and  are  healthy. 

After  making  a  slight  deviation  from  the  course  pursued 
for  several  miles,  the  boat  glides  most  unexpectedly  out  into 
the  open  lake,  where  the  oars  are  taken  up,  and  we  advance 
for  two  miles  towards  the  centre,  and  find  that  we  are  en- 
compassed round  its  margin  by  a  thick  growth  of  tall  trees, 
the  cypress  being  most  conspicuous.  Though  not  exactly 
land-locked,  yet  the  vegetable  margin  from  the  middle  of  this 
expanse  of  water  of  course  appears  low,  and  offers  but 
slight  protection  from  the  violent  winds  that  at  times  sweep 
over  from  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  near  Atlantic,  and  tlje 
violence  of  storms  is  here  as  often  seen  as  on  the  sea. 

The  water,  though  it  looks  dark  in  the  canal  and  lake, 
from  its  vegetable  tinge,  is  clear  in  a  glass,  or  of  a  wine  co- 
lor, and  is  the  same  throughout ;  it  is  palatable  and  whole- 
some, and  is  preferred  by  the  men  to  any  other,  though  to 
most  strangers  disagreeable;  but  invalids  come  and  use  the 
water  for  consumption,  and  remain  at  the  tavern  on  the  op- 
posite or  south  side  of  the  lake,  near  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal. 

Gar  fish  ot  great  size,  five  feet,  are  caught,  and  others  that 
are  esteemed,  and  the  dining  on  them  is  a  part  of  the  grati- 
fication of  the  traveler.  Bears  abound  in  the  thiek  recesses 
of  the  cane-break,  and  prey  on  the  hogs  of  the  farms  ad- 
jacent.    Wild  and  pole-cats  also  are  known  to  be  here. 
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From  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke,  a  branch  rail-road  diverg- 
es south-west  for  86  miles  to  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  in  Wake  County,  between  the  Neuse  and  Cape  Fear 
Rivers,  latitude  35°  48'.  Its  population  is  1,800,  concentra- 
ted near  the  public  square  of  10  acres,  on  a  pleasant  ele- 
vation,  that  is  surmounted  by  the  chaste  and  elegant  State- 
house  ;  a  former  edifice,  injl831,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with 
Canova''s  statue  of  Washington — an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
fine  arts  and  the  world.  There  are  two  churches,  two  aca- 
demies, four  printing-offices,  a  theatre,  bank,  court  house, 
jail,  and  market.  It  is  27  miles  north  of  Sraithfield,  the  near- 
est head  of  sleop  navigation  ;  50  from  Waynesboro',  or  the 
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intersecting  point  on  the  great  rail-road  from  VVeldon  to 
Wilmington  ;  60  north  of  Fayetteville;  164  south-south-west 
of  Richmond,  Virginia;  119  north-west  of  Newbern. 

The  streets  are  lOO  feet  wide  each  side  of  the  squaie,  thus 
dividing  the  town  info  four  equal  parts.  The  viaduct,  or 
structure  supporting  the  rail^road  above  the  Neuse  River,  is 
1,000  feet  long,  on  lofty  granite  piers  ;  thus  far  can  boats 
reach  usually.  The  extension  of  the  rail-road  hence  to  Fa- 
yetteville 60  miles  ;  thence  to  Cheraw  60  miles  ;  Camden  and 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  through  dark  forests,  86  miles  j 
thence  to  Charleston,  via  Brauchville,  is  120  miles,  is  de- 
sirable for  travelers,  to  give  a  safe  upper  route  to  attain 
Charleston,  and  avoid  the  150  miles  of  sea  risk.  From  Co- 
lumbia, by  stage-road,  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  is  78  miles  in  a 
south-west  course. 

Fayetteville  has  a  population  of  3,000.  It  is  on  the  west 
side  of  Cape  Fear  River,  here  1,000  feet  wide,  spanned  by 
a  bridge,  and  navigable  thus  far  for  vessels  of  150  tons.  A 
brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  cotton,  tobacco,  flour,  turpentine) 
k,c.  The  town  is  principally  one  mile  from  the  river,  in  1831 
it  was  nearly  consumed  ;  it  has  been  re-built  in  a  more 
secure,  eflScient,  and  ornamental  manner.  There  is  a  ca- 
pital hotel  here.  The  roads  traveled  by  stages  pervade  the 
region  of  pine  woods  in  all  directions  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
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From  Norfolk  to  Murfreesborough,  by  the  old  stage-road, 
is  68  miles,  crossing  in  the  outset  two  small  inlets  from  the 
bay,  on  long  bridges,  passing  near  Portsmouth  and  the  Navy 
Yard,  and  soon  entering  a  forest  that  skirts  on  the  north  the 
great  Dismal  Swamp,  herein  described.  The  old  road  is 
sandy  ;  the  forests  thick,  with  oak,  cypress,  cedar,  and  pine  ; 
magnolias,  laurel,  holly,  and  evergreen  on  the  marshy  spots, 
with  a  wilderness  of  vines  and  climbing  plants  of  the  vari- 
ous  parasites. 

Suffolk  is  reached  in  2S  miles  from  Norfolk ;  it  is  a  small 
place,  of  a  few  wooden  houses  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  a 
resort  for  travelers  in  the  olden  time  as  a  half-way  house. 
Cotton  plantations  in  fields  and  corn  bread  in  taverns  soon 
begin  to  appear  when  we  cross  the  rivers  Nottoway  and 
Moherrin. 
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At  Siiftblk,  where  the  new  and  all-absorbing  rail-way  in- 
tersects the  ancient  route,  that  goes  more  south  than  the 
course  of  the  Potomac  and  Roanoke  Rail-road,  that  is  here 
left  to  the  north,  we  continue  on  to  Sommerton,  and  soon 
cross  the  line  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  then  the  Not- 
toway and  Moherrin,  and  are  at  Murfreesborough  on  the 
banks  of  the  latter  river,  that  at  the  union  of  the  Nottoway 
a  few  miles  below,  forms  the  Chowan  River,  that  disgorges 
by  a  wide  bay  into  the  Albemarle  Sound.  The  aspect  of  the 
flat  forest  and  marshy  country  continues  more  doited  by 
plantations  of  corn  or  coUon  ;  the  owner's  house  with  u 
piazza  in  the  midst,  the  huts  of  the  slaves  and  the  barns 
on  the  right  or  left.  This  contLjiues  till  we  meet  the  Roan- 
oke River  and  arrive  ai  Halifax.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  picturesque,  and  exhibit,  by  the  variety  of  new  plants 
or  shrubs,  our  approach  to  more  southern  and  genial  climes. 

Pursuing  our  course  due  south,  in  SOmiles  we  areat  Tar- 
borough,  (or  Tar  River,)  with  800  inhabitants,  streets  broad, 
regular — houses  of  v/ood.  To  reach  Fayettevilie  we  travel 
86  miles  in  a  thick  forest.  At  Waynesborough  we  intersect 
the  grand  rail  road  line  from  the  Roanoke  to  Wilmington; 
(see  page  435 ;)  no  other  village  of  note  occurs.  The  Neuse 
and  Cape  Fear  Rivers  are  the  largest  streams  crossed.  Over 
the  latter  is  a  long  covered  bridge  on  the  lattice  plan,  when 
we  are  at  Fayettevilie.  Hence  are  two  routes  to  Charleston  ; 
the  upper  is  60  miles  to  Cheraw,  through  forests  and  over 
loads  of  sand;  we  begin  to  see  near  the  houses  the  melia 
azadaracb,  or  Pride  of  India,  and  other  trees,  indicative  of 
a  softer  climate;  crossing  Lumber  River,  reaching  Laurel 
Hill,  the  Little  Pedee,  and  after  crossing  the  lines  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  the  Great  Pedee,  at  Cheraw,  thence  to 
Camden,  on  the  Catawba,  is  68  miles,  through  a  thick  wood, 
over  Black  and  Lynch's  creeks-— the  road  sandy,  the  trees 
or  evergreens  fine ;  in  32  miles  we  are  at  Columbia,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State.  The  last  stage  of  32  miles  more  hilly  j  sand 
more  yellow,  mixed  with  clay. 

Columbia,  Soutli  Carolina,  contains  500  inhabitants.  It 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  confluence  of  Broad  and 
Saluda  Rivers,  that  here  merge  into  the  Congaree.  Tlie 
streets  are  100  feet  wide,  shaded  by  the  Pride  of  India  trees  ; 
the  houses,  of  a  superior  grade,  have  elegant  gardens;  the 
society  is  refined,  and  the  college,  endowed  by  the  State,  is 
here  located.  The  State-house  is  a  large  plain  wooden  edi- 
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fice.  A  canal  3  miles  long,  with  four  locks  of  nine  feet  encli? 
here  avoids  the  falls  in  the  Congaree,  over  a  chain  of  rocks. 
The  locks  are  two  of  granite,  two  of  brick  ;  the  bridge 
over  the  Congaree  is  on  eight  stone  piers,  and  cost  !§70,()00. 
A  rail-road  of  60  miles  leads  hence  to  Branchville,  and  in 
60  more  to  Charleston  by  the  rail-road  from  Augusta  or 
Hamburgh  to  Charleston.  The  road  is  sandy,  swampy,  and 
at  times  hilly,  through  a  forest  of  oaks  and  the  long-leafed 
pine,  with  the  Spanish  moss  adhering  to  the  branches  and 
waving  in  the  wind.  Live  oaks,  magnolias,  kalmeas,  and 
gardenias — the  palmetto,  the  macaw,  the  yucca  gloriosa,  in-" 
crease  in  size  and  beauty  as  we  approach  the  coast.  Dor- 
chester is  passed,  then  the  venerable  church  and  burying- 
ground  of  St.  Andrews;  the  plantations  are  more  frequent 
and  of  superior  embellishment,  evincing  the  near  approacli 
to  a  large  or  populous  city,  that  at  length  is  disclosed  as  the 
forest  is  left  behind.  The  houses  of  the  suburbs,  with  their 
gardens,  orange-trees,  roses,  and  the  glorious  novel  combi- 
nations of  scenery  peculiar  to  a  city  of  the  south,  become 
more  completely  unfolded;  the  piazzas  or  balconies,  with 
pillars  festooned  by  flowers  and  creeping  vines,  the  passion- 
flower or  convolvulus  of  the  rose,  and  others,  regale  the 
senses  and  contribute  to  enhance  and  gratify,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  wondrous  effects  to  a  stranger  from  the  frigid 
north  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  capital  of  South  Carolina. 
The  long  market,  on  the  Philadelphia  plan,  that  reaches 
from  the  harbor  up  the  city  in  five  compartments,  is  well 
supplied  from  home  and  abroad.  The  police  of  the  city  jg 
strict  and  efficient ;  philanthropic  institutions  abound. 


Rail-road  fi-om  Charleston  to  Cincinnati* 

South  and  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  granted 
nets  of  incorporation  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  this  road 
through  their  respective  Stales,  with  banking  privileges  of  a 
liberal  description. 

This  Company  purchased  of  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg 
Rail-road  Company  their  road  to  the  Savannah  River  at 
Augusta,  at  25  per  cent,  advance  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
shares,  payable  one  third  in  cash,  the  rest  in  one  and  two 
years  ;  thus  securing  a  road  of  136  miles,  filled  in  solid,  and 
for  66  miles  on  to  Branchville;  this  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
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great  road,  and  the  privilege  of  extending  it  to  Columbia, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  is  exclusively  in  this  Company. 

From  Columbia  it  is  to  extend,  by  the  east  or  the  left  bank, 
up  the  Broad  River  to  its  extreme  head  waters  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  Rutherford  County,  and  through  the  Butt  Mountain, 
or  Hickory  Mountain  Gap,  to  Asheville,  and  along  the  valley 
of  the  French  Broad  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  (Charleston  to  Columbia,  128  miles;)  at  Deep 
or  Big  Creek  Gap,  a  grade  of  50  or  (iO  feet  per  mile,  is  over 
the  Cumberland  Mountains. 

The  great  bank  of  $12,000,000  capital,  chartered  by  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  called  the  "  South-  West- 
ern Kail-road  Bank,'"  for  31  years,  will  give  the  funds  re- 
quired to  equalize  the  currency  and  the  exchange  between 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  at  the  west, 
and  the  States  of  South  and  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  on 
the  east  of  the  mountains,  and  will  lacilitate  by  its  banking 
operations  the  formation  and  progress  of  this  mammoth 
operation. 

The  Bank  Charter  is  of  the  most  liberal  tenure,  and  with- 
out any  bonus.  The  stock  is  exempted  from  taxation,  also 
the  dividends ;  the  bills  are  receivable  at  the  State  treasu- 
ries. 

From  Branchville  to  Columbia  the  lines  are  straight  in 
general,  and  vary  from  a  level  to  25  feet  grade  to  the  mile, 
and  the  curves  are  a  radius  of  2,800  to  5,700  feet. 

The  Charleston  and  Hamburg  Rail-road  was  originally 
constructed  on  a  frame  work  of  wood  or  trusses,  (wilhaut  any 
embankment,)  and  bars  or  rails  of  iron,  flat,  and  only  weigh- 
ing 15  pounds  to  the  yard,  fastened  on  string-pieces  of  wood  by 
iron  spikes.  This  cheap  method  was  the  only  one  that  was  ad- 
visable at  the  time,  from  the  limited  resources  at  command, 
but  has  been  since  remedied  throughout  the  entire  line.  It 
was,  when  first  undertaken,  longer  than  any  other  rail-road  in 
Europe  or  America,  and  is  still  destined  to  carry  the  palm 
in  this  respect ;  and  the  entire  reconstruction  of  these  136 
miles  of  embankment  has  put  the  whole  on  a  solid  and 
secure  basis. 

The  income  is  steadily  advancing,  the  receipts  being,  in 
1838,  about  $300,000. 

The  substitution  of  slave  labor  in  the  grading  and  working 
up  the  road  from  Branchville  to  Columbia  is  a  new  feature 
and  of  great  importance  to  the  southern  States,  and  quite  as 
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effective  and  more  so  than  white  labor,  at  less  cost  and  be- 
low the  estimates  of  engineers,  even  competed  for  by  the 
planters  to  get  contracts  ;  thus  avoiding  bringing  free  white 
labor  to  mingle  with  their  slaves;  15  cubic  yards  of  exca- 
vation in  a  day  per  slave  is  by  them  an  easy  task,  and  is  a 
day's  work  among  the  Irish  at  the  north  ;  but  18  cubic  yards 
each,  and  even  23  in  a  day,  has  been  done  by  the  blacks  in 
gangs. 

In  the  south  they  have  in  abundance  the  best  of  pine  tim- 
ber on  the  very  track  of  the  railroads,  the  surface  is  level 
with  a  sandy  soil,  not  requiring  to  guard  against  frost  in 
winter,  that  at  the  north  adds  $5,000  a  mile  to  the  cost. 

The  labor  of  slaves  can  be  had  to  any  extent,  and  no  more 
expense  for  the  increased  demand,  no  rioting.  Fuel  only 
costs  one  fourth  as  much  as  at  the  north,  and  is  inexhausti- 
ble. 37  feet  per  mile  is  the  utmost  grade  ;  cars  run  in  8  to 
10  hours ;  engines  drag  trains  of  100  tons  136  miles  both 
ways  in  three  days. 

Madison  Springs  in  Madison  County,  23  miles  north-east 
o(  Athens  and  seven  of  Danielsville,  are  tinged  with  iron, 
and  used  for  rheumatism  and  cutaneous  diseases,  are  a 
fashionable  resort;  here  is  a  hotel  to  accommodate  20O  per- 
sons, and  other  houses  for  summer  residences ;  and  none  can 
be  healthier  than  this,  or  have  purer  water  or  a  poorer  soil 
around. 

Springs  similar  to  the  above  are  in  Franklin  County, 
eight  miles  further  north,  that  are  also  resorted  to  by  inva- 
lids to  spend  the  sultry  summer  months;  others  also  exist 
near  Alliens,  and  in  Wilkes,  Jefferson,  (Cobbs,)  Greene, 
Wayne,  Talliaffero  and  Pike  Counties:  near  the  Flint  River 
is  one  called  the  Thundering  Spring ;  Greensboro  has  also 
in  one  of  its  public  wells  9^  grains  of  iron  to  the  pint,  and 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Fare  in  stage  to 
Augusta  $10  00  for  90  miles. 

From  Milledgeville  to  Sparta  is  23  miles  over  a  hillv  coun- 
try mixed  with  clay  and  rock,  the  vales  sandy  and  heavy  ; 
the  long-leaved  pine  prevails,  and  underneath  may  frequently 
be  seen  the  bivouacs  of  travelers  in  wagons,  on  their  way  tt> 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  or  Texas,  with  a 
large  slave  force,  this  road  being  the  great  thoroughfare. 

Spuria,  in  Hancock  County,  has  750  inhabitants,  a  female 
academy,  (on  the  Renssellaer  or  self-teaching  and  lecturing 
plan,)  and  70  houses  and  storefi,  and  a  Methodist  church  ;  it  is 
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14  miles  to  Powellton  and  22  to  Warrenton,  and  28  west  to 
Ealonton,  and  64  from  Augusta.  PoxoelUon  is  one  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  the  Ogeechee  River,  over  which  is  a  bridge  ;  here 
are  two  academies,  a  small  cluster  of  dwellings,  and  places  of 
worship  for  Baptists  and  Methodists,  a  few  stores,  doctors, 
and  mechanics. 

IVarrenton  is  the  county  town  of  Warren,  and  has  30  to 
40  dwellings,  stores,  and  offices,  an  academy  and  Methodist 
place  of  worship,  and  is  on  a  branch  of  Savannah  River, 
called  Briar  Creek.  Here  lived  for  many  of  his  latter  years, 
Bushnell,  the  inventor  of  a  machine  for  blowing  up  ships 
with  gunpowder,  used  in  a  torpedo  under  water;  he  was 
eccentric,  reserved,  slow,  cautious,  distant,  and  forbidding, 
and  a  native  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut ;  he  acquired  consi- 
derable money  by  his  economy,  and  died  in  1826,  in  Haber- 
sham County,  worth  S9,000.  There  is  a  brick  court-house, 
and  a  jail  nsade  of  beams  and  planks  strongly  nailed  together. 
To  Lombardy  13  miles,  and  AugHsta  25  miles;  this  is  a  hilly 
and  tedious  road,  sandy  in  the  extreme,  with  a  few  stray 
rocks  and  abundance  of  pine  trees,  but  few  or  none  of  the 
evergreens  and  beautiful  southern  plants  seen  elsewhere. 

Augusta  is  in  latitude  33°  33'  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Savannah  River,  that  is  here  1,100  feet  broad,  and  has  a 
bridge  leading  to  Hamburgh  on  the  east  shore.  This  is  a 
great  cotton  mart,  receiving  and  shipping  150,000  bales 
or  more  a  year,  having  16  warehouses,  300  to  500  feet 
long  and  40  broad.  Broadslreet  is  180  feet  wide,  two 
miles  long;  it  pervades  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  full 
of  the  cotton  brought  to  (he  city  in  wagons  or  by  the  rail- 
road. There  are  15  to  20  steam-boats  that  ply  to  Savannah 
in  five  days,  with  800  to  900  bales  and  passengers,  besides 
many  pole-boats  with  500  to  800  bales. 

There  are  daily  stages  or  rail-road  routes  to  Charleston, 
140 miles;  Savannah,  127  miles  ;  Columbia,  83;  Athens,  93  ; 
Greensboro',  74;   Madison,  94;   Carnsville. 

There  are  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Catholics,  Unitarians,  Africans,  two 
banks,  two  markets,  five  hotels,  a  theatre,  court-house,  jail, 
hospital,  asylum,  arsenal,  free  school,  masonic  hall,  academy, 
45  by  40,  and  two  wings  93  by  32  feet ;  a  city  hall,  120  by 
60,  three  stories  high,  and  cost  $100,C0O.  Population  8,500. 
The  streets  are  wide,  well  laid  out,  planted  with  trees, 
and  cross  at  right  angles,  from  a  large  bend  In  the  river. 
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The  town  faces  to  the  north-east,  and  the  houses  and  stores 
are  large  and  elegant;  the  streets  are  not  paved,  but  there 
are  brick  foot-paths.  The  banks  ofthe  river  are  20  feet  high, 
and  the  place  of  landing  has  three  terraces,  the  first  faced 
with  cypress,  the  second  and  tjiird  with  brick,  vvith  wooden 
landings;  the  tops  of  the  terraces  are  paved,  belonging  to 
the  State  Bank  of  Georgia,  and  pays  good  interest.  All  the 
upper  country  east  of  Ocomee  trades  here.  First  house  erected 
in  1755  by  Gen.  Ogelthorpe.     The  Globe  Hotel  is  good. 

Hamburgh,  opposite  Augusta,  has  500  inhabitants,  and  one 
row  of  houses  parallel  with  the  river,  and  150  paces  back. 

The  Hiwassee  Rail-road,  of  ninety-eight  and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  pervading  East  Tennessee,  begins  at  Knoxville  on  the 
Holston,  a  brancii  of  the  Tennessee,  and  continues  along  its 
vale,  crossing  the  Hiwassee  River  at  Calhoun,  passing  near 
Athens,  in  Monroe  County,  Tennessee,  and  crossing  the  Slate 
line  a  few  miles  from  Rossville,  and  near  Brainerd,  a  former 
missionary  station  for  the  Cherokces,  and  touching  the  rail- 
road entering  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  Grand  Mountain  thoroughfare  and  line  of  travel,  con- 
necting the  north-eastern  and  south-western  States,  already 
one  of  the  stage  mail  routes  to  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Louisiana,  must  eventually  be  matured  by  ex- 
tending the  Hiwassee  Rail-road  up  the  charming  valley  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Holsion,  touching  Blountsville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Abingdon,  Virginia,  and  on  to  Richmond. 

From  the  Hiwassee  termination,  as  above,  commences  (he 
Western  and  Atlantic  or  Georgia  Slate  Rail-road;  continuing 
it  in  a  south  and  south-east  direction  for  118  miles,  to  near 
Decatur  in  De  Kalb  County,  crossing  the  head  branch  of  the 
Coose  River  near  New  Echota,  and  through  Cass  and  Cobb 
Counties. 

From  Decatur  to  Augusta  123  miles,  in  a  direction  nearly 
west  to  east,  a  private  incorporation,  the  '■''Georgia  Rail-road 
and  Bankintr  Company,"  capital  two  millions  of  dollars,  one 
half  in  bank,  one  half  invested  in  rail-road,  have  completed 
the  route  tlirough  or  near  Covington,  Madison,  Greensboro, 
Crawford viile,  Warrenton  to  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah 
River.  By  the  South  Carolina  Rail-road  of  136  miles  from 
Hamburgh,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  we  reach  the  At- 
lantic sea-board  at  Charleston. 

Thus  from  Knoxville  to  Charleston,  as  above,  is  a  conti- 
nuous line  of  rail-road  of  476i  miles,  extending  for  over  half 
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the  <listance  through  a  romantic,  healthy,  pure  mountain  re- 
gion ;  the  road  has  no  ruiinels  or  inclined  planes,  and  none 
of  its  grades  exceed  36  feet  to  the  mile,  or  its  curvatures  in 
radius  1,000  or  1,400  feet ;  thus  admitting  a  regular  and 
safe  speed  of  20  to  30  miles  an  hour  with  locomotives;  this 
is  remarkable  for  such  an  extent  of  road,  and  is  caused  by  its 
occupying  a  series  of  valleys  at  the  base  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  that  here  subside 
and  admit  of  easy  curves  around  their  west  and  south-west 
bases,  thus  entering  upon  the  south-east  slope  to  reach  the 
Atlantic. 

By  the  above  rail-road  goods  may  be  sent  from  New-York, 
Philadelpliia,  or  Baltimore,  via  Charleston,  in  a  week  or  ten 
days  to  the  remote  inland  counties  of  East  Tennessee,  at  SI 
or  ^1  50  per  hundred  pounds.  Hitherto  this  has  been  a  se- 
cluded out-of-the-way  region,  depending  upon  wagons  or 
stages  to  communicate  with  Richmond,  Baltimore,  or  the 
nearest  market  town. 

Following  the  present  mail  and  rail-road  line,  that  we  have 
traced  from  Ckarleslon  to  Hamburg,  and  Jlugxista  in  Georgia, 
thence  it  is  continued  westerly  to  Craiofordville,  53  miles, 
Greensboro  18,  Madison  20,  Covington  26  ;  hence  it  is  to  di- 
verge in  a  soulh-wcst  direction  for  100  miles,  the  line  to 
reach  the  frontier  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee at  West  Point.  The  continuation  in  Alabama,  in 
the  same  direction  for  70  miles  nearly  completed,  will  reach 
Montgomery  on  the  Alabama  River,  (thence  it  is  forming  to 
Pensacola  and  Mobile.) 


Raii-Hoad  from  Savannah  to  Macon. 

This  long  line  of  195  miles,  made  by  the  ^^ Central  Rail- 
road and  Banking  Company,''^  chartered  by  the  state  of 
Georgia,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000;  of  this  amount 
^1,500,000  to  be  employed  in  banking. 

The  road  begins  at  the  dep6t  and  company's  ground  of  five 
acres,  granted  by  the  city  authorities  of  Savannah,  on  the 
south-west  suburbs;  thence  the  track  takes  a  westerly  direc- 
tion 13  miles,  and  soon  crosses  in  one  mile  a  heavy  embank- 
ment, approaching  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Great 
Ogecchee  River;  then,  bending  to  the  right,  follows  the  ge- 
nera! direction  of  that  river  at  a  mean  distance  of  three  miles 
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from  it,  through  the  flat  lands  of  Effingham  County,  to  the 
hammocks  in  Scriven  County,  bordering  the  river  Swamp, 
avoiding  the  undulating  surface  of  the  pine  lands  to  Brun- 
son's  Mill  Creek,  and  up  its  valley  and  around  the  east  base 
of  Paramour  Hill,  and  across  Buck  Head  Creek,  into  Burke 
County,  and  by  the  river  flats  crossing  the  Ogeechee  1*2  miles 
south  of  Louisville,  and  up  Williamson's  Swamp,  crossing  the 
stream  near  the  double  bridge,  and  taking  a  west  course  two 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  Sandersville,  to  the  Oconee  Kiver 
and  swamp,  and  across  the  same,  and  up  along  the  Commis- 
sioner Creek  towards  Clinton,  and  south-west  to  Macon. 

Sixty-five  miles  are  straight — 16  are  curved — least  radius 
2,000  feet — 13  miles  are  level — 25  have  a  slope  of  five  feet  in 
a  mile — 11  have  a  slope  of  five  to  10  feet— 19  have  over  10 
and  under  25  feet — 11  have  under  30  feet — this  covers  more 
than  half  the  distance  from  Savannah  to  Macon.  Savannah, 
by  means  of  the  existing  rail-road  facilities  in  Georgia,  and 
others  constructing  and  nearly  completed,  has  only  one  more 
link  of  the  chain  to  finish  to  connect  it  with  Augusta  ;  this 
link  is  from  a  point  79  miles  north-west  of  Savannah,  at  the 
confluence  of  Buck  Head  Creek  in  Burke  County,  with  the 
Great  Ogeechee  River,  22^  north  to  Waynesboro,  on  Briar 
Creek,  thence  32|  miles  north  to  Augusta.  Thus  55  miles 
would  accomplish  this  desirable  connection,  and  enable  Sa- 
vannah to  compete  with  Charleston  for  the  trade  of  the  in- 
terior and  upper  portions  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The 
distance  being  the  same,  475  miles  to  both  cities  by  the 
Hiwassee  road,  and  through  Georgia  to  Augusta,  and  thence 
branching  off  to  Charleston  and  to  Savannah  as  proposed. 

As  respects  Savannah,  it  will  be  shortened  19  miles  by  ex- 
tending the  rail-road  of  25  miles,  that  cost  ^300,000,  now  in 
use  from  Macon  to  Forsyth;  to  connect  in  69  miles  with  the 
other  rail-roads  touching  Decatur.  In  this  generous  rivalry 
between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  for  the  trade  of  the  up 
country  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the  Ohio  River  Valley, 
Savannah  cannot  but  reap  certain  benefits,  that  a  short  time 
and  the  lapse  of  events  must  disclose. 

Savannah  has  a  population  of  about  eight  thousand;  is  in 
north  latitude  32°  6',  was  laid  out  in  1733,  by  Gen.  Ogle- 
thorpe, on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Savannah  River,  18 
miles  from  its  mouth,  on  a  sandy  plain  18  feet  above  the 
water.  Its  streets  are  airy,  wide,  rectangular,  beautifully  or- 
namented and  shaded  by  the  Pride  of  India  or  China  free; 
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its  numerous  picturesque  houses,  insulated  and  embellished 
by  gardens  rich  in  the  floral  beauty  and  vegetation  of  this 
mild  region,  the  abode  of  the  orange  and  fig ;  its  frequent 
open  squares  and  grassy  lawns,  and  the  plantations  in  the  vi- 
cinity, give  a  sylvan  agreeable  aspect  around  it,  to  a  stranger 
from  the  more  rigid  clnnate  of  the  north. 

It  has  been  severely  visited  and  j)urified  by  fire,  that  of 
January,  1820,  having  destroyed  463  building's,  principally 
wood;  loss  estimated  at  three  or  lour  millions  of  dollars: 
their  place  has  been  supplied  by  durable  brick  edifices,  and 
the  city  thus  essentially  benefited.  The  Exchange  is  five 
stories  high;  the  Academy  is  180  feet  front,  60  in  width,  built 
of  brick  and  stone ;  as  is  the  handsome  Presbyterian  Church ; 
there  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Episcopalians,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Lutherans,  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Africans;  also  a 
theatre,  jail,  poor-house,  hospital,  three  banks,  three  news- 
papers. 

The  cotton  here  exported  is  about  150,000  bales  a  year, 
valued  at  8,000,000  to  10,000,000 of  dollars;  besides  7,000  to 
10,000  tierces  of  rice,  and  some  tobacco.  Distances  118  miles 
south-west  of  Charleston,  123  by  land  south-east  of  Augusta, 
250  by  river;  163  east-south-east  of  Milledgeville,  the  State 
capital.  In  1817  the  first  steam-boat  ascended  to  Augusta 
in  Ikree  weeks ;  they  now  go  it  in  30  hours,  and  18  in  descend- 
ing. Above  Augusta  pole-boats  go  up  100  miles  to  the  Kio- 
wee  and  Tugaloo,  to  Mullen's  Ford  150  miles,  and  return 
with  30  to  60^  bales  of  cotton.  Tide  flows  up  but  25  miles; 
the  water  is  fresh  three  miles  from  the  city;  thus  far  navigated 
by  sea  vessels  with  two  to  3^000  bales  of  cotton,  at  five  fathom 
pole;  it  is  250  yards  wide,  eight  feet  deep;  opposite  tiie  city, 
the  river  with  its  islands  occupies  a  width  of  one  fourth  to 
half  a  mile. 
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Wetumpka  to  Fort  William  on  the  Coosa  River;  VVetumpka 
is  18  miles  north-east  of  Montgomery  by  land,  or  twice  that 
distance  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  river. 

The  Coosa  and  Wetumpka  Rail-road  is  making  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Coosa,  for  50  miles,  to  avoid  the  Fish  Trap  and 
other  shoals,  and  to  unite  with  the  rail-road  through  Alabama, 
from  Selma  on  the  Alabama  River,  latitude  32^  20',  that  is 
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forming  through  the  Pleasant  and  Cahawba  Valleys,  due 
north,  north-east  to  Huntsville,  Alabama,  latitude  34°  45'. 
This  extensive  route  will  unite  with  the  Hiwassee  and 
Georgia  Rail-roads,  by  a  branch  diverging  to  the  north-east 
from  near  Asheville,  in  St.  Clair  County,  Alabama,  and  lead- 
ing up  the  valley  of  the  Coosa  River,  near  Turkey  Town, 
and  through  the  recently  evacuated  Indian  or  Cherokee 
country,  to  near  New  Echota  in  Murray  County,  Georgia ; 
thus  tapping  the  great  arterial  vein  of  travel  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  and  attracting  a  portion  of  it  through  the  cen- 
tral, fairest,  and  richest  parts  of  Alabama,  towards  Mobile 
and  the  shores  of  the' Gulf  of  Mexico  and  New  Orleans. 

The  great  state  of  Georgia,  after  seeming  to  slumber  for  a 
time  in  its  internal  improvements,  and  permitting  other  States 
to  go  ahead  rapidly  and  outvie  it,  awoke  at  last  to  the  vital 
importance  of  this  subject  in  time  to  redeem  its  reputation 
and  preserve  its  interest;  and  has  thus  far  by  its  own  efforts, 
and  granting  privileges  to  chartered  companies  enumerated, 
nearly  accomplished  a  continuous  line  of  rail-road  within  its 
own  borders  of  700  miles,  in  a  direction  from  the  south-east 
at  Savannah  diagonally,  reaching  up  to  its  north-west  corner 
at  Ross'  landing,  on  the  Tennessee.  Distance  from  Ross' 
via  New  Echota,  Cassville,  Marietta,  to  Decatur,  on  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Rail-road,  made  by  State  authority 
118  miles;  underthe  engineering  supervison  of  Col.  Long. 

Thence  is  69  miles  unfinished  to  Forsyth  ;  here  the'  Alon- 
roe  Company's  Rail-road  of  25  miles  is  completed  to  Macon, 
and  in  daily  operation.  The  capital  of  this  incorporation  is 
S600,000,  with  liberty  to  raise  it  to  ^1,200,000,  to  extend  it 
from  Forsyth  to  the  State  road  at  Decatur,  in  De  Kalb 
County;  a  company  is  also  chartered  to  form  a  rail-road 
from  Columbus  to  the  State  road,  distance  100  miles;  capital 
$2,000,000.  From  Macon  to  Savannah  is  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  196  miles.  From  Decatur  to  Augusta  is  123  miles  of 
rail-road,  owned  by  the  Georgia  Rail-road  and  Banking  Com- 
pany. 

The  Rail-road  from  Savannah  to  Macon  is  to  extend  to 
TalboUon  in  Talbott  County;  thence  branches  will  go  to 
Columbus  in  Muscogee  County,  also  to  IVest  Point  in  Troup 
Coutjly,  both  on  the  Chattahooche  River;  whence  lines  will 
go  through  Alabama,  from  both  places,  to  Montgomery  on 
the  Alabama  River,  thence  to  Pensacola  and  Mobile. 
(For  remainder  of  matter  relative   to   Georgia  see  pages  466  to  468.) 
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The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  situated  in  29°  57'  45"  north 
latitude,  and  13°  5' 45''  longitude  west  from  Washington. 
The  difference  between  New  Orleans  and  Paris  in  time  is  six 
hours,  nine  minutes,  15  seconds.  A  few  woikmen  left  by 
Governor  Bienville  in  1718,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Louisiana  and  emporium  of  the  west.  The  unexam- 
pled increase  of  New  Orleans  since  the  cession  to  the  United 
States  in  1803,  attests  the  sagacity  of  its  founder.  It  was  in- 
corporated February  17th,  1805.    On  the  25th  of  December, 

1814,  Louisiana  was  invaded  by  a  British  army  exceeding 
12,0U0  in  number,  having  for  its  object  the  capture  of  the 
city.  The  American  army,  consisting  of  3,500  effective  men, 
under  the  command  of  Major  General  Andrew  Jackson,  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  the  invaders,  and  finally  defeated  and 
repulsed  the  enemy  in  a  single  battle  on  the  8th  of  January, 

1815,  about  five  miles  below  the  city.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
J833,  the  suburbs  Nuns,  Lafayette,  and  Livanston  in  the 
parish  of  Jefferson,  were  incorporated  under  the  name,  City 
of  Lafayette.  The  population  in  1820  was  27,156,  at  present 
it  has  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  a  population,  in- 
cluding strangers  and  visiters,  of  upwards  of  100,000,  but 
during  the  summer  about  60,000,  including  the  city  of  La- 
fayette, The  Orleans  Navigation  Company,  incorporated 
the  3d  of  July,  1805,  is  in  full  operation.  The  Barataria  and 
Lafouche  Canal  Company,  incorporated  February  6th,  1829, 
has  for  its  object  the  communication  of  the  Bay  of  Barataria 
with  the  Mississippi,  and  Attacapas  with  New  Orleans.  The 
Work  is  in  lull  progress.  The  Pontchartrain  Rail-road  Com- 
pany, incorporated  January  20th,  1S31,  Ts  finished  and  in  full 
operation.  The  New  Orleans  Canal  and  Banking  Company, 
incorporated  March  5th, 1831,  has  completed  the  New  Orleans 
Canal.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  plant  the  sugar 
cane  in  1 766,  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  was  however  continu* 
ed  on  a  small  scale  by  Messrs  Mendex  and  Solis,  In  1796  Mr. 
Etienne  Bore  renewed  the  attempt,  and  his  enterprise  was  re- 
warded by  a  crop  which  produced  12,000  pounds.  The  ex- 
ports  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  molasses  in  1839,  were  as 
follows : 

367,949  bales  of  cotton;  25,491  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
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22,951  hogsheads  and  773  barrels  of  sugar:  and  l'2,643 
hog^sheads  and  6,544  barrels  of  molrisses. 

In  1832,  the  amount  of  articles  exported  was  as  follows; 
cotton  407,220  bags,  23,701  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  29,333 
hogsheads  and  3,287  barrels  of  sugar,  and  18,443  hogsheads 
and  11,576  barrels  of  molasses.  In  1839  the  exports  were 
much  greater.  The  value  of  all  the  exports  in  1839  was 
upwards  of  $50,000,000.  The  nunnber  of  ships,  brigs, 
schooners,  and  sloops,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in  1830.  was 
altogether  1,120,  besides  778  stearn-boats  navigating  the 
Mississippi,— 1833, 1,304  and  1,081  steamboats. 

The  annual  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans 
is  about  14  feet  six  inches. 

The  rise  usually  commences  in  November,  the  latter  part, 
but  it  is  mostly  checked  by  the  frost  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary ;  the  general  rise  commences  with  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  about  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  river  maintains  its 
greatest  height  from  March  until  .June.  The  Mississippi 
iias  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  a  fall  of  one  inch  per 
mile,  whilst  towards  the  Balise  it  has  a  fall  of  about  eight 
feet  in  100  miles,  and  towards  Natchez  five  and  one-twelfth 
inches  every  three  miles. 

Public  Edifices.  The  cathedral,  city  hall,  court  house,  seve* 
ral  markets,  Orleans  Cotton  Press  Company,  cuistom  house, 
hospitals,  churches,  Louisiana  Sugar  Retincry,  State  House, 
American  Theatre,  French  Theatre,  two  Convents,  Colleges, 
several  banks,  three  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal, 
Baptist,  and  Methodist  Churches. 

Along  the  levee  in  the  busy  season  is  2,000  flat  boats  and 
all  kinds  of  river  craft,  and  several  thousand  boatmen ;  a 
host  of  steam-boats  also  are  here  displayed;  others  also  on 
Lake  Pontchartrain  at  the  railroad  landing. 

The  width  of  the  River  Mississippi  is  here  over  half  a 
tnile,  its  depth  about  50  fathoms.  The  French,  English, 
Spanish,  German,  and  other  languages  are  here  commonly 
used. 

The  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  for  many  miles  above  and 
below  the  nucleus  of  city  population,  have  been  laid  out  in 
streets  and  squares  by  speculators,  in  anticipation  of  future 
times.  The  sudden  revulsion  of  1836  to  1840  has  caused  a 
pause  in  these  wild  schemes;  but  the  irresistible  wliirl  of 
commerce  and  prosperity  will  gradually  be  restored,  and 
continue  like  the  mighty  current,  to  the  end  of  time. 
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New  Orleans  to  Nashville,  via  Pass  Manchac,  Tangi" 
pao,  Madison,  Covington,  Frauklinton,  Jacksonville,  Mi- 
neral Spring,  Holmesville,  Monticello,  on  Pearl  River,  Brook- 
haven,  Galladn,  Jackson,  on  Pearl  River,  Brandon,  Carthage, 
Canton,  Kosciusko,  Lexington,  Carrolton,  Coffeeville,  Ox- 
ford, Jefferson,  Clarendon,  Greensboro',  Houston,  Pon- 
totol,  Tishornings,  Jacinto,  Tennessee  River,  Muscle  ShoaU. 
The  railroad  that  is  to  extend  to  Nashville,  begins  on 
the  west  side  of  New  Orleans,  and  pursues  a  north-west 
direction,  and  in  12  miles  is  on  the  border  of /y«A'e  Pon/- 
charlrain,  where  there  is  a  hotel  and  a  watering-place,  and  a 
wide  and  noble  prospect  of  the  blue  expanse  of  the  lake,  and 
of  the  boundless  prairie,  with  its  tall  grass  and  ocean  of  ver- 
dure, in  contrast  to  the  liquid  expanse  on  the  east.  Winding 
around  to  the  north,  between  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchar- 
train,  the  scenery  is  interesting,  as  on  the  whole  route  from 
New  Orleans,  and  also  picturesque,  pleasing,  and  imposing. 
The  prairie  alone  is  an  eye-feast,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Mississippi  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  here  unfolds 
a  great  variety  of  new  objects  of  contemplation  to  the  gra- 
tified traveler. 

The  mechanism  of  the  drawbridge  over  which  the  steam- 
cars  cross  the  canal  is  to  be  observed  ;  a  fixed  steam  engine 
moves  the  bridge  entire,  for  passing,  in  half  a  minute,  and  re- 
places it  in  a  few  seconds  ;  this  operation  by  hand  would  re- 
quire an  hour.  The  rail  track  is  laid  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
each  month,  and  is  finished  to  Salranches  plantation  20  miles, 
and  on  to  Pass  Manchac  ;  here  the  produce  and  commerce  of 
the  lake  shore  and  vicinity  comes  into  this  new  route  to  New 
Orleans.  Marketing,  firewood,  lumber,  vegetables,  fruit, 
healthy  milk,  grain,  &c.  all  pour  in,  cutting  up  the  monopo- 
lizers. 


]%ew  Orleans  to  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Mont<« 
goniery,  TVest  Pointy  Madison,  OainS" 
boroS  Angusta,  Charleston. 

New  Orleans  to  Mobile  is  near  190  miles  by  lake,  canal, 
and  land;  fare  $12  00.  The  bayou  St.  John  canal,  or  rail- 
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rottd,  all  conduct  the  traveler  speedily  to  the  snorc«  of  the 
lake.  The  bayou  is  rather  sluggish,  but,  like  all  others,  is  a 
vent  to  the  great  river  and  lake,  and  used  as  a  canal  through 
cedar  swamps. 

Lake  Pontchar train  trends  west  to  east,  and  is  35  miled 
long  and  25  miles  wide,  and  12  to  20  feet  deep;  its  outlet  to 
the  ocean  on  the  east  is  through  Lake  Borgne,  by  the  Pass 
Chef  Menteur  and  the  Rigolets,  that  are  guarded  and  forti* 
fied,  and  the  exterior  Pass  Marian,  near  east  and  south  Pass 
Islands ;  on  the  north-west  it  touches  Lake  Maurepas,  and  by 
the  Amitie  and  Iberville  bayous  the  Mississippi  above  Pla- 
quimine,3ind  below  Baton  Rouge.  Its  shores  are  very  low, 
and  on  the  north  border  is  Madisonville,  a  place  of  resort  for 
the  citizens  of  New  Orleans. 

Lake  Borgne  is  a  similar  expanse  that  extends  from  the 
south-west  branch  near  the  English  Turn,  40  miles  north- 
east, to  the  bayou  of  SI.  Louis  and  Bilaxi,  the  old  French  Set' 
tlement  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pascagoula  River  and  its 
delta  of  low  islands.   Portersville  is  32  miles  from  Mobile. 

Thus  far  the  steam-boat  comes,  and  hence  to  Mobile  re* 
sort  is  had  to  stages,  that  conduct  over  level  poor  pine  land, 
with  swamps  and  ponds,  for  20  miles  to  Spring  Hill,  from 
whence  to  Mobile  is  a  pleasant  gay  drive  of  twelve  miles. 
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The  public  buildings  in  Mobile,  are  the  City  Hotel,  Alaba* 
tna  Hotel,  Dauphin-street  Hotel,  Government-street  Hotel, 
Michael- street  Hotel,  Theatre,  Catholic  Church,  Episcopal 
Church.  Presbyterian  Church,  Baptist  Church,  Methodist 
Church,  African  Church,  Mansion  House,  Court  House,  Mar- 
ket, Seminary,  Custom  House,  and  United  States  Court 
Room,  City  Hospital,  Mobile  Bank,  Planters'  and  Merchants' 
Bank,  Branch  of  State  Bank,  Barton  Academy,  Unitarian 
Church;  there  are  46  wharves.  In  1827,  170  buildings  were 
burned  ;  in  1839,  600  more  destroyed. 

There  are  300  blocks  or  squares,  laid  out  south  of  Canal- 
street,  350  north  of  Canal,  and  west  of  river,  Commerce- 
street  next  to  the  river,  then  Water,  Magnolia,  Royal,  Ema- 
nuel, Joseph,  Conception,  Jackson,  Joachim,  Claiborne, 
Franklin,  Hamilton,  Lawrence,  Cedar,  Rowen,  Dearborn, 
Wilkinson,   Scott,  Bayou,  Jefferson,  Broad,  Spring  Hill* 
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Cross-streets,  Madison,  East-street,  Monroe,  Church,  and 
Theatre,  Government,  Conti,  Dauphin,  Francis,  Michael, 
Louis,  Anthony,  Bloodgood,  State,  Congress,  Adains,  Lips- 
comb, Hunt. 

As  a  cotton  mart  and  place  of  export,  Mobile  is  next  in 
importance  to  New  Orleans  and  Charleston,  having  exported 
250,000  bales  a  year*  Its  site  is  dry  and  pleasant ;  its  har- 
bor shoal;  the  channel  circuitous.  Back  of  the  town  ^re 
swamps  and  ponds;  in  front  is  a  low  marshy  island. 

While  under  the  Spanish  and  French  domination,  this 
place  languished;  it  has  of  late  risen  rapidly,  though  often 
checked  by  heavy  conflagrations ;  rebuilt  soon,  usually  in 
an  improved  style. 

This  place  is  frequented  and  enlivened  by  many  steam- 
boats, that  in  a  short  run  down  the  bay,  and  along  the  Lakes 
Borgne  and  Ponchartrain,  to  the  rail-road  connect  it  with 
New  Orleans  ;  also  when  the  rivers  are  high,  the  interior 
trade  to  Montgomery  an«l  other  places  is  brisk.  Fort  Bowyer, 
or  Morgan,  is  its  protection  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  30 
miles  below  the  city,  on  a  long,  low,  sandy  point,  opposite 
Dauphin  Island.  This  fort  was  attacked  15th  September, 
3814,  by  the  British,  when  they  were  defeated  and  lost  a 
ship ;  on  the  15th  February,  1815,  after  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  but  before  the  news  of  peace  had  reached  that 
quarter  of  the  country,  they  again  attacked  and  carried  this 
weak  military  position  by  an  overwhelming  force. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  10,000  during  the  busy 
season. 

Mobile  was  established  by  the  French  about  the 

year 1700 

France  ceded  it  to  England  by  treaty,  in      .         .     1763 

England  surrendered  it  to  Spain  in  .        .         1780 

Spain  do.         to  the  Americans.  April  5th,     1813 

Was  incorporated  as  a  town,  April  20ih,      .        .     1814 
Do.        do.  do.    city,  December  17th,  .         1819 

Latitude  30°  40'.  Longitude  west  from  Washington  City, 
11°  15'  30".  Longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  88°  U'. 
Mobile  by  water  to  Montgomery,  406  miles. 
Do.      by  land  to  do.  only  180    do. 

The  Tensaw  and  Mobile  Rivers,  the  outlet  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  Tombigbee,  empty  into  the  estuary  of  the  bay  of 
Mobile,  through  a  labyrinth  of  islands  and  channels,  form- 
ing an  intricate  delta.     The  Alabama  is  a  river  lo  be  com- 
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pared  in  size  with  the  Delaware  or  Hudson  in  average  widlii ; 
its  banks,  at  limes  lofty  or  low,  subject  to  floods  of  50  or  60 
ieet,  are  richly  wooded  with  a  mass  of  luxuriant  foliage,  and 
among  its  forest  trees  we  see  the  magnolia,  grandiflora, 
gum  tree,  hackberry,  plane,  maple,  many  varieties  of  oak 
and  dogwood. 

Route  by  land  to  Augusta,  (Georgia,)  Blakely  to  Coluvt- 
bus  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  Georgia,  Rocky  Hill  9, 
Taitsville  28,  Burnt  Corn  45,  Greenville  46,  Hickory  Grove 
21,  Pintetata  10,  Montgomery  13,  Fort  Meigs  13,  Tuskegee 
37,  Fort  Mitchell  40,  Columbus  10. 

Mobile  to  Huntsville  is  372  miles,  via  Blakely  11,  Clai- 
borne 71,  Dale  Town -51,  Cahawba  31,  Selma  ll,Monte- 
vallo  59,  Elyton  40,  Blount's  Springs  31,  Soraerville  42, 
Triana  10,  Huntsville  15. 

Mobile  to  Blakely,  12  miles  by  water  around  Marshy  Isl- 
ands, covered  with  cane  and  shallows.  The  town  has  a  good 
appearance,  and  is  well  situated  on  an  elevated  position. 

Blakely  to  Pensacola  is  65  miles;  at  the  fir<t  is  a  grove  of 
live  oaks  and  bush  palms  ;  the  Spanish  bayonet,  a  kind  of 
macaw  tree,  is  here  seen  as  the  hill  is  ascended,  that  gives  a 
good  retrospective  view  of  the  bay  and  the  deserted  town 
with  a  {ew  houses,  the  valley  with  its  meandering  streams 
and  rich  vegetation,  magnolias,  laurels,  and  the  water-oak, 
a  bushy  evergreen. 

In  one  mile  these  give  place  to  sand  and  the  long-leaved 
pine,  and  here  and  there  plantations  that  cultivate  the  dry 
rice,  that  yields  50  bushels  an  acre,  but  little  inferior  to  the 
swamp  rice  of  Carolina.  The  33d  mile  is  at  Belle  Fontaine  ; 
here  is  a  log-house  and  a  clearing,  and  in  12  miles  the  west 
bank  of  the  Ferdido  River  and  bay,  the  boundary  line  that 
divides  Alabama  from  West  Florida,  and  formerly  the  east 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  purchased  by  the  United  States 
from  France. 

Perdido  River  is  small ;  the  bay  is  a  considerable  expanse 
of  water,  shallow  and  unimportant ;  the  shores  sandy,  with 
the  bushy  palmettos  and  pines,  that  as  we  advance  give 
place  to  dwarf  oaks  or  water  oaks  in  marshes. 

Pensacola. 

Pensacola  has  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  dry  sandy  plain,  20  feet  above  the 
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sea  and  10  miles  from  the  entrance  into  the  bay,  that  is  18 
miles  long  and  three  to  seven  wide,  trending  north  and  south, 
and  is  the  best  harbor  on  the  Gulf;  having  twenty-one  feet 
on  the  bar,  and  deepening  to  seven  or  eight  fathoms ;  is  land- 
locked and  safe  from  all  winds,  and  is  now  the  naval  depdt 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  ships  that  cruise  on  the  Mexican 
and  West  Indian  stations. 

It  is  noted  for  its  salubrity  and  exemption  from  yellow 
fever,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air  and  there  not  being 
any  swamps  near.  The  pure  breezes  from  the  bay  and  the 
pine-clothed  ridges  inland  are  the  guarantees  of  its  safety 
from  disease. 

The  town  is  in  north  latitude  30°  23'  43"  and  in  longitude 
10°  from  Washington,  and  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay, 
and  has  a  neat  market-house  on  the  margin  of  the  beach  on 
Ferdinand  Square,  and  near  by  is  the  Custom  House,  Ca- 
tholic Church,  Court  House,  and  Jail,  old  Calaboose,  and 
the  United  States  Public  Store.  The  streets  are  at  right  an- 
gles, and  those  parallel  with  the  bay  are  Government,  Hos- 
pital, Intendentia,  Romana,  Garden;  and  those  at  right  an- 
gles are  Balen,  Pallafax,  and  Alcarex-streets.  The  two 
latter  front  the  public  square,  and  Hospital  street  and  the 
bay  are  its  other  sides.  Forts  St.  Michael  and  St.  Bernard. 
The  Navy  Yard  includes  80  acres  of  land  within  high  brick 
walls ;  it  appears  well  in  coming  in  from  sea.  The  officers'  re- 
sidences are  neat  two  story  buildings,  with  balconies;  there 
is  a  large  naval  store  of  brick,  a  shed  for  timber,  a  sail  loft, 
and  shop  for  blacksmiths  ;  the  grounds  are  well  and  taste- 
fully laid  out;  neat  gardens  are  attached  to  the  quarters  of 
the  officers  stationed  here. 

Fort  Pickens  on  the  San  Rosa,  or  south-east  side  of  the 
bay,  has  280  guns  of  the  largest  calibre ;  the  channel  for  ves- 
sels over  300  tons  leads  close  to  this  formidable  battery, 
thence  to  the  large  Fort  on  Foster's  Bank,  nearly  opposite: 
vessels  venturing  to  pass  are  thus  exposed  to  a  most  destruc- 
tive cross  fire,  also  to  the  point  blank  shot  of  the  San  Carlos 
i^Oif,  at  the  JSarrajicas,  first  built  by  the  Spaniards;  repaired 
and  rebuilt  by  the  United  States  recently,  after  having  lain 
in  ruins  several  years  since  its  capture  by  General  Jackson 
in  1814.  A  wharf  extends  out  600  feet  to  the  edge  of  the 
shoal;  the  houses  are  low  one  story  buildings,  and  are  color- 
less and  far  from  attractive,  except  some  of  recent  erection  ; 
here  is  a  bank,  three  churches,  four  hotel?,  City  Hall. 
39* 
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The  white  sand,  dazzling  the  eyes  almost  to  blindness  in 
the  hot  season,  is  annoying,  but  the  regular  land  and  sea 
breezes  are  pleasant  to  mitigate  the  sultriness. 

A  new  quarter  or  suburb  is  about  arising  at  the  old  Baran- 
cas  or  broken  high  ground,  half  mile  from  the  shore,  or  San 
Carlos  Fort  block-house,  ihat  overlooks  the  whole  bay  in 
the  most  enticing  manner;  this  village  is  halfway  from  the 
harbor's  mouth  to  the  I^avy  Yard;  the  city  is  eight  miles 
above. 

From  the  elevated  site  of  the  village  of  the  Barancas,  the 
eye  ranges  over  the  distant  gulf  and  low  long  islands  of  St. 
Rosas  to  the  east,  covered  with  small  trees  or  shrub?,  while 
the  spectator  is  situated  under  a  grove  of  large  umbrageous 
live  oak  trees  of  great  age,  that  have  been  preserved  fortu- 
nately from  destruction. 

The  old  half-moon  fort  in  its  days  of  strength  was  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  that  had  on  its  summit  a  block-house,  now 
in  ruins;  the  fort  was  capable  of  strong  resistance;  it  had  a 
covered  way  that  led  to  the  block-house.  In  the  rear  is  the 
old  burial-ground  of  the  Spaniards,  now  used  by  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

Ariola  in  1689  was  sent  by  Spain  to  erect  a  fort  at  Ar- 
chasa,  the  Indian  name  of  the  bay  ;  this  he  did  at  the  site  of 
the  Barancas,  and  also  added  a  church  and  a  few  dwelling- 
houses.  In  1719  Bienville,  the  French  commander,  broke  up 
this  post.  In  1763  the  English  look  Florida,  and  held  it  for 
twenty  years.  During  this  period  Florida  was  in  its  glory; 
settlements  were  formed,  Pensacola  was  laid  out  with  regu- 
larity and  beauty;  but  at  the  return  of  the  Spaniards,  anarchy 
and  ruin  again  overspread  the  country  for  many  years,  and 
it  has  not  yet  had  a  respite  from  a  constant  succession  of 
war,  carnage,  iniquity,  and  misgovernment. 

Climate,  the  first  and  last  consideration,  and  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  all  visiters  here,  that  may  be  attracted  from  northera 
regions  in  search  of  a  more  genial  and  mild  atmosphere,  is 
here  put  on  a  footing  that  yields  to  no  other  part  of  the  United 
States  as  a  safe  residence  for  those  desirous  to  escape  from 
the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter. 

The  completion  of  the  rail-road  hence  to  Montgomery,  and 
through  the  State  of  Georgia  to  Augusta  and  Cliarleston, 
will  open  a  new,  safe,  and  rapid  conveyance  in  six  days  from 
New- York  to  Pensacola,  and  vice  versa,  that  cannot  but 
greatly  increase  the  general  travel  in  both  directions. 
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The  distance  lo  Montgomery  is  about  190  miles  north- 
north-east  from  Pensacola,  and  from  thence  to  Columbus  on 
the  Chattahooche  due  east  about  70  miles,  or  to  West  Point, 
a  little  further  north  on  the  same  stream,  about  80  miles. 

Alabama  River  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  the  union  of 
the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa ;  a  few  miles  from  this  the  rapids 
commence  on  the  Coosa,  and  are  seen  for  sixty  miles,  but  are 
covered  at  high  water;  then  steamboats  can  ascend  in  deep 
smooth  water  200  miles  to  near  its  source,  almost  touching  a 
branch  of  the  Tennessee, 

Coosa  Valley  is  extensive  and  well  known,  and  contains 
<he  river  of  that  name. 

Pleasant  Fa^/cj/ extending  north  from  Selma  in  range  17 
above  Cahawba  for  70  miles,  there  unites  with  Cahawba 
Valley,  that  trends  to  the  north-east  50  miles,  and  reaches  to 
the  hilly  region  near  Ashimbo  in  St.  Clair  County.  In  this 
prolonged  valley  is  the  main  road  through  the  centre  of  the 
State,  and  is  to  be  the  rail-road  from  the  south  to  the  north. 

From  the  union  of  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  the  Alabama 
runs  westerly  100  miles,  but  only  50  in  a  direct  line  to  Cahaw- 
ba, coming  in  from  north,  the  banks  50  feet  above  low  water, 
(the  river  in  winter  rising  that  much,)  striped  with  layers  of 
clay  of  variegated  colors,  so  pure  that  they  are  used  for  paint, 
and  are  of  red  and  deep  blue,  to  a  fine  white,  soft  and  unctu- 
ous, of  one  inch  to  several  feet  in  thickness;  20  feet  is  their 
line  above  low  water. 

Shells  displaying  a  fine  display  of  colors  are  found  in  the 
islands,  also  small  gravel;  on  the  prairies  west  of  Cahawba 
is  lime-stone  and  shell  lime-stone ;  in  the  region  to  the  south, 
towards  the  gulf,  also  salt  springs. 

From  Selma  north  for  45  miles  it  is  hilly,  with  few  rocks ; 
there  is  seen  large  boulders  of  granite,  but  none  in  place  un- 
til 15  miles  further  north  is  the  gray  secondary  lime-stone. 
For  70  miles  it  is  then  hilly  to  mountainous,  rising  to  300  or 
400  feet  above  the  valley,  with  red  and  gray  sand  and  lime- 
stone, level  for  60  miles,  but  elevated  at  Tennessee  River, 
the  descent  to  it  for  a  mile  being  very  steep,  skirted  by  lime- 
stone. In  the  midst  of  this  extensive,  fertile,  and  rich  vale  is 
the  charming  town  of  Huntsville. 

Claiborne,  80  miles  above  Mobile,  is  a  small  settlement 
on  a  blufif  300  feet  high,  a  little  way  from  the  river,  and  is 
a  landing-place  of  slight  import,  as  is  Portland  a  little  farther 
up  the  river;  also  Blacksville,  Canton,  Portland,  next  in 
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succession,  and  then  Cahawba,  the  old  seat  of  government, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Cahawba  Rivers;  here 
are  but  few  houses  of  inferior  description.  It  is  11  miles 
from  Selma. 

Montgomery,  on  the  Alabama  River,  in  the  next  range  be- 
low the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers,  has  2,000  inhabitants  5 
the  streets  are  broad  and  the  houses  decent,  and  the  place 
is  lively,  it  being  on  the  great  public  road  and  thoroughfare 
from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east.  (Population  of  Ala- 
bama 508,054 ;  whites,  282,338;  blacks,  223,897;  free,  1,819.) 

Montgomery  to  Augusta,Georgia,  is 289  miles.via  Walker's 
25,  Fort  Bainbridge  31,  Fort  Mitchell  on  ChatCahoochee  is  25, 
Gunnels  33,  Flint  River  28,  Macon  31,  Milledgeville  30, 
Sparta  22,  Augusta  64,  Charleston  136. 

As  we  leave  Montgomery  for  the  east,  we  pass  a  number 
of  pleasant  residences  of  the  planters  in  a  few  miles,  their 
houses  of  two  stories,  painted  white,  with  piazzas  and  balco- 
nies :  the  soil  of  a  dark  rich  description,  well  cultivated  in 
cotton  and  corn;  the  forest  trees  being  the  lofty  live  oak  and 
other  oaks,  magnolia,  and  macrophylas,  wherever  the  mois- 
ture of  the  ground  admits  of  such  a  growth.  After  arriving  at 
and  passing  the  line  of  the  Old  Creek  boundary  amid  a  most 
luxuriant  vegetation  for  several  miles,  a  long  causeway  over 
a  marsh  is  encountered,  and  then  a  bridge  300  feet  long;  af- 
ter that  a  diversity  of  good  and  bad  country  ;  and  in  a  few 
miles  a  considerable  stream  with  a  bridge  800  feet  iu  length, 
followed  by  another  causeway  over  a  swamp  of  a  mile  in 
width,  with  noble  specimens  of  the  magnolia  80  feet  high, 
and  beautiful  evergreens  pervading  the  banks  of  the  creeks 
and  marshy  spots. 


Route  l>y  steam-boat  down  the  Alabama 
River  to  Mobile. 

Perhaps  some  travelers  arriving  at  Montgomery  from  the 
east  by  stage  or  rail-road  may  be  desirous  of  floating  down 
the  Alabama  to  Mobile  by  steam-boat,  for  the  sake  of  change 
or  variety,  or  to  rest  their  weary  limbs,  though  the  distance 
is  much  more  than  by  land. 

Near  this  place  (Montgomery)  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
high,  and  consist  of  red  earth  with  flint,  and  have  a  growth 
of  willows;  in  18  miles  we  arrive  at  Washington,  and  pass- 
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ing  on  our  left  the  '^Holy  Ground  "of  the  Creek  Indians,  and 
the  landing  of  Vernon,  Autauga,  and  Selma,  on  the  north 
bank ;  the  general  width  of  the  river  being  300  yards  or  less. 
The  right  bank  is  60  feet  high,  the  left  not  so  much;  the 
strata  of  clay  and  soil  elsewhere  alluded  to,  are  here  also 
evident. 

Both  shores  are  wooded  close  to  the  edge  with  willows, 
and  farther  back  are  oaks,  planes,  hickories,  and  other  nuts, 
beech,  ash,  elder,  and  tall  green  cants. 

Flocks  of  buzzards,  wild  geese,  and  ducks  are  seen  in  the 
season. 

The  river  is  remarkably  winding,  and  has  many  islands 
and  sand  banks  in  it.  At  Cahawba  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  is  rather  high,  and  since  the  seat  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment is  transferred  to  Tuscaloosa,  its  glory  and  prosperity 
has  departed.  A  bad  road  leads  up  to  the  village,  that  has 
two  very  broad  streets  that  intersect  at  right  angles  :  some 
of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  others  are  of  wood  at  a  distance 
from  each  other. 

Below  Cahawba,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  occasionally  100 
feet  liigh,  of  steep  sand  stone  rock  with  gushing  springs. 

Claiborne  is  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
in  three  miles  is  VVigeins'  Landing,  the  settlement  being  on 
a  height,  among  tall,  thin,  old  oak  trees,  with  a  very  pic- 
turesque appearance,  with  the  Spanish  moss  dangling  from 
the  trees  :  near  this  place  was  a  stockade  in  the  Indian  wars. 
Gov.  Claiborne,  when  in  Congress  in  1801,  gave  the  casting 
vote  in  the  presidential  eleclion  in  favor  of  JeflFerson,  and 
against  Burr,  and  was  made  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  took 
possession  of  it  when  first  acquired  from  the  French  in  1803 
for  $15,000,000. 

Hence  the  shores  subside  by  degrees,  but  continue  wood- 
ed with  oak  and  covered  by  long  moss,  with  a  thick  under 
growth  of  cane  20  feet  high.  The  sliores  here  being  liable  to 
be  submerged,  are  thinly  inhabited,  and  cut  up  into  bayous 
and  islands.  The  union  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
forms  the  Mobile  River.  Three  miles  below  is  FortStoddart, 
on  the  right  bank  and  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude, 
once  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

The  river  increases  to  half  a  mile  in  width.  The  dis- 
tance is  408  miles  by  water,  196  miles  by  land,  yet,  owing  to 
bad  roads,  the  river  route  is  used  occasionally. 
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Route  by  land   to  Aug^ustu,   Oeor8:iay 
througrb  Alabama. 

(See  page  464.^ 

On  the  road,  a  few  miles  before  arriving  at  Fort  Mitchell, 
are  eminences  that  give  a  view  of  the  country  around.  The 
road  is  sandy  and  heavy  ;  pine  trees  the  prevalent  growth. 

Tiie  soil  here  assumes  a  reddish  yellow  hue,  and  the  trees 
are  of  the  hickory  and  nut-bearing  tribes,  oaks,  &c.  the  road 
then  becomes  unpleasant  and  hilly  for  a  few  miles  before  we 
arrive  at  the  Little  and  Great  Uchee  Rivers,  that  are  spanned 
hy  bridges,  when  we  plunge  into  a  region  of  oaks  and  hicko- 
ries, succeeded  by  pines,  with  the  same  reddish  yellow  soil, 
that  in  a  few  miles  is  supplanted  by  sandy  and  poor  land, 
with  the  eternal  pine  trees,  that  continues  through  a  very 
hilly  country  to  the  old  Fort  Bainbridge  or  United  States 
Agency,  81  miles  from  Montgomery. 

From  this  to  the  Chattahoochee  River  is  25  miles,  when  we 
are  near  the  old  Fort  Mitchell,  that  is  to  the  north  of  the  old 
ferry  road  on  an  eminence. 

Columbus,  11  miles  north,  is  at  the  falls  on  the  east  of  the 
Chattahoochee,  and  has  been  fou  ided  about  10  years;  here 
is  a  bridge.  The  river  at  the  falls  is  only  350  feet  wide,  but 
soon  widens  to  750  feet. 

The  town  is  60  feet  above  the  river,  and  covers  1,200  acres 
level  surface.  Two  of  the  streets  running  north  and  south, 
parallel  with  ihe'^river,  are  165  feet  wide,  and  six  others  are 
132  feet,  and  the  12  that  intersect  are  99  feet  wide. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  those  that  laid  the  plan  on  such  a 
liberal  scale,  that,  aided  as  it  has  been  since  by  an  intermix- 
ture of  shade  ornamental  trees  with  the  native  forest,  makes 
it  a  desirable  residence. 

The  614  half  acre  lots  each  brought  from  SlOO  to  $1,859 
in  July,  1828,  when  there  were  900  persons  on  the  ground 
in  temporary  huts  ;  and  in  December  there  were  100  framed 
buildings  finished  and  neatly  painted. 

There  is  a  fall  of  111  feet  in  four  miles  up  above  the  town ; 
and  as  the  water  is  clear  and  good,  and  brought  to  the  place 
in  aqueducts,  it  gives  a  facility  in  making  jets  and  fountains. 
The  distance  to  the  confluence  with  the  Flint  River  is  300 
miles,  to  Appalachicola  Bay  450  miles,  taking  52  to  86  hours 
to  descend  by  steam.     It  is  128  miles  west-southwest  oi^ 
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MiUed^eville.  The  best  road  for  carriages  when  the  season 
ie  dry  is  via  Clinton  and  Forsyth. 

The  stores  are  well  supplied,  and  the  warehouses  filled 
with  cotton,  and  the  place  with  planters  and  strangers,  and 
giving  life  and  animation  to  trade. 

The  river  front  is  truly  wild  and  pleasant,  as  the  gardens 
interspersed  exhibit  taste,  comfort,  and  wealth  easily  ac- 
quired. 

Columbus  being  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation,  and  hav- 
ing abundant  water-power  and  a  fertile  cotton-growing 
country  around,  has  grown  to  be  a  place  of  much  considera- 
tion, snd  the  new  rail-roads  leading  to  and  from  it  render 
it  a  great  thoroughfare.    The  population  is  2,60{>. 

From  Columbus  the  rail-road  is  to  extend  to  Talbottown, 
l^ienceto  Macon  and  Savannah. 

'^^The  west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  at  Fort  Mitchell  is 
steep,  and  composed  of  the  red  earths  before  alluded  to  ;  the 
east  bank  is  lower  and  inirshy,  covered  with  willows,  laurel, 
and  cane,  but  on  rising  beyond  these  we  again  encounter  a 
hilly  country,  green  thickets,  laurel  bushes,  and  at  intervals 
a  clay  and  sandy  soil  followed  by  pines,  quite  uninteresting 
for  61  miles,  the  last  part,  though,  being  a  handsome  tract  on 
«he  bank  of  the  Flird  River,  a  rapid  stream  that  rushes 
over  a  rocky  bed  between  very  steep  banks  j  and  here  was 
an  United  States  Agency  for  the  Creek  Indians,  21,000  in 
number.  He'O-no-te-as-kah  was  the  Indian  name  for  the 
place. 

From  this  to  Macon,  31  miles,  we  pass  through  a  more 
wild  country,  with  log  huts,  occasionally  sandy,  rocky,  and 
tmeven,  with  pine  woods,  and  again  canes  in  low  marshy 
spots,  and  oaks,  laurels,  and  evergreens. 

The  east  head  of  Flint  River  is  in  De  Kalb,  and  the  west 
tn  Campbell  County ;  its  entire  course  is  300  miles  ;  its  depth 
fit  the  union  with  the  Chattahoochee  is  six  feet ;  breadth  there 
450  feet,  admitting  steam-boats  to  go  up  to  Bainbridge,  50 
miles  farther. 

The  Chattahooch&e  River  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Slate, 
s.nd  rises  in  Habersham  County,  and  receiving  several 
branches,  runs  south-west,  and  at  33®  bends  to  the  south, 
aind  has  a  winding  channel  360  miles,  where  it  meets,  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  State,  the  Flint,  and  forms  the 
A>ppalachicol«, 
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It  was  first  explored  by  steam-boats  in  1827,  and  is  56i? 
miles  long  and  750  feet  wide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Flint. 

The  principal  rapids  are  from  Columbus  to  Miller^s  Bendf 
30  miles,  and  to  this  spot  boats  descend  from  De  Kalb  and 
the  upper  counties  in  the  vicinity  with  produce. 

When  the  river  is  quite  low,  all  the  water  at  Columbus 
runs  in  a  width  of  30  or  40  feet  and  rashes  over  the  falls 
with  great  velocity. 

A  branch  issues  from  a  spring  in  the  mountains,  300  yards 
from  the  source  of  the  Hiwassee,  that  runs  west  into  the 
Tennessee. 

The  Unike  Turnpike  crosses  the  river  in  Habersham  2© 
times  in  eight  miles,  such  are  its  serpenline  wanderings  and 
raeanderings  among  the  hills. 

Columbus  to  Augusia241  miles,  to  Macon  is  112  miles, 
via  Christie  16,  Waverley  12,  Liberty  14,  Marshall's  Ferry 
15,  Thomaston  5,  Barnsville  14,  Forsyth  13,^  Macon  25. 
The  direct  course  north-east  from  Fort  Mitchell,  on  the  Chat- 
tahoochee, to  Macon  is  but  92  miles ;  the  upper  route  is  usu- 
ally taken.  The  pine  forest  prevails,  and  the  road  is  a  bed 
of  sand,  in  which  the  wheels  sink  12  inches. 

Macon  is  the  county  town  of  Bibb  County,  and  is  situated  ore 
both  sides  of  the  Ocmulgee  Rrver,  32  miles  west-south-west 
of  Milledgeville,  and  has  a  population  of  3,000  collected  since 
1823.  There  are  many  neat  and  large  houses,  70  stores,  gro- 
cers, druggists,  and  confectioners. 

The  old  Fort  Hawkins,  with  a  tract  of  reserved  land,  isow 
the  east  side  of  the  rrver,  over  which  is  a  bridge.  The  streets 
run  north-west  and  south-east,  are  180  and  120  feet  wide, 
and  the  Wharf-street  nearest  the  river  is  S80  feet,  the  next 
130  feet,  and  so  on.  Lots  of  10  and  20  acres  were  sold  in 
1828;  the  great  space  and  liberality  exhibited  in  laying  out 
gardens,  highways,  and  squares,  &c.  is  very  pleasing  to 
strangers  and  residents.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  fertile 
country ;  and  the  steam-boat  has  got  up  thus  far,  yet  produce 
and  goods  are  put  in  flats,  that  carry  from  500  to  800  bags  of 
cotton,  and  return  with  60  to  90^  tons.  The  cotton  crop  sene 
from  here  is  50,000  bales  ;  the  freight  to  Savannah,  62^  to  75 
cents  per  hundred. 

There  are  14  saw  mills  and  nine  grist  mills  in  Swift 
County  and  others.  The  town  is  healthy.  The  Macon* 
Bank  is  a  fine  three  story  gdifice,  Branche*  exist  of  Stale 
and  Darien  Banks. 
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T^e  Court  House  on  Bridge-street  13  three  stories  higJi, 
93  t»y  47  feet,  with  a  cupola,  and  appears  well  from  Fort 
Hawkins,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  ;  the  basement  con- 
tains various  offices,  and  in  the  second  story  are  large  rooms 
for  court  and  County  purposes,  in  the  third  are  clerks'  rooms. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Methodists. 

Thomaston,  in  Upson  County,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  villages 
an  Georgia,  and  is  11  miles  east  of  Marshall's  Ferry  on  Flint 
River,  76  miles  west-south-west  of  Milledgeville,  45  west  of 
Macon,  30  v/est-south-west  of  Forsythe,  and  has  50  houses, 
20  stores,  four  law  and  four  medical  offices,  a  court-house  of 
brick  rough-cast,  jaii,  male  and  female  academy,  a  Methodist 
church. 

The  soil  in  town  is  sandy,  but  in  the  vicinity  red  clay  and 
very  fertile;  the  plantations  around  on  Potato  Creek  are 
highly  cultivated.  There  are  lively  falls  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. 10  miles  north  is  Zebulon  in  Pike  Cwmty,  and  on  the 
road  thence  to  Indian  Spring  is  Bath,  where  the  road  crosses 
the  Ocmulgee  Uiver,  that  is  70  miles  long  and  90  feet  wide  • 
and  at  the  falls  or  high  shoals  12  miles  north-vv'est  of  For- 
sythe, it  widens  to  100  yards,  and  is  separated  for  some  rods 
by  an  island  ;  the  descent  is  10  feet  in  100  yards. 

The  Pine  Meuntains  are  a  range  that  is  traveled  over  in 
going  from  Zebulon  in  Pike  County  to  Thotnaston  ;  they  ex- 
tend south-west  through  Merrivvethe  and  Harris  Counties  to 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  rise  to  800  feet  at  the  highest 
summits,  in  a  gradual  ascent  of  four  miles  each  side.  Th«y 
cause  the  rapids  where  they  cross  25  miles  above  Columbus ; 
at  Miller's  Bend  below  West  Point,  in  Troup  County  ;  to  this 
point,  produce  is  floated  down  from  the  up  country,  and 
wagoned  to  Columbus. 

Miller's  Bend  is  a  crook  in  the  Chattahoochee,  in  latitude 
32°  52'  16",  where  the  line  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  di- 
verges from  the  river,  and  runs  north  9*^  36'  SC^  to  Nicojack 
on  the  Tennessee,  146  miles;  this  hne  was  made  by  Georgia 
alone. 

Forsythe,  in  Monroe  County,  occupies  elevated  ground  ia 
latitude  33°  12'  below  the  Toweloga,  50  miles  west-north- 
west of  Milledgeville,  and  has  lOO  houses  and  stores,  an 
academy.  Baptist"  church,  a  court-house,  jail,  and  an  air  of 
neatness  pervades  the  place.  The  road  from  Macon  to  Mil- 
J«dgevJlle,  30  miles,  is  sandy  and  uneven,  through  pine  woods, 
40 
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with  patches  of  cotton  and  Indian  corn  in  the  season;   ihe 
banks  ot  the  Oconee  are  high  and  steep. 

Milled geville,  the  seat  of  the  State  Legislature,  is  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Oconee  Rivijr,  in  latitude  33°  4'  W  at  the 
limit  of  navigation,  158  miles  north-west  of  Savannah,  89 
west-south-west  of  Augusta,  193  north  of  Darien,  71  south 
of  Athens,  30  east-north-east  of  Macon,  125  from  Columbus, 
and  198  from  Montgomery,  Alabama.  It  is  on  elevated 
ground,  has  20  streets  and  tour  squares,  bounded  south  by 
Fishing  Creek  and  east  by  the  Oconee,  550  feet  wide,  wiih 
a  bridge  spanning  it.  The  streets  cross  at  right  angles,  and 
are  broad  but  unpaved.  There  are  oOO  houses  and  stores,  and 
3,000  inhabitants,  a  large  hotel,  and  ten  f^maller  ones;  the 
houses  are  of  wood,  and  the  stores  are  well  filled  and  elegant ) 
there  are  book-stores,  and  four  gazettes. 

The  State  Hoxise  is  on  an  eminence  three-quarters  of  a  inik 
from  the  river,  in  the  centre  of  State  House  tquare,  on  which 
are  also  three  places  of  worship  on  the  north  side  facing  the 
State  House,  flanked  by  a  powder  magazine,  Arsenal,  anti 
academy.  The  jail  and  court-house  are  on  the  square  near 
the  Penitenliary,  where  the  missionaries  to  the  Cherokeeri 
were  confined  ;  this  is  a  large  brick  edifice  with  a  high  wall^ 
and  a  sentry  at  each  corner  tooverlook  tlie  yard.  A  turret o» 
the  top  of  the  prison  has  an  extensive  view  over  the  town 
and  county,  that  is  uneven  and  covered  with  wood  Irom  the 
edge  of  the  settlements,  and  is  monotonous  and  dull. 

The  golhic  State  House  contains  the  rooms  for  the  Legis- 
lature and  public  officers,  and  fire-proof  rooms  for  records  ' 
he  large  hail.  60  by  54  feet,  has  lull  length  portraits  of  Gen. 
Oglethorpe,  Lafayette,  Washington,  and  Jefferson^  and  a« 
old  one  of  Ogletliorpe  is  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

This  edifice  cost  $115,000.  The  market-house  has  a  roojw 
for  the  police.     There  are  three  hanks. 

The  cotton  warehouses,  one  and  halfmi'es  below  the  bridge, 
have  a  canal  and  locks.  From  4  OOO  to  8,000  bags  are  sent 
from  here  annually;  the  soil  is  re«l,  ihe  suiface  variegated; 
the  pine  lands  are  a  refua^e  in  case  of  sicknesa;  the  Moun- 
tain Spout  Hotel  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ofland  much  fre- 
quented. 

The  Indian  Springs  in  Bidls  County  are  in  the  forks  of 
two  creeks  10  miles  west  of  the  Ocmulgee,  and  contain  sul- 
phur and  other  ingredients,  and  arc  used  for  the  gravel,  rheu- 
matism, and  cutaneous  diseases,^  and  to  remove  the  free  U4r 
of  calomel. 
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They  are  most  fashionably  frequented,  and  here  is  a  large 
hotel  that  can  receive  100  persons  ;  also  50  cabins  neat  and 
comfortable,  that  are  rented  lo  families.  The  treaty  for  the 
Indian  lands  was  held  liere. 


Scenery  and  natural  curiosities  in  Vir- 
j^inia,  the  Caroliuas,  Ocor^ia,  and  £ast 
'■'ennessee. 

The  Blue  Ridge  constilutes  the  dividing  line  between  the 
granite  and  limestone;  for  you  no  sooner  reach  its  west- 
ern base  than  the  green  stone  and  epidote  disappear,  and 
limestone  pervades  the  country.  The  change  in  the  geologi- 
cal formation  is  so  sudden  and  striking,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  most  careless  traveler,  with  his  eves  open, 
not  to  observe  it.  The  face  of  nature  wears  a  different  as- 
pect, the  air  is  more  cool  and  lively,  even  the  water  possess- 
es new  properties  perceptible  to  the  taste.  The  inhabitants 
no  longer  speak  of  their  sandstone  water,  l)ut  of  their  lime- 
stone water;  every  spring  and  rivulet  is  strongly  impregna- 
ted with  carbonate  of  lime  ;  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  prepar- 
ed for  culinary  use  soon  become  lined  with  a  white  calcare- 
ous crust ;  nor  is  its  taste  the  only  inconvenience  experienced 
by  the  traveler  unaccustomed  to  it  ^  it  often  injures  the 
health  of  a  stranger,  and  covers  the  surface  of  the  body  with 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

The  country  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  in  East  Tennessee,  in  journeying  from  north- 
fast  10  south-west,  over  the  fine  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  strata  lies  in  the  same  range  as  the  mountains,  with  an 
ansle  or  dip  of  from  25^  to  45°  ;  color  blue  or  grayish,  frac- 
ture conchoidal,  but  with  some  exceptions  ;  and  this  is  the 
l^eneral  character,  except  near  Knoxville,  where  it  has  a 
more  variegated  appearance.  Fme  white  marble,  resembling 
the  Italian,  is  found  15  miles  from  Staunton, 

Another  great  division  of  the  limestone  country  exterdi 
200  miles  from  the  Cumberland  Mountain,  and  others  asso- 
ciat»;d  with  it  south-west  to  the  dividing  ridge,  which  sepa- 
rates the  waters  flowing  into  the  Tennessee  from  those  which 
proceed  directly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  by  its  strata  being  perfectly  horizontal,  and 
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may  frequently  be  seen  forming  bold  precipices  along  ban^s; 
of  rivers  and  other  places. 

The  Cumberland  Mountain  is  a  singular  formation,  and 
belongs  to  the  foregoing  class  of  flat  or  table  mountains  on 
its  summit;  its  width  vaiies  from  a  few  to  many  miles  ;  it 
forms  a  circuit  or  sweep  of  a  creaent  shape  from  the  south- 
western part  of  Virginia  through  Tennessee  and  the  western 
part  of  Kentucky.  Winding  to  the  south-west  it  keeps  a 
course  north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  in  some  places  nearly 
parallel  with  it,  and  passes  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Huntsville,  in  Alabama.  At  one  pbce  it  is  tound  18  miles 
wide.  At  a  place  150  miles  south-west  of  Knoxville,  latitude 
35°  15'.  the  height  diminishes  as  it  approaches  tlie  Missis- 
sippi. The  Raccoon  Mountain  crosses  the  Tennessee  River  at 
the  place  called  the  "  Suck,"  and  the  L»ook-out  Mountain, 
which  terminates  abruptly  about  six  miles  to  the  left  of  the 
Suck,  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  Cumberland,  and  are 
conjposed  of  horizontal  strata  of  limestone. 

Let  us  here  glance  at  the  aspect  of  the  scenery  in  this 
neighborhood,  which  is  yet  mostly  in  a  stale  of  nature.  The 
Tennessee  River,  having  concentrated  its  mass  from  the  nu- 
merous streams  it  has  received  in  its  course  of  three  or  four 
hundred  miles,  glides  through  an  extended  valley  with  a  ra- 
pid and  overwhelming  current  of  half  a  mile  in  width.  At 
this  place  a  group  of  mountains  opposes  its  progress.  The 
Look-out^  an  independent  range  commencing  30  miles  below, 
presents  opposite  to  the  river  course  its  bold  and  rocky  termi- 
nation of  2,(100  feet ;  around  its  brow  is  a  pallisade  of  naked 
rocks  from  70  to  100  feet  high.  The  river  flows  upon  its  base, 
and  immediately  turns  to  the  right ;  passing  on  lor  six  miles 
farther,  it  turns  again,  and  is  met  by  the  side  of  the  Raccoon 
Mountain;  here  collecting  its  strength  into  a  channel  of  only 
70  yards,  it  rushes  tumultuously  through  the  locky  defile, 
wafting  the  trembling  navigator  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two 
or  three  minutes.    This  passage  is  called  the  Suck. 

The  summit  of  the  Look-out  Mountain  overlooks  the 
whole  country,  and  to  those  who  can  bn  delighted  with  tbe 
view  of  an  interminable  forest,  penetrated  by  the  windings 
of  a  bold  river,  interspersed  with  verdant  prairies,  and  bro- 
ken by  many  ridges  and  mountains,  furnishes  a  landscape 
which  yields  to  few  others  in  extent,  variety,  or  beauty.  Even 
the  aborigines  have  not  been  insensible  to  its  charms,  for 
in  the  name  which  they  have  given  to  the  Look-out  Moun- 
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tain,  we  have  a  laconic  but  very  striking  description  of  the 
scenery.  This  name,  in  the  Cherokee  language,  without  the 
aspirated  sounds,  is  0-tuliee-ton-tannata-kunna-ee,  lite- 
rally mountains  looking  at  each  other.  This  spot  is  near  the 
north-west  angle  of  Georgia  and  the  Tennessee  line. 

A  sandstone  rock  of  a  peculiar  character,  that  abounds 
here,  is  used  for  millstones  at  the  missionary  settlement  of 
Brainerd,  eiglit  miles  east  of  the  Look-out  Mountain. 

A  great  number  of  cares  are  found  in  this  region,  both  in 
the  inclined  and  horizontal  limestone ;  some  of  them  are  se- 
veral miles  in  extent,  and  abound  in  alkaline  salts.  The 
great  Nicojack  Cave,  in  the  Cherokee  country,  is  20  miles 
south-west  of  the  Look-out  Mountain,  and  half  a  mile  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessre  River. 

The  Raccoon  Mountain,  in  which  it  is  situated,  here  fronts 
to  the  north-east.  Immense  layers  of  horizontal  limestone 
form  a  precipice  of  considerable  height ;  in  this  precipice 
tlie  cave  commences,  not  however  with  an  opening  of  a  few 
feet,  as  is  common,  but  with  a  mouth  50  feet  high,  and 
J60  wiile;  its  roof  formed  by  a  solid  and  regular  layer  of 
limestone,  having  no  support  but  the  sides  of  the  cave,  and 
is  as  level  as  the  floor  of  a  house.  The  entrance  is  partly  ob- 
structed by  piles  of  fallen  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been 
dislodged  by  some  great  convulsion.  From  its  entrance  the 
cave  consists  chiefly  of  one  grand  excavation  through  the 
rocks,  preserving,  for  a  great  distance,  the  same  dimensions 
as  at  its  mouth. 

What  is  more  remarkable  than  all,  it  forms,  for  the  whole 
distance  it  has  yet  been  explored,  a  walled  and  vaulted  pas- 
sa^'e  for  a  stream  of  cool  and  limpid  water,  which,  where 
it  leaves  the  cave,  is  six  feet  deep,  and  60  feet  wide.  A  few 
years  since,  a  Col.  James  Ore,  of  Tennessee,  commencing 
early  in  the  morning,  followed  up  the  course  of  this  creek  in 
a  canoe  through  tliis  extensive  cave,  or  natural  tunnel,  for 
three  miles.  He  then  came  to  a  fall  of  water,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  without  making  any  farther  discovery, 
havmg  l)een  busily  engaged  in  his  subterranean  voyage  for 
12  hours.  He  stated  that  the  course  of  the  cave,  after  pro- 
ceeding some  way  to  the  south-west,  became  south  and 
south-east-by-south  the  remaining  distance.  Here  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  penetrate  to  its  utmost  limit  the  hidden  splen- 
dors of  this  mysterious  excavation.  There  are  Beveral  apart- 
ments leading  out  of  the  main  cavern,  that  furoisb  the  earth 
40* 
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that,  by  lixivialion  and  crystallization,  produce  the  nitrate 
of  potash.  In  the  space  of  20  feet  square  100  human  sku  \\s 
were  found,  lying  in  great  confusion.  Tlie  natives  to  this 
day  U3e  similar  caves  as  burial-places  lor  their  dead. 


Tlie  Pilot  and  Sawrata  Mountain  and 
Tory  House  or  Cave,  Rockingfliain 
County,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Fin* 

'   uacles  of  the  I>an  in  Virg^inia* 

In  approaching  from  the  east,  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
Pi'ot  Mountain  resembles  a  magnificent  temple  with  a  su- 
perb cupola,  not  unlike  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
The  symmetry  ofits  structure  is  still  preserved  on  a  nearer 
view,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  regularity  and  beauty  oi" 
its  appearance.  The  country  around,  for  a  j^reat  extent,  es- 
pecially to  the  east  and  south,  though  undulating,  is  still  so 
low,  compared  with  this  eminence,  that  the  latter  seems  al- 
most  to  rise  from  an  immense  plain. 

Grassy  Creek,  a  small  stream,  runs  at  the  base,  from 
which  the  ascent  is  so  gradual  that  one  may  proceed  on 
horseback,  the  acclivity  being  only  about  20°,  until  you  ar- 
rive at  a  spring  and  a  port  of  rest  and  refreshment  ;  and 
from  its  temperature,  58°,  this  may  be  assumed  as  the  ave- 
rage temperature  of  this  position. 

From  this  spot  the  ascent  becomes  more  abrupt  and  fa- 
tiguing on  the  north  side  to  the  foot  of  the  pinnacle,  and  the 
only  practicable  pass  to  the  summit.  The  form  of  the  pin- 
nacle is  almost  perfectly  cylindrical.  The  perpendicular 
wall  is  200  feet  in  height,  and  many  of  the  visitants,  unac- 
customed as  they  are  to  Alpine  scenery,  are  so  affected  by 
the  bewildering  aspect  of  the  world  below  them,  and  so  ap- 
palled at  the  idea  of  hanging  on  the  sides  of  the  cliff  that 
frowns  over  their  heads,  that  no  persuasion  can  induce  them 
to  ascend  the  pinnacle.  The  paih  is  indeed  narrow  and 
steep,  but  it  appears,  when  viewed  from  below,  more  for- 
midable than  it  really  is.  In  some  places  the  ascent  is 
nearly  perpendicular,  but  convenient  cavities  and  projec- 
tions are  found,  by  which  the  feet  and  hands  may  be  made 
suie.  The  course  winds  along-  westwardly  on  the  side  of  the 
clillj  and  at  length  passes  abruptly  over  its  brow,  and    the 
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adventurer  finds  himself  on  the  convex  summit.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  horizon  is  distinctly  in  view.  On  the 
south  and  south-west  spreads  an  interminable  plain,  meeting 
the  sky  like  the  ocean.  On  the  west  and  north  the  Blue 
Ridge  presents  an  outline  of  unrivalled  grandeur,  and  the 
Sawrata  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south-west  are  caught  a 
few  glimpses  of  the  Yadkin  River. 

The  heipht  of  the  mouHtain,  above  the  creek,  is  1,551 
feet,  and  of  the  pinnacle  '250  ^eei  on  the  south  side.  Al- 
thoujEjh  this  heiuht  may  not  be  thought  remarkable  l)y  those 
familiar  with  mountainous  regions,  yet  it  must  be  recollect- 
ed the  Pilot  stands  alone  as  an  advanced  guard,  and  that 
the  neighboring  country,  for  40  miles  around,  is  compara- 
tively a  plain,  and  those  that  ascend  this  mountain  have  just 
emerged  from  a  region  over  which  the  prospects  are  ob- 
structed, and  the  horizon  concealed  by  boundless  forests, 
and  that  the  Pilot  is  a  most  favorable  post  of  observation 
for  viewing  the  Blue  Ridge  in  its  sublimest  attitude. 

The  geology  of  the  mountain  can  be  favorably  observed 
bv  following  a  foot-path  that  environs  it  close  to  its  base. 
The  pinnacle  is  made  up  of  mica,  slate,  and  quartz;  its 
rocky  wall  is  full  of  rents  from  top  to  bottom,  and  it  is  re- 
gularly stratified,  the  strata  dipping  easterly  at  an  angle  of 
lO'*,  and  is  divided  into  tabular  masses  by  the  seams.  The 
most  abundant  rock  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  grit-rock,  compos- 
ed of  very  fine  granular  quartz,  with  flesh-red  mica  inti- 
mately disseminated  ;  the  texture  is  exquisitely  fine,  and 
the  cohesion  so  loose  that  it  may  be  crumbled  between  the 
fingers  into  the  finest  white  sand.  Mill-stones  and  grind- 
stones are  quarried  from  this  and  other  mountains  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  Pilot. 

The  Sawrata  Mountain,  though  higher  than  the  Pilot, 
is  less  difficult  and  perilous  in  the  ascent ;  the  view  from  the 
summit  is  similar.  The  scenery  that  adorns  the  sides  of 
Moore's  Mountain  is  also  worth  seeing. 

On  the  ascent  is  a  cascade,  which,  though  small,  is  emi- 
nently pleasing  to  the  eye,  presenting  suddenly  to  the  visit- 
er, in  a  chasm  between  perpendicular  rocks  65  feet  in 
height,  a  narrow  sheet  of  silvery  foam,  falling  first  down  a 
precipice  30  feet,  and  then  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane 
with  peculiar  grace  and  beauty.  This  water-fall  is  so  hid- 
den among  inaccessible  rocks,  as  to  be  known  to  very  few 
persons. 
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The  Tory  House  is  a  celebrated  grotto,  the  access  to  which 
on  all  sides  is  precipitous  and  difficult.  Hence  it  was  select- 
ed during  the  revolutionary  war  by  a  number  of  tories  and 
marauders,  who  occasionally  sallied  forth  upon  the  low- 
lands, and  plundered  the  inhabitants.  This  secluded  spot  has 
an  arched  entrance,  after  passing  which  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  vaulted  cavern  of  very  regular  structure,  15  feet  high, 
50  feet  long,  and  20  feet  wide  in  the  centre,  but  converging 
towards  the  farther  end.  The  arch  is  throughout  remarka- 
bly well  turned.  The  rocks  consist  of  angular  pieces  of 
quartz,  so  wedded  as  to  fit  each  other  with  great  precision. 
The  height  of  Moore's  Mountain  is  1,833  feet.  Petrifactions 
of  trees 
the  road. 

The  Pinnacles  of  Ike  Dan,  in  Virginia,  are  remarkable  emi- 
nences, where  the  head  waters  of  the  Roanoke  find  their 
way  through  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  is  truly  the  region  of  the 
clouds,  where  nature  reigns  in  awful  solitude.  The  Ridge  is 
so  well  defined  in  some  places,  that  we  are  at  one  time  with- 
in a  stone's  throw  of  the  waters  that  empty  into  the  Missis- 
sippi on  the  one  side,  and  of  those  that  empty  into  the  At- 
lantic on  the  other.  Of  the  former  are  the  head-waters  of 
New  River,  and  of  the  latter  are  the  remotest  fountains  of 
the  Yadkm  and  the  Roanoke.  The  Pinnacles  of  the  Dan 
are  sharp  conical  peaks,  rising  1,200  or  1,500  feet  above  the 
bed  of  Dan  River,  and  converging  so  nearly  to  a  point,  that 
one  standing  on  tlie  vertex  may  almost  reach  round  the 
mountain  with  his  cane.  There  are  several  of  these  sharp 
peaks  that  together  constitute  the  Pmnacles.  The  mica  slate 
rocks  at  their  base  project  their  perpendicular  strata  (called 
by  the  inhabitants  saw-teeth)  into  the  stream,  first  on  one 
side  then  on  the  other,  forcing  it  in  a  zig-zag  course  down 
the  declivity,  and  maintaining  an  obstinate  and  angry  con- 
flict with  its  waters. 

North  of  the  point  where  the  James  River  leaves  the 
mountains,  tr.e  high  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  is  called  the 
Blue  Ridge.  In  North  Carolina  this  name  is  applied  to  the 
ridge  tliat  separates  the  eastern  and  western  waters.  This  is 
commonly  the  first  high  mountain,  but  not  always  so. 

The  Table  Muicnlain  that  forms  so  fine  and  striking  a  fea- 
ture in  the  scenery  about  Morganton,  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  but  a  spur  or  outlier.  From  Morganton  it  seems 
to  be  a  round  tower  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  summit 
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of  the  first  range  of  the  Alleghanies.  Jt  is,  in  fact,  a  narrow 
ridge,  affording  a  very  fine  prospect  of  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Catawba  and  its  tributaries  on  the  south-east  and  east, 
and  of  nature  in  her  wildest  dress  where  the  Linville  pours 
over  the  rock  along  a  deep  ravine  wholly  untenanted  and 
uncultivated,  and  of  a  vast  extent  of  mountain  peaks  and 
ranges  on  the  north-east.  Its  top  is  2,453  feet  above  Mor- 
ganton,  and  15  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line. 

The  Grandfather,  17  miles  from  the  Table,  and  28  from 
Morganton,  has  hitherto  been  generally  supposed  the  high- 
est mountain  in  North  Carolina.  There  is  a  mountain  not 
far  ofi]  called  the  Grandmother^  from  being  crowned  with  the 
balsam  fir ;  it  is  thought  to  be  2,600  feet. 

The  Roan  Mountain  is  15  miles  from  the  Grandfather, 
and  35  north-west  from  Morganton,  lying  directly  over  or 
beyond  the  Hawkhill.  It  touches  the  Tennessee  line,  but  the 
highest  peaks  are  in  North  Carolina.  This  is  the  easiest  of 
access,  the  most  beautiful,  and  will  best  repay  the  labor  of 
ascending.  Near  its  south-west  extremity  is  a  body  of  rocks 
looking  like  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  The  top  is  a  vast 
meadow  or  plain,  without  a  tree  to  obstruct  the  prospect; 
where  a  person  may  gallop  his  horse  for  a  mile  or  two,  with 
Carolina  at  his  feet  on  one  side,  and  Tennessee  on  the  other, 
and  a  green  ocean  of  mountains  raised  into  tremendous 
billows  immediately  about  him.  It  is  the  Elysium  of  south- 
ern botanists,  as  a  number  of  plants  are  found  growing  in 
this  cold  and  humid  atmosphere,  that  arc  not  seen  again  till 
we  have  gone  hundreds  of  miles  farther  north.  It  is  the  pas- 
ture-ground for  the  young  horses  lor  the  whole  country  about 
it  during  summer.  The  strawberry  is  found  heie  in  abun- 
dance, and  of  the  finest  quality  as  to  flavor,  lor>g  after  ithas 
gone  from  the  plains  beneath. 

The  Black  Mountain  is  a  long  ridge  30  miles  from  Mor- 
ganton. It  has  some  peaks  of  greater  elevation  than  any 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  believed  to  be  the  highest 
fuountam  in  the  United  States. 

Mount  Washington,  in  New  Hampshire,  6,234;  highest 
peak  of  the  Black,  6,476;  Roan,  0,038;  Peaks  of  Otter,  3,955  ; 
Black,  at  T.  Young's,  5,946  ;  Yeates'  Knob,  5,895  ;  Grand- 
father, 5,556;  Table  Mountain,  Burke,  North  Carolina, 
3,421  ;  Catskill,  3,804. 

The  Bald  Mountain  and  the  White  Top,  in  Virginia,  are 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  high  as  the  Roan.    In  the  soutli-east 
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part  of  Heyward  County,  near  the  South  Carolina  line,  ig  a 
iremendous  pile  ;  and  between  Heyward,  and  Macon,  and 
Tennessee,  the  Unika  soars  up  high. 

The  Pdot  Mountain,  that  has  heretofore  enjoyed  great  ce- 
lebrity, is  much  hjwer  than  several  others.  The  ascejit  ot* 
the  Black  Mountain  is  very  difficult  on  account  of  the  thick 
Jaurels  that  are  so  closely  set,  and  their  strong  branches  so 
interwoven,  that  a  path  cannot  be  forced  by  pushing  them 
aside;  and  the  hunters  have  no  method  of  advancing,  when 
they  tali  in  with  the  worst  of  them,  but  that  of  crawling 
along  their  tops.  The  bear,  in  passing  up  between  the 
mountains,  finds  it  easiest  to  keep  the  ridges;  and  trampling 
down  the  young  laurels  as  they  spring  up,  breaking  the  limba 
from  the  old  ones,  and  pushing  them  aside,  he  forms  at  last 
a  sort  of  burrow  above  grountl  through  this  bed  of  vegeta- 
tion, along  which  he  passes  without  diHicuIty  :  this  is  a  bear- 
trail.  The  top  is  covered  with  the  balsam  fir,  from  the  dark 
and  sombre  shade  of  whose  foliage  it  doubtless  received  the 
name  of  the  Black  Mounlain.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is 
such  on  these  high  mountains,  that  it  is  easy  to  climb  to  the 
top,  and  taking  hold  of  the  liighest  branch,  look  abroad  upon 
the  prospect.  It  is  occasionally  enveloped  in  mist,  when  the 
view  is  circumscribed  to  one  or  two  hundred  yards  ;  and  it  is 
then  cold  and  penetrating,  when  perhaps  at  a  small  dis- 
tance below  the  ridges  the  thermometer  may  be  at  80°. 

The  finest  ice-water  is  a  vapid  drink  compared  with  the 
pure  element  that  gushes  from  the  sides  of  these  western 
mountains,  varying  from  48®  to  52"  in  temperature. 

The  ascent  of  the  Saluda  Mountain  is  arduous,  rough,  and 
fatiguing;  but  the  way  is  agreeably  beguiled  by  the  succes- 
sion of  extensive  views  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  admiring 
traveler,  that  here  luxuriates  over  the  very  commanding  and 
expansive  prospect  of  the  lower  country.  The  parched  and 
thirsty  are  delighted  here  to  encounter  the  cool  fountain 
gushing  from  the  pure  granite  rock,  as  the  waters  burst  forth 
forming  the  head  waters  of  the  Saluda  River,  that,  with  the 
waters  of  the  Broad,  Pacolet,  Tyger,  and  Eimoree  Rivers, 
drain  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  hills  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  pas.g  by  Columbia  the  Stale  Capital  in 
Richland  County,  and  then,  taking  the  name  of  Congaree, 
soon  alter  unites  with  the  Catawba  coming  from  North  Ca- 
rolina, called  also  in  South  Carolina  the  Wateree,  and  thence, 
under  the  nnme  ofthe  Sanlee,  flows  on  in  a  south- cast  course, 
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and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  latitude  33'^  10'.  From 
the  diversity  of  names  this  river  assumes  in  various  parts  of 
its  course,  people  not  famihar  wiih  ii)is  State  are  at  first  a 
little  puzzled  to  connect  the  numerous  ramifications. 

Soon  after  passing  the  dividing  ridge,  wc  arrive  at  the  Flat 
or  Table  Uock  so  called,  where  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Charleston  have  their  villas,  nestling  among  the  se- 
cluded recesses  of  the  mountains. 

The  descent  of  the  Frencli  Broad  River,  from  its  head 
sources  in  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina,  (from  the  De- 
vil's Court  Hou^e  Mountain,  and  the  Hog's  Back  Mountains, 
to  where  it  passes  through  the  Unika,  Smoky,  or  Bald  Moun- 
tain,) is  near  or  quite  1,500  feet  in  40  miles,  and  of  course 
mustofier  a  continued  scene  of  wild  romantic  beauty.  Here 
we  are  at  the  very  fountain-head  of  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  near  the  confines  of  Georgia, 
South  Cnrolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  The  road 
follows  a  deep  gorge,  that  eml)osoms  the  roaring  waters  of 
the  French  Broad  branch  of  the  Tennessee  River;  we  are 
upon  a  side  hill,  with  only  barely  enouj^h  of  excavation  from 
its  steep  slope  to  give  a  precarious  f^ooting  for  horses  and 
carriages,  the  lofty  precipice  on  one  side,  the  deep,  dark, 
yawning  valley  on  the  other.  We  hear  the  furious,  brawling 
stream,  at  first  concealed  from  view  by  thick,  impervious 
trees  and  shrubbory,  projecting  rocks  o'erarching  and 
shrouding  the  workings  of  the  furious  element,  and  then 
again  suildenly  disclosing  it  for  a  moment  in  its  rapid  career, 
and  anon  vanishing  in  its  onward  course,  gathering  force 
and  grandeur  at  every  step  of  its  descent,  amid  opposing 
rocks,  acute  and  graceful  turnings,  green  tufted  islands,  and 
bleak,  worn  masses  of  sharp  rocks,  giving  every  variety  to 
the  picture,  aided  by  the  beautiful  laurel  and  rhododendron, 
and  the  mosses  and  shrubbery  attaclied  to  the  rocks  like  a 
thick  coat  of  frosting  and  sugar-plumb  ornament  to  an  im- 
mense cake. 

Cascades,  tricked  out  in  all  the  witchery  of  nature,  leap 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  are  received  in  deep-shaded  reser- 
voirs, tempting  the  bather  and  the  thirsty  soul  to  enjoy  the 
treat.  The  day  can  be  spent  in  revelling  in  these  lovely 
scenes  ;  we  forget  all  sense  of  fatigue  in  the  deep  excitement 
we  enjov  and  the  pure  air  we  breathe. 

The  Painted  Rock  is  a  lofty  wall  of  200  or  300  feet,  that 
rises  by  the  road  in  near  proximity,  and  is  stained  of  a  yel- 
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low  color  by  the  exudation  of  water  through  the  crevices 
learling  from  beds  of  clay,  as  is  seen  at.  the  painted  or  pic- 
tured rocks  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  doubtless 
at  many  other  places.  Passing  this  we  are  at  the  termination 
of  the  gorge,  and  emerge  upon  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  Currohee  Mountain,  near  Clarkesville,  in  Habersham 
and  Franklin  Counties,  in  the  north-east  part  of  Georgia, 
appears,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  south,  to  be  insulated,  no 
other  eminences  being-  seen;  but  it  i?,  in  fact,  a  spur  that 
emanates  from  the  Blue  Ridge  or  Alleghany  Mountains,  as 
may  be  seen  from  its  conical  summit  of  650  \'eeX.  There  is 
a  boundlesii  prospect  over  the  country  to  the  south-east 
and  south-west ;  to  the  north-west,  at  30  miles,  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  seen  majestically  soaring,  being  at  the  head-waters 
thatempty  into  the  Savannah,  Chattahoochee,  and  Coosa  Ri- 
vers, and  forming  the  ridge  or  roof  that  separates  the  waters 
that  run  into  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  from 
those  emptying  south-east  to  the  coast  of  Georgia,  or  south 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  R  is  four  miles  south-west  of  Toc- 
koa  Falls;  16  north-west  of  Carnesville;  five  south-east  of 
Clarkesville.  There  is  a  much-frequented  public-house  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  where,  during  the  heats  of  summer 
in  the  low  country,  the  gentry  resort  for  a  change  of  air,  and 
to  enjoy  the  mountain  scenery,  and  the  Falls  of  Tockoa  and 
Tallulah.  (See  page  483  )  In  Gilmer,  near  the  line  of  Lump- 
kin County,  is  a  remarkable  fall  of  400  feet,  18  miles  west  of 
Dahlochnega,  latitude  34*  30'. 

From  Clarkesville  the  roads  in  all  directions  are  very 
pleasant,  but  especially  in  going  to  the  south-west  and  in 
coming  from  Gainesville  to  Clarkesville,  when  the  view  of 
the  Yumah  Mountain,  in  a  favorable  time,  as  light  and  shade 
may  offer,  is  charming  in  the  highest  degree. 

Clarkesville  is  the  county  town  of  Habersham,  \n  Georgia; 
and  is,  from  its  location  in  a  temperate  region  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  mountains,  a  healthy  and  delightful  residence, 
favorable  for  a  place  of  departure  to  reach  the  Falls  of  Toc- 
coaand  Tellulah.  The  brick  Court-house,  as  usual  in  coun- 
try towns  in  the  south,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  public 
square  ;  and  the  neat,  airy,  well-built  residences  of  the 
wealthy  and  comfortable  citizens  are  built  at  suitable  inter- 
vals around  the  green  square. 

The  J^aucoochy  Valley,  with  its  small  Indian  mound,  will 
be  noticed  as  worthy  of  attention,  from  the  relics  that  have 
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bcpn  djeinterred  at  this  spot,  and  as  being  an  old  Indian  field. 

The  Coivela  Falls,  on  the  Chattahoochee  Kiver,  are  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation,  near  the  town  cf  Columbus, 
in  Georgia,  where  the  river  is  400  or  500  yards  wide,  and  at 
the  fall  or  rapid  is  but  12  or  15  feet  ni  all,  or  rather  but  a 
series  of  shoals;  yet,  occurring  as  they  do  in  a  flat  country, 
they  form  a  feature  that  gives  lite  and  animation  lo  the  vi- 
cinity ;  and  something  of  beauty,  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
curves  of  the  foaming  billows  that  are  presented  in  various 
aspects  from  the  adjacent  shores,  and  from  the  bridges  con- 
necting Columbus  with  the  shore  in  Alahama. 

An  ai/reeable  promenade,  in  a  venerable  grove,  has  been 
judiciously  preserved  by  the  citizens,  in  laying  out  the  town 
near  the  Falls;  and  the  native  forest  trees  have  also  been  in 
jsme  measure  retained,  and  are  intermingled  with  the  resi- 
dences and  grounds  for  their  salutary  shade  and  ornament. 

The  river,  for  many  miles  above  Columbus,  forms  a  series 
of  rapids,  and  its  shores  have  much  oT  picturesque  beauty 
lor  those  that  have  time  and  inclination  to  visit  them,  amid 
the  wild  ravines  and  bold  bluffs  that  repel  all  attempts  to 
explore  them,  except  on  foot — winding  along  near  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  tor  rattlesnakes, 
and  Indians,  flowers,  &c. 


Great  §toue   or  Rock   Mountaiii  in   Dc 
Kalb  County,   Georgia. 

The  occurrence  of  this  solitary  stupendous  mountain,  in 
the  midst  of  a  country  remarkable  for  its  regularity  of  sur- 
face, and  plain  and  uniform  features,  and  its  being  faraway 
from  any  continuous  range,  are  the  characteristics  that  cause 
this  wonderful  production  of  nature  to  be  viewed  by  the 
admiring  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  plains,  as  a  wonder 
surpassing  in  grandeur  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

It  is  about  90  miles  distant  from  the  general  terminating 
chain  of  the  Alleghanies  that  pass  on  the  north,  through  the 
counties  of  Haberbham,  Lumpkin,  Gilmer,  and  Cherokee; 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  which 
sweeps  nearly  around  it  in  a  graceful  bend,  and  thus  en- 
closes and  insulates  it  from  the  celebrated  gold  region  on 
i.he  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  about  five  miles  south  of 
the  34'^  of  north  latitude;  and  if  the  elevation  ascribed  to  it, 
41 
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2,700  fo  3,000  feet,  is  correct,  it  is  by  far  the  most  elevated 
point  in  the  extreme  souih-vvesiera  part  of  any  of  the 
southern  atiantic  States,  and  stands  forth  proudly,  as  it  were, 
a  huge  cei  berus,  or  sentinel,  or  watch-tower,  to  guard  the  gold 
mines. 

The  nearest  way  to  approach  it  from  Charleston  would 
be  by  way  of  the  rail-road  to  Augusta,  and  thence  to  Madi- 
son, and  thence  to  Decatur,  and  from  tiie  Rock  Mountain 
after  passing  through  the  auriferous  region  and  along  the 
skirts  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  country  ;  the  Tockoa  and 
Tallulah  Falls,  in  Habersham  County,  might  be  comprised 
in  a  short  journey  to  the  north  part  of  Georgia  ;  and  if  de- 
sirous of  a  further  extension  of  the  route,  the  Table  Moun- 
tain in  Soulh  Carolina,  and  the  Pilot  and  Sawrata  Moun- 
tains in  North  Carolina,  and  the  Pinnacleg  of  the  Dan  and 
peaks  of  Otter  in  Virginia,  might  all  be  visited  on  the  way 
10  the  different  Virginia  Springs. 

The  Stone  Mountain  is  so  much  of  a  curiosity  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  that  no  traveler  ever  omits  visiting  it.     There 
is  a  comfortable  house  at   the  base  of  the  mountain  for  the 
accoinmodaiion  of  travelers,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Wood,  who  also 
officiates  as  guide  in  visiting   that  neighborhood.    It  is  said 
to  be  an  immense  outline  of  solid  and  barren  rock,  towering 
I'ar  above  the  high  hills  around  it.    The  ascent  is  a  mile  and 
a  quarter;  the   south  is   steep,  and  on  the  north  it  is  nearly 
perpendicular,  or  overhanging  with  an  aspect  fearful  and 
frowning  to  behold.    The  view  from  the  top  is  extensive  and 
imposing,   and  gives  the   beholder  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
lower  counties  towards  the  coast,  presenting  in  its  general 
aspect  an  ocean  of  verdure,  with  here  and  there  a  cotton 
plantation,  and  on  the  north  the  hilly  region  round  the  head 
waters  ofthe  Chattahoochee  River,  with  the  clear  and  regu- 
lar defined  blue  outline  of  the  lofty  Alleghanies  on  the  ex- 
tremest  \erge  of  the  horizon.    Far  beneath  your  feet,  the 
clouds  float  ligiitly  and  shroud  the  rough   features  of  the 
rocks,  and  occasionally  collect  in  masses  and  emit  flashes 
of  electricity,  followed  by  the  reverberating  peal  of  thunder, 
dying  away  in  distant  echoes,  and  giving  new  features  of 
sublimity  to  the  scene,  much  to  the  gratification  ofthe  con- 
templative traveler. 

The  rock  consists  of  a  solid  free-slone,  porous  but  very 
hard,  the  fop  is  nearly  flat  and  about  300  feet  in  diameter. 
The  circumference  ofthe  base  of  this  vast  p^ramidical  for- 
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raation  is  about  seven  miles ;  and  the  height  near  3,000  feet ; 
the  whole  covers  250  acre*.  A  wall  of  rocks,  six  to  eight 
feet  hii^li,  is  a  wonder,  environing^  the  mountain  about  une- 
fiflh  of  the  way  down  ;  no  one  knov-'s  any  thing  of  or  about 
the  makers  of  this  stupendous  work  of  man. 

The  Rock  Bridsre  is  sis  miles  easterly  from  the  Rock 
Mountain,  where  the  road  to  and  from  Monroe,  in  Walton 
County,  passss  over  this  natural  bridge  of  solid  rock,  that 
extend"?  nearly  across  the  Yellow  River,  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Ocmulgee. 


Tockoa  ^vi^A  Tallulali  Falls  in  Oeorg^ia* 
Habcrsliaui  Coiiuty. 

Those  only  who  have  visited  and  ronfemplated  this  in- 
teresting section  of  our  country,  can  justly  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  magnificence,  and  the  wildness  and  sublimity  of 
the  natural  scenery  around  the  southern  termination  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  There  are  many  rich  scenes,  whose  unknown 
and  heretofore  unfrequented  recesses  have  never  yet  been 
described,  alon?  the  western  and  mountainous  border  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

Tockoa  Fall  is  in  a  small  creek  of  the  same  name,  just  be- 
fore it  runs  into  the  Tusaloo,  150  miles  north-west  from 
Augusta.  The  perpendicular  fall  is  ISG  feet.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  no  wild  scenery.  The  rivulet,  disturbed  by  no  rapids, 
moves  with  a  cenlle  current,  and  drops  without  warning  into 
a  beautiful  basin  below,  expanding  into  tine  rain  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom;  the  breeze  which  always  plays  there 
spreads  a  thick  spray  around,  and  ornaments  the  falling 
water,  the  rock  and  the  shrubbery  with  rainbows.  A  car- 
riage-road is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  falls,  and  a  party 
can  ride  to  the  base  and  to  the  summit  of  the  precipice.  The 
Tockoa  produces  a  sensation  rather  of  the  beautiful  than 
the  sublime  ;  it  pleases  but  does  not  terrify ;  it  satisfies,  but 
does  not  overwhelm  the  expectation.  It  is  a  fine  preparation 
for  the  scenery  which  awaits  the  traveler  16  miles  to  the 
northward. 

The  rapids  of  Tallulah  are  in  Georgia,  in  Habersham 
County,  10  miles  above  the  union  of  the  Tallulah  and 
Chataoga  Rivers,  which  form  the  Tugaloo,  five  miles  from 
South  Carolina,  and  about  20  miles  from  the  line  of  North 
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Carolina.  'Hie  river,  that  is  40  yards  vviJe  above  the  rapids, 
is  Ibrccd,  for  a  mile  and  a  tbiirtli,  through  a  range  of"  moun- 
tains into  a  channel  scarcely  20  feet  broad.  Tlie  mountain 
receives  the  water  into  a  broad  basin,  surrounded  by  solid 
rock  100  feet  in  height.  Here  tlie  stream  pauses  in  antici- 
pation of  the  gulf  below;  then  rushes  down  a  cataract  40 
feet,  then  hurrying  through  a  narrow  winding  passage, 
dashing  from  side  to  side  against  the  precipice,  and  repeat- 
edly turning  at  right  angles,  is  precipitated  100  feet,  and  in 
a  moment  after,  50  feet  more,  and  then,  making  many  short 
turns,  it  rushes  down  three  or  four  falls  of  20  and  10  feet. 
Tlie  sum  of  the  fall  in  tlie  distance  of  a  mile  is  estimated  at 
350  feel. 

The  rapids,  however  splendid  apart  from  the  sublimity 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  are  only  an  appendage  to 
the  stupendous  banks  of  solid  rock  descending  almost  per- 
pendicularly to  the  water  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
varying  in  the  distance  of  a  mile,  from  700  to  1,000  leet  in 
height,  so  that  the  stream  literally  passes  in  that  distance 
through  the  mountain,  or  rather  through  the  high  lands  that 
connect  two  mountains.  The  visiter  approaches  from  the 
west,  finds  an  easy  descent  for  the  last  mile,  and  drives  hia 
carriage  to  the  very  e<lge  of  the  gulf.  No  unusual  appear- 
ances of  pointed  rocks  or  broken  lands  admonish  him  that 
the  rapids  are  near,  till  suddenly  he  sees  the  opening  abyss. 
He  advances  cautiously  from  tree  to  tree,  till  he  looks  down 
upon  the  water.  Instantly  his  mind  surrenders  itself  to  the 
overwhelming  sensation  of  awe  and  amazement.  Some 
visiters,  hurrying  down  to  the  brink  without  giving  the  mind 
time  to  collect  itself,  experience  dizziness  and  faintness,  and 
are  compelled  to  crawl  back.  Here  are  no  artificial  em- 
bellishments. The  scenery  wears  the  artless  robe  of  nature's 
wildness.  The  romantic  variety,  magnificence,  and  sublimi- 
ty of  Jehovah's  works  are  untouched  by  human  hands.  The 
rapids  are  in  the  boso;u  of  a  forest. 

in  front  of  the  spectator,  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
rock  on  the  opposite  shore  presents  a  variety  of  figures  and 
colors,  brown,  white,  azure,  and  purjile,  overhanging,  re- 
ceding, angular,  and  square  surfaces  ;  figures  in  bas-relief, 
ornamented  with  shrubbery ;  small  rivulets  falling  in  grace- 
ful cascades  down  the  precipice;  the  opening  abyss  lined 
with  massive  rock  ;  the  foainini;,  roaring  water  at  the  bot- 
tom,  encircled  by  rainbows,  are  all  seen  at  one  view.    The 
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scenery  does  not  lose  its  power  by  long  and  minute  examina- 
tion; the  writer  lingered  about  the  rapids  three  days,  and 
the  effect  was  rather  heightened  by  new  discoveries  than 
weakened  by  familiarity. 

The  most  magnificent  general  view  is  from  a  part  of  the 
precipice  which  projects  over  llie  abyss  20  feet,  and  which 
18  gained  by  a  descent  of  15  feet.  This  is  halfway  between 
the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  the  rapids,  near 
the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  through  which  they  pass, 
not  less  than  1,000  feet  above  the  water,  and  affords  the  best 
view  of  the  second  and  third  falls,  one  of  which  is  almost 
under  the  projection.  The  rock-house,  formerly  the  entrance 
of  the  Indian's  paradise,  but  now  the  eagle's  habitation,  is 
seen  ;  the  earth  in  front  and  on  either  hand  opens  wide  and 
deep;  under  it  is  seen  and  heaid  the  pouring  and  dashing 
of  the  cataracts. 

Tiie  rock-house  is  an  entrance,  apparently  10  feet  square, 
leading  into  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  too  far  down 
the  side  to  be  accessible.  We  were  informed  by  the  guide,  of 
an  Indian  tradition,  that  this  is  the  door  of  paradise.  They 
had  frequently  traced  their  lost  companions  to  this  spot,  and 
could  never  hear  of  them  again  ;  since  which  no  Indian  has 
been  known  to  hunt  near  the  rapids  of  Tallulah.  At  present 
the  less  superstitious  eagle  finds  there  a  safe  retreat  to  rear 
her  young. 

There  are  three  places  of  descent  to  the  bed  of  the  liver; 
two  of  these  meet  at  the  same  place,  and  the  other  leads  to 
the  bottom  of  the  upper  fall.  The  other  falls  have  been  ap- 
proached very  seldom,  and  only  by  fording  up  the  stream. 
Both  descents  cannot  easily  be  performed  the  same  day;  the 
upper  one  to  the  fall  is  the  most  interestmg.  To  look  out  at 
the  opening  of  this  deep  gulf  pays  the  excessive  fatigue  of 
the  lower  descent,  but  the  view  from  several  positions  above 
produces  the  most  enchanting  effect  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity. 

The  best  judges,  however,  unanimously  express  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  rapids  of  Tallulah.  As  at  the  Table  Mountain, 
so  also  two  days  at  least  should  be  devoted  to  the  rapids. 

Mud  Creek  Fall  is  25  miles  north  of  Tallulah.  The  whole 
fall  of  the  cataract  is  280  feet,  and  the  effect  is  eminently 
interesting. 

The  Carribee  Mountain,  one  mile  from  the  Tockoa  Falls, 
as  first  described,  affords  a  rich  reward  for  the  toil  of  gaining 
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its  summit.  On  the  north  is  a  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  sur- 
passed in  its  prospect  of  mountain  piled  on  mountains,  per- 
haps by  no  other  site  in  the  United  States.  On  the  south, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
plantations  on  the  Tugaloo,  present  one  unbroken  forest  as 
far  as  the  eyesight  extend*.  As  you  traverse  this  forest 
you  will  sometimes  see  splendid  situations  insulated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  fertile  valleys,  surrounded  by  the 
conveniences,  the  elegancies,  and  the  domestic  refinements 
of  social  life.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  the  vicinity  of  boat  navigation,  in  a  word,  every  na- 
tural advantage  unites  to  persuade  us  that  cultivated  planta- 
tions, elegant  and  happy  homes,  and  spires  of  churches,  may 
one  day  be  seen  from  the  Cdrribee,  as  they  are  aow  from  the 
top  of  Mount  Holyoke. 

The  mountain  rock  through  which  the  Tallulah  passes  is 
of  a  dark  grey,  sometimes  approaching  a  blue  color.  The 
first  bed  of  rocks,  descending  perhaps  150  feet,  is  irregularly 
broken  into  masses  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  then  succeed 
others  with  long  parallel  seams,  dipping  in  a  regular  line 
with  the  fall  of  the  river;  these  rest  upon  a  third  class  of 
rocks,  solid  and  of  a  light  grey,  which  form  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  The  Indians  say  that  no  fish,  not  even  the  smallest 
minnow,  are  lound  above  the  rapids. 

Springs  impregnated  with  lime  and  iron  are  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Alum  and  a  hill  containing  a  mineral  resembling 
coal  are  situated  below  the  rapids.  A  few  white  pine  and 
hemlock  trees  grow  upon  the  rapids.  They  are  the  only 
trees  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  gentlemen  from  both  these  States  were  of  our 
party  who  had  never  before  seen  the  species.  None  of  our 
company  had  seen  the  spruce  pine  in  these  States.  We  no- 
ticed eight  species  of  oaks,  white,  red,  black,  Spanish  post, 
black  jack,  chestnut,  and  live  oak. 

The  following  is  from  an  ancient  history  of  the  Chero- 
kee country : 

The  natives  make  two  divisions  of  their  country,  which 
they  term  Ayrate  and  Ottare,  or  low  and  mountainous.  The 
former  division  is  on  the  head-waters  of  the  beautiful  Savan- 
nah River,  and  the  latter  on  those  of  the  easternmost  river  of 
the  Mississippi.  Their  towns  are  always  close  to  some  river 
or  creek,  as  there  the  land  is  commonly  very  level  and  fer- 
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tile,  on  account  of  the  frequent  washings  off  the  mountains, 
and  the  moisture  it  receives  from  the  waters  that  run  through 
their  fields.  The  eastern  or  lower  parts  of  this  country  are 
sharp  and  cold  to  a  Carolinian  in  winter,  and  yet  agree^le  ; 
hut  those  towns  that  lis  among  the  Appalache  Mountains 
are  very  pinching  to  sucli  who  are  unaccustomed  toasavaore 
life.  The  ice  and  S7iow  continues  on  the  north  side  till  late  in 
the  spring  of  the  year — however  the  natives  are  well  provided 
for  it  by  their  bathing  and  anointing  themselves.  This  vegi- 
rnen  shuts  np  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means  pre- 
vents too  great  a  perspiration  ;  and  an  accustomed  exercise 
of  hunting,  joined  with  the  former,  puts  them  far  above 
their  climate;  they  are  almost  as  impenetrable  to  cold  as  a 
bar  of  steel,  and  the  severest  cold  is  no  detriment  to  their 
hunting. 

Formerly  the  Cherokees  were  a  very  numerous  and  potent 
nation.  Not  above  40  years  ago  they  had  64  towns  and  villa- 
ges,  populous  and  full  of  women  and  children,  and  6,000 
fighting  men,  defended  by  blue-topped  ledges  of  inaccessi- 
ble mountains,  where  a  few  could  make  a  successful  cam- 
paign even  against  their  own  watchful  red-color  enemies. 
Their  towns  were  scattered  wide  of  each  other,  the  land  not 
admitting  of  any  other  settlement ;  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a 
level  tract  of  400  acres.  They  are  also  strongly  attached  to 
rivers,  all  retaining  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  rivers 
are  necessary  to  constitute  a  paradise.  Their  rivers  are  ge- 
nerally very  shallow  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  for  the  land 
being  high,  the  waters  have  a  quick  descent;  they  seldom 
overflow  their  banks,  tmless  when  a  heavy  rain  falls  on  a 
deep  snow ;  then  it  is  frightful  to  see  the  huge  pieces  of  ice, 
mixed  with  a  prodigious  torrent  of  water,  rolling  down  the 
high  mountains,  and  over  the  steep  craggy  rocks,  so  im- 
petuous that  nothing  can  resist  their  force.  Two  old  tra- 
ders saw  an  instance  of  this  kind  which  swept  away  great 
plantations  of  oaks  and  pines,  that  had  their  foundations 
as  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  overset  several  of  the 
higher  rocks,  where  the  huge  rafts  of  trees  and  ice  had 
stopped  up  the  main  channel,  and  forced  itself  through  the 
smaller  hills. 

Where  the  land  is  capable  of  cultivation,  it  would  produce 
any  thing  suitable  to  the  climate.  Hemp  and  wild  vine 
grapes  grow  there  spontaneously  to  admiration  in  plenty 
and  variety.     If  these  wero  properly  cultivated,  there  must 
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be  a  goou  return.  There  is  not  a  more  heallhful  region 
under  ihe  sun  than  this  country,  for  the  air  is  commonly 
open  and  clear,  and  plenty  of  wholesome  and  pleasant  wa- 
ter. 1  know  several  bold  rivers  tiiat  fill  themselves  in  run- 
ning about  30  miles,  counting  by  a  direct  course  from  their  se- 
veral different  fountains,  and  which  are  almost  as  transparent 
as  glass.  The  natives  live  commonly  to  a  great  age,  which  is 
not  to  be  wonderecl  at,  when  we  consider  the  high  situation 
of  their  country  ;  the  exercises  they  pursue  ;  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  that  produces  plenty  for  a  needful  support  of  life, 
without  fatiguing  or  overheating  the  planters  ;  the  advanta- 
ges they  receive  from  sucli  excellent  good  water  as  gushes 
out  of  every  hill  ;  and  the  great  additional  help  by  a  plain 
abstemious  life,  commonly  eating  and  drinking  only  ac- 
cording to  the  solicitations  of  nature.  Those  reach  to  a 
great  age  who  live  secure  by  the  tire-side,  but  no  climates 
or  constitutions  can  harden  the  human  body  and  make  it  bu'- 
letproof.  The  Cherokee  country  abounds  with  the  best 
herbage  on  the  richer  parts  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  and 
a  great  variety  of  valuable  herbs  is  promiscuously  scattered 
on  the  lower  lands. 

From  the  head  of  the  southern  branch  of  SavannahKiyer 
it  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile  to  a  head  spring  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi water,  that  runs  through  the  middle  and  upper  parts 
(the  lennessee  River)  of  the  Cheiokee  nation  about  a  north- 
west course,  and  joining  other  rivers,  they  empty  themselves 
into  the  great  Mississippi  Kiver.  The  above  fountain  is  call- 
ed Herbert's  Spring,  so  named  from  an  early  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs  ;  it  is  a  noted,  well  situated,  and  good  spring. 
The  Cherokee  Mountains  look  very  formidable  to  a  stran- 
ger, when  he  is  among  their  valleys,  encircled  with  their  pro- 
digious, proud,  contending  tops  ;  they  appear  as  a  great  mass 
of  black  and  blue  clouds,  interspersed  with  some  rays  of 
light.  But  they  produce  or  contain  every  thing  for  health  and 
wealth;  and  if  cultivated  by  the  rules  of  art,  would  furnish, 
perhaps,  as  valuable  medicines  as  the  eastern  countries,  and 
as  great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  as  Peru  and  Mexico, 
in  proportion  to  their  situation  with  the  equator.  On  the  tops 
of  several  of  these  mountains  I  have  observed  tufts  of  grass 
deeply  tinctured  by  the  mineral  exhalations  from  the  earth, 
and  on  the  side  they  glistened  from  the  same  cause.  If  skil- 
ful alchymists  made  experiments  on  these  mountains,  they 
could  soon  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  value  of  their  con- 
lentB,  and  probably  would  find  their  account  in  it. 
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New  Hail-road  and  Stage-route  up  tlie 
Valley  of  the  IIosBsatoiiieRfrosii  Bridge- 
port or  Weiv  Maveai. 

Bridgeport  is  reached  in  four  or  five  hours,  by  a  daily 
steam-l>oat  line,  that  starts  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
from  the  vicinity  of  Catharine  Market  or  Slip,  East  River  ; 
fare  50  to  75  cents  ;  distance  58  miles.    (See  page  316.) 

The  7i£?f7  rai/-?Ortt/ is  here  entered  upon,  that  is  finished, 
and  in  daily  use  to  New  Milford,  37  miles  on  the  Housato- 
riick,  passinjr  in  a  north-west  direction  up  the  borders  of  the 
Pequarinee  River,  through  the  County  of  Fairfield  and  the 
townships  of  Trumbull  and  Newtown  ;  crossing  the  Hou- 
satonic  on  a  viaduct  to  New  Milford,  and  continuing  up  the 
beautiful  valley  to  Sheffield  and  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts. 

This  route  may  even  be  used  in  winter,  or  any  other  sea- 
son, to  reach  Albany,  in  competition  with  other  facilities 
from  New-York  or  New  Haven  ;  or  to  reach  Derby,  Dan- 
bury,  Southbury,  Woodbury,  Roxbury,  Bethlehem,  Litch- 
field, or  many  other  places  in  the  western  parts  of  Con- 
necticut. 

The  Valley  of  the  Pomperaug  River,  extending  north  from 
its  junction  with  the  Housatonick,  opposite  or  near  New- 
town, through  Southbury  and  Woodbury,  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, as  possessing  peculiar  attraction  in  rural  beauty  for  se- 
veral miles  on  the  nearest  road  to  Litchfield. 

Travelers  that  prefer  to  take  the  steam-boat  direct  from 
New-York  to  New  Haven,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Albany, 
will  intersect  the  above  route  from  Bridgeport,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Connecticut ;  thus  one  may  be  used  in  going, 
the  other  in  returning-. 
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Route  from  J^cxo  Haven  through  Woodhridge,  10  miles ; 
Bethany,  Middlebury,  Waterbury,  10;  Watertown,  8;  to 
Litchfield,  10;  and  thence  to  Goshen,  6  ;  Canaan,  9;  Salis- 
bury, and  by  the  Housatonick.  Valley,  through  Sheffield,  12  ; 
Great  Barrington,  G  ;  Stockbridge,  13  ;  Concord  and  Al- 
bany, 26. 

Every  w«ek-day  stages  depart  on  the  route,  leaving  New 
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Haven  early  in  the  morning,  and  arriving:  in  Albany  the  next 
day  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  ;  distance  110  miles;   fare  $5. 

This  interesting-  ride  leads  through  New  Haven  and 
Litchfield  Coimties,  in  Connecticut,  and  the  western  part 
of  Berkshire,  in  Massachusetts,  by  a  mountam  route  replete 
with  beauty,  and  also  of  some  notoriety  in  a  mineralogical 
and  geological  consideration. 

The  sandy  and  level  plain  of  New  Haven  is  passed  in  a 
westerly  direction,  for  about  two  miles  to  Hotchkisstown,  at 
the  base  of  the  West  Rock,  before  described,  (see  page  203,) 
as  a  body  of  green-stone  or  trap,  resting  on  sand  stone,  and 
presenting  a  bold  and  precipitous  front  of  400  feet  high. 
After  rounding  this  ridge  close  to  its  base,  the  road  takes  up 
a  direction  more  northerly  in  a  valley,  contracted  on  the  east 
by  the  green-stone  range,  and  on  the  west  by  hills  of  slate- 
rock  ;  this  gorge  continues  for  some  miles  these  striking  and 
magnificent  features.  The  range  on  the  right  is  hoary,  gray, 
and  time-worn,  except  where  masses  have  been  loosened  by 
the  elements,  or  sundered  and  torn  away,  defaced  and  red- 
dened by  the  spoliations  of  man,  for  the  use  of  the  neigh- 
boring people,  and  in  New  Haven. 

As  we  proceed  north,  this  range  is  concealed  by  tlie  culti- 
vated slopes  that  gradually  creep  up  and  encroach  on  its 
sides  ;  the  hills  on  the  left  are  rather  abrupt  in  descent  to- 
M'ards  the  valley.  A  few  miles  onward  the  trap  range  en- 
tirely disappears  beneath  the  soil  that  is  clad  in  thick  for- 
ests on  the  crowning  sumtnit.  The  road  follows  near  a  ver- 
dant low  ground,  and  a  liv^ely  mill  stream  at  the  base  of 
the  ranges. 

Lodge,  or  Hatchet  Fort,  about  seven  miles  from  New 
Haven,  was  one  of  the  conceale<l  residences  of  the  regi- 
cides GofTe  and  VVhalley,  in  1651,  when  their  lives  were  in 
jeopardy,  and  ttiey  were  sought  after  by  the  English  govern- 
ment. On  the  declivity  of  a  hill  to  the  north,  is  a  spring  be- 
tween two  trees,  four  miles  north-west  of  Sperry's  farm  ; 
this  fountain  is  stoned  round,  as  left  by  the  regicide  judges. 
When  they  came  to  this  spring,  one  of  ihem  said,  "  Would 
to  God  we  had  a  hatchet!"  and  found  one  soon  after,  and 
cut  down  boughs  for  a  shelter,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Hatchet  Harbor.  On  an  eminence  west  of  this,  by  the  side 
of  a  ledge  of  rocks  20  feet  high,  they  also  built  a  side  wall 
or  cover,  that  was  found  in  good  order  as  late  as  1794,  and 
may  still  be  traced,  and  was  a  very  recluse  and  secreted 
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place.  From  an  eminence  near  by,  called  Fort  Hill,  there 
was  an  extensive  look-out,  and  a  full  view  of  liie  harbor, 
and  of  vessels  passing^  in  and  out.  They  had  other  tempo- 
rary lodges,  one  at  Paugassel,  or  Derby  ;  one  at  Totoket, 
or  Branford  ;  and  an  asylum  at  Milford,  at  Mr.  Tomkins', 
30  rods  from  the  Meeting-house,  in  a  house  20  feet  square, 
of  two  stories  ;  the  lower  was  built  with  a  stone  wall  as  a 
store-room,  that  above  of  wood,  and  used  as  a  spinning- 
room  ;  the  family,  ignorant  of  the  occupants  below,  where 
they  resided  for  two  years  without  goings  abroad,  so  hot  was 
the  pursuit  of  ihem. 

In  a  few  miles  the  road,  in  its  ascent  up  the  valley,  in- 
clines more  to  the  left;  primitive  argiiite  or  slate,  tortuous, 
glistening  with  veins,  and  masses  of  quartz  appearing  like 
rock-salt,  several  feet  ni  diameter,  and  in  large  pieces  uncon- 
nected with  any  rock,  are  seen  on  the  west  of  the  valley. 
Mica  slate  alternates  and  blends  with  other  rocks  in  some 
spots,  and  building  slate  is  quarried.  Eight  miles  from  New 
Haven  the  road  suddenly  turns  to  the  west,  and  crosses  the 
strata  before  mentioned,  with  argiiite  for  two  miles,  and  in 
six  or  seven  miles  immense  strata  of  mica  slate,  vertical  or 
inclined,  is  crossed  ;  and  in  14  miles  from  New  Haven  we 
are  on  the  Beacon  Mountain,  a  rough  castellate<l  range,  ex- 
tending northeast  to  south-west.  Here  is  Collins'  Tavern, 
an  old  and  excellent  establishment,  and  the  Straitville 
Post-office. 

A  deep  gulf  or  defile  here  affords  a  narrow  passage  amid 
the  scraggy  rocks  that  arise  in  lofty  and  impending  masses, 
and  appear  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  passing  traveler. 
In  the  rocks  are  garnets  and  stauroiide,  and  the  large  debris 
nt  the  base  have  left  the  strata  overhanging,  arching,  and 
presenting  fine  geological  and  picturesque  effects.  After 
threading  this  narrow  gorge  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  and 
then  crossing  some  hills,  in  three  or  four  miles  we  come 
upon  the  Naugatuck,  a  branch  of  the  Housatonick,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  dell,  and,  on  crossing  it,  at  a  small  cluster 
of  houses,  called  Salem,  with  a  church  on  a  high  hill,  form- 
ing a  pleasing  object  in  the  landscape;  we  strike  the  gneiss 
rocks,  and  continue  over  a  hilly,  picturesque,  and  beautiful 
country,  to  Watertown,  28  miles  from  New  Haven. 

Woiterbury,  that  is  lelt  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  is  situated 
in  a  valley,  washed  by  the  Mad  River  on^the  east,  and  the 
Naugatuck  on  the  west ;  has  4  churches,*  150  houses,  and 
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1,500  people,  thai  are  employed  in  the  trade  of  making  gilt 
button?,  and  the  rolling  of  brass  and  copper  metals,  in  five 
factories,  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  making  brass  ware  and 
tubeing  ;  the  making  of  wooden  clocks  is  also  quite  a  large 
business  in  this  town.  There  are  two  satinet  and  one  wool- 
en factory,  and  many  minor  auxiliary  works.  The  avails  of 
the  whole  are  estimated  at  $1,000,000  a  year.  A  canal  is  to 
be  made  to  bring  the  water  of  the  Naugatnck  into  available 
operation.  In  early  times  the  first  settlers  had  to  go  20  miles 
to  FarmJngton  to  mill,  through  a  wilderness,  to  get  their 
corn  ground. 

Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.  the  author  of  the  System  of 
Theology  that  l)ears  his  name,  was  born  in  this  town  in  1721, 
and  such  was  then  the  purity  of  manners  anfiong  the  youth 
of  this  place,  that  for  15  years,  while  he  lived  with  his  pa- 
rents, employed  in  agriculture,  he  never  heard  any  of  them 
use  a  profane  expression  ;  he  lived  and  studied  at  North- 
ampton with  the  eelebrated  Edwards,  and  was  settled  at 
Great  Barringion,  and  afterwards  at  Newport,  R.  I.  where 
he  died  in  1803.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  a  poet,  was  born  here 
in  1750, 

Near  "VVatertown  granite  is  seen  in  loose  masses,  and 
two  miles  beyond,  graphic  granite  and  radiated  or  plumose 
mica,  both  handsome.  The  feldspar  of  the  granite  is  white, 
with  a  high  pearly  lustre,  and  the  gray  quartz  is  delicate- 
ly intermixed  in  graphic  forms  in  specimens  of  extreme 
delicacy. 

V/aterlowii'xs  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  smiling  appearance  with 
its  two  neat  churches  and  spires,  and  white  houses  ;  a  lively 
stream  of  water,  bordered  by  a  chain  of  rich  meadows, 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  This  town  has  been 
noted  for  the  size  of  its  forest  trees.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
the  first  settlers,  having  no  shelter  for  the  night,  peeled  off 
the  bark  of  a  tree  and  laid  down  on  the  inside ;  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  awoke,  he  found  the  bark  rolled  up  so  closely 
that  he  was  entrapped,  and  could  with  difficulty  extricalo 
himself.  Another  one,  by  the  name  of  Brown,  in  his  hungry 
days,  sold  one  of  his  sons  to  a  neighbor  for  a  barrel  of  pork, 
in  order  to  sustain  the  rest  of  his  family.  Some  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  the  descendants  of 
this  child. 

John  Trumbull  the  poet,  the  author  of  M'Fingal,  a  sa- 
tire of  some  celebrity,  was  born  in  this  town  in  an  old-fa- 
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fthioned  double-house,  of  one  chimney,  and  a  low  sloping 
roof  to  the  rear,  a  Jialf  mile  below  the  Congregaiiona! 
Church,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Waterbury  road,  a  large  elm 
1  ree  being  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  background — now  owned 
by  Mr.  Pitcher. 

Woodbury,  that  we  have  left  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
west, from  our  road  to  Watertovvn,  is  too  interesting  a  spot 
to  the  mineralogist  to  pass  unnoticed  when  so  near  at  hand, 
and  so  easily  visited. 

The  village  contains  two  Congregational,  one  Episcopal, 
and  one  Methodist  churches,  and  7U  or  80  JJouses  pleasantiy 
situated  in  a  level  valley,  near  the  confluence  of  a  number 
of  small  streams  that  form  the  Pomparniig.  It  is  surrounded 
by  high  hills  on  every  side,  forming  an  amphitheatre;  tlie 
valley  extends  north  and  south  for  eight  miles.  The  geolo- 
gical traveler  is  instantly  struck,  on  entering  this  low  basin, 
with  its  marked  difTerence  of  features  from  the  country  en- 
closing it. 

From  flat  and  alhivia!  plains  rise  abruptly  fronts  of  dark 
colored  and  frowning  naked  rock,  of  mural  precipices  and 
sharp  ragged  ridges  ninged  with  wood,  with  debris  reaching, 
as  usual,  from  the  base  half  or  two-thirds  up  the  precipice. 
The  hill,  east  of  the  niain  street,  is  of  considerable  eleva- 
•ion,  and  on  its  westerly  front  resembles  the  east  and  west 
rocks  near  Mew  Haven,  on  a  small  scale,  and  forms  a  very 
striking  and  singular  feature  to  the  stranger  on  his  arrival 
in  this  lowland  prairie  or  basin  of  secondary  trap,  the  whin- 
stone  of  the  Scotch,  the  grunstein  or  green-stone  of  the 
Germans,  on  the  old  red  sand-stone  of  Werner,  in  the  midst 
of  an  ocean  of  gneiss. 

This  remarkable  depression  and  conformation  of  surface 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Mr  M'Lure,  in  his  book  on  the 
Geology  of  the  United  States.  Prehnite  is  found  here  in 
abundance,  and  of  beautiful  quality,  among  the  stones  loose 
at  the  bottom  of  the  precipices,  in  mamillary  and  botryoidaj, 
or  clustered  grape-like  masses,  or  in  almost  perfect  spheres, 
or  in  veins  or  diverging  fibres,  of  a  delicate  green  color. 
Agates,  tourmalines,  and  zeolites  are  also  found,  and  bitu- 
minous stones,  and  fibrous  limestone,  as  though  soaked  in 
tar,  the  true  asphaltum.  Has  this,  then,  ever  been  a  second 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah?  a  sunken  spot,  a  sort  of  dead  sea, 
or  a  lake  of  liquid  fire,  like  the  yawning  fiery  abyss  of 
Hawaii  ? 
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From  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  on  the  easterly  side  of  this 
vale  of  the  Poinperaug  or  Woodbury,  an  observer  may  look 
<losvri  directly  into  the  village,  with  its  streets  and  gardens 
beneath  his  eyes,  like  an  exquisite  map  or  page  of  the  book 
of  nature,  with  a  bright. silvery  stream  lippling  throujih  its 
meadows  of  vivid  green,  and  may  trace  its  winding  path  by 
the  trees  that  incline  over  its  crystal- like  waters,  count  the 
comfortable  farm-houses  that  dot  the  valley,  as  it  laHes  to 
indistinctness,  and  mingles  with  the  vapory  and  distant 
boundaries  of  this  exquisite  and  secluded  panorama. 

The  Bethel  Rock,  a  tavorite  place  of  resort,  is  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  ledge  of  rocks,  as  the  village  is  entered  from 
tile  south,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  is 
a  rock  40  feet  high,  leaning  over  eastward  three  or  four  feet, 
and  affording  shelter  and  shade  from  the  noonday  sun. 

The  Rev.  Zachariah  Walker  was  the  first  minister  in  this 
place  in  1668,  and  before  that  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  and 
from  thence  removed  to  Stratford  and  to  Woodbury.  Theie 
were  two  licenciates  then  preaching  in  Stratford,  Mr.  Wal- 
ker and  Mr.  Read.  As  there  was  some  controversy  who 
should  leave  and  go  with  the  Woodbury  settlers,  the  two 
licenciates  were  requested  to  deliver  a  discourse  on  the  day 
when  it  was  to  be  decided,  Mr.  Walker  in  the  forenoon  and 
Mr.  Read  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Walker  took  for  his  text, 
''  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  7  a  reed  shak- 
en with  the  wind?  He  enlarged  upon  the  circumstance  and 
propriety  of  a  reed  being  found  in  the  wilderness;  and  Mr. 
Read  in  the  afternoon  took  for  his  text,  "Your  adversary,  the 
(ievW,  walketli  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  In  the 
course  of  his  observations  he  stated,  that  the  great  adver- 
sary of  men  was  a  great  walker,  and  instead  of  remaining 
with  the  brethren,  ought  to  be  kept  walking  at  a  distance 
from  them. 

Bethlehem,  32  miles  from  New  Haven,  seven  and  a  half 
from  Litchfield,  and  six  from  Watertown,  lies  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  our  road,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  resi- 
dence of  two  able  divines  of  former  years.  Rev.  Joseph  Bel- 
lamy, D.  D.  author  of  "  True  Religion  Delineated,"  and  the 
Rev.  Azel  Backus,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  afier- 
wards  the  first  President  of  Hamilton  College  in  New-York. 

Litchjleld,  the  seat  of  the  county  courts,  is  100  miles  from 
New-York,  38  from  New  Haven,  and  30  from  Hartford. 
The  toivnship  corapriaes  mach  mountainous  land,  computed 
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to  be  1,200  or  1,500  feet  above  tide,  and  with  an  agreeable 
surface  of  bills  and  dales  runninfj  north  and  poiilh;  and  of 
these  Mount  Tom  is  the  higliest.  The  Lake,  of  900  acres,  to 
the  south-west  of  the  viihige,  is  a  handsome  expanse  of  wa- 
ter, (is  five  miles  long-  anil  one  wide,)  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  Stale,  and  filled  with  fish.  Tliis  town  abounds  in  good 
springs  of  water;  has  tlie  name  of  a  healtliy  situation,  and 
a  tine,  pure,  and  salubrious  air.  The  village,  of  upwards  of 
lOOdwellmghouses  and  800  inhabitjints,  is  famously  located 
on  a  plateau  of  table  land,  having  extensive  prospects  and 
very  interesting  scenery.  The  principal  street  is  200  feet 
wide,  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, besides  cross  streets,  east  and  west,  of  400  feet  wide  ; 
the  whole  comprising  many  handsome  residences,  painted 
white,  and  embellished  witii  gardens,  court-yards,  shrubbe- 
ry, trees,  and  ornamental  fences  of  much  taste  and  beauty 
in  the  eyes  of  the  admiring  traveler,  with  a  public  square  in 
the  centre,  and  two  fine  parks.  There  is  a  branch  of  thePhe- 
nix  Bank  of  Hartford,  two  printing-offices,  a  court-house, 
jail,  professional  offices,  mercantile  stores  and  mechanic 
shops,  it  formerly  had  a  law-school  of  celebrity,  under  Tap- 
ping Reeve,  a  judge  and  jurist  of  eminence,  and  assisted  by 
.lames  Gould,  to  which  law  students  resorted  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  There  is  a  high  school  for  young  la- 
dies, in  which  music  and  the  common  and  also  higher 
branches  are  taught.  Here  is  also  an  infirmary  for  curing 
diseases  of  the  spine.  \\\  Litchfield  South  Farms  is  also  an 
academy,  that  was  established  in  1790  t)y  James  Morris,  for 
leaching  the  higher  branches,  the  classics,  &c.  that  is  yet 
ably  kept  np  by  his  successors. 

Mount  Prospect  is  a  rocky,  wood-clad,  elevated  ridge  of 
two  miles  in  extent.  From  its  summit  an  interesting  and  di- 
versified view  is  presented  of  vdiages  and  lakes,  and  ofa  well 
cultivated  country.  A  chalybeate  spring,  on  the  east  side  of 
fhi?  moimfain,  four  miles  west  of  Litchfield,  copious  and 
perennial,  issues  from  a  bed  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  de- 
posites  oxide  of  iron,  ochre,  &c. ;  a  smell  of  sulphur  is  per- 
ceived, and  remains  on  the  hands  after  washing.  Rheuma- 
tism and  debility  are  cured  by  usinij  the  waters.  Sienite,  in 
ledges  of  some  height,  with  crystals  of  feldspar,  is  the  con>- 
ponent  rock. 

Oliver  VVolcntt,  the  signer  of  the  P.-^'t^  '-  r,f  »"^-o^ 
pendence,  was  a  native  of  Windsor,  |-   ^'^^^ny,  and  crossing 
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years;  he  was  invested  with  many  offices  in  his  day,  and 
when  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  last  and  highest,  that  of  Go- 
vernor of  this  State,  he  died.  He  was  the  son  oi  Roger 
Wolcntt,  n\so  a  Governor  durino^  the  colony.  TUe  last  Oil' 
ver  WolcoU,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Washington, 
and  Governor  of  Connecticut  from  1817  to  1827,  vvill  ever 
be  memorable  as  having  been  the  third  person  of  that  name 
invested  by  a  different  generation  with  that  distinction.  Ho 
died  in  New- York,  in  1S35,  while  on  a  visit. 

The  outlet  of  the  lake  forms  the  Shepaujr  River,  a  brancli 
of  the  Housatonick,  that  it  unites  with  in  Southbury,  about 
20  miles  below. 

Liichfield  i.«<  surrounded  with  a  rich  agricultural  country, 
swelled  into  graceful  hills,  and  scooped  into  luxuriant  val- 
leys, the  whole  covered  with  verdure,  and  exhibiting  an  in- 
teresting and  gratifying  spectacle.  The  hill  reposes  on  mica 
slate,  and  this  continues  to  be  the  prevalent  rock  on  the  road 
to  Goshen.  Garnets  and  staurotide  are  often  found  in  it; 
some  of  the  crystals  of  the  last  form  the  cross.  Drawing  a 
meridian  line  from  this,  tjje  country  on  the  east  is  granite 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  to  the  west  limestone  to  the  Mississippi, 
with  some  exceptions,  and  interruptions  by  slate  and  granite. 

Between  Litchfield  and  Goshen,  ledges  of  g-ranite  and 
gneiss  are  crossed  in  immediate  succession.  Goshen  is  a 
pretty  village,  with  a  neat  Congregational  Churcii,  and  some 
other  houses  in  the  centre,  but  the  population  is  principally 
in  scattered  farms,  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  having  the 
best  dairies,  and  producing  the  best  butter  and  cheese  ia 
the  State,  'j'he  township  is  the  most  elevated  in  the  State, 
but  not  generally  mountainous,  the  surface  being  undulating 
with  a  diversity  of  hills  and  dales  ;  the  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  deep,  strong,  and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are  indus- 
trious, prosperous,  and  happy,  with  comfort  and  neatness  in 
all  their  dwellings. 

Ivy  Moimlaiyi,  in  this  town,  is  the  highest  land  in  the  State  ; 
it  alibrds  a  most  extensive  and  interesting  prospect  of  the 
distant  Catskills,  and  of  the  elevations  near  Connecticut 
River,  and  of  the  Taughkanock  range,  or  Mount  Washing- 
ton near  by,  at  the  nortli-west  corner  of  the  State  and  the 
line  of  Massachusetts, 

Canada  Village  is  a  cluster  of  several  mills  and  manufac- 
rrP""'?"  f.^'ahlishments,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  centre 
The  tovvn,h.p  compr...  ^^^^  ^  Methodist  Church.  The  Biream 
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that  passes  this  place  is  fed  from  a  large  pond  in  the  vicinity, 
and  is  not  affected  by  druuglit  or  freshets. 

On  leaving  Goshen  a  great  defile  is  entered,  and  vast 
ledges  of  gneiss  are  on  both  sides,  forming  entire  mountains, 
a  winding  valley,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  stretcii  to 
the  north,  mountains  rise  behind  mountams,  till  they  fali 
away  in  the  distant  horizon.  In  passing  on  from  Goshen  into 
the  corner  of  Cornwall,  and  to  Canaan,  the  country  becomes 
very  hdly,  and  we  cross  great  ledges  of  gneiss,  with  veins 
of  quartz. 

On  leaving  Goshen,  in  the  road  to  Canaan,  we  follow  a 
deep  gorge  or  indentation  that  descends  rapidly  for  two 
miles  ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  valley  we  look  through  a  long 
magnificent  vista,  terminating  in  two  promontories  that  in- 
trude into  the  valley  in  grand  style,  as  we  look  north-west 
towards  Salisbury,  Canaan,  Sheffield,  Mount  Washin^ron, 
an<i  Egremont,  united  by  Taughkanock  on  the  north-west, 
one  of  the  giants  of  Massachusetts.  The  valley  contains  a 
mill-stream  that  accompanies  our  descent,  and  groves  of 
white  pines  rise  on  its  borders. 

A  short  distance  onward,  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  called 
the  HoUenbeck,  in  a  secluded  spot  in  the  midst  of  moun- 
tains, is  an  anchor  and  iron  manufactory,  (formerly  owned 
by  four  brothers  of  the  name  of  Hunt,)  that  has  supplied 
many  large  anchors  for  the  ships  of  war  cf  the  United  States, 
of  eight,  nine,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  the  ore  is  that  of 
Salisbury,  and  is  on  the  spot  reduced  to  a  malleable  state  by 
being  first  pulverized  by  ponderous  machinery,  and  thrown 
into  a  large  fire  and  melted.  Screws  of  the  largest  kind  are 
also  here  made. 

The  mineralogy  and  geology  of  this  vicinity  possesses 
some  interest,  and  the  scenery  and  picturesque  features  of 
the  landscape  is  attractive  ;  fragments  of  dolomite  are  seen, 
with  fine  specimens  of  the  crystals  of  tremolile,  and  ledges 
of  white  limestone.  We  are  now  in  the  limestone  val- 
ley of  the  Housatonick,  extending  from  Bridgeport  and 
Stratford,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  through  INewMilford,  and 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  Housatonick  around  West  Stork- 
bridge,  in  Massachusetts,  and  even  into  Vermont  to  the  Ca- 
nadian border. 

A  road  here  diverges  from  our  route  and  crosses  the  river 

Housatonick  to  the  west,  by  and  through  Salisbury,  touching 

the  new  rail-road  from  New- York  to  Albany,  and  crossing 

42*  ^ 
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the  Ancram  Creek  Valley  that  extends  north-east  to  south- 
west for  30  miles  towards  Poughkeepsie,  by  a  good  carriage- 
road,  near  the  Wappinger's  Creek,  on  the  level  borders  of 
which  it  in  part  follows,  with  the  lofty  range  of  the  Taiigh- 
kanock  Mountains  at  the  angle  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut bordering  on  the  east,  and  filling  the  horizon  with 
its  grandeur. 

The  falls  of  tlie  Housatonick,  one  quarter  of  a  mile  above 
the  bridge,  where  they  fall  for  60  feet  over  a  limestone  ledg:e, 
are  about  30  rods  wide,  with  a  front  irregular  and  brokeiu 
giving  a  variety  of  beautiful  forms.  The  entire  descent  in  a 
t-hort  space,  including  other  falls  and  rapids  above  and  be- 
low the  main  chute,  is  130  feet.  The  buildings  of  the  Salis- 
bury Iron  Manufacturing  Company  are  adjacent;  other 
iron  works,  saw-mills,  &c.  Within  five  to  ten  miles  are  the 
North-west  Lake,  the  North-east  Lake,  and  Furnace  Lake,, 
three  large  sheets  of  water  secluded  among  the  mountains. 

In  Cornwall,  the  adjoining  town  on  the  south,  veins  of 
black  lead  and  beds  of  porcelain  clay  have  been  discovered. 
The  village,  situated  in  a  deep  vale,  consists  of  a  neat  church 
and  20  dwellings,  painted  white,  that  contrast  well  with  the 
verdure  of  the  interval,  and  the  lofty  mountains  that  envi- 
ron them. 

Following  the  valley  of  the  Housatonick  for  12  miles, 
hounded  by  the  Green  Mountains  on  tlie  east,  and  Taugh- 
kannock  on  the  west,  that  has  a  chain  of  rich  land  through- 
out, we  arrive  at  Sheffield,  a  town  built  on  a  single  street  of 
four  and  a  half  miles  on  the  west  of  the  valley  ;  it  is  much 
in  the  style  of  towns  on  Connecticut  River ;  a  long,  strag- 
gling, but  pleasant  settlement,  having  for  its  adornment  tho 
everlasting  hills  and  the  sublime  mountains  of  which  the 
Taughkannock  is  decidedly  the  most  imposing  feature,  as 
i I  is  3,000  feet  in  height  above  tide;  from  its  summit  is  a 
iftand  and  extensive  prospect.  Saddle  Mountain,  in  Wil- 
liamstown,  at  the  north- west  cornerof  Massachusetts,  near 
the  Vermont  line,  rises  at  the  head  of  the  Housatonick  Val- 
ley, 40  miles  to  the  north.  The  Catskills,  also  40  miles  to 
the  west,  and  the  ranges  of  the  Highlands  that  border  on  the 
Hudson  below  Newburgh  and  Fishkill,  bound  our  view  in 
that  part.  The  Green  Mountain  in  its  interminable  extent, 
with  Mount  Tom  rising  in  a  distinct  point  above,  and  even 
the  Monadnock  in  very  clear  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
though  70  miles  off  to  the  north  east,  can  be  discerned:  and 
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such  are  the  elements  comprised  in  the  distant  panorama, 
and  in  the  nearer  smiling  rich  vales  and  flourishing  settle- 
ments around  its  base,  that  an  ascent  of  the  njountain  is 
eminently  gratifying. 

The  Oblong,  a  strip  of  land  of  two  miles  in  width,  that 
begins  at  the  base  of  this  mountain  and  extends  to  the 
Sound,  was  ceded  to  New-York  by  Connecticut  in  17 — ,  in 
exchange  for  a  square  tract  of  equal  size,  comprising 
Greenwich,  Stamford,  and  Norwalk,on  Long  Island  Sound. 

Great  Barrington,  six  miles  above  Sheffield,  is  also  built 
in  the  style  of  the  former,  on  a  single  street,  upon  the  Hou- 
satonick  River  side,  on  a  prolonged  street,  that  has  a  church 
and  a  few  houses  scattered  along. 

Monument  Mountain*  is  next  in  course,  and  after  passing 
its  ridge,  the  country  on  the  north  is  finely  developed  to  the 
view.  The  front  of  the  mountain  to  the  east  exhibits  a  pre- 
cipice 550  feet  hi?h,  rising  close  on  the  margin  of  the  road  ; 
in  front  is  the  valley  and  the  river  that  for  several  miles  has 
its  course  from  east  to  west,  and  on  each  side  are  hills  and 
farm-houses  that  aid  and  enrich  the  view.  North  of  the  town 
is  a  hill  with  a  grove  on  its  summit,  and  the  Rattlesnake 
Mountain  completes  the  back  ground. 

Stockbridge  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  townships  for  resi- 
dence in  New  England  ;  it  abounds  in  romantic  and  delight- 
ful spots,  and  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
popular  writers  of  this  country.  Miss  Sedgwick,  who  re- 
sides here,  has  conferred  upon  it  great  celebrity  and  im- 
mortality. 

On  the  mountains  in  this  neighborhood  are  evidences  of 
violent  disruptions  of  the  rocks  in  several  places  where  im- 
njense  masses  have  fallen,  and  are  confusedly  spread  out  in 
the  valley,  thus  forming  recesses  where  ice  is  preserved 
during  the  heats  of  summer.  In  one  place  a  rock,  30  feet 
long  and  120  wide,  quitted  its  bed  and  descended  the  moun- 
tain, and  was  lodged  on  two  rocks  at  the  base.  On  the  top 
of  one  of  these,  a  round  stone,  15  inches  in  diameter,  car- 
ried down  at  the  same  time,  is  the  support  of  the  huge  rock 
above.  The  large  rock  is  called  the  Table  ;  several  persons 
under  it  may  remain  without  difficulty  or  inconvenience. 

From  West  Stockbridge  and  from  Hudson  the  rail-road 

•  A  name  derived  from  a  pile  of  stones  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
raised  to  a  coue  over  au  Indian  eravo. 
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cars  leave  each  end  of  the  line  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morsiing, 
and  at  3  P.  M-,  and  make  a  trip  twice  a  day,  meeting  at 
Chatham  Four  Corners ;  inre  $1  50;  time  two  hours;  dis- 
tance 30  miles.  Stages  and  conveyances  to  Lebanon  Springs 
and  the  Shaker  Village  are  readily  obtained,  and  to  Piiis- 
field  and  other  places.  The  r.-iil-road  cost  oidy  $16,000  per 
mile,  and  passes  through  the  Gap  at  Canaan,  the  only  prac- 
ticable route.  The  large  quantity  of  white  marble  for  the 
Girard  Collfge  at  Philadelphia,  and  for  the  Cnslom-house 
at  New-York,  is  carried  from  Stockbridge  on  this  road,  and 
also  iron  ore  for  the  West  Point  Foundry;  30,000  passen- 
gers yearly  pass  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and  the  West,  by 
this  route.  The  scenery  at  Claverack  is  very  fine. 


Hail-road   from   IVorwscSi  lo  "Worcester. 

(58  miles,  102  to  Boston.    Capital  of  the  Company,  $1,500,000.) 

The  rail-road  becrins  at  Chelsea,  and  crosses  the  river  in 
a  few  miles  north-east  at  Jewett  City  ;  from  thence  it  ex- 
tends up  the  valley  of  the  Quinebaug  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  unites  at  Worcester  with  the  jjreat  rail-road 
from  Boston  to  the  Hudson;  the  fare  $5  by  this  route  from 
New-York  to  Boston. 

From  New  London,  that  has  been  described  at  page  327, 
our  route  is  continued  up  the  handsome  river  Thames  for  13 
miles  to  Chelsea,  or  Jsi'orwich  Cily  or  Landing,  38  miles 
south-east  of  Hartford,  33  south-west  of  Providence,  and 
50  norlii-east  of  IVew  Haven  ;  population  3,500.  Chelsea, 
or  Norwich  City,  is  at  the  head  of  tide  at  the  point  of  con- 
fluence of  the  Shetucket  and  Yaniic  Rivers,  (there  the 
Tkames,)  the  most  of  the  city  being  built  on  the  declivity  of 
a  high  rocky  steep  facing  the  south,  the  houses  rising  in 
terraces,  street  beyond  street,  as  approached  from  be- 
low, in  coming  up  the  river,  exhibits  an  interesting, "beauti- 
ful, and  even  romantic  effect.  The  bank  of  the  river,  rocky, 
elevated,  and  covered  with  foliage,  forms  a  delightful  vista 
that  is  terminated  by  the  distant  city  with  its  white  build- 
ings, in  strong  contrast  to  the  more  sombre  hues  of  the  ad- 
jacent shores  of  the  river. 

The  city  requires  four  banks,  M'ith  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$500,000,  and  it  has  a  Court-house,  Town-hall,  a  school  for 
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hoys  and  another  for  girls,  termed  high-schools,  that  are  in 
^ood  repute. 

At  Greenville,  one  mile  east  of  the  landing,  is  a  dam  across 
the  Sfietucket  River  that  gives  water-power  to  move  60,000 
spindles,  that  are  contained  in  five  large  cotton  factories  ; 
here  are  three  very  extensive  paper-mills,  and,  in  all,  nine  or 
ton  establishments  lor  manufacturing  purposes,  and  many  in 
other  parts  of  the  township,  of  cotton,  paper,  and  woolens. 
This  may  be  considered,  as  to  its  water  privileges,  a  highly- 
favored  spot,  one  of  the  best  in  New  England,  so  near 
to  tide.  There  are,  as  places  of  worship,  tiiree  for  Congre- 
gationalists,  two  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  and 
one  Universalist. 

The  Yantic  Palls,  near  Norwich,  are  at  the  head  of  a  cove 
that  sets  up  one  mile  from  the  Thames  :  above  the  cove  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  of  soliil  rock,  over  whicli  the  entire  body 
of  water  falls  12  feet  on  a  bed  of  rocks.  The  river  is  here  re- 
stricted into  a  very  narrow  channel,  that  for  15  or  20  rods  has 
a  gradual  descent,  is  crooked  and  jagged  with  pointed  rocks. 
The  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  fails  are  curiously  excavated  by 
the  attrition  of  ages.  In  a  few  rods  the  river  expands  into 
the  calm  and  placid  surface  of  the  basin  or  cove.  The 
scenery  about  these  falls  is  picturesque  and  exquisite,  and 
cannot  but  please  the  connoisseur. 

On  an  elevation  north  of  the  settlement  is  a  sacred  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  aborigines,  that  formerly,  and  to 
this  day  Imgcr  hereabouts,  being  the  burying-place  of  the 
Uncas,  or  the  sachems  or  heads  of  the  Alohegans. 

The  Old  Toicn  of  J^orvjich  is  two  miles  nortii-west  of  the 
Chelsea  Landing,  and  contains  200  houses,  on  a  number  of 
pleasant,  rural  streets,  around  a  short  distance  from  the 
church.  The  former  Court-iiouse  here  is  now  used  for  a 
school,  the  courts  being  held  at  Norwich  City.  The  old 
Court-house,  the  Union  Hotel,  and  the  Congregational 
Church  arc  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  Back  of  the 
church  is  a  rocky  eminence,  and  from  it  is  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  vicinity.  On  its  summit,  formerly,  was  a  powder-house, 
that  was  set  on  fire  and  blew  up  in  the  troubles  of  the 
revolution. 

JVestvillc,  or  Bean  Hill,  is  a  mile  distant,  and  is  built  on 
one  street ;  and  on  ilie  V^antic  is  a  woolen  factory,  and  for- 
merly were  iron  works  where  Elijah  Backus  made  cannon  for 
the  Congress,  by  welding  togtither  pieces  of  iron. 
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Jewett  CUy  next  occurs  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Quine- 
baug,  as  the  stream  is  called,  above  t!ie  confluence  of  llw? 
ShemcUet,  a  few  miles  below.  It  is  a  flourishing  village  of 
1,000  inhabitants,  and  lias  three  extensive  cotton  factories, 
and  water-power  to  move  50.OU0  spindles,  a  bank  with  a  ca- 
})ital  of  $100,000,  five  mercantile  stores,  and  a  Cona^rega- 
tional  Church.    It  is  eight  miles  north-east  from  Norwich. 

Hopeville  is  a  little  manufacturing  place,  2^  miles  east  of 
Jewett  City,  with  two  satinet  factories  and  20  bouses,  be- 
si<les  two  cotton  factories  on  the  borders  of  Voluntown. 

Canterburv  V^illage  is  next  passed,  and  is  pleasantly  situa- 
ted on  hig^h  ground,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Quinebaug, 
and  has  a  Congregational  Church,  and  some  houses  that  are 
clustered  around  a  neat-looking  green.  It  is  seven  miles  from 
Jewett  City. 

The  Quinebaug,  as  it  passes  by  this  township,  is  a  large 
stream,  and  annually  overflows  its  banks,  and  fertilizes  the 
alluvial  soil  on  its  l)fMders,  that  comprise  an  extent  of  rich 
meadows  that  yield  prolific  crops,  and  are  easily  cultiv>xted. 

Fackersville,  with  its  three  cotton  factories,  is  on  the  op- 
j>osite  of  the  Quinebauu,  in  the  limits  of  the  township  o-f 
Plainfidd,  in  which  some  manufacturinsr  is  carried  on  in 
the  villages  of  Uaiflnville  and  CtnlrcvilLc  on  the  Moosup 
Rivf^r,  a  stream  that  empties  into  the  Quinebaug.  The 
Plalnjield  Academy  is  a  respectable  institution  that  is  well 
supported,  and  has  several  competent  teachers.  It  is  on  a 
liill  with  an  extensive  prospect,  and  is  doubtless  airy  and  sa- 
lubrious. The  Congregational  Ci>urch  and  a  few  houses 
make  a  village.  The  hills  are  quite  elevated,  in  the  form  of 
ndges,  north  and  south.  The  plain  is  extensive — soil  a 
bright  loam,  adapted  to  grain,  and  when  first  settled  waf 
called  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  its  fertility  and  easy  cultiva- 
tion. A  large  body  of  Indians  formerly  inhabited  this  town, 
that  were  christianized,  and  always  lived  in  amity  with  the 
whites  ;  there  are  four  places  of  worship,  two  <or  Baptists, 
one  Congregational,  and  one  for  Friends. 

Brookli/n  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Qulnebaucr.  The  vil- 
lage contains  50  houses,  a  Congregational,  one  Unitarian, 
and  one  Baptist  Cliurch;  the  first-mentioned  divided  in  1817, 
the  Unitarians  retaining  the  old  church,  and  the  seceders 
building,  in  1820,  the  present  new  handsome  edifice.  Dr. 
Whitney  was  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  for 
63  years,  frooi  1754  to  1S22.    The  court-house,  and  lhre« 
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tchvirches,  and  the  bank,  are  arranged  on  and  around  Ihe  pub- 
lic green.  The  Episcopal  Church  was  the  first,  and  long  the 
tjnly  one  of  that  sect  in  this  county,  and  was  erected  by  Mr. 
G.  Malbone  of  Rhode  Island,  who  married  a  southern  lady 
that  had  60  slaves,  from  whom  the  colored  people  in  these 
parts  are  descended.  One  cotton  factory  is  on  the  Quine- 
baug,  but  the  land  is  divided  into  hills  and  dales,  and  is 
.ndapted  to  grazing,  the  dairy  business,  and  to  stock  raising. 
There  are  five  stores  and  a  court-house  near  the  village 
green,  and  the  former  residence  ci'  General  Putnam,  of 
xvolf-den  and  revolutionary  memory,  was  a  few  paces  norih 
of  the  bai».k,  and  opposite  to  the  old  Unitarian  Church i  tlie 
Ueneral  was  born  at  Salem  in  1718. 

Gray  Marc  Hill  isonequarterofa  mile  north- west  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  tierives  its  name  from  an  old  mare  and  her  colt  hav- 
ing been  caught  among  the  ledges,  and  confined  until  the  colt 
itiad  eaten  off'  the  old  mare's  mane.    Tetruck   Hdl,  in  the 
south  part  of  the   town,  has  a  cave  that   is  known  as  the 
j  LiyoJi^s  Den,  where  a  man  skulked  from  his  duty,  in  conceal- 
i  ing  himself  in  revolutionary  time^?,  and  i.ence  its  name  in 
!  iionor  of  the  coward  is  here  to  be  perpetuated.     A  mineral 
i  spring,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  is  a  place  of  re- 
port in   the  v/arm  season.    Blackwell's  Brook  is  one  of  the 
small  streams  in  the  town  ;  20mijes  from  jNorwich,  40  from 
Hartford,  30  from  Providence. 

KiilingUj  is  on  the  east  of  theQuinebaug  opposite  Brook- 
lyn, and  is  the  greatest  cotton  manufacturing  town  in  the 
State.  On  White  Stone  Brook  are  the  factories  with  the 
spindles  used,  viz.  Yout)g's  2,fi00,  Barilett's  400,  Leffing- 
well's  3,000,  Alexander's  1,200,  Fray's  1,200,  Hulciiins* 
1,500,  and  the  Valley  Mills  1,200  spindles.  On  the  Five 
Mile  River  is  Kdlmgly  Factory  1,G28,  Ballous'  1,500, 
Amesbury's  1,500,  Rusgles' 2,000  Dayville's  1,500,  Daniel- 
son's  2,800,  Wdliams',  on  Quinebaug,  2,500— total,  24,428 
spindles,  with  looms  in  proportion.  The  trade  heretofore 
has  been  mostly  with  Providence.  There  are  also  three 
woolen  mills,  one  furnace,  one  axe  factory. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Uayville,  and  Danielsonville,  may  all  be 
seen  from  the  topof  Chesnut  Hill,  near  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  make  a  showy  appearance.  The  last  one  is  of  the  most 
•importance,  and  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Quinebaug  and 
Five  Mile  Rivers,  three  miles  east  of  Brooklyn,  25  north  of 
.Norwich  City,  43  east  of  Hartford,  37  south  of  Worcester. 
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The  White  Stone  Brook  has  its  origin  in  the  Killingly  mi 
Mashentuck  Pond,  that  is  partly  in  Connecticut  and  iu 
Rliode  Island,  and  by  damming-  has  become  ot"  iucreasecJ 
size  and  importance.  The  JJssowaggo,  Quinebaug,  and  the 
fi?;eA?iZe,  that  unites  with  the  main  river  at  Danielsonville^ 
are  all  important  streams.  Tlie  Quanduck  and  Kies  issue- 
from  the  Quinebaug  Pond,  a  handsome  sheet  of  water  sur- 
rounded by  forests. 

Lake  Mashapaug,  or  Alexander's  Lake,  is  a  favorite  place^ 
and  much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  About 
1720  one  NelL  Alexander  came  from  Scotland  to  Boston  wilb 
a  cargo  of  eniFgrants,  and  just  before  he  lapded  found  a  gold 
ring  on  deck,  for  which  in  vain  he  tried  to  find  an  owners 
and  pawned  it  for  light  goods  that  he  peddled  in  Boston  an($ 
Roxbuiy,  with  such  success  that  in  a  fcv^'  years  he  was  ena- 
bled to  purchase  a  farm  of  3,500  acres  in  Killingly.  'i'he 
gold  ring  that  he  had  redeemed,  in  the  first  stage  of  hi* 
prosperity,  was  bequeathed  as  a  sacred  talisman  to  his  only 
son  Nell,  and  by  him  to  his  only  son  Nell,  who  is  now  living, 
though  very  old,  and  has  put  it  in  the  hands  of  his  grandsou 
i^ell,  and  so  it  is  destined  to  continue  from  IVcll  to  Nell,  un- 
till  the  last  Icnell  of  the  race  is  tolled.  The  Indian  tradition 
relative  to  this  lake  and  its  origin  is,  that  during  a  pow- 
wow, ages  ago,  that  lasted  four  days,  the  spot  was  a  sand- 
hill or  mountain  where  the  lake  now  is ;  and  that  during  th»r 
revelry,  while  the  red  men  were  capering,  the  hdl  gave  way*, 
beneath  and  sunk  to  a  great  depth  ;  the  waters  rushed  \\\y 
and  covered  all  except  one  old  squaw  that  occupied  one  oi 
the  peaks,  that  is  now  Loon's  Island,  and  in  a  clear,  caliu^ 
day,  when  the  unruffled  face  of  the  gkssy  lake  is  favorable, 
the  huge  trunks  and  leafless  branches  of  gigantic  pines  may 
be  seen. 

The  hilbare  yet  covered  with  the  primeval  forest,  but  it* 
is  fast  yielding  to  the  axe,  to  supply  the  factories  that  fill  the 
vales  with  industry  and  wealth.  Quarries  of  free-stone  are 
loun<l  on  Break  Neck  Hill,  an  eminence  of  note,  with  lofty 
precipices  to  the  east,  and  gentle  slopes.  The  stone  is  in 
slabs  of  every  size,  even,  hard,  and  of  a  color  allied  to  white,, 
and  being  in  a  slanting  position  are  eas;i!y  detached.  Other 
kinds  of  slate-rock  and  of  slabs  are  to  be  had,  and  by  thtr 
completion  of  the  Norwich  and  Worceet^r  rail-road,  caa  b«- 
sent  to  tide  and  to  the  principal  cities,- 
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Maskentuck  Hill^  two  miles  in  circuit,  with  its  steep  face 
a.t  the  south  of  Pleasant  Valley,  has  on  its  back  a  bed  of  por- 
celain clay  and  feldspar,  discovered  while  digging-  a  well ; 
and  though  at  first  mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  yet  at  10 
feet  was  white  and  pure  as  lard,  free  from  grit,  the  sides  of 
the  well  being  layers  of  clay  and  feldspar,  the  latter  having 
a  brilliant  appearance  like  ice. 

PomfretviUe,a.  little  village  on  the  Quinebaug,  has  an  ex- 
tensive cotton  factory.  There  are  two  Congregational,  one 
Baptist,  and  one  Episcopal  Church  ;  the  Friend's  Meeting- 
house is  on  a  cross-road  one  mile  off  the  central  part  of  the 
town,  and  is  encircled  by  forest  trees,  and  has  a  secluded  and 
novel  aspect.  The  most  populous  part  of  the  town  is  near 
the  Baptist  Church,  that  is  seven  miles  from  Brooklyn,  40 
from  Hartford,  30  from  Providence,  27  from  Norwich,  and 
60  from  Boston.  PomfreL  Landing  is  three  miles  south-east 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  Puinavi's  Wolf-den  is  in 
Abington,  two  miles  south  west  of  the  Congregational 
Church. 

Tkortipson  is  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut ;  the  village  of  30  dwellings,  four  stores  and  a  bank, 
and  a  Congregational  and  Baptist  Church,  is  situated  on  an 
eminence,  and  is  14  miles  from  Brooklyn,  34  from  Norwich, 
47  from  Hartford,  27  from  Providence,  and  53  from  Boston. 
Until  about  the  year  1800,  a  large  part  of  the  land  was  owned 
by  a  Mr.  Thompson  of  England.  This  is  a  rich  agricultural 
town,  and  has  six  cotton  and  two  woolen  factories. 

Monlville,  on  French  River,  is  the  manufacturing  village. 
Pisherviile,  one  mile  north,  is  on  the  same  ;  Neio  Boston,  in 
the  north-west,  is  a  village  built  on  both  sides  of  theQuine- 
baug.  Thompson  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Nip- 
muck  Indians.  Chargoggaggoggmanchogaggag  Pond  is 
part  in  this,  and  partly  in  a  town  in  Massachusetts ;  is  60 
miles  in  circumference  if  followed  in  all  its  -windings;  is 
studded  with  beautiful  islands,  and  was  the  paradise  of  the 
tribe.  There  fish  and  game  were  in  abundance,  and  also  the 
enchanted  isles  and  elysian  fields,  the  abode  of  departed 
souls  and  the  residence  of  the  great  spirit. 

Oxford,  the  next  town  in  Massachusetts,  was  settled  by 
French  Protestants  about  1686;  French  Riverpasses  through 
the  town,  and  gives  a  fine  water  power  to  many  manufacto- 
ries.    The  Oxford  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000. 

Leicester  is  on  the  height  of  ground  between  Boston  and 
43 
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the  Connecticut  River,  six  miles  west  of  Worcester,  42  from 
Northampton,  45  north-west  of  Providence  ;  it  is  well  water- 
ed by  French  River  and  branches  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Blackstone,  that  rise  here  and  give  mill  sites  for  large  fac- 
tories— three  woollen  and  one  for  cards,shuttles,  and  bobbins. 
Amount  of  goods  sold  per  year,  $600,000.  The  academy 
here  is  highly  respectable,  with  large  funds,  handsome, 
commodious  buildings,  and  has  100  pupils.  A  bank  capital 
of  SlOOjOOO ;  a  Jew's  Synagogue  was  established  here  in 
1780 ;  now  extinct. 

Worcester  is  the  "heart  of  the  commonwealth,"  has  a 
population  of  7,500;  is  at  the  head  of  the  Blackstone  Canal, 
that  leads  to  Providence,  was  finished  and  opened  in  1828, 
and  cost  $750,000,-36  feet  wide  at  top,  18  feet  at  bottom. 
The  town  is  in  a  valley,  is  well  built  and  shaded,  and  is  eulo- 
gized for  its  neatness  and  beauty.  There  are  many  woollen 
and  cotton  factories,  machine  shops,  paper  mills,  a  wire  and 
screw  factory,  (carriage  making,  fee.  and  is  the  centre  of  a 
large  inland  trade  ;  its  inhabitants  are  wealthy.  The  Slate 
Lunatic  Hospital  is  a  handsome  building  and  an  honor  to 
the  State  ;  here  those  furiously  mad,  and  criminals  laboring 
under  insanity,  are  received,  well  and  kindly  treated,  and 
more  than  half  of  them  recover, — 1 18  patients  on  an  average. 
Worcester  County  is  the  largest  in  the  State;  it  comprises 
100,000  inhabitants. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  founded  here  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  a  bookseller,  in  1812,  and  a  hall  created  in  1820  by 
his  munificence,  has  a  library  of  12,000  volumes  relating  to 
American  literature  and  history,  that  all  strangers  of  intelli- 
gence should  visit  and  examine.  There  is/a  lyceum,  seven 
churches,  five  news  oflSces,  four  banks,  capital  $900,000  ; 
two  Insurance  Companies.  40  miles  west  of  Boston,  56 
east  of  Northampton,  38  south-west  of  Lowell,  41  north- 
west of  Providence,  58  miles  north  of  Norwich,  71  from 
Long  Island  Sound. 

The  Western  Rail-road  extends  hence  to  Springfield, 
thence  to  West  Stockbridge,  and  to  Hudson,  (see  page  271 
to  274;)  $2,000,000  subscribed  by  individuals,  $1,500,000 
by  the  State. 
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